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dii^ctioQ of his rival. Wn< 
returns to the habits of ftfllitHil 

into possession of a truce Tito thirty yfjrs, 
.which Cleon had roguishly k^jtunder 
and key. He is thus made compfetel^^ppy. 
The chorus of the play is made up'^O^^dM- 
60 -called knights, a \)ody distinguished Yor 
their hostility to Cleon. 

The “ Clou^” B.C. 423, was said by .dBlian 
( Var, Hist, ii. 13) to have been the main 
cause of the subsequent condemnation of the 
philosopher Socrates. But this caunot be 
altogether true, for he was not put to death 
till twenty years afterwards. Still, whatever 
was its em^ct, there cau be no ‘question about 
its tendency and the gross injustice of its 
misrepresentations. Plato indeed (^Apohtgia 
Socratis) identifies Ai’istophaues with the 
accusers of Socrates, and their charges with 
his calumnies, and complains with reason of 
their effect m prejudicing the minds of his 
fellow-citizens against him, as a sceptic and 
an unbeliever. The plot of the play is simple. 
A rustic father, Strepsiades, made bankrupt 
by the extravangances of his son Pheidippides, 
resolves to become, a pupil of the “ palefaced, 
shoeless Socrates,” in the hopes of being 
enabled to escape from and to cheat his 
creditors by his lessons in sophistry and 
chicanery. He accordingly goes to sch(K>l 
to him, altid finds him philosophising aloft 
in a basket: an amusing scene follows, the 
rusticity and obtuseness of the pupil being 
humorously contrasted with the subtlety and 
refinement of the master. The Clouds, the 
chorus of the play, are invoked to give their 
aid, and made to appear as divinities on the 
stage : for they,” says Socrates, ** are the 
only true goddi sses ; all the rest are moon- 
shine” (v. 359). Strepsiades, however, is too 
dull to learn, and by the advice of the Cloud» 
he sends his son to take his place. Pheidip- 
pides proves an apt pupil, and shows his 
proficiency not only by his schemes for over- 
reaching his father’s creditors, but by offering 
to justify his conduct in beating his father, 
and then threatening to beat his mother in 
the same way. This raises the indiguatiou 
of Strepsiades, and he wreaks his vengeance 
by setting fire to the school-house of Socrates, 
and burning out his pupils. This was k very 
plain intimation to the assembled Athenians, 
specially in conjunction with the concluding 
lines of die play. The play was said to have 
been received with loud applause, but never- 
theless it did not gain the prize, owing per- 
haps to the influence of Alcibiades, for whom 
the character of Pheidippides seems to have 
been meant. The play which we now possess 
was a second edition. 

^ In the “ Wasps” the poet attacks the Athe- 
nian courts of justice, and ridicules the fond- 
ness of his fellow-citizens for acting as dicasts, 
an ** office resemblingj^t of our Westminster 
special jurymen.” principal character 
of the play is so fond of acting in tliis capacity, 
vot. HI. 


r *^ceping him at home» 
ihiMMMHPilpM house as a court of justice, 
aiKL^rmshes i^accordingly. The father is 
lUMM^iUiAm idea, and it is arranged tliat 
in judgment over ail domestic 
-offietnffirs. The first of these is a house-dog 
(Labes), charged' with stealing a piece of 
Sicilian cheese.. His trial is conducted in 
regula:ir form,- wi^ a mock solemnity which 
is very amusing, afld full of comic humour. 
At last the dog* is acqditted by mistake. 
Under tliis farce, however, lies a personal 
satire, directed against Lilies, an Athenian 
general, who had cc^mahded an expedition 
to Sicily, aiidr become rich by the bribes of 
the enemy. From this play Racine borrowed 
the idea of his ** Pluideui’s,” and it was 
imitated by Ben Jonson, in his “Staple of 
News.” 

The “ Peace ” is entirely political, and 
aimed against the continuance of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The principal character, 
Trygmus, tired of its evils, makes a journey 
to heavefi on the back of a beetle, to expos- 
tiiliite with the gods uixm the snbiect; he 
finds tliat they are not at home, and that their 
chambers are occupied by War, who had 
thnist Peace into a deep well. With the 
lielp of a party of friends Trygtpus drags her 
out, and carries her off to earth. The play 
concludes with expressions of exultation on 
the part of the choi'us upon the restoration of 
peace, intennixed with raillery against those 
who had an interest in the continuance of the 
war. The drift of tlie “Birds” is veity 
obscure. The theory of Siivern inay be in 
the main correct. The “ Thesmophortazusm” 
(b.c. 411), and the “ Ranee,” or ” Progs,” are 
both directed against Euripides. The latter 
was exhibited after the deatli of Aristophanes, 
and is one of the best and most amusing of 
his plays. In this play the god Dionysus 
proceeds to Hades for the purpose of bringing 
the departed Euripides to earth again, all the 
then tragic poets of Atliens lieing good for 
nothing. He is accompanied by a slave, and 
dressed like Hercules, that he may 1^ mis- 
taken for him. Accordingly the meetings of 
Dionysus with tlie old acquaintances of that 
hero are very comic and amusing. He and 
his slave cross the Styx in Charon’s boat, the 
fi’Ogs of the lake croaking a chant as they 
row over. On arriving in Hades, they find 
that there is a contest going on between 
Euripides and ^schylus for the tragic chair 
there. Dionysus is called upon to decide 
between them, which he docs in favour of 
iEschylus. lie then returns with him, in- 
stead of Euripides, and Sophocles is installed 
in the vacant chair. In this play, as in the 
** Peace,” no great respect is shown to the 
popular mythology, the positions and be- 
haviour of Dionysus being often very amus- 
ing, but very disreputable. The last pl^ of 
Aristophanes was the ** Plutus,” or ** Wealth,” 
which belongs rather to the middle comedy 
2 G 
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than the old, and has no chorus. No real 
characters are introduced upon the stage, nor 
has it any reference to political subjects. Its 
object seems to have been to |)oiut out the 
folljr and guilt of covetousness, and of re- 
pining at the dispensations of Providence in 
the distribution of wealth. The argument is 
detailed in the four hundred and sixty-fourth 
number of the “ Spectator.” 

. The names and fragments of the plays of 
Aristophanes which are no longer extant are 
given by Meineke, ii. 2. p. 1)93. The most 
lucid and satisfactory account of Aristophanes 
which we have seen in the English language 
is given by Thirlwall, in his “ History of 
Greece,” iv. 250. The authorities for the 
life of Aristophanes, independent of what is 
collected from his own works, are little else 
than the accounts of Suidas and the Greek 
grammarians, which may be foimd in Mei- 
neke, vol. i. 

The modem writers and commentators on 
the works of Aristophanes are very numerous. 
Most of them are enumerated by Bode, Ge- 
achichte der UelleniHchen Komik^ p. 220, and 
•by Hoffmann, Lexicon Jiibliograpnicum. 

The first etlition of Aristophanes is the 
Aldine, printed at Venice, 1498, folio, con- 
taining only nine plays, the “ Lj^sistrate ” and 
“ Thesmophoriazusffi ” not being then dis- 
covered. A second complete edition was 
published at Florence by Bernard Junta, 
1615, 8vo. That of Kuster, Amsterdam, 
1710, folio, contains the valuable Greek 
scholia. One of the most complete is by 
Bekker, five voliunes, 8vo., I^mdon, 1829. 
This also contains the scholia and a Latin 
version. There are also complete editions 
by Brunck, Boissonade, Bothe, Dindorf, and 
others; of the “ Acharaians,” by Elmsley; 
of the “ Acharnians,” “ Knights,” ** Wasps,” 
“ Clouds,” and ** Frogs,” by Mitchell ; and of 
several single plays, by others. The scholia 
on Aristophanes were published by Dindorf, 
in three vols., Leipzig, 1820. 

There are various translations of the dif- 
ferent plays of Aristophanes. The first that 
appeared in England was a version of the 
“ Plutus,” by Thomas Randolph, London, 105 1 , 
with the title of ** Hey for Honesty I Down 
with Knave^ 1” One of the best English 
versions is Cumberland’s translation of the 
** Clouds,” in blank verse, published in 1797. 
Among the more recent English verse trans- 
lations of different pl^s are those by Mitchell 
and Walsh ; of the “ Birds,” by Cary; and of 
all the plavf^ by Wheelwright. The “ Achar- 
nian^” “ knights,” and “ Birds,” have been 
admirably truislated by Mr. J. Hookham 
Frere : this translation was printed at Malta. 
Mr. Frere has also translate the ** Frogs,” 
which was executed before the others; and 
he is the author of some translations from 
Aristonhanes which appeared in the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” some years ago. There are 
also several English prose translations of 
446 


different plays : of the “ Plutus,” by Fielding 
and Young; of the “ Birds,” by an anony- 
mous author (London, 1812); of the “ Achar- 
nians,” " Knights,” “ Wasj^,” and “ Birds,” 
by a Graduate of Oxford (Oxford, 1832). 
In French, Aristophanes lias been translated 
by Poinsinet de Sivry. In German all the 
plays have been translated by VCss and 
Droysen ; the “ Acharaiaus,” “ Knights,” 
“ Clouds,” and “ Birds,” by W^ieland ; the 
” Clouds” and ” Frogs,” by Welcker. 

R. W— n. 

ARISTO'PHANES of Byzantium (’Apnr- 
To(f)di/ris Bv((iifTios\ one of the most celebrated 
of the Alexandrine grammarians aud critics, 
was the son of a military man named Apelles, 
lie lived in the third century Ijefbre our a>ra, 
during the reigns of Ptolemy Philopator and 
IHoIemy Epiphanes. He studied philology 
and criticism, as those sciences were then 
studied, under several eminent teachers, of 
whom Eratosthenes was one, while another 
was Zenodotus, the founder of the Alexan- 
drine school of commentators upon Homer. 
Afterwards Aristophanes w'as appointed to 
superinUmd the library of Alexandria ; an 
appointment which he probably owed to his 
increasing reputation, but certainly not to 
I any such proof of perspicacity as that which 
I is recorded in a fotilish story told by Vitru- 
vius. He now in his turn received pupils, 
among whom were several eminent Homerists, 
the greatest of these being the prince of the 
Homeric critics, the celebrated Aristarchus. 
Aristophanes himself held a high place as an 
annotator on the poet ; and his name is usually 
joined in that character with those of his 
teacher and of his famous pupil. The grounds 
of his Homeric reputation may be in some 
degree understood from Villoison’s Vene- 
4ian Scholia; but still nothing is known 
sutficieut to found anything beyond partial 
conjectures, in which, indeed, one or two 
recent German scholars have freely indulged 
in treating of this ancient critic. Wolf thinks 
that tluTc is good evidence of his having been 
very cautious in his proposals of innovation, 
but is disposed to believe that neither in the 
criticism nor in the interpretation of the 
Homeric poems do the notices we possess of 
his readings, or of the passages which he 
considered as spurious, indicate any decisive 
advance beyond the point which had been 
already reached by Zenodotus. Questions 
of literary genuineness, however, appear 
to have had peculiar attractions for the 
mind of Aristophanes, and to have been 
treated by him with a comprehensiveness of 
thought much superior to the usual mirit of 
the school to which he belonged. He was 
the author of an opinion, which was after- 
wards more fhUy develop^ by Aristarchus, 
and- has been keenly argued in our own day, 
that the genuine Odys^y ends at the two 
hundred and ninety-sixth line of the twenW- 
third book. His authority led also to the 
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entire rejection of a work previously ascribed 
to Hesiod. Indeed, Homer seems to have 
engaged less of his attention than other poets. 
He arranged or criticised works of Hesiod, 
Alcseus, Pindar, Anacreon, Callimachus, 
Plato, and Aristotle ; and he was also a suc- 
cessful expositor of the dramatists, especially 
of his Athenian uamwake. To him and 
Aristarchus is commonly attributed the esta- 
blishment of the famous Alexandrine canon, 
which honoured with the title of classics 
certain select authors in every walk of lite- 
rature, admitting, indeed, in some depart- 
ments, a gradation of merit in the names 
admitted to the roll, but condemning indis- 
criminately to oblivion all that were excluded 
from it. Besides criticising particular works, 
Aristophanes was an active and esteemed 
writer on the principles of philology. He 
was also a contributor to historical and mis- 
cellaneous literature. Perhaps, however, the 
greatest of his services to Grecian letters 
was this — that he was the acknowledged in- 
ventor not only of the Greek system of 
punctuation, hut also of the scheme of the 
breathings and accents. Of course it is 
meant not that he introduced these pecu- 
liarities into the lan^iage, but only that, the 
system already existing in the spoken tongue, 
he devised the method of recording it perma- 
nently in writing. 

Of the many works attributed to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, there exist only the 
following scanty fragments : — 1. Arguments 
to Greek plays: An Argument (in iambic 
trimeters) to the “ Oedipus Tyrannus ** of 
Sophocles, and one (in prose) to the “ Anti- 
gone ** of the same poet ; a very meagre prose 
argument to the “ Medea” of Euripides; ar- 
guments (all in trimeter iambics) to the “ Ec- 
clesiazussD,” “ Birds,”. “ Wasps,” “ Knights,” 
and “ Acharniaus” of Aristophanes. 2. A frag- 
ment of one of his two treatises on Idioms 
(A^^ets), published in Boissonade’s edition 
of the “ Partitioues ” of the grammarian 
Herodian, London, 1819, 8vo. 3. A con- 
siderable number of facts and opinions, 
quoted from his works, sometimes in his own 
words, by subsequent authors and scholiasts. 

The following is such a list of his works 
as can now ^ collected: — 1. His text 
(Ai6p9w<ris') of Homer, his Homeric Com- 
mentaries {'Two/iyi^fiara)f and his TXQtro'att 
which likewise are supposed to have borne 
reference to the poet. 2. His notes on the 
other poets and philosophers already named, 
with editions of some of their works. 3. 
His grammatical writings. These included 
his “ Attic idioms” CAttocoI A4^tts ) ; “ La- 
conic Idioms” (Aoicwi^iical TK&effoi ) ; a work 
on :ivyy§inKd, or ** Related Terms ;” a work 
**On Names signifying Ages** (*Oyofuuriat 
*HKuti&¥); Parallel »Blections” CEwAoyal 
TlapdkKriXm) ; and a work ** On Analogy,’ 
nsM and cited by Varro. . 4. Historical and 
tmscellaneoiis works : ” On tlil Athenian 
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Courtezans;” “On Scenic Masks;” “ On the 
iEgis ; ” “ On the Broken Scy tale ; ” the 
“ Thebaica,” the “ Boeotica,” and the “ Phie- 
nomena.” (Meursius, B^liotheca Grcpca; 
Villoison, Grtrm, ii, 131, 132, 134, 

139, 183, 184; Villoison, Prolegomena ad 
Iliadem^ passim; Wolf, Prolegomena in Ho- 
merunif pp. ccxvi.-ccxxvii. ; Huhuken, Hia- 
toria Critica Oratorum Greecorum^ cap. .57 ; 
Wellauer, in .Ersch and Gruber, AUgemeine 
Knttyclojhidie ; Siiidas, *Ap[<rTapxoSy ’Agurro- 
4>iiyriSi ^EparoaOeirqst 'OgoAciJros; Vitruvius, 
lib. vii. Prafat. ; Quinctilian, i. 1 ; x. 1 ; 
Hephscstiou, HnchiridioHy p. 134, ed. Gais- 
ford; Dioj^enes Laertius, in. Cl ; Athenoeus, 
ed. Schweighaiiser, lib. iii. cap. 11, 30; lib. 
vi. cap. 40; lib. ix. cap. 17, 76; lib. xiii. 
cap. 21; lib. xiv. cap. 10, 77; Stephanas 
Byzantiuus, ’Ai/TifcorSi/Acir, Xatpt&yeia; Varro, 
De Lingua Latina^ lib. v. p. 43 ; lib. viii. 
p. 103; lib. ix. p. 140, ed. 1619.) W. S. 

AKl'STOPIION CAptiTTo^wi/), a Comic 
poet of whom notliing is knowm except the 
titles of nine of bis plays, from which we 
may infer that he was a writer of the Middle 
comedy at Athens. A few fragments of these 
comeebes are extant, and some others, of 
which it is not known to which of his plays 
they belonged. (Meineke, Histor. Com. (rrcec. 
p. 410.) K. W- n. 

ARl'STOPHON (*Api(rTo<ft&y\ a distin- 
guished painter of Thasos, of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., was the son of Aglaophon, and the 
brother of the celebrated Polygnotus. He 
was probably also the father of the younger 
Aglaophon. [Acslaophon.] Pliny men- 
tions some works by Aristophoii : — Ancaus 
woundcxl by the Boar, with Astypale ; and 
a picture which he calls a “numerosa ta- 
bula,” containing “ Priamus, Helena, Credu- 
litas, Ulysses, Deiphobas, Dolus.” Plutarch 
attributes to Aristophoii, but apparently in 
error, the picture of Alcibiades lying upon 
the knees of Nemca; this picture was painted 
by Aglaophon, the son of Aristophon. Plu- 
tarch also mentions a picture of Philoctetes 
by this painter. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 
1 1, 40 ; Plutarch, Alcibiades. p. 16 ; De And. 
Poet. 3.) R. N. W. 

ARl'STOPHON {*Apiaro4>&y)f a name 
which is common to three Athenian states- 
men, all of whom lived within one portion or 
another of the age of Demosthenes. Ruhn- 
ken was the first to distinguish the three Aris- 
tophoDS exactly from each other; but in 
several pass^es of ancient writers, especially 
the orators, it is still uncertain which of the 
three is referred to. (Ruhnken, Historia 
Critica Oratorum Greecorumt cap. x. ; Wes- 
termann, Geschichte der Bere^amkeitj i. 70, 
93; Clinton, Fasti Hellenicit vol. ii. B.C. 
40.3, 372, 362, 355, 3.54, 341, 340, 830, and 
Appendix; Taylor, Vita Lysia; Corsini, 
Fasti Attici, iii. 275 ; iv: 44.) 

Aristophon of Azenia (^Apurro^y *A(n- 
ffif ), so called firom his native place, a demos 
202 
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of Attica, enjoyed a political career vhich 
was not only eminent, but protracted almost 
beyond the bounds of nature. It embraced 
about half a century, and perhaps even a 
longer period. It has been doubted whether 
he was the same Aristophon who, in the year 
B.c. 411 , was sent by the Four Hundred on a 
mission to Sparta. It is certain, . however, 
that, in b . c . 403 , he was the mover of a noted 
law for coniiuing the right of Atlieiiian citi- 
zenship to persons whose parents on both 
sides were free citizens. Under this law, it 
is said, a son of his own was excluded from 
the citizeuship. In the year n.c. 355 , after 
he had, as it should seem, retired from public 
business, he came forward once more to assist 
Chares (no very creditable associate) in im- 
peaching Iphicrates for his want of success 
m the last campaign of the Social War ; and 
immediately atlerwards Aristophon became 
the accuser of the other ^^cneral, Timotheus, 
whose unjust condemnation, it is said, was 
mainly caused by the deference paid to his 
venerable adversary. In the same year Aris- 
tophon was the principal coadjutor of Le])- 
tiucs in defending his law against Demos- 
thenes, who speaks of the aged statesman 
with great respect and forbearance. Ilis 
position in the state and his powers as an 
orator are likewise represented very favour- 
ably bv others of his contemporaries. lie 
enjoyed great influence* throughout his whole 
public life, although that influence did not 
remain uncontested, since iFschines asserts 
that he defended himself successfully against 
seventy-five impeachments. (Thucydides, 
viii. 86; Atheiiams, lib. xiii. cap. 38 , ed. 
Schweighatiser ; Cornelius Nep(w, fphicratesy 
cap. 3 ; TimotheiiSy cap. 3 ; Aristotle, Khe^ 
toricaf lib. ii. cap. 24 ; Quinctilian, lib. v. 
cap. 12 ; Dinarchus, Contra VhUoclemj p. 
100 ; Demosthenes, Contra Leptinem^ p. 501 , 
cap. 32 ; .^schiues. Contra Timarchitmf p. 
35, 69; Contra Ctesiphontem, p. 418 , 440 ; 
Plutarch, Vitce Decern Oralorunif p. 844 .) 

Aristophon of Colyttus (KoAuttcus), 
so called from the Attic demus where he was 
bom, was a younger man than Aristophon of 
Azenia ; but he, too, was older than Demos- 
thenes. It was this Aristophon whom iEs- 
chines in his youth served as a scribe ; and 
in the oration for the Crown, delivered b.c. 
330, Demosthenes speaks of him as then 
dead, reproaching ^schines for having 
already forgotten ^e obligations he owed to 
hitjoi. and to Kuhulus. Several passages in 
Ddniosthenes certainly refer to this states- 
noiah; and he is described as oue whose in- 
flnenoe in the state was very ^at, and 
whose pinions were highly auworitative. 
(Vita JEsehinis, Anonymous ; Demosthenes, 
De Corond^ p. 248, 250, 281 ; Centra Midiamt 
p. 684, with Ulpian’s scholium.) 

Aristophon, who was the Archon Ejpony- 
mos of the year b.c. 330, when the orations 
^r the Otowu were delivered, was certainly 
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a different person from both of the others 
who bore the name. Aristophon of Azenia 
must have been dead long before ; and, in a 
passage above cited, Demosthenes says that 
Aristophon of Colyttus was dead likewise. 
Aristophon the Archon has sometimes lieeu 
ranked among the orators, on the credit of a 
passage in Theophraslus, which is undoubtedly 
interpolated. (Dionysius Halieariiasseus, Di- 
narchusy cap. 9 ; Diodonis Siculus, lib. xvii. 
cap. 62 ; Theophrastus, Charactercdy cap. 8, 
with Ast’s note.) ‘ W. S. 

ARISTOPHONTES. [Apuleius.] 

ATilSTOTl'LE, or BASTIA'NO DA 
SAN GALLO, an Italian artist, nephew to 
Giuliano and Antonio, and cousin to the 
second Antonio da San Gallo, all ai'chitects 
of note, the last-mentioned more especially, 
was bom at Florence in 1481. He was first 
put to study painting under Pietro Perugino, 
but did not remain long with him, for after 
seeing Michael Angelo's cartoon of Pisa, he 
ceased to attend Periigino's studio, and, like 
many others, made that celebrated produc- 
tion of Buoiiarotti an object of minute and 
earnest study. Besides copying tlie principal 
parts st'purately in detail, he made a copy of 
the iuitire composition on a reduced scale ; 
which last, in the course of a few years 
afu^rwards, became most valuable, the ori- 
ginal cartoon having been maliciously de- 
stroyed, as is supposed, by Baccio Bandmelli, 
who, getting into the room where it was 
kept, tore it and carried it away piecomeal. 
Bastiaiio now jealously treasured his own 
copy, refusing eitlicr to dispose of it at any 
price or to allow another to be taken from 
it; however, at the instance of his friend 
Vasari, he afterwards painted one himself in 
oil, in chiaroscuro, and sent it (1542) to 
Francis I., who liberally remunerated him 
for it. It is the same which is now in the 
Earl of Leicester's collection at Holkham, 
and is engraved in Foster's “ British Gal- 
lery." In the meanwhile, Bastiano be^n to 
apply himself, like others of his family, to 
architecture, and joined his brother Giovan- 
Francesco at Rome, where the latter, who 
was then engaged on the works at St. Peter’s, 
employed him to take charge of his business 
concerns. During his stay at Rome he fre- 
quently visited llafTaello, to whom he had 
been introduced by Giaunozzo Pandolfini, 
bishop of* Troia ; and when the latter built 
himself a house at Florence, after die designs 
of that illustrious artist, Giovan-Francesco 
was employed to conduct the work, but he 
dying in 15.30, the completion of it devolved 
upon Bastiano. Though but a moderate- 
sized house, the Palazzo Pandolfini has been 
esteemed a chef-d*(euvre of its class and par- 
ticular style; and had Bastiano been the 
author of hut one design, his frime as an ar- 
chitect would have been established, whereas 
now his name is only slightly and inci- 
<^tly competed with mat ** monument." Of 
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his own ability in architectural design we 
have now no other proof than tradition and 
contemporary opinion, for it was his fate or 
his choice to be employed upon works which, 
how magnificent soever they may have been, 
were of a very temporary and fugitive na- 
ture. 

On settling at Florence, after his return 
ft-om Rome, he applied himself chiefly to 
perspective and architectural painting, as that 
branch of art best suited to his talents. From 
this period he became chiefly employed in 
planning and executing those sumptuous de- 
corations for solemn festivities or princely 
entertiiinments which were then in vogiu‘, 
including dramatic exhibitions and recita- 
tions. In the scenery required for these 
last, Bastiuno displayed such wonderful skill 
in perspective, as it was then considered, 
that he is said tlience to have acquired tlie 
name of Aristotile, as being profoundly 
skilled in it. Notwithstanding, however, 
that many of his works of this kind are 
spoken of as being nothing less than inawel- 
lous, they do not appear from Vasari’s descrip- 
tion to have lieeii in the very liest taste, or, 
indeed, much better than a strange farrago 
of architectural objects. Among the entc*r- 
tainraents given on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of Cosimo de’ Medici with I^eonora di 
Toledo, in 1 .530, wjis a dramatic jierformance 
got up under the direction of Aristotile, who 
contrived a hollow ciystal sphere filled with 
water, and with lighted torches iH'hiiid it, to 
represent the sun, and this was put and kept 
in motion by machinery, so as to represent 
sunrise at the commencement and sunset at 
the termination of the piece— witli what de- 
gree of illusion may easily be conceived. 

Some time after, when other artists had 
begun to be employed iu preference to him, 
he went to Rome, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by his cousin Antonio, who engaged 
him to supcTintend some of his buildings, and 
among o&ers the works at Castro. After a 
short time he begged to lie released from the 
latter, and returning to Rome found again an 
opportunity of resuming his foniier occupa- 
tion with his pencil. For the Cardinal Far- 
nese he executed a fine perspective, wliich, 
when it was to be paid for, was referred to 
the valuation of Perino del Vaga and Vasari. 
The former, who was jealous both of the 
work and its author, endeavoured to depre- 
ciate it as much as possible, contending that 
Aristotile had been already well paid by the 
money advanced to him during its progress ; 
but Vasari stood out so resolutely for his 
friend, that the other was obliged to come to 
reasonable terms. With that money, and the 
mtuity he had received from Francis L, 
Aristcmle returned to Florence in 1547, there 
to end his days, which he was enabled to do 
in comfort through the liberality of the Grand- 
Duke Cosmo, who allowed him a salary of 
ten scudi per month as a retainer for his 
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services whenever they might be required. 
But he was then verging upon threescore 
years and ten, nor did he live to exc^eed that 
age, dying shortly after he had attained it, 
on the last day of May, 1551. (Vasari, Kite 
de’ rUtori.) W. H. L. 

ARISTOTLE (Aristiiteles, ^ApurrortKiijs), 
a Greek writer, whose influence on philo- 
sophy and on science generally, has continued 
from his own time, through the middle 
ages, up to the present day. The principal 
events of his life are as follows. 

Aristotle was horn at Stagira, in the dis- 
trict Chalcidice, on the Strymonic Bay, in 
the first year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, 
384 B.c. The Athenian orator Demosthenes 
was horn in the same year as Aristotle, and 
also died in the same year. Stagira was ori- 
ginally a colony of Andi-os, and subsequently 
of the Chalcidians ; and consequently, thougn 
situated in tlie territory of the Barbarians, 
it was a seat of Greek civilization, and Aris- 
totle was educated in Greek habits. His 
father Nicomaehus was the physician and 
friend of King Amyntas II. of Macedonia, a 
circumstance to which Aristotle was appa- 
rently indebted for his suhse(|nent connection 
with the royal house of Macedonia. Nico- 
niachus wrote on medicine and natural his- 
tory, and his son probably received from him 
his first impulse towards the natural sciences. 
Aristotle lost his parents at an early age. His 
father was already dead when Aristotle, in 
the seventeenth year of his age, went to 
Athens, then the centre of Greek learning 
B.C. 30 7. Aristotle was a hearer of Plato, 
hut as Plato’s second voyage to Sicily to the 
court of the younger Dionysius of Syracuse 
belongs to the year b.c. 307, the connection 
between them, if already fonned, must have 
been soon interrupted. Aristotle was charged 
with various irregularities in his youthful 
years, such, for instance, as wasting his patri- 
monial property. These imputations, if true, 
arc trivial matters when contrasted with the 
greatness of Aristotle’s maturer years, but in 
ftict they are undeserving of credit, and have 
been refilled by ancient writers (Aristocles 
in the Pra-parat. Evamjd, of Eusebius, xv. 2j). 
The imputation of ingratitude towards his 
great teacher is more serious. Plato is said 
to have early discovered his great abilities : 
he called him the intellect of the school, and 
his bouse the house of the reader. But Plato 
is also reported to have said : he kicks against 
me behind like a foal against his mother. 
It is not however necessary to assume that 
the expression must be understood of any 
personal offence against his master. The 
views of Aristotle were opposed to the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, and especially to the doc- 
trine of ideas, which he criticises without 
reserve and attacks with cogent arguments. 
But Aristotle never assails the personal cha- 
racter of his master ; indeed he says in one 
passage {Eth Nicom, i. 6): “that the whole 
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general is 

difficult, since men with whom he was on 
fHendly terms had introduced the doctrine 
ideas. Yet for truth’s sake a man must be 
able to renounce all personal considerations, 
especially when he is a philosopher. If a 
man has two friends, it is his sacred duty to 
honour truth most of these two.” 

Aristotle remained twenty years in Athens, 
during which he became a teacher of Rhetoric, 
and he attacked Isocrates so violently, that 
Cephisodorus, a pupil of Isocrates, wrote a 
demnce of his master in four books. In b.c. 
648, the year of Plato’s death, Aristotle left 
Athens on the invitation of his friend Her* 
mias, ruler of Atarneus in Mysia. He went 
there in company with Xenocrates, probably 
the well known pupil of Plato, and stayed 
till the death of Hermias, a period of three 
years. Hennias was a eunuch, and is first 
mentioned as the slave of Eubulus, who with 
the aid of Hermias fteed Atarneus from the 
Persian yoke, and made himself master of 
the place. After the violent death of Eu- 
bulus, Hermias governed Atarneus. That 
he was a distinguished man is sufficiently 
proved by Aristotle’s intimacy with him. On 
the occasion of a visit to Athens he had heard 
Plato and Aristotle, and attached himself 
closely to them. Artaxerxes Ochus, kin^ of 
Persia, was desirous of bringing Asia Minor 
again under the Persian yoke ; and Mentor, 
a Greek in the Persian service, contrived 
to draw into a snare Hermias, who lost his 
life through treachery. Aristotle and Xeno- 
crates escaped the Persians by fiying to Mi- 
tylene. Pythias, the only sister of Hermias, 
accompanied Aristotle in his flight, and the 
philosopher took her to wife. Aristotle cele- 
brated the virtues of Hermias in a Peean, 
which is the only poetical attempt by him 
that we possess (Diogenes Laertius, v. 7 ; 
Athenfeus, xv. 1(3). Though it bears rather 
the marks of reflection than of poetic inven- 
tion, still its condensed and noble language 

S *ves it an elevated expression. Aristotle’s 
ght to Mitylene took place in the fourth 
year of the 108th Olympiad, or b.c. 34.5. 

Two years of Aristotle’s life fi’oin this date 
are unknown. In the year b.c. 343, he was 
invited to be the teacher of Alexander, who 
was then thirteen years old. It is a redeem- 
ing trait in the character of Philip, king of 
Macedon, to have selected such a man as 
Aristotle to be the master of his son. Alexan- 
der’s earlier teachers had committed many 
errors in bis education ; Leonidas by strict- 
ness, and Lysimachus by flattery. A fiew 
years before (n.c. 348), about the time Jthat 
Aristotle went to Atarneus, the flourishing 
district of Chalddice, which Philip considered 
as a kind of bulwark of Greece, was devas- 
tated, and Stagira, the birthplace of Aris- 
^6, was among the two and thirty cities 
whi^ Tirore destroyed. Philip now restored 
Stagira, -in order to show his gra^tude to 
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Aristotle for undertaking the education of his 
son (Plutarch, Alexandery c. 7). He also esta- 
blished a school there, in which Aristotle 
seems to have taught at a later period. Aris- 
totle educated Alexander according to the 
true spirit of Greek civilization, and these prin- 
ciples, with which his pupil was early imbued, 
often displayed themselves in his subsequent 
career, though in the midst of the intoxicat- 
ing success of victory he seemed to have for- 
gotten them. He also inspired him with a 
deep passion for Homer, the poet whose 
works were the foundation of all education 
among the Greeks, and in his Persian cam- 
paigns Alexander carried with him a copy of 
Homer which was revised by Aristotle him- 
self. Aristotle also gave him a taste for Na- 
tural Histoiy, and he received from his former 
pupil, during his Asiatic campaign, various 
specimens of animals to enrich that science. 
He conducted Alexander into the deepest 
recesses of philosophical investigation, and 
directed his ambitious mind to such specula- 
tions. The following characteristic story is 
told. When Aristotle published his Meta- 
physiciil writings, Alexander addressed to 
him a letter, in which he asked in a com- 
plaining tone, ” how should he now l)e dis- 
tinguished from any other persons, when the 
doctrines which he had been taught were be- 
come the common property of all he added, 
** that he would rather be distinguished by his 
mental superiority than by his power.” Aris- 
totle replied ; “ You must understand that 
those books are published and are not pub- 
lished ; for they will only be intelli^ble to 
those who have heard me” (Gellius, xx. 5, 
on the authority of Andronicus of Rhodes). 
Doubtless also Aristotle led his pupil to the 
study of states and their constitutions, with 
which Aristotle was so well acquainted, and 
thus sharjpened his judgment for political 
affairs. Aristotle never mentions Alexander 
in his writings, but it is a probable conjecture 
that the chivalric character of his pupil was 
present to his mind when he delineated in his 
Ethic the virtue of the mamanimous man in 
such noble traits (Eth. Nicom, iv. 3). The 
close relationship between Aristotle and Alex- 
ander was disturbed at a later period of his 
pupil’s life. Callisthenes of Olynthus, a kins- 
man and pupil of Aristotle, and himself a 
philosopher, accompanied Alexander in his 
expedition; but his severe and unbending 
character did not well qualify him to live 
al)out the person of a king who was accus- 
tomed to flattery. While Alexander’s attend- 
ants did homage to the young king as if he 
were a deity, Callisthenes viewed him only 
as a man; and while the Macedonians in 
their mode of paying their repeats to the 
king, and in tneir way of living, adopted 
eastern manners and eastern pomp, Callis- 
thenes remained true to the spirit of Greek 
freedom, and endeavoured to maintain its 
character. Plutarch, in his ** life of Alex- 
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ander” (c. 52), has recorded several charac- 
teristic anecdotes of Callisthenes. But this 
behaviour made Callisthenes odious to the 
king’s Macedonian attendants, and Alexander 
became estranged from him. An opportunity 
of ruining him was ea^rly looked for and soon 
found. While the king was in Bactria, the 
conspiracy of Hermolaus against his life was 
discovered, and though Callisthenes was un- 
connected with the conspiracy, and none of 
the conspirators could be induced to confess 
to his participation in the plot, he was impri- 
soned, and died in consequence of the severe 
treatment which he experienced. Aristotle 
indeed had from the begmning feared the un- 
bending temper and the impnident conduct 
of Callisthenes, but yet, according to one ac- 
count, he had recommended him to Alex- 
ander. The fhte of Callisthenes must have in- 
terrupted the relations between Aristotle and 
Alexander; and this circumstance was a suffi- 
cient foundation for suspicions. Certain ex- 
pressions of Alexander in a letter to Anti- 
pater were interpreted as indicating that he 
meditated some mischief against his great 
instrnctor. Subsecpiently, calumny w’ent so 
far as to say, that Aristotle out of revenge had 
prepared the poison which was administered 
to Alexander hy the contrivance of Antipater. 
Yet it is a well established fact that Alex- 
ander did not die of poison, but from the con- 
8e<]^iiences of his excesses, and at that time 
Aristotle and Antipater were not living at the 
same place. Aristotle’s character is free from 
all imputation us to his conduct towards 
Alexander, and the interruption of their 
friendship must be set down to the account of 
Alexander alone. Some of the events of 
Aristotle’s life have been here anticipated, 
for the purpose of giving a connected view 
of his relation to Alexander. The education 
of Alexander under Aristotle was only con- 
tinued for about four years, for Alexander 
was early employed in active life by his fa- 
ther. Now, as Aristotle spent eight years in 
Macedonia it is probable that he was during 
part of this time in his native town of Sta- 
gira. He returned to Athens about the time 
when Alexander was engaged in preparations 
for his Persian war (b.c. 335), and he re- 
mained there nearly to the time of his death, 
a period of thirteen years. Xenocrates was 
then at the head of the Platonic school in the 
Academy. Aristotle established himself in 
the Lyceum, a gymnasium which took its 
name from the neighbouring temple of Apollo 
Lyceus, and he there founded the Peripatetic 
school . The name Peripatetic was probably de- 
rived from the circumstance that Aristotle se- 
lected a shady path in the Lyceum for a walk- 
ing place (veplxaros ) ; and that he generally 
taught there walking backwards and forwards 
(wcpttroTwv), and not sitting. It is said that 
he met his pupils twice a day, once in the 
morning and once in the evening: in the 
morning he taught the stricter science of 
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philosophy, and in the evening the more ge- 
nerally intelligible parts to a larger au^ence. 
It was probably during his second residence 
at Athens that Aristotle wrote the greater 
art of his works: perhaps his rhetorical and 
is lighter works belong to the period of 
his first residence. 

After the death of Alexander, the hatred 
of the Athenians towards the Macedonians, 
which had hitherto lieen suppressed, broke 
out, and the Lamian war followed. In the 
excitement of passion which ensued, Aris- 
totle, who was looked upon as a Macedonian, 
became an object of hostility. A charge was 
brought against him, which in its kind waif 
not new, and which has been the usual charge 
made against philosophy in all ages. The 
hierophant Eurymedon accused him of irre- 
ligion, and partly on the ridiculous ground 
tliat in the Pecan, alx>ve mentioned, he had 
given to Hennias the honour of a divinity. 
Aristotle did not meet tlie charge ; he with- 
drew, that Athens might not, as once before 
in the case of Socrates, now for the second 
time sin against philosophy. He retired to 
Clmlcis in Euheea, where he probably still 
had kinsfolk on his mother’s side, and where, 
as it has been conjectured, he had already 
taught. He died at Chalcis in the same year, 
B.c. 322, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
Shortly before his death, according to a current 
story, he had delicately hintod which of his 
pupils he "would have for his successor. The 
most distinguished among them were Eude- 
iniis of KhcHies, and Theophrastus of Leslies. 
Accordingly Aristotle asked for Rhodian wine, 
tasted it, and said, in truth it is a strong and 
pleasant wine. Then he called for Lesbian 
wine, and after tasting it, said, Both are good 
wines; but the Lesbian is the better. From 
this time Theophrastus was considered his 
successor in the Peripatetic school. Several 
false stories about the manner of Aristotle’s 
death were current. Some reported that he 
poisoned himself through fear of the result 
of the proceeding which had been com- 
menced against him. But this could not be 
a reason for poisoning himself, for at Chalcis 
he was beyond the limits of the Athenian 
territory. Others say that he drowned him- 
self in the Euripus out of despair at not beinff 
able to discover the cause of the singular ebb 
and flow in that narrow channel. But ac- 
cording to the best testimony he died a na- 
tural death. He left a son, Nicomachus, 
whom he had after the death of Pythias by 
Herpyllis, and a daujghter Pythias by the 
first marriage. This is a rapid sketch of the 
chief events in Aristotle’s life. The spirit 
that animated him, still speaks to us. His 
sphere was philosophy, and though he had a 
deep insight into practical life, yet he viewed 
it merely as an object of theory. He only 
took a part in it when circumstances led 
him ; for instance, he did good service to the 
Athenians, by going on an embassy to King 
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Philip, an event ■which probably belongs to 
the latter part of his first residence at Athens ; 
and through his connection with Philip he 
became the restorer of his native city. It 
was only those who could not comprehend 
his greatness, who endeavoured to throw im- 
putations on his conduct; but these imputa- 
tions Were refuted by the ancients themselves. 
His life was characterized by a well ba- 
lanced moderation, which, according to his 
doctrine, was the characteristic of virtue. An 
ancient writer said of him, that he was mo- 
derate even to excess. Visconti, in his 
“ Iconographie Grecque,*’ has given the va- 
rious portraits of Aristotle as represented in 
marble, and they agree very well with the 
ancient deseriptions of his person. 

The real acts of Aristotle’s life are his 
teaching and his writings, which have directed 
science, and determined its character even to 
the present day. We cannot fully compre- 
hend the peculiar chameter of Aristotle’s 
doctrines without contrasting them with those 
of Plato. Plato and Aristotle occupy the 
central place in the philosophy of the Greeks, 
and the investigations of the present day must 
always recur to them, if our object is m as- 
certain the principles by which we may form 
a ■view of the Wlmle of things. The axis 
around which philosophical speculation turns 
is centered in the minds of Plato and Aristotle. 
The investigations of the earlier philosophers 
reached only to parts, though important parts, 
of the Universe, and they regarded these parts 
as the whole ; Pythagoras made number and 
harmony the principle of his philosophy ; the 
Ionian physical speculation adopted a mate- 
rial first principle; and the philosophy of 
Socrates had for its basis that which was good 
with reference to man. The greatness of 
Plato and Aristotle consisted in binding to- 
gether the several parts of philosophy in one 
governing comprehensive Unity, and in cre- 
ating one intellectual antitype of the Uni- 
versal, a self-conscious entire^ of thoughts — 
a system, in the proper sense of the terra. Yet 
they constructed their respective systems from 
a different point of view. Pluto’s was the Ideal : 
he spiritualized our cognition. Aristotle’s 
was the Real : he established it on realities. 
The general character of their opposing sys- 
tems cannot be better expressed than it is in 
Raphael’s “ School of Athens.” Both philoso- 
phers stand in the middle of the school, en- 
gaged in a contest on their respective systems. 
Plato, a venerable grey-headed man, is point- 
ing upwards with his right hand as it were 
to that region of truth which lies above the 
earth. Aristotle, a vigorous man in the ful- 
ness of his maturity, is stretching out his 
right arm and pointing with extended hand 
to the eartii, the Real, as if he would there 
securely fix the foundations of his knowledge. 
Plato contemplated the world with the eyes of 
the Greek artist, and he clothed his concep- 
tions ip the vesture of the beautiful ; his ideas 
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are the spiritual forms according to which 
God, like an artificer, fashions the world and 
all tiling. Aristotle stripped off this vesture ; 
he sou^t to discover the notions which are 
at the bottom of all sensuous Impressions, 
1 these notions are only objects of thought. 
He examined fkets, and endeavoured to sub- 
ject them to the notion which we have of 
them. But it is a misrepresentation to say 
that Aristotle .was an Empiric like Locke, 
accor(Ung to whom the mind is a mere tabula 
rasa, on which Experience, sensation, and 
reflection, impress ideas. According to Aris- 
totle, the understanding is also that creative 
activity which conceives principles and appre- 
hends them in phienomena. Consistently with 
this, Aristotle expressed the most general 
truth in philosophy thus : pha?nomena must 
determine the notion of the thing, and the 
notion in its tuna must determine the phaeno- 
mona. Aristotle is an unfathomable intellect. 
There is nothing too great or too small for his 
observation ; nothing which his understanding 
could not grasp. He not only mastered all 
the sciences of his day, but he carried them 
furtlier ; he extended them in detail, he fitted 
the parts together, and formed them into a 
consistent whole. In philosophy 'we observe a 
twofold tendency which is seldom united in the 
same person ; a tendency towards the infinite 
variety of individual things, to the inexhausti- 
ble mass of material; and the opposite tendency 
to the universal thought which masters this 
variety and pervades this mass. Seldom, if 
ever, have these two tendencies been so evenly 
balanced, and seldom have they so mutually 
co-operated with each other as in Aristotle. 
In this union consists his astonishing great- 
ness. Plato is more ideal, hut Aristotle more 
universal. In the writings of Plato the genius 
of the artist, of the poet, is always felt ; hut 
Aristotle is the man of prose, and the inves- 
tigation of hare realities is his province. In 
place of the charm of plastic art we find in 
Aristotle greater power of observation, and 
more acute analysis and investigation. Plato 
clothed his philosophical inquiries in the 
artistic form of Dialogue, and in the person of 
Socrates represents a living^ philosopher, 
whom, out of the fulness of ms love and de- 
votion, he makes the central point of all his 
writings. In Aristotle’s works all individual 
personality is suppressed : it is only the mat- 
ter which directs the investigation, and in 
place of the Dialogue he put his philosophic^ 
sketches in a systematic form. Plato is 
always labouring to refer our knowledge back 
to the unity of the Idea, but he neglects, on the 
other hand, to follow out this unity into its 
differences, and the whole into its parts. Aris- 
totle attends to both, and his geniiu for order 
gives both a general view and a division of the 
sciences. In nearly all the sciences Aristotle 
oi^ned new paths. He created Logic, and 
laid down the laws which goveni 4 par con- 
clusions. What existed before his time ■was 
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no more than unconnected attempts. Kant 
observes, that ** Logic since the time of Aris* 
totle, like pure Geometry since the time of 
Euclid, is a finished science, which in all 
essentials has received neither improvement 
nor alteration.” With respect to notions 
which Aristotle investigates in his “ Physic,” 
the principles of Nature, and specially Motion, 
Space, ana l^me, which are the ultimate prin- 
ciples, little had been done before his time. 
He embraces all organic nature in one com- 
prehensive view, and at the same time with 
the diligence of the collector, the care of the 
observer, and the acuteness of the analyst, 
he lays the foundations of Botany and Zoo- 
logy. With profound thought he investigated 
the nature of the Mind, and explained its 
development in his wonderful Psychology : 
he was thus the first to create a science of 
Mind. In his “ Ethic ” he considered new 
questions, as, for example, the freedom of the 
will and responsibilitjr. Plato planned the 
ideal of a State, yet with all the depth of his 
philosophy he could not discover the means 
of adapting his ideal to real life. Aristotle 
examined me constitutions and positive usages 
of existing states in detail, and with his mind 
matured by this practical experience he wrote 
his “ Politic,” in which work he examines 
and passes judgment on existing political 
forms according to tlieir several internal cha- 
racters. He treated of all the forms of elo- 
quence in his “ Rhetoric,” and lie first esta- 
blished a theory of art in his “ Poetic.” Lastly, 
by his investigation of ultimate principles, 
which is comprised in his “ First Philosophy” 
(“ Philosophia Prima”), he gave to Meta- 
physic its proper direction. Aristotle’s me- 
thod is characterized by sound criticism; 
before giving his own views he never neglects 
to examine the doctrines of his predecessors 
in philosophy. He shows wherein they are 
defective, and at the same time states how 
far they are true, and thus he prepares the 
way for his own theory. This peculiarity 
makes his writings an authority for the his- 
tory of philosophy, and Aristotle may lie con- 
sidered the founder of this science also. Con- 
quest was the sphere of the Macedonians, and 
tnepr never produced any thing great in science 
or m art : the Macedonian character showed 
itself at a later period in tlie school of Alex- 
andria ; it had learning, and was eager to 
acquire knowledge, but it had neither ori- 
ginality nor ci*eative power. Aristotle also 
was a learned man and a collector of mate- 
rials, and so fkr he may be viewed as the 
precursor of the Alexandrine period. But in 
Aristotle the material is governed and vivified 
by his own creative power. Aristotle does 
not belong to the national mind of Greece. 
The period of genmne Greek antiquity which 
has perpetuated itself in the beauti&l creations 
of pjoetry and eloquence, of sculpture and 
architecture, was already past, and Aristotle 
could only contemplate it at a distance ; he 
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reflects upon it as on a subject foreign to his 
age. The whole direction of his philosoidiy 
is rather towards tliat which belongs to man- 
kind in general, and to the rational, than to 
that which is peculiarly Greek. This cha- 
racter of universality made Aristotle’s works 
intelligible even in the Middle Ages, and it 
rendered his philosophy susceptible of an 
intimate union with Christian Theology. 

It would be useful if we could arrange Ae 
extant writings of Aristotle in chronologftal 
order, just as we can those of Cicero, nearly 
every one of which can be assigned to its 
proper year. But with the writings of Aris- 
totle we are not so fortunate. They are en- 
tirely occupied with the subject matter itself, 
and they never touch on personal affairs : 
consequently they contain no hints which 
enable us to connect them with the active 
life of the author. 'I'his is a remarkable trait 
in Aristotle’s character. lie was closely con- 
nected with the princes who ])layed the most 
important part in the history of his own time. 
King Philip of Macedonia and his son Alex- 
ander ; and yet he was so far from all vanity 
on this head that he never even touches on 
the subject. Flonscious of his own personal 
dignity, he despised the splendour which is 
reflected from exalted rank. This silence, 
which does honour to his independent cha- 
racter, deprives us of the means of coimect- 
iug his writings chronologically with the 
political events of his period. There were 
once extant letters from Aristotle to King 
Philip and to Antipater, with whom Aris- 
totle was closely connectecl. The loss of 
these letters is much to be lamented : if we 
still had them it ini^ht be possible to deter- 
mine something positive as to the external 
histoiy of Aristotle’s writings. The letters 
which now bear the name of Aristotle are 
not genuine. 

• There has always been a traditional divi- 
sion of Aristotle’s writings into Acroumatic 
or Esoteric, and Exoteric (Plutarch, Alex- 
ander, c. 7 j Gellius, xx. 5). The Esoteric, 
it was considered, treated of the peculiar dif- 
ficulties of philosophy, which were hidden 
from the mass, and were only accessible to 
the initiated ; they were accordingly named, 
after the analogy of the Mysteries, Epoptic 
writings. The Exoteric were occupied with 
subjects which were generally intelligible. 
But it is very doubtful if this distinction was 
made by Aristotle. At any rate we cannot 
understand it in the sense that Aristotle kept 
certain doctrines concealed, and only com- 
municated them as a secret to his favoured 
pupils. Tlie expression Esoteric never oc- 
curs in his writings; and when Aristotle 
speaks of Exoteric discourses and investi- 
gations, it is often uncertain whether he 
means generally views and discourses such 
as were common beyond the limits of the 
School and belonged to ordinary life, or 
whether he is alluding particularly to writ- 
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ings and lectures of his own, in which he < 
treated matters in a popular way. There 
were certainly works which, from being 
written in a less philosophical manner, were 
not a part of his system (populariter scripta, 
Cicero, De Finibusy v. 5.), and might he 
considered as introductory essays. Of this 
class were the Dialogues of Aristotle, of 
which only fragments remain ; and they 
were called Exoteric by Plutarch and the 
expositors of Aristotle. If they were written 
in the Platonic fashion, still they wanted the 
Platonic characteristic of animated Dialogue, 
for each person was made to pronounce a 
complete and connected discourse. It is 
possible that these Dialogues l>eloitg to the 
period of Aristotle's first r^idence at Athens ; 
and it is a probable conjecture at least as to 
the Dialogue Eudemus, which treated of the 
Soul and of Immortality. Aristotle’s Platonic 
friend Eudemus died in Sicily (01. 105. 4.), 
and Aristotle inscribed the Dialogue Eu- 
demus in honour of his friend. Some lH?au- 
tiful fragments of this dialogue have been 
preserved. 

According to a well-known tradition, the 
philosophical writings of Aristotle had a 
sin^lar fate (Strabo, xiii. p. (JOS *, Plutarch, 
SuUat c. 26). Neleus of Scepsis, in Troas, 
it is said, inherited the library of Theo- 
phrastus, which included that of Aristotle, 
for Aristotle had bequeathed his library to 
his successor Theophrastus. Neleus took 
the library to Scepsis, and bequeathed it to 
his descendants, who, being ignorant per- 
sons, shut up the books, and let them lie 
neglected. Observing the eagerness of the 
Attali, kings of Pergaraus, under whose do- 
minion Scepsis was, and who were looking 
after books to form a library at Pcrganius, 
they hid them in the ground in a cellar. A 
long time after, when they had been injured 
by damp and mould, the proprietors sold 
the books of Aristotle and Theophrastus to 
Apellicon for a large sum. This Apellicon 
was more a lover of hooks than a philoso- 
pher. In onler to restore what was damaged, 
he had new copies of the books made ; but 
he filled up the lacunse incorrectly, and pub- 
lished the works with abundance of errors. 
The old Peripatetics, according to this story, 
or at least the followers of Theophrastus, 
had no books with the exception of a few 
which were chiefly exoteric; and conse- 
quently they could not philosophize in the 
scientific manner of their school, but must 
have been confined to treating of general 
propositions in a rhetorical manner. And 
though the later Peripatetics, after those 
boolu were brought to light, could prosecute 
their philosophical studies more in Aristotle's 
spirit, yet, owing to the numerous blunders 
in the copies of his writings, they could only 
guess at the meaning of a good deal. Sulla 
brought Apellicon's libn^ to Rome, and 
frith it the writings of Aristotle. From this 
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strange story it has been inferred that Aris- 
tot)e published none of his writings; and, 
fuither, that the writings of Aristotle, after 
the time of Theophrastus, were concealed 
for near two hundred years ; and, lastly, that 
this history of Aristotle's books accounts for 
numerous corruptions in the text. All these 
conclusions are in themselves improbable; 
and the story, with all its consequences, has 
been recently subjected to such an examina- 
tion as to show that, if tnie, it can only 
apply to Aristotle's original manuscripts. 
(Brandis, Ueber die Schicksale der Aristote^ 
lischen Bucher und einige Kriterien ihrer 
Aechtheitf Rhein. Mus. 1827 ; Chmical Jour^ 
Italy Ixxiii. pp. 56-63; Kopp, Nachtra^t 
Rhein. Mus. iii. 1. p. 93, &C. ; Stahr, Arts- 
totelia^ ii. Band. 1832.) One can hardly 
suppose any reason why Aristotle should not 
have published his works, and, indeed, it is 
distinctly stated that he did publish some of 
them. Andronicus of Rhodes, who was a 
contemporary of Cicero, and also survived 
him, an<l arranged the writings of Aristotle, 
seems to have had no doubt that Aristotle 
himself published his Metaphysic. There 
are also indications that the writings of Aris- 
totle were in the great library of Alexandria. 
David the Armenian, who lived at the close 
of the fifth century of our asra, says in his 
Commentaries to- the Categories of Aris- 
totle, that King Ptolemy Philadelphus made 
a catalogue of the writings of Aristotle, and 
wrote his life. Ilermippus, who resided in 
Alexandria, and was the pupil of Callima- 
chus, wrote on the life and writings of Aris- 
totle. Lastly, there are also indications con- 
tradictory of Strabo's statements, that the 
oldest Peripatetics and other philosophical 
schools, as, for instance, the Academics, 
Stoics, Megarics, and Epicureans, used the 
writings of Aristotle. The oldest Peripate- 
tics, .l'heo]>hra8tu8, Eudemus, and Phanias, 
composi'd logical and physical essays, which 
had the same titles as similar works of Aris- 
totle, and had reference to his writings. In 
the writings of the Stoic Chrysippus there 
were also references to the writings of Aris^ 
totle. If the Peripatetics of that age had so 
^r de^nerated tliat they had ceased to phi- 
losopl^e in the spirit of Aristotle, and only 
treated general topics in a rhetorical style ; 
the reason was not that there were no writ- 
ings of Aristotle, but that the Peripatetics of 
that age did not, like Aristotle and his first 
pupils, investigate nature and fkcts in a tnie 
spirit. The story in Strabo may, for these 
reasons, be safely rejected. 

Two ancient lists of the writings of Aris- 
totle have been preserved : one in Diogenes 
Laertius (lib. v.), and another in an anony- 
mous life *of Aristotle, which is printed m 
the commentary of Menage on Diogenes (v. 
35). The former was probably derived 
fh>m Alexandria, where there must have 
been a collection of Aristotle's writings : the 
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second is apparently richer. By a compari- 
son of the two it seems probable that this 
second list is founded on that of Diogenes, 
yet many titles have been inserted in it, and 
probably without any critical care. Many 
of the writings of Aristolte which are there 
enumerated are lost ; and others which are 
still extant are not registered under the titles 
by which they are now known : for example, 
the list of Diogenes does not contain the Me- 
taphysic. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, who was living in 
Rome about b.c. 50, did good service to the 
writings of Aristotle. He gave them a criti- 
cal revision, and published them, arranged 
according to their contents, in divisions 
called pragmateidB (irpay/xarciai). He also 
wrote a work, no longer extant, on Aristotle 
and his writings, in five books, in which he 
defended his arrangement. His division is 
probably the foundation of that in our older 
editions. 

It will be more suitable to treat of the 
commentators and translators of Aristotle, 
after discussing his writings and the doc- 
trines which they contain. 

The following are the most important edi- 
tions of all the works of Aristotle : 

The Editio Princeps, which has the value 
of a MS., is the Aldine, called Aldina Major, 
printed at Venice by Aldus Maimtius, 149,5 
— 1498, 5 vols. fol. It is well printed, and 
was scarce even in the time of Erasmus. 
Certain small variations show that this edi- 
tion was printed twice (Dr. Postolaka, in the 
Zeitachrin Wiener Jahrtriicher^ 1831, 2nd 
Heft). The edition of Basle contains the 
emendations of Simon Gryna’us, and the 
preface of Erasmus; Basle, 1531, fol. The 
second Ba.sle edition belongs to the year 
1539; and the third, on which both Conml 
Gesner and Grynscus were employed, to 
1550. The Aldina Minor was edited by ,T. 
B. Camotius, whence it is also called Camo- 
tiana, Venice, 1551 — 53, 0 vols. 8vo. 

The Frankfort edition by F. Sylburg has 
some critical notes and indexes; it is well 
printed, and justly valued ; Frankfort, 1.584 
— 1587, llwols. 4to. The edition of Isaac 
Casaulxm, besides some various readings 
and emendations printed on the margin, con- 
tains the Latin translation by several hands ; 
I^on, 1590, fol., Geneva, 1605, fbl. The 
edition of Du Val contains the Latin ver- 
sion; Paris, 1619 and 1629, 2 vols. fol.; 
1639, 4 vols. fol. Du Val was physician and 
councillor to Louis XIII. of France. He 
has added a view of the Peripatetic philoso- 
phjy, and of the writing of Aristotle. The 
edition of Buhle contains valuable literary 
notices in the first volume ; but it was never 
finished. Only five volumes 8vo. appeared ; 
Deux Pouts, 1791—1800. 

The most important edition for the text of 
Aristotie is that of ’Immanuel Bekker or of 
the Berlin Academy, Berlin, 1831 — 1386, 
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4 vols. 4to. ^ The first two volumes contain 
the text, which is established on the collation 
of numerous manuscripts, but no use has been 
made of those older readings which may be 
derived the Greek commentators on 

Aristotle. The third volume contains the 
Latin translatious of the works of Aristotle. 
The fourth volume is entitled * Scholia in 
Aristotelem. Collect Christianus Augustus 
Brandis, edidit Academia Regia Borussica, 
1830, 4to :* it contains excerpts from the com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, chiefly Greek, printed 
and imprinted, and is very usefiil for the un- 
derstanding of the text. A fifth part, which 
is to be a contiuatiou of the Scholia, is still 
expected. 

The Tanehnitz edition of Aristotle, Leip- 
zig, 1832, 10 vols. lOmo., is stereotyped and 
cheap, but uncritical ; the pointing is so bad 
as to destroy the sense. The very same text 
has been repeated under the title of a new 
edition: ‘Aristotelis Opera omnia qiite ex- 
stant. Cura Car. Herm. Weise, Leipzig, 
1841,* &c. What is addeil upon the onler of 
Aristotle’s writings shows a want of all 
sound knowledge of the subject, and it is in- 
credible how such a production could ven- 
ture to make its appearance in Germany 
after Bekker’s edition (Bonitz, Die JVeue 
Jeitaiarhe Literaturzeitiauf, 1842). Further 
information on the editions of Aristotle, and 
of his several works, may be found in Buhl e’s 
edition, vol. i. p. 210, &c. ; Ilofiinan’s 
con JJihlioijraphicum : and Aristotle, De 
Anima^ by Trendelenburg, Jena, 1833, Pre- 
face, n. 17, &c. 

It nas been already observed that it can- 
not be determined to what years of Aris- 
totle’s life, respectively, his several writings 
l)elong. But it cannot even be certainly 
ascertained in what order they followed one 
another. It is true that we find passages in 
his writings in which other writings are 
mentioned ; but if we were to assume that 
the book wliich cites another was published 
afier it, we should make untrue conclusions, 
for the citations in his writings cross one an- 
other ; and very frequently two writings, as, 
for instance, the Analytica Priora and the 
Topicq mutually refer to one another. The 
investigation of the order of Aristotle’s writ- 
ing is, consequently, a matter of ^eat diffi- 
culty. (Hitter, (veachichte der Jrhiloaoplne, 
iii. p. 29 ; Aristotle, De Anima^ ed. Trende- 
lenburg, p. 114, &c.) 

Thougn the chronological order of Aris- 
totle’s works cannot be ascertained with any 
probability, yet even in antiquity attempts 
were made to arrange them systematically. 
Of this character was the attempt of Andro- 
nicus of Rhodes, which has be^ already 
mentioned. (Stahr, AriiUoteliat ii. p. 254.) 
In order to help to distribute and arrange the 
proper philosophical writings of Aristotle in 
the true sense of his system, we must premise 
some notions on the Aristotelian philosophy. 
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In tlie first chapters of his Metaphysic, t 
Aristotle has sketched with a masterly hand | 
thd development of knowledge, which begins ' 
.with sensaUon, and is perfected in the ulti- 
mate principles of Metaphysic. He has there 
shown how the human mind, from an intei*nal 
necessity, proceeds from one step to another, 
from the observation of the senses to a blind 
comprehension of the individual in the general 
(Jlkvtipia); from this empincal process to the 
consciousness of the general (art, 
from art to the cognition of reason, which 
may be taught, to science properly so called 
{imirriiix'n) ] and lastly from the individual 
science to a science which is above all othei‘s, 
to Philosophy, which is perfected in the 
knowledge of the ultima||p and divine prin- 
ciples (metaphysic). 

Then comes the question, how can this 
comprehensive science be divided? Here 
Aristotle assumes, as the principle of division, 
the relationship between the activity of the 
human mind and its object. The mind is 
either employed in contemplation, and, re- 
maining as it were within itself, receives into 
itself phenomena, and strives to comprehend 
their foundation ; or it steps out of itself, and 
operates on the external world, with reference 
to its own objects or ends, as man does when 
he acts in common life, and when, as in the 
matter of art, he ci*eates. These three notions. 
Contemplation (dewpcTv, specidari), Action 
{vpArruv\ Creation or Invention (iro<f?v), 
Aristotle applies for the piiipose of obtaining 
the most general division of Philosophv. The 
result is the Theoretical, Practical, and Poeti- 
cal Philosophy, of which the first lias refer- 
ence to the objects of pure contemplation, the 
second to active life, and the third to art 
(comp. Aristotle, Metaphi/s.^ vi. 1. xi. 1. 6.). 
The distinction between the theoretical and 
the practical philosophy has been maiutained 
ever since the time of Aristotle. The third 
part, of which Aristotle only laid the found- 
ation, and which is not yet fully developed, 
was subsequently neglected, and it is only in 
recent times, and through M'hat Ims been done 
chiefly in Germany, and since the time of 
Kant and Schiller, for the establishment of 
the principles of Art, that it has been re- 
stored to its proper place in our philosophical 
systems as the Philosophy of ArtoriEsthetic. 

Aristotle attempted to make a subdivision 
of there three g^t heads. The principle 
which he followed in the Theoretical part can- 
not be briefly explained. It will be sufficient 
to add that he divided the Theoretical philoso- 
phy into the First Philosophy (Metaphysic), 
the Mathematical, and the Physical (the sci- 
ence of Nature in the widest sense). While 
the First Philosophy (Metaphyaic), according 
to Aristotle, had for its object the contempla- 
tion of Being as Being, Being in its general es- 
sence (whence it has sulMsequently been called 
Ontology) ; the remaining sciences, as it were, 
take a portion or one side of Being fi>r their 
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several contemplation, as, for instance, the 
Mathematical sciences take Magnitude (Me* 
taphi/s.f iv. 1), and the Physical take the se- 
veral sides or views of Nature. The Prac- 
tical Philosophy is also called the Political 
in the wider serilfe, since, according to the 
notion of the ancients, there is no action 
beyond the sphere of the State. Considered 
otheiwise, it consists of three parts, Ethic, 
which concerns the life and actions of the 
individual; Qiconomic, which concerns a 
house or family ; and Politic (in the limited 
sense of the term), which concerns the State 
Nicom. X. 10.). Under the philoso- 
phy of Art, so far as it is developed in Aris- 
totle, would be comprehended Poetic and 
Rhetoric. 

This division does not comprehend Logic, 
which Aristotle himself formed into a sci- 
ence ; and it niay be properly asked in what 
part of Aristotle’s system it should be placed. 
I^gic is presupposed in all branches of sci- 
ence, and Aristotle (Metanhys. iv. 3) re- 
<|uires that a person should know the docr 
trine of syllogistic conclusions, which in 
fact forms the most important part of the 
Aristotelian Logie, before be proceeds to the 
investigation of other sciences. Consequently 
in the Aristotelian system Lope must come 
first ; a preparation for, and aid to, the otlier 
sciences. 

Accordingly the writings of Aristotle, if 
we discuss them with reference to the whole 
system, must be treated in the following 
order; — I. The writings on Logic. II. The 
writings on Theoretical Philosophy ; 1. the 
metaphysical ; 2. the mathematical ; 3. the 
physical (natural history) writings in the 
wider sense. III. The writings which be- 
long to Practical Philosophy ; 1. the ethi- 
cal ; 2. the economical ; 3. the political. 
IV. The writings which belong to the Phi- 
losophy of Art. Thei*e still remain some 
other writings which are less strictly con- 
nected with the system. Even among the 
ancient commentators we find Aristotle’s 
writirijb^ distributed in a manner which re- 
sembles that which is here given, as result- 
ing from his system. In accoidance with 
this outline we shall first mve a general view 
of Aristotle’s doctrine, and then add the ne- 
cessary literary notices. 

Though Anstotle established Logic as a 
Science, and carried it out to a certain de- 
gree of perfection, yet he had no general 
name for it. The Stoics were the first to use 
the word Logic in the sense which it has 
among .us at present. When Aristotle uses 
the word * logical,’ he means something more 
special. Dialectic, also, in his writing^ 
means something different. With him it is 
nqt a cognitive science, but a tentative Art, 
inasmuch as its object is to examine tho- 
roughly what is the popular notion on any 
propos^ subject, to wore out in every form 
the difficulties therein contained, and thus to 
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prepare the way for the knowledge of prin- 
ciples. This want of a comprehensive name 
gave rise to the denomination Organon, to 
express all the logical writings of Aristotle. 
This word has often been misunderstood. It 
had its origin in a disputej)etween the Stoics 
and the Peripatetics. ^ The Stoics divided all 
Philosophy into Logic, Ethic, and Physic, 
and made Lo^c a necessary part of Philoso- 
/ / : the Peripatetics maintained that it was 
only an instrument (upyavoy) of philosophy. 
According ^to this view, the instrument pre- 
cedes philosophy, and consequently the Or- 
ganon receives the first place. 

If we would fully comprehend the import- 
ance of what Aristotle did for I^gie, we 
must divest ourselves of the abstractions 
which, from our earliest years, have become 
familiar to us, and transport ourselves to 
that period when the understanding first 
attempted to make its own activity and 
apparently countless forms the object of 
investigation, and to reduce to certain laws 
its diversified movements. This requires 
an astonishing amount of reflection and ab- 
straction, and the greatest exactness and 
capacity of thought. Aristotle has truly 
said, in reference to the fouiulation of the 
sciences (Sophist. Elench. c. 3.‘1) — *• Perhaps 
the beginning of everything is the greatest, 
according to the common saying; and for 
this reason it is also the most dillicult. For 
just as in its efficiency it is the most power- 
fill, so as to magnitude it is the least and the 
most difficult to discover : for when the be- 
ginning is once made, it is easy to add.” 

The subject of I^ogic n*qiured an examina- 
tion of language, which is the external form 
of thought. Aristotle treats of this particu- 
larly in the books on the Categories, and on 
the expression of the judgment ( De Inter- 
pretationc) ) Logic and (Irammar here make 
their first steps side by side. Logic, which 
examines our knowledge, begins where the 
thought claims to be a truth ; and this first 
appears in the Proposition which is the ex- 
pression of the judgment. ITiat affirmative 
judgment is true which combines the notions 
as things are combined in reality ; and that 
negative judgment is true which separates 
the notions as things arc separated in reality. 
Judgments which are the opposites of these 
are mlsc. But when the notion (term) is 
expressed by itself, and detached h'om the 
imion of the proposition, the notion remains 
in a state of indifference, and is neither true 
nor ffilse. In the book “ De Interpreta- 
tione,” (ITcpl ipprivttast) Aristotle examines 
the judgment and its various forms, the ^- 
neral, the particular, and the indefinite 
jud^ent; the modal forms, as they appear in 
the judgment, of reality, possibility, chance, 
and necesnty, the value and the relations of 
these forms ; and he discusses the subject of 
oonh^es. The mode of treating the^ mat- 
ters is so acute and subtle, but yet so difficult, 
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that the ancients said that Aristotle, when 
he wrote this book, dipped his pen in intel- 
lect. ^lle prosecuted his investigation ofthe 
judgment till he arrived at the elemental 
parte into which it is resolved, and thus, as 
It appears, he discovered his ten Categories 
(Pm^dicamenta). Aristotle proposed the 
question, what are the most general notions 
under which ail our ideas may be arranged ; 
and he established ten of such Categories, Sub- 
stance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Where, 
When, Position (xcTtr^ai), to Have, to lie 
Active, to be Passive. It is inconsistent with 
the systematic mind of Aristotle to suppose, 
as many have done, that he got together at 
random, without order, those notions which 
give order to all our thought. If we follow 
the traces which indicate their origin, they 
ap|M?ar to have resulted from the consideration 
of the parts of the proposition (on this subject 
see the essay of F. A. Trendelenburg, De 
Aristotelis Cateqoriis^ Berlin, 1833). The 
doctrine of the C'^ategories has been import- 
ant to philosophy, for a great question is 
there propounded, and an insight is opened 
into the most essential notions of the mind. 
The Stoics in ancient and Kant in modem 
times have occupied themselves very much 
with this subject ; and the progress of the 
moilern German Ix)gic is connected with the 
inquiry, from whdt principles tlic Catego- 
ries are developed in the thought, and what 
authority they have. 

Aristotle observes, that we either learn the 
general from the individual and particular, 
or the particular and individual fVom the 
general. In the first mode of proceeding we 
begin with that which is nearest to us and to 
us IS the first ; for the perception by the senses 
is the beginping of the process of knowing. 
In the second mode of proceeding we begin 
with that which lies nearest to Nature, and 
to Nature is the first, for Nature creates ac- 
cording to the general law. The first mode 
of proceeding is Induction ; the second the 
Syllogism. Aristotle has investigated Induc- 
tion with less accuracy ; but to the laws of 
the Syllogism, the figures, the different pre- 
mises, assumptions, and conditions, he has 
devoted his entire energy, and all his acute- 
ness. The “ Analytics Priora” (*Ai/aA.wTi«d 
vp^epa**.) are specially occupied about the 
Syllogism, and therein he shows a wonderfiil, 
one might say a mathematical, combination 
of all possible relationship, and a compre- 
hensive view of the internal nature of the 
Syllogism, especially of the terminus medius 
(middle term). If since his time it has been 
found possible to give a clearer view of many 
parte, still we always find tlie results in 
Aristotle complete. It has, indeed, often been 
supposed that Aristotle’s Figures of Syllo- 
gism, are incomplete, since Galen has added 
a fourth to Aristotle’s three. But this is a 
conffision of two different modes of division 
which are possible in the Figures of Syllo- 
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gism. In assuming four Figures we have 
respect to the difference in external position, 
which the middle term may occupy in the 
premises, as subject or predicate. But 
though Aristotle enumerates only three Fi— 
mires, he comprehends in such enumeration 
the same poi^ibilities of the syllogism, but 
bis point of view is Afferent, for he considers 
the internal relationship of the three terns 
which form the conclusion, and nothing 
else. Besides what is contained in the fourth 
Figure, which has a very artificial form, is 
included by Aristotle in the first and second 
figure. 

The ** Analytica Posteriora” ('AvoKvtik^ 
fiirrcpa)^ go fuiwer, inasmuch as the^ have 
for their object to ascertain how science is 
established through the concliisious of the 
Syllogism. Accordingly they treat of Proof, 
and the general and particular principles of 
the sciences. The investigation of the de- 
termination of the Notion (Definition) is es- 
pecially remarkable, since, according to 
Aristotle’s view, knowledge is concentrated 
in the Definition {6pi€rfi6s\ which is the in- 
tellectual linutation.of Uie phenomena, inas- 
much as it refers them back to that which 
produces them. And hence it appears how far 
the Logic of Aristotle is removed from being 
a bare formal Logic, which merely analyzes 
the forms and the functions of thought with- 
out measuring thought by things, and with- 
out trying the Ixigical by the Real. Aristotle 
rather se^ the truth of the forms of thought in 
the investigation of the varied forms of Being 
to which they correspond. Thus he shows 
with great acuteness, that that which in 
realit^r is the efiicient cause, is the middle 
term in the syllogism which comprehends 
that reality. As the ** Analytica Posteriora ” 
in treating of proof must treat of first prin- 
ciples, they necessarily extend into Uie pro- 
vince of Metaphysic. This important view 
of them is overlooked when the name Aris- 
totelian is given to the formal Logic in the 
fiense in which it was understood by Kant in 
Germany, and when no deeper logical mean- 
ing is attributed to Aristotle. Such an ab- 
stract separation of matter and form is entirely 
foreign to his system. 

The name Analytica is founded on the 
circumstance that the demonstration and the 
conclusion are referred back by the means 
of analysis to the elements by which they 
are effected. AlUiough a great variety of 
combination is applied to the investigation, 
jet this synthetical process is subordinate to 
the analytical, and accordingly the title 
“ Analytica” is properly adophfi. 

In our editions the logical writinn of 
Aristotle are thus arranged: they bepin 
with the simplest elements, the Categories, 
from which mey [nroceed to the judgment 
and the proposition, then to the' syllogism, 
firom the syllogism to the proof and the cog- 
nition of science ; and these books which treat 
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of the several parts of the system are followed 
by the introductoj^ and polemical writing re- 
lating to Logic. The following is accordingly 
their arrangement : 1. KarriyopicUf Pradica^ 
menta. The third part of this book (c. 10, 
&c.), called the Postprscdicameuta, which 
is but loosely connected with the ten Cate- 
gories, treats of five notions — Contraries, the 
prior, the simultaneous, motion, and having 
: it is probably not by Aristotle, and 
its genuineness was doubted even by the 
ancients QAristotelis Categorice^ Ed. Lew- 
aid, Heidelberg, 1824). 2. Il(pt*Epiii7)V€last 
J)e Inierpretatione, “ on the expression of 
the judgment.” There is no reason for sup- 
posing, as Andronicus of Rhodes did, that this 
important but difficult book is not a genuine 
work of Aristotle. 3. ’Ai^oAuriKd 'irp6r(pa, 
Analytica Prioray two books. 4. *Aycc\vrtKd 
Oartpoy Analytic PosteriorUy two books. 
5. ToniKOy Topictty eight books : the Topica 
derive their name from this, that they ascer- 
tain those general heads or (rdvoi) by means 
of which reasons for and against can be ad- 
duced. C. IIcpl ’XotpiffriKuy -Dc So^ 

phisticis Elenchisy “ On Sophistical proofs.” 
This book contains an examination and so- 
lution of sophistical fallacies, especially those 
of the Metric school. There is generally 
prefixed to the ^ Organon the Introduction of 
Porphyry, entitled Ilop<f>vp(ov (iaraytayiiy or 
ircpl riav ir4yT€ (fxovwvy “ On the Five Voices,” 
which is a treatise on the logical notions of 
genus and species, differences, proper or pe- 
culiar, and accident. It is an introduction 
to the Aristotelian Logic, and was much used 
in the Middle Ages. 

The following works are useful for the 
illustration of the Organon : — (^Aristotelis 
OrganoHy edidity t^c., Julius Pacius. Accessit 
einsdem Pacii in universum Organon Crmi- 
mentarius AnalyticuSy Frankfurt, 1.597, 4to. 
(Compare Sche'gk, In Organony Tubingen, 
1.570, fol.) The Latin translation of Pacius 
is reprinted in the edition of Du Val and in 
that of the Berlin Academy. There is a 
separate edition of the Greek text of the Or- 
ganon by Immanuel Bekker, Berlin, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1843. Brandis, Ucher die Reihenfolge 
der Bucher den Aristotelinchen Organom 
und ihre Griechischen Attslegety &c., in 
the Abhandlungen der Berliner Academiey 
1835,' Hintorisch-philomphische Klassey p. 
249, Ac. J. Barthelemy-St. Hilaire, Be 
la Logique dAristote, M^moire courmn^ en 
1837, par Pinstitut. Paris, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. 
There is a sketch of the Aristotelian hofpe 
in the followiim work: EUmevUa JLogices 
AriatoteliccB. Bi mum Sckolarum ex Aristo- 
tele excerpsit convertit illustravit F. A. Tren- 
delenburg. Editio altera recognita et audn, 
Berlin, 1842. In this little work those pn^ 
sages are arranged and explained in the spirit 
of the Aristotelian system, which are still va- 
luable fi>r modem science). 

The first part of Theoretical PbUoac^y, 
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according to Aristotle, is Metaphysic. He 
calls it the First Philosophy (irptinj <piko^ 
Philosophia Prima), because it treats 
of Being as Being, and considers the general 
principles in which the objects of the other 
sciences as particular parts of Being have 
their foundation. In ancient times, as for 
instance in Plutarch's “ Life of Alexander,” 
the books which contain the first philosophy, 
are called Metaphysic {firrb. ^vtriKdf that 
which comes after the physical writings). 
This term, which with us has become the 
name of the science, does not denote any re- 
lation of the two subjects, as has sometimes 
been supposed contrary to the usage of the 
preposition (/icr^), as if it denoted that 
which, as being above, lies beyond Nature, 
or lies beyond Nature as the hidden power. 
The fact is, that the title has merely an acci- 
dental origin as the old commentators ex- 
pressly say. When the ancients were arrang- 
ing the writings of Aristotle, they placed the 
first philosophy after the books on Physic 
(Physics) (^s*t physica), and expressed this 
fact by the title Metaphysic (/uero rd <f>va-ifcd). 
Probably this was done even by Andronicus 
of Rhodes himself. Aristotle enumenites four 
principles to which, as the ultimate elements, 
everything is referred— -MatUT, Form, the 
Cause of Motion (causa efficiens), and End 
(causa finalis). The earlier philosophers, 
as Aristotle shows, knew no other elementary 
principles; but they only developed these 
separately, and to a limited degree. Aris- 
totle, investigating the mutual relation of 
these notions, discovers the notions of the 
Real Possibility (jiower) and of the Activity, 
of the realization with a definite end, of the 
Z^vafxis and iv^py^la or ^i/rcAcxcfa (potentia 
and actus), notions which are peculiar to 
Aristotle, and since his time have been so 
much used in philosophical speculation. The 
End determines the Form and directs the 
Motion, and the Form defines or limits the 
Matter : thus the four principles work in a 
unity, and that which in the single elements 
WM only Possibility (potentia) becomes Re- 
ality (actus). The notion of the End (causa 
finalis) thus becomes the leading element, 
and Aristotle has followed it out fully and 
profoundly, and by means of it has established 
m his physical writings the grand notion of 
the Organic. In his Metaphysic he employs 
it for the purpose of ascertaining more pre- 
cisely the nature of God's activity. Since 
Motion is eternal, its origin must be without 
motion — ^this origin unmoved must give mo- 
tion to everything else — a suppmition which 
is necessary, that we may not in the series 
of causes have to ascend from one cause of 
motion to another, and so on indefinitely. 
Such an unmoved being which produces 
motion, is the end, which, itself at rest, 
moves everything else. Since God is the 
absolute end, the causa finalis of the uni- 
verse, bis intellect is not governed by any 
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foreign object, but it is creative, inasmuch 
as he contemplates his own essence, and 
therein is pure energy. With wonderfril 
metaphysical penetration, and in noble, con- 
cise, and condensed language, Aristotle, in 
the twelfth book of his Metaphysic, has 
treated of tlie intellect of God. This book 
contains a view of the whole metaphysical 
system of Aristotle ; but its conciseness makes 
it very difficult to understand. It seems to 
form a kind of sketch, or outline, in itself. 
The order of the remaining books is con- 
fused, and they cannot, in their present 
arrangement and form, be considered as one 
work. Thus, for instance, the first, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth books are critical ; the fourth 
distinguishes and determines the philoso- 
phical use of the most important terms ; and 
other books contain the investigation of va- 
rious notions, especially substance. Accord- 
ingly critics have been much occupied with 
endeavouring to ascertain the original order 
and form of the fourteen . books on Meta- 
physic, yet hitherto without a result which 
IS completely satisfactoiy. The following 
are the best works on this subject : — (Bran- 
dis, Ahhandlung vcber die Aristotelische Me.” 
taphysik ( erste JJaelJlte J, in den Schriften 
der Koeniglichen Acadeniie der Wissenschaf- 
ten^ 1834; Hrummerstadt, IJeber Malt md 
Zusammenhamj der Metaphysischen Bucher 
des AristoteU% 1840; Ravaisson, Sur la Md- 
taphysupie d*AriHtotey Paris, 1838; J. K. 
Glaser, in his essay JHe Metanhynik den 
Aristotelen nach Composition Inhnit nnd Me- 
thodcy Berlin, 1841, affirms more than he 
proves, and his work is devoid of sound cri- 
ticism. The following edition is founded on 
a comparison of MSS . : — Aristotelia et The- 
ophrasti Metaphysica ad veterum eddiatm 
manuscriptorum jidem recensita indicibnsque 
inslriicta in ustim schohrvm edidit Chris- 
tianus Augustus Brandis, Berlin, 1823, tom. i. 
The Schmia Grceca in Aristotelis Metaphy- 
sicay by Brandis, Berlin, 1837, 8vo., form 
a second part to tiiis edition. The following 
essay has done good service towards the im- 
provement of the difficult text of this work ; 
— Observationes Criticce in Aristotelis Lihroe 
Metaphysicosy acripsit Hermannus Bonitz, 
Berlin, 1842). 

Other Metaphysical writings of Aristotle 
which were knowm to the Greeks are now 
lost. Among them are his work on ** Ideas ” 
(iTfpl elfwy), in four books at least, which 
was directed against Plato ; and his work on 
“ Philosophy or the Good” (irepl ^tA.oao^iat ^ 
T&yaffov)y which was distinct from the Me- 
taphysic, and consisted of three books. It 
has been recently conjectured that we have 
this work in some of the books of the extant 
Metaphysic ; but there is much tlmt may be 
urgea against this conjecture. Michelet has 
made th& assumption in his ** Examen Cri- 
tique de la Mdtaphysique d’Aristote,” Paris, 
1836. With Plato the idea of the Good 
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determines the whohs system, and from this 
Aristotle appears to have 4akcn the title of 
this jrork, in which he criticized Plato’s 
doctrine of Ideas, and carries it back to the 
ideal numbers, which Plato did not discuss 
in his dialo^es, but in his school developed 
as the foun&tion of Ideas. (Christianus Au- 
gustus Brandis, Diatribe Academica de per^ 
ditis Aristotelis librin de Ideis et de Bono nine 
Phihmpiiiay Bonn, 1823; F. A. Trendelen- 
burg, rlatonh de Ideis ct Numeris doclrina ex 
Aristotele illmtrata^ Leipzig, 182(J.) 

^ Aristotle so arranged his system of theore- 
tical philosophy that Mathematic followed 
Metaphysic, and consequently occupied the 
second place. Aristotle was well acquainted 
with mathematical science; and mathema- 
tical examples and allusions often appear in 
his other writings. It is a matter of regret 
that we have lost several of his works on 
mathematical subjects. If they were extant, 
we should probably be able to determine 
with more precision how Aristotle viewed 
the origin of mathematical knowledge and 
its principles. Only the two following works 
of this class arc preserved, 1. (Uepl kr6fjLoav 
ypapfAm\ “ On Indivisible Lines,” which 
treats of the infinite divisibility of magni- 
tudes. The fii*st edition is by H. Stephens, 
1.557, 8vo. 2. {VlrfxO'VtKd) “On Mechanics,” 
edited by Van Opelle, Amsterdam, 1812. 
Vitruvius has made some use of this treatise. 
(Buija, Sur les Connoissances Mathdviatupies 
d*Aristotei in the Berlin Memoirs, 1790 — 
1791; Poselger, Ueher Aristuteles Mecha^ 
nische Problemc, in den JJenkschrifien der 
Academic zu Berlin^ 1829.) 

The third division of the theoretical philo- 
fi^hy is the science of Nature and Physic 
(Physics), which Aristotle enlarged to a won- 
derml extent. He not only investigated with 
the greatest acuteness the most general prin- 
ciples of Nature — Motion, Space, and Time, 
and established the notion of an internal con- 
formability in organic matter (as in the beau- 
tiful first book on the parts of Animals, and the 
Physica, ii. 7, 8), but he traced the progress 
of nature from the elements to organic life ; 
he observed and he thoroughly examined the 
phenomena of the heavens and of the earth, 
of animal life, and of the human soul. In 
general Aristotle’s method is to proceed from 
the whole, and that which comprehends 
everything else, to the parts and to the par- 
ticular ; but in his scientific examination of 
the individual he likewise proceeds from the 
knowledge of the facts to the investigation of 
the producing causes, and he never considers 
that he has finished his work until he has 
refeired these causes to the internal end, and 
SO h^ arrived at a knowled^ of the creative 
nofion of the thing (See in Aristotle, rh rl 
whai and 6parfx6s), 

Aristotle prosecuted his inquiries into Na- 
ture in the following works. In the first 
place, in the eight books of the ** Physica,” 
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(A^vfftkdf or iuepodarem 4 ** Aus- 

cultationis Physical libri octo**), after an his- 
torical outline he determined the Principles, 
and he specially investigated Motion, as the 
essence of Nature, which has in it the prin- 
ciple of Motion and of Rest; and he also 
examined the notions which are connected 
with the consideration of Motion. One of 
the most remarkable parts of this work is 
the subtle and exhaustive discussion of the 
nature of Space and Time in the fourth book ; 
and in the eightli book, in a discussion which 
corresponds to one in the Metaphysic, Aris- 
totle, by inferring a principle wmch is at 
rest, the unmoved, which produces motion, 
has given the first indication of the celebrated 
cosmological proof of the existence of God 
as tlie prime mover (primus motor) {Aris- 
totelis rhifsica exrecensione Immanuelis Beh^ 
keri seorsim editUy Berlin, 1843; L. Speugel, 
Ueher das siehente buck der Physih des Aris* 
toteieSf ein Beitrag zvr Geschichte des textes 
der Aristotelischen Schriyien, 1840, in the 
Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philoloyischen 
Klasse der K. Baierischen Academie der 
WisscnschaJleHf vol. iii. p. 305, &c. ; CoUeaii 
Conimhric.ensis Comment, in Aristotelis Pny^ 
sica.y Leiden, 1593, 4to. ; Schegk, Com- 
mentar. in Physica j Basle, 1559, fol.; Zaba- 
rella, Commeniar. in Phusica^ Venice, 1600, 
fol.) 

After thus generally establishing the me- 
thod of viewing Nature, Aristotle continues 
his inquiries^ Wginning with the fabric of 
the world and the phocnomena of the heavens, 
and proceeding to Organic nature. The 
treatise on the Heavens is in four books (Jlepl 
ovpdvov S', “ De Ccelo libri quatuor,” 

ed. Morelli, Lyon, 1563, and Havenreuter, 
Frankfurt, 1 605.) The Heavens extend from 
the extreme limits of the world to the Moon, 
and they move, according to tlicir nature, in 
a circular direction about the earth, which 
is in the centre at rest. The Element of 
which the Heavens consist has neither its 
motion like the earth, which is heavy, to- 
wards the centre of the world, nor like the 
fire, which is light, from the centre towards 
the circumference, but it has rather the mo- 
tion of the circumference itself. This ele- 
ment, the iEther, the clement of the eternal 
heavens and of the imperishable stars, is 
simple ; and inasmuch as it is difi'erent from 
the foilr elements, it has on the earth its ana- 
logues in the vital warmth, and gives to the 
seed of plants and beasts their productive 
power. The heavenly bodies composed of 
this fifth element, spherical, active and liv- 
ing, are fixed in the several spheres of the 
heavens, and move with them around the 
earth, which rests in the centre, itself a 
sphere whose circuit is forty 'myriads of sta- 
dia. Aristotle, in the seexmd book on ikd 
Heavens (ii. 12), speaks of a passa^ of the 
moon over the disk of Mars, which he oV 
served himself; Kepler calculated that thb 
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pHampmenon took place in thp jjrear b.c. 357, 
and consequently me observanon would be- 
long to the time of Aristotle's first residence 
at A^ens, when he was closely connected 
with Plato. (Kepler, Astronom, Opt, p. 307.) 
The last two books of the work on the Hea- 
vens treat of the elements, which, according 
to Aristotle, arise from the combination of 
{he primary forces, warm, cold, moist, dry. 
(Compare the fouilh book of the “ Meteoro- 
logi^csa.”) 

The two books on ** Generation and Corrup- 
tion ” (ncpl yfyt<r(cas koI <f>0opas, “ De Gene- 
ratione et Corruptione”), and the fourth book 
of the Meteorologica, carry this subject fur- 
ther ; their object is to investigate the condi- 
tions under which earthly bodies are pro- 
duced and perish, and the passage of the ele- 
ments into one another. The editions are 
those of Venice, 1520, fol. ; and Paciiis, 
Frankfurt, 1601, with the books “ De Ccelo,” 
“ Meteorologica,” “ De Mundo,” and the 
“ Parva Naturalia.” 

The work entitled “ Meteorologica ” (Mc- 
T«»po\o 7 tK(i, in four books, “ De Meteoris ”) 
treats of the operation of the elements as 
shown in setherial pha^nomena, and especially 
of fiery meteors, and of the phcenomena pro- 
duced on the earth by means of water. Its 
contents show that the fourth book l>elong8 
to the work just mentioned, and, indeed, 
some critics would make it the third book of 
the work on Generation and Conniption. 
The editions are that of Francisc. Vicomera- 
tus, Paris, 1556 ; of Imm. Bekker, Berlin, 
1832, 8vo. ; and that of J. L. Ideler, with a 
Latin version, excerpts, and commentaries, 
Leipzig, 1834, 1836, 2 vols. 8vo. 

To mis division of Aristotle’s writings be- 
longs the w'ork on the local names of the 
vanous winds (*Ay^fiwy $4<r€is kuI vpofrrryopiai^ 
&c.), which is all that is preserved of the 
larger work entitled TIcpl frrtfitioty 
or “ On the Signs of Storms.” 

Next to the degree of the elements in the 
consideration of me Material is the degree of 
matter which is divisible into like parts 
{6poioptpT\', similaria), not distinguisliable 
(h>m one another, as ^ne, flesh, and blood ; 
and this is followed by the degree of matter 
which is not divisible into like parts (iyo- 
fioiofi€p9i, dissimilaria), or that in which the 
parts are distinct from one another, as face, 
and hand. These last parts occur only in 
living beings ; they compose the limbs or the 
organic parts; the prior degrees are their 
material, and they are by their form adapted 
to do and execute. Every living thing has 
such organs, and the most permet living 
thing has the most perfect organs ; but organs 
are not wanting to the lowest degree of life, 
that of plants, fi>r they have roots, leaves, 
and fhiitHAses. But the end which is ac- 
complished in the lower degrees of life is 
slm^e : in the higher degrees of life the or- 
gans continually become more diversified till 
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we come to the instruments of sense, and to 
the hand, which Aristotle calls the iu8tru«> 
ment of instruments. With astonishing 
acuteness Aristotle explains the ends and 
purposes of the organs, as, for instance, in 
his work on the parts of animals, and at the 
same time he observes the formation and de- 
velopment of life, and with the unwearied 
ardour of the collector he investigates its 
forms and varieties in the infinite diversity 
of its phenomena, as in his “ History of Ani- 
mals.” Aristotle’s work on Metals is lost ; 
and the work on “ Plants ” f ^urwi', “ De 
Plantis”) is not genuine (Nicolai Damas- 
ceni, De Plantia tibri duo, Aristoteli vultfo 
adscripti. Ex Isaaci Honain versione Jjitine 
vertit Alfr edits, Recensuit Prof. Dr. E. H. 
F. Meyer, Leipzig, 8vo., 1841). 

With this should lie compared what is 
found in the other writings of Aristotle on 
the subject of Botany. ( Ph tfiologitt Aristote- 
licet fragmenla^ ed. Frider. Wimmer, Breslau, 
1838.) 

The “ History of Animals ” is in ten books 
(irepi TO (tpa taropiuy $ifiKla f, ** Historire Ani- 
malimn libri decern ”). This work contains 
no proper system of zoology ; but animals are 
classed acconliug to various principles of 
division for the purixise of subjiMJting to ex- 
amination their parts, their functions, their 
active energies, and their mode of life. Pliny 
drew largely from this work in his Natura) 
History (Pliny, Hist, Nat, viii. 17). Many 
discoveries of Aristotle have been made again 
in recent times: for instance, the smooth 
shark ( 7 oX€^y Compare J. MUller 

Ueber den ijlatten Hxii des Aristoteles, Ber- 
lin, 1842. As to tlie text of this work, so 
valuable for the abundance of its materials, 
the tenth book, which treats of barrenness in 
the female, is iu such a state that Schneider, 
the learned editor of the “ Natural History,” 
doubted its genuineness. It is most probable 
that the matter belongs to Aristotle, and that 
the book was re-translated into Greek in the 
middle ages from a Latin version, the only 
form in which it was known. This tenth 
book is connected with the sixth, which treats 
of human generation, and the continuity 
is thus internipted (” De Aristotelis libro 
decimo Historiee Animalium et incerto auc- 
tore libri irepl nSirpovt Leouardus Spengel,” 
Heidelberg, 1842). The commentary of Ju- 
lius Csesar Scalier was published with the 
text, and a translation by Jacob Maussac, 
Toulouse, 1619, fol. The edition of Camus, 
Paris, 1783, 2 vols. 4to., has a French trans- 
lation. The best editions are those of Gott- 
lob Schneider, Leipzig, 1611, 4 vols. 8vo., 
and of Imm. BeWker, Berlin, 1832, 8vo. 
There is a German translation with notes by 
F. Struck, Frankfhrt, 1816. Conrad Gesner < 
and Ulysses Aldrovandus explain many pas- 
sages in Iheir works. The following works 
are also useful :—(£ichwald, De selachU 
Aristotelisy Vienna, 1819 ; Koehler, Dc Aris- 
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Melis Moluscis CephalopodibitBy Riga, 1820; 
Wi^;maiin, Observationes ZooU^ccb Critictt 
on tKe UUtory cf AnimaU^ Leipzig, 182C ; 
Gloger, De Avibu8 AristoteliSy Breslau, 1830). 

In the work in four books on the “ Parts 
of Animals ** (irtpl (tfuy pLopltovy ** De Parti- 
bus Animalium**), the several parts of ani- 
mals are investigated with the view of ascer- 
taining the end of their structure ; and the 
first book in particular touches on the deeper 
philosophical principles, with the view of 
wriving at a knowledge of the proper and 
intenial purposes of the activity of nature. 

This work is followed by that on the 
** Progression of Animals** (n«pl vopelas 
De Incessu Animaliiim ** ), which 
treats of the instruments by which change of 
place is cflected. The treatise on the “ Mo- 
tion of Animals** (ircpl ** De 

Motu Auimalium**) investigate the most 
general principles of the motion of animals. 
To this division belong the five books on the 
“ Generation of Animals’* (mpl (^iav 
‘‘De Generatione Animalium”). The fifth 
book of this work treats of the changes which 
the several parts of the body undergo. 

In the writings already enumerated exter- 
nal nature and its active operations are exa- 
mined : the inquiry is completed by the in- 
vestigation into the nature of the Soul, a 
work in three books (ricpl “ De Ani- 

ma’*). If a man would see a specimen of the 
penetrating criticism of Aristotle, be should 
reait the firat book of this treatise, in which 
Aristotle examines the opinions of the earlier 
philosophers, and especially of Plato on the 
^ul ; and if he would contemplate the gran- 
deur of Aristotle*8 philosophy as exhibited 
in one of the most important of all subjects, 
he must endeavour to fathom the meaning of 
the two remaining books, which indeed are 
very difficult, but Will well repay him for the 
labour. In these two books Aristotle deve- 
lops the notion of the soul, and follows it up 
through the various degrees of life. These 
books are particularly instructive, because all 
philosophical questions terminate in the na- 
ture and operations of the soul, as a central 
point, in which the contemplation of nature 
18 ccnnpleted, and from which our moral ex- 
istence is deuced. The Soul, whose final 
causes determine and govern the form and 
the motions of the body, gives reality to tliat 
which exists in the body according to capa- 
city. The Soul, consequently, is the realiza- 
tion in ^e body of a determinate end, and 
is ex{dained to be the body*8 Entelecheia 
(iwrtXtxma), This notion expresses the es- 
sence of the soul in the most comprehen- 
sive sense, and Aristotle traces it not only 
in plants, in which life appears merely in 
the fhnetions of growth and reproduction, 
but also in the bmt which has motion and 
sensation, and in man who is a thinking ani- 
mal. Yet in man's creative intellect ap- 
pears to be a power, which is something 
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divine, which rises above the realization of 
the body's capacity, and is more than its Enr 
telecheia. Aristetie shows that the notion 
of the soul ^p^rs in the function of grewth, 
in tliat of feeling and moving, and in that 
of thinking, rising step above step; each 
preceding step serves as a foundation to 
that which comes next, and that which is 
higher in the series is always preceded by 
tlie lower. He proceeds with consummate 
skill to develope the process of cognition 
which commences with the perceptions of 
sense, which apprehends the fonn (in the 
first instance, a quality) of each thing seve- 
rally witiiout respect to the matter, and se- 
parates it from the matter ; it terminates in 
the understanding’s producing the creative 
notion which is the general form and the 
essence of die thing. Bi^tween the perceptions 
of Sense and the Understanding lies the sphere 
of the Imagination, which acts as a connecting 
member; and that part of our knowledge 
which proceeds from the powers which are 
connected with the Material (the sensuous 
perception, the imagination, the memory), 
and as it were is received by them, is the 
passive part, the passive intellect (iutellectus 
patiens). With the passive intellect must be 
united the active, creative understanding, 
(iutellectus agens), as the light calls fortii 
colours and gives to them their energy {iv4p~ 
7 €ia), if cognition is ever to attain to the 
notion which fashioned the object. As phi- 
losophical science in pursuance of its object 
searches for the Whole, Aristotle especially 
shows by way of conclusion how the several 
powers of the Soul as parts require mutual 
aid and thus form together one Whole. ( Cum 
Comrneni. Analytico ed. Julius Pacius, Frank- 
fort, 1596, 8vo; Hieronymus Daiidinus, e Soc. 
JesUt 1^6 Corpore Animator Paris, 1611, fol. ; 
liecoguovitf Cmmnmtariis illiistravit F. A. 
Trendelenburg, Jena, 1833.) 

The treatise on the Soul is followed by 
the Parva Naturalia, as they are termed, 
which are shorter essays of a like character, 
and may be considered *as supplementary to 
the larger treatise. They are “On Sense, 
and the objects of Sense** (Ilcpl aioBiifrtws icol 
alffOriruyf “ De Sensu et Sensibili*’) ; “ On Me- 
mory and Recollection” (Hep) koI 

h.vap.v4i(rt<»s, “ De Memoria et Reminiscen- 
tia”); “ On Sleep and Wakeftilness” (Ilcpl 
fiirvou xol iypny 6 pcrt( 0 Sf “ De Somno et Vigi- 
lia”) ; “ On Dreams” (Hcpl imnryUay, “ Be 
Insomniis”) ; “ On Divination by Dreams” 
(ricpl rrjsKw Httvov fiavTflas, “De Divinatione 
per Somnum”) ; “ On long and short Life” 
[llfplijMKpofii^rp-osKtdfipaxvfii^TTiTos, “De 
Longitudine et Breyitate Vitae”^ ; “ On Youth 
and Age** (ncpl wJnrrei k«1 ynpoft, “ De Juc 
ventttte et ^nectule”) ; “ On Life and Death” 
(ilcpl Kol 0 a»drovt “ De Vita et Morte”) ; 
“ On Respiration** (Ilcpl &i^«irirofis, “ De Ri!i^ 
spiratione”). The treatise “ On to Breath** 
(Ilcpl Tyfbfxaros, “ De Spiritu**) would from 
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the nAtiire of the subject be related to that on 
Respiration, but its genuineness is doubted, 
and some attribute it to a writer of the stoic 
school. {AriatoteUa d« Animaj de Seiuu, de 
MemoriOf de SomnOf d’c., ex recenaione Imm. 
Bekkeri, Berlin, 1829, Svo.) The treatise 
**De Sensu** is contained in Philippson*s 
0X7} *Ay0fmir(yri, Berlin, 1831.) The treatise 
“ On Sense and the objects of Sense” seems to 
have originally contained more, and the frag- 
ment on the “Objects of Hearing” (ir^pi 
itHovtrr&v, “De Audibilibus”) probably formed 
a part of it. (Trendelenburg, Praam, ad 
Aristatel. de Animttf p. 118.) The essay on 
Colours also (Ilfpl “ De Colori- 

bus”), which was edited by Simon Portius, 
Florence, 1548, 4to. (compare Goethe, Ge- 
achichte der Farhenlehre, Iter Theil), and a 
treatise “ On Physiomomy” {^vtrioyyufxiKdt 
“ Physiognomica”^ (Franz, Scriplorea Phy~ 
aiognomici VeteTe.H) belong to this class. A 
series ofvritings on natural history, especially 
anatomy and medicine, are lost. The treatise 
on the Soul would be appropriately followed 
by tlie “ Dialogue Eudemus,” of which only 
some beautiful fragments are preserved in 
Plutarch and Cicero. The immortality of 
the Soul was the subject of the dialogue, and 
Aristotle inscribed it to the memory of his 
friend Eudemus of Cyprus, who died in Si- 
cily. (Krische, Die Theoloqiachen Lehren 
der Griechiacken Detdutr^ Gottingen, 1840, 
p. 12, &c.) 

We have reserved for this place the men- 
tion of the treatise “ On the World” (n«pl 
KSapoVf ^ De Mundo”), which passed in an- 
tiquity for a genuine work, and there is among 
the writings of Apuleius a Latin translation 
of it; but Prod us doubted its genuineness. 
^ fkr as concerns the contents of this work, 
it has indeed some connection with the trea- 
tise on the Heavens and the Meteorologica ; 
but it is not at all in the manner of Aristotle. 
The style is more ornate than that of Aris- 
totle, and the expressions also diiler in some 
degree from his. Of late the treatise has 
been attributed to the stoic Chrysippus, and 
there is much in it which agrees with the stoic 
physiology (Osann, Beitr&ge zur Griechi- 
achen una Rimiachen Literaturgeschichte, 
Darmstadt, 1835, 1 Theil, p. 141, &c.); yet 
there are arguments a^inst Chrysinp-" b::-- 
the author. (Leonardus Speugei, De Arista- 
telia lihro d^mo Hiatorice Animalium et in- 
certo Auctore libri w§p\ KderyLov, Heidelberg, 
1842, p. 9, &c.) 

Wiu the investigation of the science of 
Natore, Physic in the larger sense, of which 
Aristode tmted in the writings which have 
been enumerated, the Theoretical Philo- 
sophy terminates. Hie germs of all ques- 
tions of practicat philosc^y were already 
contained in Aristotle’s Psychology, and he 
developed this subjlect after the same method. 
At in the natural sciences, so in this depart- 
ment of knowledge he contemplated the frets 
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frmished by experience ; and one of his lost 
works of this cl^ was the admiration of an- 
tiquity, that on Constitutions of States (voXi- 
TCMu), which described and gave an histo- 
rical view of tlie constitutions, institutions, 
and customs of one hundred and fifty-eight 
states. (^Aristotelia Renim Publicarum Reli- 
(piicPf cd. Neumann, Heidelberg, 1827.^ But 
m the scientific iuvesti^tion and exhibition 
of this subject, as in his physical writing 
Aristotle proceeded in his inquiries from tiie 
comprehensive general notions to the special 
and peculiar forms, which accordingly rest 
on those general notions as on their b^is and 
have a respect to them as their measure. 

The Practical Philosophy, or the Politic in 
the larger sense, comprehends, as already ob- 
served, Ethic, CEconomic, and Politic. The 
conclusion of the Ethic points, through educa- 
tion, at tlie doctrine which treats of the state, 
for education must be in accordance with the 
character of the state, and Politic presupposes 
the doctrine which treats of a family, for a 
family is tlie smallest component part of the 
state. 

The Ethic of Aristotle exists in three se- 
veral forms, which bear his name, and agree 
all tlirough in the fbudamcntal principles, and 
frequently even in the very words. They 
are the “ Nicomachean Kthic,” in ten books 
CH0ifcd NiKo/udxfio, “ Ethica Nicomachea,” 
occasionally though incorrectly entitled “ Ad 
Nicomachum”) ; the “ Eudemian Ethic,” in 
seven l)ooks, the text of which is very corrupt 
{*H0iKd E^0^/acia, “ Ethica Eudemea,” gene- 
rally entitled “ Ad Eudemuin,” and of which 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth iTooks are word for 
word the same with the fifth, sixth, and se- 
venth books of the “ Nicomachean Ethic”) ; 
and the “ Great Ethic,” which, as it consists 
only of two books, might more appropriately 
have been called the Little Ethic (’H0iKd fityd- 
Xa, “ Magna Moralia ”). It has never yet been 
clearly explained what is the origin of these 
three several works, and in what relation they 
stand to each other. (Schleiermacher, Geber 
die Ethischen werke dea Ariatotelea, in the 
drd vol. of his philorophical works, p. 306, 
&c., Berlin, 1835; Chr. Pansch, De Ethicia 
Nicomacheia genuino Ariatotelis libro, Bonn, 
1833; Chr. Pansch, De Moralibua Magnia 
aubditicio Ariatotelis lihro^ Eutin. 1841 ; and 
particularly L. Spenpl, Ueher die unter dem 
Namen dea AristateUa erhaltenen Ethischen 
Schri^ettf in the Abhandlungen der Philo- 
sophiach-philologischen Kla^ der Kiintg- 
lich-Baieriachen Academie der Wiat^nachaften, 
1841). In this last essay an attempt is made 
to show that the “ Nicomachean Ethic ” con- 
tains the genuine ethical doctrines of Aris- 
totle, and mat both as to contents and form it 
is as it came from his hand; but that the 
“ Eudemian Ethic ” is by his pufnl Eudemus, 
of Rhodes, and that it is a rej^tion of the 
“ Nicomachean Ethic,” in the form of a new 
edition, with certain questions and their solu- 
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tions by the editor, and that the three books 
nrhich are common to the Nicomachean and 
Eudemian Ethic probably belong to the 
** Nicomachean, the corresponding books in 
the ** Eudemian Ethic” having been lost; 
and, lastly, that the so-called Great Ethic is 
a later extract or excerpt h*om the Eudemian. 
If we compare the Ethical writings of all 
ages, the “ Nicomachean Ethic ” of Aristotle, 
for simplicity and depth of thought, for acute- 
ness and the methoii of handling the subjec^ 
claims the first place. Tlie doctrines of tliis 
treatise were very extensively diflused during 
the middle ages ; and this work and the Po- 
litic have also been the subject of the critical 
labours and the commentaries of numerous 
scholars. In these M’orks Aristotle first seeks 
to determine the highest and most general 
object in life, that which is the aim both of 
the individual and of the state : this object is 
happiness (tl9cufioyla)f and hapuiuess accord- 
ingly is the notion from which the investi- 
gation proceeds, in order to ascertain what 
are its elements, and what are the means of 
realizing it ; and to this notion, as towards its 
roper end, the investigation returns. This 
appiness is not attained in any external ob- 
ject, so as to render virtue only a means to 
some external good. But from every acti- 
vity that is conrormable to nature there arises 
a peculiar pleasure, as it were the product of 
the activity itself; and the greater and the 
nobler these several activities are, the purer 
and the greater is the peculiar pleasure in 
which they have their completion. (Com- 
pare the striking discussion on Pleasure, 
Ethic. Nicnm.y x., 1 — 5.) Hence virtue, 
which is the realization of the peculiar nature 
of man, is to man the source of the highest 
pleasure, Happiness, at once and as if in the 
act itself. Happiness, as if it were something 
Buperadded of itself, crowns the energy of 
virtue; and virtue requires not pleasure as 
an appenda^ or supplement, but virtue in 
itself contains pleasure. Notwithstanding 
this, it has been objected to Aristotle that he 
places happiness also in external goods, and 
makes it depend on the ]W8session of external 
things; but this objection is founded on a 
misunderstanding. Aristotle requires exter- 
nals merely as means to some act, or as an 
artist requires them as subsidiary to orna- 
ment : he considers them as having no value 
except as instruments or materials for virtue, 
since the acts of virtue require such materials. 
Thus everything external is pervaded by an 
internal purpose . 

Now, aa happiness is the activity of the 
soul in perfect virtue, the treatise is mainly 
occupied with ascertaining the nature or es- 
sence of Virtue, and in exhibiting the forms 
under which it appears. Virtue has its 
origin in that which in the main fbrms the 
peculiar nature of Man; and accordingly, 
partly in the reason, partly in the obedience 
of the irrational part of the soul to the rational. 
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From tills relationship, on the one side, the 
intellectual virtues — as wisdom, prudence — 
proceed, which have their seat in the reflec- 
tive reason; on the other side, the virtues 
which are properly ethical, which belong to 
the character — as courage, justice — are pro- 
duced when the irrational impulses obey the 
reason, and from the reason receive their due 
proportions. Aristotle, accordingly, in the 
larger part of his Essay is employed in de- 
termining the essence of these virtues. As 
that which is fitting and in due proportion 
maintains and elevates the activities which 
are conformable to nature, and as that which 
is fitting appears as the medium between two 
extremes, between tliat which is too much 
and that which is too little : so the Ethical 
virtues, which consist in action, form the 
mean, which in the gratification of the im- 
pulses lies between excess and defect ; thus, 
for instance, courage lies between cowardice 
and rashness ; temiwrance lies between excess 
and obtuse want of sensibility ; lilierality be- 
tween avarice and profusion. Aristotle de- 
veloped this notion through the several divi- 
sions of his siibject~couragt‘, temperance, 
generosity, liberal expenditure, magnanimity, 
love of honour, mildness of temper, kind- 
ness, ingenuousness, and, to a certain extent, 
justice ; and in doing this he touched on the 
kindred phamomena. At the same time, with 
great acuteness and penetration, he indi- 
cated the physiognomical traits of ethical 
character, the striking truth of which will 
surprise every reader. While the sphere for 
the exercise of the Ethical virtues lies in 
tlie medium ; the logical or intellectual vir- 
tues — art, science, prudence, wisdom, reason, 
are partly directed towards determining this 
medium, partly in solving their several theo- 
retical problems. Though friendship, which 
is beautifully developed in the eighth and 
ninth books, is not a virtue, Aristotie shows 
.how it assumes various forms, according 
to the individual character of the friends. 
As the virtues contain all pleasure in them- 
selves, so the political virtues also have their 
peculiar pleasure. » But above all pleasures 
Aristotle values the happiness of the contem- 
plative life, which, being less dependent on 
things external, has its end within itself, and 
by reflection and contemplation participates 
in the divine nature and the imperishable. 
The “ Nicomachean Ethic” has gone through 
many editions, and been often commented on. 
The following are the chief editions with 
commentaries by P. Victorius, Florence, 
1576; Wilkinson, 1716; Cum Commenta- 
riis Carol. Zell, Heidelberg, 1820, 2vol8. ; 
Corai, Paris, 1822; Cardwell, Oxford, 1828, 
2 vols. ; Michelet, 1828,. fi|nd with a Com- 
mentary, 1834; Imman. l^kker, Berlin, 1831. 
There are also various Commentaries on tiie 
** Ethic:” by Lambinus, Basle, 1566; Joa- 
chim Camerarius, Frankfbi% 1678, qmurto; 
Muretus, Ingolstadt, 1602; Giphanius, Frank- 
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fort, 1608. On the philosophical value of the 
** Nicomachean Ethic ** there are many con- 
troversial remarks, not always well founded, 
in Schleiermacher*s “ Grundlinien einer Kri- 
tik tier bisherigen Sittenlehre,” Berlin, 1803. 
The short essay “ On Virtues and Vices,” 
(Tlfpl dprrwif Kal KaKiuif, ** De Virtutibus et 
Vitiis”), which merely contains definitions, is 
not by Aristotle, and it l)elongs apparently to 
a period in which men were en^ged in amal- 
gamating Platonic and Aristotelian views. 

(Economic is comprised by Aristotle in 
the Politic, for a family is an element of 
the state. There is extant under Aristotle’s 
name a separate work on this part of practical 
philosophy, the “ (Economic,” in two books 
(Oitcoyo/utKdf “ (Economica ”). However, it 
appears fWim a fragment of the “ Epicurean 
Philoilemus” (Ilepl KOKitcu, &c.) which was 
found among the papyri of Herculaneum, that 
the former of these books is the ** (Economic” 
of Theophrastus, and not of Aristotle. (Sec 
Goettling’s edition, Jena, 1830.) The second 
book had l)efore this been rect)gni8ed as not 
^nuine. (Niebuhr, Kleine Hisiorische und 
l^hilolugische StdiriJleHy Ite Sammlung, p. 
412, &c.) 

Aristotle comprises both parts of the prac- 
tical philosophy, which treats of a Family and 
of a Suite, in the eight books of the Politic ” 
(rioAiTiKa). He develops this subject in his 
usual method, seeking here also the essence 
and the notion of the whole, \rith a political 
judgment matured by the contemplation of 
realities. As in his investigations into Nature 
he prosecutes his inquiries from the notion of 
the organic whole, in which the end deter- 
mines the parts, and the parts support the 
whole, and are mutually supported by it, so 
he forms his notion of a State as a living and 
organic entirety. He is far from adopting 
the views of many modem writers, who con- 
sider a State as formed by the compact of the 
several members. In the very lK*giiining of 
his work he says (i. 2), “ A SUiU* naturally 
precedes a family and evciy individual ; for 
the whole precedes the part. If the whole 
cease to exist, there is then neither hand nor 
foot any longer, except in name.” The in- 
dividual is not sufficient for himself, and he 
only attains his end as a part of the whole. 
According to the doctrine of the Social com- 
pact the part precedes the whole, and the 
parts gradually form themselves into the 
whole ; but in the Organic system the whole 
is the end for whose purpose the parts exist, 
and consequently it precedes the parts, which 
are determined by the whole. In accordance 
with this view of the. nature of society the 
calculating self-regard of the individual is 
not the standard, but a higher end, which is 
only attained in the totality of the State, and 
is uie veiT foundation of its existence. The 
individual is not enough for himself, and the 
State has its origin ia the progressive neces- 
sity fbr a self-sufficient condition. The State, 
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existing for the purposes of human life, con- 
tinues to exist for the purpose of perfect life : 
and in the notion of perfect life is contained 
the Happiness (EvSaijuovia) of virtue, which 
the treatise on Ethic considered in the indivi- 
dual and which that on Politic recognises in 
the ultimate end of a State. This is the great 
idea of Aristotle’s Politic: it is neither 
mutual fear, nor compact, nor the securing 
of any external advantage to which a State 
owes its origin, but it springs from the moral 
spirit of the perfect ana sufficient life. The 
State docs not exist for the [lurpose of main- 
taining property, for, if it did, justice would 
be only an equal distrihution j nor yet does 
it exist for the purixwcs of association or 
through the unity of place. These are neces- 
^ry conditions of a State, but the State 
is not therefore State ; the State is the com- 
munity of families and races for the pur- 
p(^^ of a perfect life, a life of complete self- 
sufficiency. Hence the measure of political 
rights is neither wealth, nor birth, but politi- 
cal rights are determined by the amount 
which (‘ach contributes to such a community. 
In a State the smallest entirety, which seeks 
its own sufficiency within itself, is a Family. 
Plato annihiluted the moral ties of the Family 
in order to attain a greater unity in the 
State: Aristotle, directing his attention to- 
wards the objects indicated by nature, takes 
a profound view of the relationship of mar- 
riage. In a family the father rules; he 
rules over the wife as a citizen over other 
citizens with whom he shares rights in 
common; he rules over his children as a 
king over subject freemen ; over slaves, as an 
owner over his proptu-ty. Even in the rela- 
tionship of slavery Aristotle seeks for a 
natural law. There are, he says, men, such 
as the barbarians, who have only reason 
enough to enable them to serve and to olK?y, 
but not enough to govern themselves, ami it 
is cons<.*<iuently for their interest and right 
for them to be slaves. In discussing the 
question of Constitutions he does not decide 
in favour of that which has simply the best 
form. So long as the commonweal continues 
to be the end, and the citizens, notwithstand- 
ing all inequalities, participate in this com- 
monweal, every Constitution is just and pro- 
per. But as soon as the governors aim at 
their own interest and forget the general 
interest, then ari.se perversions of the (Con- 
stitution ; from kingly power arises tyranny, 
from aristocracy comes oligarchy, and from 
a Polity (a republic) arises Democracy, which 
Polybius calls an Ochlocracy. Aristotle is 
not satisfied with determining these general 
classes ; he shows their passage into one 
another, the compound forms which exist, 
and the members which connect them. He 
specially labours to show how a right Con- 
stitution may be preserved, and how we may 
guard apinst its degenerating into some- 
thing quite different in the fluctuating course 
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of human events. It is an instance of Aris- 
totle’s deep insight into the nature of society 
that he considers the middle class in a State 
as that which preserves the balance and the 
equilibrium. Finally, Aristotle directs the 
gr^test attention to the consideration of edu- 
cation conformably to the character of the 
State, for it is education that supplies the 
whole living body with new limbs and im- 
plements. Since the time of Aristotle politi- 
cal experience has been greatly extended by 
the course of events ;*but there is yet hardly 
a modem work which can be compared with 
the Politic of Aristotle for depth of thought 
and vigorous comprehensiveness. The work 
of Aristotle is the more instructive, as we can 
calmly contemplate the period of antiquity, 
now past and completed, to which his inves- 
ti{|pitious are limitkl. The following are the 
principal editions of the Politic : — ^l»y Petrus 
V ictorius, Florence, 1 5 7 6, fol . Conring, 1 63.5. 7 ; 
G. Schneider, Frankfort on the Oder, 1809, 2 
vols. ; Corai, Paris, 1821 ; Goettliug, Jena, 
1824 ; with a German translation and critical 
notes, Adolf Stahr, Leipzig, 1837 ; J. Bar- 
thelemy-St. Hilaire, “ Politique d’Aristote,” 
Paris, 1837 : in the introduction the editor 
proposes the following arrangement of the 
books of the Politic, as the original one, 
1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 4, 6, 5. Previously to this other 
scholars had proposed to place the seventli 
and eighth books immediately after the 
third. The Ethic and Politic of Aristotle 
have lieeu translated into Euglish by John 
Gillies, with notes. There are special com- 
mentaries on this book by Joach. Camerarius, 
Frankfort, 1581, 4to. ; and Gifanius, Frank- 
fort, 1608, 8vo; and by others. 

The Philosophy of Art {^iXoa-ofia irottj- 
Ti»c^) forms a third part and concluding 
division of his system, the other two being 
the Theoretical and the Practical. It is not 
po^ible to give a satisfactory sketch of this 
third part, as only two treatises belonging to 
it remain, the Rhetoric and the fragment 
of the Poetic. 

In the department of Rhetoric, Aristotle 
proceeded by the same method as in the 
other branches of knowledge, and in order 
to lay a sound basis for his own do<'trines, 
he had collected and criticized in one of his 
own treatises all the earlier critical essays 
on eloquence. This treatise, which Cicero 
esteemed highly (De Invent. , ii. 2 ; I)e Orat., 
ii. 38), was probably intitled Texvwv ervva- 
ymy^f but it is lost. There are still extant 
ihree books of a work on “ Rhetoric ” (Tex*^ 
*P)rrop«K^» “ Ars Rhetorica in which Elo- 
quence is discussed according to its . three 
Wjvisions, Political (cri/ju/SovAcvnicdv), Judi- 
<dal (SixoKi/eJy), and Epideictic (^ir(8«iKTiic<fv) 
the object of which is merely to please by a 
Rhetorical display. He proceeds to show in 
all these three divisions of eloquence how 
we must discover topics adapted to convince, 
how the process of producing conviction is 
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idded by moving the affections, and how, 
logically considered, conviction is effected 
and destroyed. The following are the prin- 
cipal editions: — Petrus Victorius, with a 
commentary, Venice, 1548, fol. ; B^le, 1549, 
fol.; Antonins Maioragius, Venice, 1591, 
fol. ; Reiz, Leipzig, 1772, 8vo. ; with a Latin 
version and commentary, Oxford, 1820, 2 
vols. 8vo. ; ** Rhetorica et Poetica ex receu- 
sione Imm. Bekkeri itenim seorsim editse,” 
Berlin, 1843; “ Animadversiones et Lec- 
tiones ad Aristotelis libros tres Rhetorico- 
rum scripsit Joannes Severinus Vater, acce- 
dit auctarium Frid. Aug. Wolfii,” Leipzig, 
1794; Max. Schmidt, “ De Tempore quo ab 
Aristotele libri de Arte Rhetorica conscript! 
et edit! sint,” Halle, 1837, 4to. 

The Rhetoric to Alexander ('Puropwcur frphs 
*AAc|av8pov a', “ Rhetoric® ad Alex- 

andrum liber”), which is among Aristotle’s 
writings, is not by him, and probably belongs 
to the Rhetorician Anaximenes of Lamp- 
sacus, a coutemporatory of Aristotle. (Leou- 
liard Spengel, Tex»'«>' (rvyayufy^ aive Artium 
Scriptures^ &c., Stuttgard, 1828 ; and Leon. 
Spengel, (Jeber die Hhetorik dea Anaximenes 
in the Schrijlen der Koniylich-Baierischen 
Akademie der Wisaenschqfteny 1836.) 

The treatise on “ Poetic ” (Ilepl iroiuriKus 
o’, “ De Arte Poetica liber”), though it 
appeal's to lie only a fragment, contains the 
most important part of what we know of 
the Greek theory of Art. Aristotle derives 
all art from iinitation, which is sometimes an 
exact representation, sometimes a refinement 
on that which is imitated, and sometimes a 
caricature; and he determines accordingly 
the several kinds of Art generally, and of 
Poetry in particular. The greater part of 
the treatise is on the theory of Tragedy. 
The following are the chief editions ; — Fran. 
Robortellus, with a commentary, Florence, 
1.548, fol. ; Basle, 1555, fol. ; Petrus Victo- 
rius, with a commentary, Florence, 1573, 
fol.; Dan. Heinsius, 1610, 1611 ; Goulston, 
London, 1 (>23 ; T. Twining, Aristotle’s “ Trea- 
tise on Poetry,” translated, London, 1789, 
4to. ; 1812, 8vo. ; T. Tyrwhitt, Oxford, 1794, 
4to.; 1794, 8vo. ; Godofr. Hermann, Leipzig, 
1802 ; Graefenhan, Leipzig, 1821 ; Fr. Ritter, 
Cologne, 1839 ; “ Rhetorica .et Poetica ex rc- 
censione 1mm. Bekker,” Berlin, 1832, 8vo. ; 
1 843, 8vo. Ritter in his edition has maintained 
that whole passages are spurious and inter* 
pointed, but several scholars have replied to 
this sweeping criticism: Knebel, “Melete- 
matum Aristotelicorum s^imen primum,” 
1840 ; Diinzer, “ Rettung der Aristotelischen 
Poetik,” Brunswick, 1840. Among the nu- 
merous short essays on the Poetic the follow- 
ing deserves to be particularly mentioned : — 
L. Spengel, “ Ueber die Aristotelische Poetik” 
in the “ Abhandlun^n der philoscmhisch-phi- 
lologischen Klasse der Koniglich-Baieriscnen 
Akademie,” Band 2, 1837. 

It remains to mention the writings of Aris- 
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totle which cannot be strictly classed among 
his systematic treatises. 

The contents of the “ Problems” (UpoPKiifia^ 
TO, ‘‘ Problemata ”), in thirty-six sections, are 
varied, but chiefly physical. Without decid- 
ing as to the genuineness of certain sections, 
it 18 sufficient to say that the chief part of the 
work is Aristotle’s, and it shows the method 
in which he proceeded in his investigations. 
He first collects observations as materials; 
and when the facts are ascertained, he in- 
quires after their possible causes, which he 
places side by side as means or aids towards 
a theory of the pheenomena, and he examines, 
compares and weighs one with another. 
The Problems show clearly with what won- 
derful versatility Aristotle directed his ol)- 
servation to every object. There are the 
Commeutarii Julii Gustavini to the ten 
first sections, ^on, 1«08, foL, and those of 
Jul. Septalius, Frankfort, 1602, 1607. Kepler 
explains several of the problems relating to 
Optics in his treatise entitled “ Paraliiiomena 
quibus Astronomiffi pars Optica illustratur 
and Schneider explains others in his Eclogm 
Physic®,” p. 376, &c. Levesque has given 
the various readings and critical remarks in 
“ Notices et Extraits de la llibliotMqiie du 
Roi,’" tom. vii. p. 101, &c. See also Cha- 
banon, ** Trois M^moires sur les Problbmes 
d’Aristotc,” in the ** Metnoires de 1’ Academic 
des Inscriptions,” tom. xlvi. 

We might consider the Wonderful stories 
(Oav/^do’M dKo6<T/jLaraf De aduiirandis nar- 
rationibus”), which chiefly relate to matters 
of natural history, as an appendage to the 
Problems, if the genuineness of this treatise 
were not doubtful. Parts at least cannot 
be by Aristotle. There is an edition by 
Beckmann, Gottingen, 1 786, 4to. ; and an 
essay on this treatise by Camus in the “ Mc'- 
moires de I’liistitut National Litterat, et 
Beaux Arts,” tom. ii. p. 195, &c. 

Of the numerous separate treatises of Aris- 
totle on the history of Philosophy, there re- 
mains a book which usually Injars the title, 
“ On Xenophanes, Zeno, and Gorgias ” (Ilcpl 
ir€pi Z'fivcayos, vfpl Topylov), but 
this treatise may be by Theophrastus, the 
pupil of Aristotle, for the learned Simplicius 
{Ad Pk^s, fol. 6), while stating to the like 
effect with this treatise, refers on the occasion 
to Theophrastus. The subject is a condensed 
exhibition and criticism of the Eleatic doc- 
trines, for Gorgias also adopted some prin- 
cmles of the Eleatic philosophy. The form 
of the treatise is curious : no names occur in 
the text, neither that of Xenophanes, nor 
^no, nor Gorgias, and it is only the head- 
ings of the clmpters (n^pl irtpl 

2ffiy»¥os, irspl Topylov) which show what they 
refer to. But foe headings in foe editions 
are in confUsion ; for instance, it is incorrect 
to entitle foe first two chapters On Xeno- 
phanes, for according to Brandis {Commeip- 
tatioimt Eleaticce) tney treat of Melissns. 
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The third and fourth chapters cannot be en 
titled On Zeno, as in the best editions, but 
On Xenophanes, as appears from Simplicius 
and other authorities. The fifth chapter is 
properly entitled On Gorgias. Accordingly 
foe title of foe work should be On Melissus, 
Xenophanes, and Gorgias. (Fullebom, Cb/«- 
menlatio qua liber de Xemphane illustratur^ 
Halle, 1787; Spalding, Comiuentarius inpri^ 
nuim partem libelli de Xenophane, Berlin, 
1793.) 

Some of the more important of the lost 
writings of Aristotle have been already men- 
tioned in treating of the several parts of his 
System, and it is unnecessary to repeat foe 
titles here. They are partly contained in the 
lists of Aristotle’s wntings already given ; 
and they are partly mentioned incidentally 
by ancient writers. His “ Didascali® ” (8i- 
SairxaAlai), which would l)e very valuable for 
the history of the Greek Theatre, and his 
Ixdters, wliich would add greatly to our ma- 
terials for his biography, are unfoitunaUdy 
lost. The letters which now pass mider the 
name of Aristotle are not genuine (Stahr, 
Aristnielitty ii. p. 169, &c.). Aristotle was 
first known in WesttTn Europe in the Middle 
Ages through the medium of translations, 
and several spurious Latin treatises were 
attributed to him, such as fourteen books 
“ Mystic® dCgyptiorum Philosophiro ” ( f VfM- 
sieal Jonrualy xv. p. 279) the treatises, “ De 
Porno” (“On Immortality”), “ De Caiisis,” 
“ Secreta Secretorum,” and others. There 
are passages cited by ancient writers, and also 
in the Greek commentators on Aristotle, 
which contain fragments of his lost writings. 
It would be a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of Aristotle, and to the history of Phi- 
losophy, if all these fragments were collected 
and edited with critical judgmeiit. Such an 
undertaking would indeed retiuire the per- 
severing industry of an accomplished scholar ; 
but what writer better deserves and would 
more richly repay such a toilsome task than 
the great Stagirite ? The thoughts of such a 
man are worth preserving ; and he who by 
collecting those fragments, which in their 
scattered state are dead, shall give them a 
new life, will thereby secure the remembrance 
of himself for generations to come. Here is 
a noble prize prepared for a man’s ambition. 

What Aristotle will be for ftiture ages, 
may be collected from the past. The whole 
history of Philosophy shows his influence ; 
more especially is it apparent in the history 
of philosophical langua^, where he silently 
exercises a power which is felt without 
being known. So far as a common philo- 
sophical terminology has lieen established 
among foe nations of Europe, it is due to 
Aristotle. Aristotle’s terms were translated 
into I^atin, and they have been maintained 
pretty much in foe form in which they were 
repr^uced by Boethius at the close of the fifth 
and foe commencement of foe sixth century 
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of oar nra. Recently » indeed, and particularly 
in Germany, they have been changed or per- 
verted to other purposes, vet Aristotle is still 
the foundation of them. The Commentaries 
on Aristotle show that he has in all a^s been 
the central point to which men’s studies have 
been direct. But the ^iences which he 
established, and the investigations which owe 
their origin to him, have been prosecuted 
independently of the study of his writings; 
and even in his opponents we may discern 
that powerful impulse to thought which 
orimiiated with Aristotle. 

ft has been already stated how Andronicus 
of Rhodes, a contemporary of Cicero, ar- 
ranged the writings of Aristotle. From that 
time the study and explanation of Aristotle 
were the chief employment of the Peripatetic 
School. But Aristotle was also studied be- 
yond the limits of the School; and after 
Cicero had so often directed attention to the 
value of his writings, the Romans studied his 
works for special purposes ; Seneca and the 
elder Pliny for the objects of natural science, 
and Quintilian for rhetoric; Gellius had 
read the Problems ; and even Apnleins the 
Platonist was no stranger to Aristotle (Adolf 
Stahr, ArUtoteles bei den Roemern^ Leipzig, 
1834). But the philosophical explanation of 
Aristotle was left to the Greeks. In mention- 
ing the most important of the Greek com- 
mentators, we shall enumerate their extant 
writings which relate to Aristotle. In the 
first century of the Christian mra there were 
Boethus of Sidon, the pupil of Andronicus of 
Rhodes, the master of Strabo at Athens, 
I'ilicolaus of Damascus, and Alexander of 
JEgsBf the teacher of the Emperor Nero. 
To the second century belong Aspasius, who 
however is not the author of the Scholia to 
the Nicomachean Ethic which pass under his 
name, Adrastus of Aphrodisias in Caria, the 
physician Galen, Aristocles of Messeno, who 
in his general treatise on philosophy fomided 
himself on Aristotle, Herminus, and Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis, the roost distinguished 
of all the old commentators, who was often 
called by those who followed him, simply the 
Expmitor (6 Besides his Peri- 

patetic writings On the Soul (Ilcpl \l/vxvs), 
and On Necessity and Freedom (Uf pi ci/Aop/Af- 
fnjs wol rou ifpLip, De Fato), there is extant 
a commentary by him On the Analytica 
Priora, in one liook (Venice, 1520, fol., 
Florence, 1521, 4to.), on theTopica (^nice, 
1513, 1520, fol. ap. Aid.), on the Sophistici 
Elonchi (Venice, 1520), on Meteorologica 
(Venice, 1 52 7, fol . ed, Fr. Asulanus). There 
is also extant under his name a commentary 
on the first twelve books of the Metaphysic, 
which ^pulveda (Rome, 1527, &c.) translated 
into I^Atin; but of the original there liave 
only yet b^n published the Excerpta Scholia 
(Scholia in Aristotelem, ed. Branms, Berlin, 
1S3C\ It is disputed if Alexander Aphro- 
dtsiensis is the author of this commentary ; 
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Brandis, with some probability, attributes to 
him the authorship of the first five books oidy . 
Spengel has recently published an edition 
(Munich, 1842^ of the Questions and Solu- 
tions of Alexanoer (’Airoploi koI X^treer, Quses- 
tiones Naturales et Morales, in four books) : 
this work, besides the general Peripatetic in- 
vestigations, contains much that is valuable 
for the explanation of Aristotle, for instance, 
his Physic (physics), the three books on the 
Soul, and the Nicomachean Ethic. Alexander 
of Aphrodisias had great infiiience on the later 
commentators on Aristotle, who made much 
use of him. 

In the third and fourth centuries the Neo- 
Platouists particulai’ly occupied themselves 
with Aristotle, whom they viewed as a kind 
of more sober inti'oductiou and as a vestibule 
to the more imaginative edifice of the Platonic 
philosophy. In these writers there is a mani- 
fest tendency towards a union and recon- 
cilement of the doctrines of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Plotinus, among other things, has 
written a criticism on the Categories of 
Aristotle (Etmead. 6, lib. i.). His pupil 
Porphyry is the author of an Introduction 
(EiVayorj^) to the Categories, which was 
much used in the Middle Ages, and in the 
printed editions is generally prefixed to the 
Organon. There were also lamblichus, the 
pupil of Porphyry, Dexippus (ad Cate- 
gorias, in the i^holia in Aristotelem col- 
lecta, 183()), Themistius, who paraphrased 
many of Aristotle’s writings, the Analytica 
Posteriora, the Physic^ tiie treatises De 
Aiiima, and De Merooria, which t^ei'e edited 
together by Trincavellus (Venice, 1534, ap. 
Aid.), De Caelo (I^atin, Venice, 1474, fol.), 
the Metaphysica, Topica, and Categories, 
which are lost. In the fifth century, the 
commentators were Syriauus (Ad Metaphy- 
sica, see the Scholia Collccta), Olympio- 
dorus (Ad Meteorologica, see Ideler’s edition), 
Procliis, his pupil Ammouius the son of 
Hennios (Ad Categorias, Ad Librum de In- 
terpretatione, Venice, 1503, fol. ap. Aldum, 
and 1546, 8vo.), and Damascius ( Ad Pl^sica, 
De Caelo, see the Scholia Collecta). 'These 
were followed by David, the Armenian, who is 
an instance of the diffusion of Aristotle’s doc- 
trines. David, though a Christian, attended 
the school of Syrianus at Athens, and com- 
mented on Aristotle (for instance,* the Cate- 
gories, the book De Tnter{)retatione) in Ar- 
menian and Greek (Memoire sur la Vie et 
les Ouvrages de David, &c., par C. F. Neu^ 
maim, Paris, 1829; see the Excerpts feom 
David in the Scholia collected by Brandis, 
Berlin, 1836). In tiie sixth century Aris- 
totle was commented on by Asclepius, bishop 
of Tralles (Metaphysica, according to the 
exposition of Ammonius ; see the ^holia of 
Brandis), and Simplicius, the pupil of Am- 
monias, the most learned of the extant Greek 
commentators on Aristotle (Ad Categorias, 
Basel, 1551, fol.; in Physics, Venice, ap. 
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Aid., 1526, fol; in libmm De Caelo, Venice, 
1548, 1583, fol.; De Auima, Venice, 1527). 
The Scholia collected by Brandis are parti- 
cularly imTOrtant for the commentary on the 
books De Caelo, the Greek text of which up 
to that time was only a retranslatiou of a 
Latin version. The commentary on the first 
book of the Physica contains valuable frag- 
ments and information relating to the histoiy 
of the oldest Greek philosophy. To this 
period belong Joannes Philoponus of Alex- 
andria (Ad Categorias, Ad librum De Inter- 
pretatione(^ ) ; In Priora Analytics, Venice, 
1536, fol. ; In Posteriors • Analytics, Venice, 
1534, fol. ; In Physica et librum de Anima, 
Venice, 1535, fol.; In librum De Genera- 
tione Animalium, Venice, 1527, fol.; In 
Meteorologica, Venice, 1551, fol.). 

In order to give a connected view of the 
Greek commentators, we must pass over 
several centuries ; for while a knowledge of 
Aristotle was introduced among the Arabs, 
and in the West, and gave an impulse to 
men’s minds, he was neglected by the Greeks. 
We can only name Joannes Damascenus (Ad 
Categorias) in the eighth, and Photius in the 
nintli century. In the later Byzantine period 
there were Michael Psellus (De Interpreta- 
tione, Anal^ca Posteriora, Physica), and 
Michael Ephesius (De Interpretatione, Parva 
Naturalia) in the eleventh century ; Georgius 
Pachymeres (Categor. Lineae Insec.), Eiis- 
tratius (Analytics Posteriora, Ethica Nico- 
mach.) in the twelfth century ; I^eo Magen- 
tinus (De Interpretatione, Analytics Priora) 
in the fourteenth century. As to the last- 
named commentators, the reader may con- 
sult the Sciiolia collected by Brandis, and 
Schleiermacher, “ Ueber die Griechischen 
Scholien zur Nikomachischen Ethik des 
Aristoteles, in his Philosophischc und Ver- 
mischte Schriften,” 2er Band, p. 309, &c. 
The Greek Georgius Trapezuntius, an ardent 
defender of the Aristotelian philosophy, in- 
troduces us to the period when classical 
studies were revived in Italy, and began to 
stand in opposition to the Aristotelian Scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages. 

Augustine, though a Platonist, was not a 
stranger to AristoUe. , The treatise on the 
Categories, which is enumerated among his 
works, is not by liim, yet we see from various 
passages in his works, that he was acquainted 
with the Categories of Aristotle. Boethius 
made a translation of the Orrauon, and com- 
mented on several of the bo<&s, for instance, 
on that On Inteimretation. The study of 
those writings of Boethius became common, 
and the monk Notker of St. Gallen, who 
died A.D. 1022, translated the Categories and 
^e treatise On Interpretation from the Latin 
into the Old German. Hut in the West 
^e knowledge of Aristotle was for a long 
time limited to his Logical writings. It 
was the Arabs who' gave a new impulse to 
the study of Aristotle. 
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The dynasty of the Abbasides made the 
Arabs acquainted with the literature of the 
Greeks. With the aid of Nestorian Chris- 
tians many Greek writers, especially those on 
medicine, inathematics, and natural history, 
were translated into Arabic. [Al-ma'mu'n.] 
In this way Aristotle also became known, 
and he found among the Arabs the most 
zealous students and commentators. Alkindi 
in the ninth century commented on the Or- 
ganon; Alfarabi wrote in the tenth cen- 
tury ; and Avicenna, in the tenth and ele- 
venth century, studied also the Metaphysic. 
These writers belonged to the East; but 
the impulse which had been given to the 
study of the Greeks in the East was extended 
to the West, to the Arabian schools of Spain, 
where Averroes lived, in the twelftli and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the most 
acute of the Arab commentators. (Aug. Schmo- 
elders, “Documenta Philosophise Aral um,’* 
1836, and his “Essai sur les Ecoles Philoso- 
phiques chez les Arabes,” &c., Paris, 184^.) 

The active intercourse between the Arabs 
and the Christians in Spain, Sicily, and the 
South of France made Aristotle better known 
to the people of tiie West. Learned Jews, 
as for instance Moses Maimonides, contri- 
buted to this result. Latin translations of 
Aristotle were made from the Arabic. About 
the same time the Emperor Frederic II. sent 
copi(‘s of Latin translations of the Logical, 
Physical, and Mathematical writings to the 
University of Bologna and to other Schools. 
To this period belongs the Latin version of 
Michael Scotus (1230). At first the Church 
forbade the study of the Physical and Meta- 
pliysical writings of Aristotle at Paris a.d. 
1210. But the Church soon enlisted the new 
studies in her service, and on the basis of 
Aristotle was erected the edifice of the Scho- 
lastic Philosophy, with which from that 
time the Church resolved to stand or fall. 
In the thirteentii century two Dominicans 
particularly, Alliertus Magnus and his pupil 
Thomas Aquinas, made it the chief object of 
their lives to incorporate the thought and the 
penetration of Aristotle with the science of 
the Middle Ages, and to amalgamate the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle with Theology. I n tiieir 
writings thcT commented on the whole of 
Aristotle. Thomas Aquinas paid attention 
also to tlie Greek text, and about the year 
1270 be planned a new J.«atin version of Aris- 
totle #om the Greek, called “ Translatio 
Vetus,” which was made by William ofMoer- 
beka (William of Brabant) ; and this was the 
version which was subsequently stiidi^ pd 
commented on. Aristotle had at this time 
such power over men’s minds that the op- 
posing theological parties appealed to him m 
a common authority. But the Scholastic 
Philosophy added much extraneous matter to 
Aristotle, and his true meaning and spirit 
could not be discerned in this monkish ver- 
sion, or in the Scholastic commentaries. Two 
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events led to a new study of Aristotle, and to 
a right appreciation of his writings — the re- 
storation ^ Greek Literature in Italy, and the 
Information. (Jourdain, Hecherches Cri- 
tiques aur I* Aye et aur V Oripine dea Traduc- 
tions Latines wAriatote^ Pans, 1819 ; Joannis 
Launoii, Theolom Parisiensis De Varia Aria- 
totelia in Academia Parisienai Fortuna, 
Paris, 1653, 1662; Wittenberg, 1720.) 

Politian directed attention to the bad state 
of the Latin translations, and scholars began 
to apply themselves to tlie study of the ori- 
ginal. New L^tin versions appeared by 
Argyropulus, Leonardo Aretino, and I^u- 
reutius V alia. The translations of Hcnnolans 
Barhams, who died in 1493, were character- 
ized by a clear understanding of the original, 
and by purity of style. G corgius Geinistus and 
Georgius Trapezuntius led the way to the di- 
rect exposition of the Greek text. While these 
new studies were going on, there appeared 
the Editio Princeps of Aristotle by Aldus, 
V(^ice, 149.5—1498. In Italy the philoso- 
phical schools were divided into two hostile 
parties. One party, to which iKjlonged Pom- 
ponatius and others, called themselves Alex- 
andrists, after Alexander of Aphrodisias ; the 
other, to which belonged Zimara and Caesal- 
pinus, called themselves Averroists. The 
former denied the immortality of the soul, 
and the other party had a pantheistic ten- 
dency. Leo A. condemned both. But the 
study of Aristotle still went on. 

In Germany the movement of the Refor- 
mation began. Luther, who wtis educated 
in the Scholastic Philosophy, knew Aristotle 
only through this medium, and he confounded 
one with the other. Accordingly he called 
Aristotle “ a godless weapon of the Roman 
Catliolics, or the player who hud for a long 
time befooled the Church with the Greek 
masque,” till his great friend, Melanchthon, 
taught him better. Luther at last allowed 
Melanchthon, in his Apology for the Augs- 
burg Confession, to speak of the Ethic of 
Aristotle in terms of high commendation. 
Melandithon expounded Aristotle, and he 
wrote, conformably to the method of Aris- 
totle, Compendiums of Dialectic, Physic 
(physics), Morals, and Psychology. Chy- 
trmus in Rostock, Schegk in Tiibiiigen, Tau- 
rellus in Altdorf, and Subimis, Melaiichthon*s 
son-in-law in K6nig8l)erg, laboured to diffuse 
through Germany the doctrines contained in 
these treatises, which were ftmdaiilfcitally 
Aristotelian. In this new form Aristotle 
passed into the Protestant Schools. 

In the sixteenth century the study of Aris- 
totle was vigorously prosecuted in most na- 
tions of. Europe. In Italy there were Petrus 
Victorius, Robortellus, Eelix Accoramboni, 
whose ** Vera Mens Aristotelis” was published 
At Rome in 1.590, and 1604, and Murotus: 
in France, Jacobus Faber Stapulensis, who 
mmcd^ at a purer Peripeletic philosophy, 
Lambinus, the skilftd translator, and Julius 
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Caesar Scalij^r, an Italian, who in his essay 
against Cardan, entitled ** Exercitationes de 
Subtilitate,” explained many Aristotelian 
notions ; in Spain, Sepulveda and Vives : in 

there 

was a'^iety of Jesuits in Coimbra who pub- 
lished the “Commentarii Collegii Conim- 
bricensis Societatis Jesu in Germany, 
there were Erasmtis of Rotterdam, Melanch- 
thon, Camerarius, and Pacius a Beriga, an 
Italian. 

But Aristotle was also an object of attack. 
In Italy Franciscus Patricius wrote not only 
against the philosophy but also against the 
life of Aristotlf and his several works ; his 
object was to drive Aristotle out of the Schools 
and to substitute for his system a kind of 
Platonic philosophy. In his learned work 
entitled Discussiones Peripatetic®, Basel, 
1581,” there is a ^at collection of materials, 
but in place of criticism there is only passion. 
Petms Ramus in France opposed the Aris- 
totelian Logic, though with more boldness 
than sound judgment ; and at a later period 
Gassendi declared himself hostile to the 
Aristotelian Philosophy in general {Exerci- 
tationea Paradox icce adveraua Aristotelem, 
1624). The Aristotelian philosophy lost 
greatly in general estimation when the ruling 
Aristotelian School resisted the progress of 
modem physical discovery, and instead of 
observing and experimenting, and studying 
the results of experience in the tnie spirit of 
their great master, stuck fast to the mere 
dogmas of Aristotle. Among other ingtances 
this was most strikingly exemplified in the 
opposition of the Schools to the Coperaicaii 
system of the Universe, and in the life of 
Galilei, Accordingly it was not surprising 
if such thinkers as the bold Giordano Bruno 
detached themselves altogether from Aris- 
totle. In England Lord Bacon was unfa- 
vourably disf^sed to Aristotle, aud as an 
ardent investigator of nature he declared 
himself against the Scholastic formalism 
which he considered as originating in Aris- 
totle. "J'hus it happened that the study of 
Aristotle was gradually neglected. 

But the genius of Aristotle was again ac- 
knowledged. In England during the poli- 
tical commotions of the seventeenth century 
reference was often made to Aristotle's Po- 
litic ; [and at present his Rhetoric and Ethic 
forai a regular part of the course of study at 
the University of Oxford, James Harris, 
who died in 1 780, the author of the Hermes, 
showed by his writings that he had formed 
a true conception aud a just judgment of 
some of the theoretical writings of Aria- 
totle. The Politic was translated into Eng- 
lish from the Greek by William Ellis m 
1776. The labours of Tyrwhitt and Twining 
were limited to the Poetic of Aristotle. Lord 
Monboddo, who died in 1799, endeavoured 
to explain the philosophy of Aristotle in his 
“Ancient Metaphysics,” 6 vols. 4to. 1778, Ac. 
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The translation of the £th)c and Politic by 
Jolm Gillies, and his introductory remarks, 
have been useful in eradicating some false 
notions about Aristotle that were prevalent in 
fkigland among those who were entirely un- 
acquainted with the ori^nal ; but his trans- 
lation is a failure, and in no respect an ade- 
quate representation of Aristotle. (Thomas 
Taylor's Remarks in the Introduction to his 
translation of the Metaphysic.) The trans- 
lation of Thomas Taylor is also open to ob- 
jections, though they are of a difterent kind 
from tiiose which he justly urged against 
the translations of GillieS. The complete 
translation of Aristotle by Taylor appeared 
in . 18 12 in nine volumes 4to., with copious 
extracts fhim the ancient coininentators, a 
dissertation on the philosophy of Aristotle, 
and a treatise on the true arithmetic of infi- 
nites. Recentlvi^ Kidd, in his ** Bridgwater 
Treatise," London, 1833, has shown, in a short 
analysis of Aristotle's “ History of Animals," 
that he was well acquainted with the true 
principles of classification, and he has placed 
in 'opposite columns some of Aristotle's de- 
scriptions of Cultural groups and individual 
species, and those of Cuvier, and “ as an in- 
troduction to that selection” he has prefixed 
“ a comparative view of the observations of 
the same two authorn on some points con- 
nected with the general physiology of ani- 
mal8."T--G. L. 

In Germany in the last century Lessing 
directed attention to Aristotle’s Poetic. Huhle 
be^n a complete edition of Aristotle’s works, 
which, however, was not finished ; J. G. 
Schneider laboured successfully on tlie His- 
tory of Animals and the Politic. Yet tlie 
prevailing taste was in favour of Plato, and 
the difficulty of Aristotle’s language was for 
a long time an impediment to the study of 
his philosophy. Sihleiermacher and Nie- 
buhr, in the Berlin Academy, proposed the 
edition of Aristotle and his Commentators 
which Bekker and Brandis have so success- 
fully executed ; and Hegel showed the great- 
of Aristotle as a philosopher, and held 
him up to admiration. The energies of the 
Germans have thus been roused to explore 
the hidden treasures of the Stagirite, and 
Aristotle again occupies the ceiitr^ place in 
the philosophy of Germany. The essays on 
the Organon and the Metaphysic, which 
orinnat^ with the Institut de France, tend 
to the same point with tlie efibiis of the Ger- 
nuuu. From this impulse Philosophy will 
derive solid and lasting advantage, if we do 
not, as men once did, place the essence of 
Aristotle in detached dogmas and forms. 
Since his time science has l>ecn enriched 
with the acquisitions of ages, but from him 
we may still learn how to comprehend this 
accumulated mass in its full extent and depth, 
^d to follow Ms sure and subtle method of 
investigation. 

(Thfrreader may consult the parts of Ritter's 
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and Hegel’sHtsfortf which treat 

of Aristotle; Adolf Stahr, Aristotelian Halle, 
1830, 1832, 2 vols.; Franz Biese, Vie Phik^ 
phie des Aristotelea in ihreminnem Zusammen^ 
Aawc, Berlin, 1835, 1842, 2 vols. ; Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca (jrcecOn iii., ed. Harless ; Hofi- 
maim. Lexicon Bibliographicurn ; Real En» 
cyklop. derClaasischen Alterthumswissenschajt, 
by A. Pauly, Stuttgart, 1839: tlie article 
signed Z. (Zell) shows a great insight into Aris- 
totle, and a somid knowledge of the subject.) 

F. A. T. 

( Translated from the German by G. L.) 

AlHSTO'XEN‘US CApior^^evos), an an- 
cient Greek physician, who must have lived 
about the l)eginning of the Christian sera, as 
he was one of the pupils of Alexander Phil- 
aletlics at the celebrated Herophilean School 
of Medicine established at Men-Carus, in 
Phrygia. He was one of the followers of 
Heronhilus, and wrote a work on the history 
and doctrines of his sect, of which the thir- 
teenth book is quoted by Galen. His defini- 
tions of the pulse, and some of his opinions 
on that subject, are preserved by Galen ; and 
he is also quoted by Caelius Aurelianus. 
(Galen, JJe ViJf 'erenK'Pvls. lib. iv. cap. 7, 
10, tom. viii. p. 734, 740, ed. Kiihn ; Cae- 
lius Aurelianus, De Morb. Acut, lib. iii. cap. 
16, ed. Amman.) W. A. G. 

AllISTO'XENUS QApi<rr6lievoi) of Ta- 
RKNTiTM, the son of Mnesias, surnamed Spin- 
tharus, the earliest of extant Greek writers 
on music, heard Aristotle (at Athens, Mahne 
supposes, when Aristotle retired thither after 
the death of Philip of Macedon), which is 
the only mode we have of fixing the time at 
which he lived, except the corroboration of 
Lucian, who calls him the parasite of Neleus, 
who lived a little after Aristotle. He had 
previously been the hearer of Lamprus of 
Erythrffi and Xenophilus the Pythagorean ; 
but his reputation among the followers of 
Aristotle was so great, that it was expected 
he would have succeeded his master. This 
distinction, however, was conferred by Aris- 
totle on Theophrastus: on which, according 
to Suidas, Aristoxeuus spoke contemptuously 
of the memory of his former teacher ; but, 
according to Aristocles (cited by Eusebius), 
he always spoke of him with respect. This is 
the only circumstance we know of the life of 
Aristoxeuus, unless we take one ftom the 
authority of Apollonius Dyscolus (a.d. 100). 
This wtiter says that Aristoxenus cured a sick 
man by his music, who was sent to him for that 
purpose by the oracle. W© may credit this 
story to the extent of believing that Aris- 
toxenns did actually play on an instrument, 
a thing by no means to be taken for granted 
of a Greek writer on music. Accoraing to 
Suidas, Aristoxenus wrote 453 different trea- 
tises; the titles of something under 30 of 
these have been preserved, but all that is 
extant amounts to three books on music, 
irepi oppovtKSw aroixeltspf and some fhigments ; 
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among the lost writings are various biogra- 
phies. In music, on which his fame now 
dej^nds, he rejected the arithmetical system 
of Pythagoras, making the ear itself the au- 
thority. He was right so far, that the Py- 
thagoreans, relying wholly on preconcep- 
tions derived from arithmetic, rejected con- 
cords which ought to have been retained; 
but among the assertions which he made on 
the authority of the ear are several which 
are palpably wrong. His system, so far as it 
can be assimilated to any modern one, is that 
of equal temperament : it being remembered, 
however, that Aristoxenus was asserting it 
as an absolute truth, while a modern tuner 
would only regard it as a convenient adjust- 
ment of the unavoidable errors of a scale 
which is to be used in different keys. The 
Aristoxeneans were called ixovaiKoi, musicians 
by ear ; the Pythagoreans KavoviKolt musicians 
by rule. Theon wrote against l)oth, and re- 
commends the junction of their principles. 

The editions of Aristoxenus are as fol- 
lows: — in Latin, by Ant. Gogavinus, Venice, 
1.502; in Greek, with Nicomachus and Aly- 
pius, by J. MeurSius, I.<oyden, 1010; in 
Greek and Latin, by Meiboinius, Amsterdam, 
1052, in his collection of the Greek musi- 
cians. The fragments of a book on Rhythm 
(from which the editor suspects Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus of having taken his descrip- 
tion of the oratorv of Demosthenes) were 
published by J. Morelli, Venice, 8vo. 1785. 
(Fabricius, Bihlioth. Grac. vol. iii. : G. L. 
Mahne, Diatribe dc Aristoxenof Amsterdam, 
8vo. 1793 ; a very studied account.) 

A. De M. 

ARISTUS ('Api(rros\ of Salamis, in Cy- 
rus, one of the many historians of Alexan- 
er the Great. He is refert’ed to by Arrian 
as an authority for the tradition that .the 
Romans sent an embassy to Alexander 
at Babylon. His work is lost, and only 
a few statements derived from it are pre- 
served in Arrian, Strabo, and Athenajus. 
Respecting the time in which he lived, no- 
thing is known beyond what Strabo says, 
that he lived at a much later time than One- 
sicritus and others who were contemporaries 
of Alexander the Great. 

Cicero frequently mentions an Academic 
philosopher of the name of Aristus, who was 
his friend and contemporary. This Aristus 
was a brother of the philosopher Antiochus, 
and taught philosophv at Athens, where M. 
Brutus was ainon^ nis pupils, and where 
Cicero visited him in u.c. 51. Some writers 
have been inclined to think this philosopher 
the same person as the historian of Alexan- 
der ; bpt the manner in which the two are 
mentioned does not support this conjecture, 
which has indeed nothing to stand upon, ex- 
cept the identity of the name Aristus. (Ar- 
rian, Anabasis, vii. 15 ; Strabo, xiv.- 682 ; xv. 
730 ; Athenseus^ x. 436 ; Clemens Alex. Pro- 
trepticus, p. 16j Ciceri), Brutus, 97, De Fi- 
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nihus, V. 3, Academica, i. 3, ii. 4, Tuaculancc 
Disput, V. 8, AdAtticum, v, 10; Plutarch, 
Brutus, 2.) L. S. 

ARISTYLLUS (^Apl<rrv\Kos\ a Greek as- 
tronomer, who, as appears from his observa- 
tions, must have lived about 1 50 years before 
Hipparchus, that is, b.c. 300-250, or there- 
abouts. He and Timocharcs, by their obser- 
vations at Athens, enabled Hipparchus, on 
comparison of them with his own, to detect 
the fact of the precession of the equinoxes, 
though not to give a good account of its 
yaliie. Some of their observations of sol- 
stices are j>reserved by Ptolemy. (Delambre, 
Hist. Astron. /lac.) A. De M. 

ARIU* EMI LIO, a Venetian sculptor of 
the fifteenth century, of great ability, accord- 
ing to Lomazzo, in his “ Idea del Tempio 
della Pittura;” none of his works, however, 
are known. There are stilkpreseived in the 
churches of Venice many pood works of this 
period, of which the artists are unknown, 
and of some of which, conjectures Cicognara, 
Ariu* Emilio may have been the author. 
(Cicognara, Storia della Sc.ultiira.') R. N. W. 

ARIUS, or AREIUS (^Apsios). It is 
strange that almost all the most important 
circumstances in the life of a man of so 
much celebrity, the author of the greatest 
schism, as well as of the most obstinate di- 
versity of doctrine that ever distracted 
the Church, should have been subject of 
disjmtc. The year of his birth is not so 
much as recorded. As to the time when he 
first professed his opinions, and whether or 
not he was provoked to profess them, learned 
men are divided : and, in like manner, whe- 
ther he was exiled by the Council of Nice 
or not ; whether he w as recalled from exile, 
and when; whether he retracted his doc- 
trine; whether once, or more than once: 
even the time and manner of his death 
have been contested ; and this is made 
still more singular by the fact, tharajl our 
original information rejecting him is de- 
rived (the Epitome and Fragments of Philo- 
storgius are scarcely an exception) from his 
adversaries. Without euteriug into the de- 
tails of all these discrepancies, we shall pro- 
ceed to give that account which, on the com- 
parison of many, appears to us the most pro- 
bable. 

Aldus was a native of Cyrene, in Africa, 
and was ordained deacon in the church of 
Alexandria by the patriarch Peter ; but it is 
said that he soon fell under the displeasure 
of his superiors through some connection 
which he had formed with the Meletians. 
Nevertheless, the succeeding patriarch, 
Achillas, admitted him to the priesthood; 
and Alexander, who next ascended the see, 
raised him to the highest rank among the 
parochial clergy, and appointed him to an 
important charge. Thus he received marks 
of approbation from three patriarchs, and 
the strongest from' the last. The first dis- 
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putes arose about the year a;d. 317 ; and the 
following, in the words of the emperor Con- 
stantine I., was their origin : — ** When you, 
Alexander, required of your presbyters what 
each of them severally held concerning a par- 
ticular passage in the written law, or rather, 
about some vain portion of a controversy ; and 
when you, Arius, inconsiderately advanced 
what you ought never to have imagined, or, 
having imagined, never to have uttered, thence 
discoid arose.” Alexander had asserted, l)e- 
fore his assembled clergy, that the Son was 
of the same essence with the Father. Arius 
submitted that this opinion savoured of the 
error of Sabellius, in confouiding the sub- 
stances j and tliis led to the expression of his 
own doctrine — That, though the Son had 
been created by the Father before all things, 
yet time had existed before his creation; 
therefore he was not co-eternal with the 
Father; That he was created out of no- 
thing; therefore not co-essential with the 
Father ; That, though far superior in power 
and glory to all other created beings, he was 
inferior to the Father in both. Arius pre- 
sently found some supporters, and doubtless 
used great exertions to increase their num- 
ber ; and, among other means, he composed 
an exposition of his creed in verse, under the 
title of “Thalia,” —a performance which has 
exposed him to the charge of levity, an<i even 
ribaldry, from Athanasius and oUier adver- 
saries. In due season he proclaimed his 
dogma from the pulpit; and then the pa- 
triarch cited him before a provincial council. 
This took place in 35il, He was condemned 
and excomir.uuicated, together with his ad- 
herents, among whom he numliercd two 
bishops, besides several priests and deacons. 
He retired to Syria, where his doctrine 
spread with great rapidity, and, extending 
into Asia Minor, obtained many powerful 
advocates. Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, 
absolved him, in full council, from the ana- 
thema, and exhorted all the liishops of the 
East to receive him to tlieir communion. As 
great and general confiision thence arose, 
and the imperial authority was loudly in- 
voked, Constantine summoned a Council to 
meet at Niccea, in Bithynia, for the deter- 
mination of the question. It assembled in 
325, and is celebrated as the First Council 
General. Whatever violence may have dis- 
turbed its deliberations, its decision on the 
disputed doctrine was pronounced with great 
unanimity. The opinion of Arius was con- 
demned. The sentence was extended by the 
emperor to the person of the heretic, who 
was forthwi^ exiled to Ill 3 ^cu]XL There he 
rem^ed for about two years, whei^ through 
the influence of the sister of Constantine, 
after he had subscribed, as some assert, to 
the doctrine of Nicsea, or, at least, presented 
some formula of foith satiisfoctory to the em- 
peror, this sentence was rescinded. But he 
did not then i;etttm to Alexandria-^ whether 
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through a condition imposed by Constantine, 
or ^rough the invincible opposition of Atha- 
nasius, who was then the patriarch. Mean- 
while his opinions, or his party, acquired 
strength in Asia. In 335, synods were held 
at Tyre and Jerusalem, with results entirely 
favourable to his cause ; and, in consequence 
of the decision of the latter, pronounced in 
oliedience to the direct recommendation of 
the emperor, he ventured once more to pre- 
sent himself at Alexandria. So great, how- 
ever, was the confusion there occasioned by 
his appearance, that Constantine immediately 
recalled him to the capital. There, too, 
though the Arian party, led by Eusebius, 
may have been the more powertbl, the pa- 
triarch was hostile ; and when he learnt that 
Arius was to be conducted forthwith to the 
great Church of Irene, and restored to com- 
munion, he fell down on his face, and be- 
sought the Lord “ to have pity on his flock, 
and not to {lerinit his heritage to be aban- 
doned to disgrace, or sullied by the presence 
of the heresiarch.” The Catholic stoiy 
runs, that Arius, being compelled suddenly 
to withdraw from the procession, and not 
irameiliately returning, was found, in a place 
of retirement, dead, his bowels having gushed 
out. This catastrophe, which was ascribed 
by the one party to supernatural agency, was 
ascrjl)ed by the other to poison— but this 
charge was never supported by any proof. 

Arius, by the confession of his enemies, 
possessed great natural as well as acquired 
advantages : He was tall and extremely 

comely in his figure, with an extraordinary 
delicacy in his foatures that gave lustre 
to his whole person ; yet grave and serious 
in his carriage^ with a certain air of aus- 
terity in his looks, which made him pass 
for a man of great virtue and sanctity 
of life. His garb was modest, but withal 
neat. His manner of receiving people was 
very courteous and ingratiating; and, not- 
withstanding his mighty seriousness and the 
severity of his mien, he could soothe and 
flatter, with all imaginable wit and address, 
those whom he was anxious to engage in^is 
»party.” He is said to have possessed some 
leaniing, and considerable skill in dialectic. 

The division which he had kindled conti- 
nued to inflame the Church for two centuries 
and a half after his death. Constantins, an 
Arian, succeeded Constantine on the Eastern 
throne ; and, at the death of his brother Con- 
stans in 35(), acquired the authority over 
the greater part of the Western empire j and, 
in 360, the Council of Rimini constituted 
Arianism the nominal creed of Christendom. 
Still its progress was firmly resisted both at 
Alexandria and at Rome. Valens pursued 
the steps of Constantius with ^eater vio- 
lence, and at his death, in 378, the pr^ess 
of Arian opinions had reached its limit. Tlieo- 
dosius followed an e(|ually aealous advocate 
of the Catholic doetnne, and he had gene- 
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rally re^tablished it, when the barbarians, 
most of whom were Arians, overran the em- 
pire. And it was not till towards the con- 
clusion of the sixth century, that, through 
the exertions of Justinian, and the o^ralion 
of his laws in the body of the empire, and 
through the success of Kecared in Spun, the 
Actions occasioned by the doctrine of Arius 
were at length extinguished. Meanwhile the 
Arians, when pro^rous, had fallen into intes- 
tine dissension. The original or pure Arians 
maintained not only that the substance of 
the Word was diiiererit from that of the 
Father, but that it had no resemblance to it. 
Others, who were called semi-Arians, denied 
^ consubstantiality, but affirmed a perfect 
likeness. Others Emitted a general like- 
ness, but denied any similarity of substance. 
There were.other differences as to the pre- 
etemity of the Word. The Consubstantialists 
are known in history, as Homo-ousians ; those 
who asserted the perfect likeness, as Ilomoi- 
ousians; those who denied the likeness, as 
Anomoians. These last are sometimes desig- 
nated, from one of their teachers, Eunoraians. 

(Eusebius, De Vita Comtantini^ lib. ii. 
cap. 69, &c. ; Epiphahius, Hare». 69 (or 49), 
tom. i. n. 727, edit. Paris; Philostorgius, 
Hint. MccleH. Epitome, lib. i. et ii. ; Sozo- 
men. Hist. Eccies, lib. i. cap. 14, 15, Ac.; 
Theodoret, Hist. Eccies. lib. i. cap. 1, &c. ; 
Basnage, Anml. Eccies. a.d. 317 to 336; 
Maimbourg, Histoire de I'Arianisme; Ma- 
riana, Hist. Hispau. lib. v.) G. W. 

ARJA'SP, a king of ancient Turan, or 
Tartary, who lived in the time of the Per- 
sian monarch Gushtdsp, from five to six hun- 
dred years before the commencement of our 
lera. At that period appeared in Persia the 
celebrated prophet Zoroaster, who converted 
the nation to the worship of fire. Arjfisp, it 
would appear, did not approve of the new 
religion adopted by his neighbours. He ac- 
cordingly assembled a large army, and made 
vast preparations for a religious war. In the 
mean time he wrote to Gushbisp an insolent 
letter, to warn him against the error into 
which he had fallen, and to command his re- 
turd to the faith of his ancestors, threatening 
him with an attack if he slighted his advice. 
The Persian king was indignant at this letter, 
and returned as haughty an answer to the 
monarch of Tnnln. Arji^sp immediately in- 
vaded the Persian territories, and in the first 
battle the brother of Gushbisp was slain by 
the son of Arjdsp. The young hero, how- 
ever, did not long enjoy his triumph ; he was 
slain by Asfandiydr, the son of Gushbisp, the 
bravest warrior of his nation. The battle 
terminated in the total defimt of Arjasp, who 
vras forced to fly with precipitation into his 
own territories. Some time after, Arj^p made 
another incursion into Persia, at a , period 
when the brave Asfandiydr was in prison 
through some intrigues at his ffitheris court. 
The l^rsians were in their turn defeated, 
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and Aijfep returned loaded with vast plun- 
der, and carryii^ with him as captive the 
daughter of the Persian king. Gushbisp, in 
despair, not only gave Asfiemdiyar his lilierty, 
but promised him his crown if he succeeds 
in releasing his sister. The prince willingly 
agreed to me terms; and having collected a 
sufficient force, he ultimately succeeded in 
deibating Arj^p, whom he slew with his own 
hand. The details of this expedition are 
more fhlly treated of under Asfandiyar. 
(Malcolm, Historu of Persia.) D. P. 

ARJE, R. JACOB JUDAH (ipy* n 
min'), a Spanish Rabbi, who, early in 
the seventeenth century, was exercising his 
office of Rabbi at Hamburg, after which he 
presided over the Spanish synagogue at Am- 
sterdam. He was a man of great learning, 
and the author of several works, which for 
the novelty of the subject, the vast antiqua- 
rian research, and the various learning and 
accuracy displayed in them, have always lieen 
held in great estimation by the lcame<l of all 
nations. The work which is best known, 
and considered his great work, is called 
“ Tabnith Hecal ** (“ The Model of the Tem- 
ple”), which originated in a wooden model 
of the Temple of Solomon constructed with 
admirable skill and minuteness, and ffirnished 
with all its sacred vessels, by the author 
while residing at Middelburg in the island 
of Zeeland, which he completed and exhi- 
bited to his friends about the year 16421 
This work was originally written in Spanish, 
and printed first at Middelburg, a.m. 5402 
(a.i>. 1642), and at the same place and the 
same year appeared a Dutch translation. 
The following year the French edition, with 
many additions, appeared with the following 
title : Portraict du Temple de Salomon, 

dans le<pnd se descrit brietVinent la constitu- 
tion de la Fabrique du Temple, et de tous les 
Vases et Utensils d'iceluy, dont le Modele se 
trouve aupres le inemc autheur comme cha- 
cuh peut voir, compost par Jacob Juda 
Leon Hebreu habitant de Midelburg en la 
province de Zelande Tan de la creation du 
Monde 5403, printed at Amsterdam, a.m. 
5403” (a.d. 1643). But all these editions 
are incomplete when compared with the 
Hebrew which appeared seven years after- 
wards at the same place, printed by Judah 
Ben Mordecai, a.m. 5410 (a.d. 1660), and 
from which was made the LatiUr translation 
by Jo. Saubertus, who illustrated it with 
notes, printed at Helmstiid^ by Jacob Muller, 
A.D. 1655. All these editions are in 4to. 
The work is divided into four books *. I. “ Of 
the General Plan of the Temple.” II. “ Of 
its particular Form and Structiw.” III. ** Of 
its Sacred Vesstds, their Form and Use.” 
IV. “ Of the Buildings surrounding the Tem- 
ple.” It treats not only of the first Temple 
built by King Solomon, but also of the se- 
cond Temple which was destroyed by Tkas. 
It was translated into German and printed 
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at Hanover, a.i>. 1665, but this translation 
is fh>m the French, and is imperfect. Father 
Kircher and many other authors of repu- 
tation, speak in the highest terms of the vast 
erudition displayed in this work. 2. ** Trac- 
tatus de Cherubinis” (“ A Treatise on the 
Cherubim”\ written originally in Latin, and 
printed at Amsterdam a.m. 5407 (a.d. 1647), 
4to., and afterwards in Spanish, a.m. 5414 
(a.d. 1654)4afwhich treats on the form and 
signiBcation of the Cherubim which oversha- 
dowed the Ark of the Covenant. 3. “ Afbeel- 
dinge van der Tabemeckel ” (“ Plan of the 
Tabernacle”), originally priht^ in the Dutch 
language at Amsterdam, a.m. 5407 (a.d. 
1647), 4to., and again in Spanish, a.m. 5414 
(a.d. 16.54), which is a description of the 
Tabernacle erected by Moses in the Wilder- 
ness, with its coverings and vessels. 4. “ Del 
Area del Testamento” (“ Of the Ark of the 
Covenant”), a Spanish treatise printed at 
Amsterdam, a.m. 5413 (a.d. 1653), 4to., 
which gives a description of the Sacred Ark 
and its contents ; and 5. “ Kodesh Hillulim” 
(“ The Holiness of Praises,” Levit. xix. 24.), 
which has also the Spanish title “ Las Ala- 
ban^as de Santidad” The Praises of Holi- 
ness.”) This is a Spanish translation of the 
Psalms of David, which with tlie Hebrew 
text and an elegant paraphrase was printed 
at Amsterdam, a.m. .5431 (a.d. 1671), 4to. 
This work, which, according to De Uossi, in 
whose possession it was, is no way inferior in 
merit to the autlior's other w'orks, was written 
in the leisure hours of only seven months of 
the year 1671, which was the 67th year of 
the author’s age, from which we learn that 
he was bom in the year l(i03. All the works 
of this author may be classed as rare. Be- 
sides his printed works he left others in 
manuscript. Dan. Ix^vi Barrios, in his “ Life 
of Isaac Uziel,” enumciutes four: 1. “Dis- 
putations with divei’S Christian Divines,” 
which is also mentioned by De Ilossi. 2. 
** Pi’ooft and Arguments in support of his 
Views of the Structure of the Temple.” 3. 
“ Of the Manner and Ritual of offering the 
Daily Sacrifice.” 4. “ Figures for the better 
understanding of the Talmud.” The “ Siphte 
Jeshenim,” in treating of this, writer, has 
made him into two, bv translating his name, 
in enumerating one of his works, into Leon, 
and in another place, retaining the Hebrew 
i^e Ane. Le Long, finding on the 
title of the treatise “ De Cherubinis” the 
name “ Leonitius,” which was the author’s 
way of latinizing Ai^, has attributed that 
work to Jacob Leonitius, a Dutchman and 
Calvinist. (De Rossi, Dizion, Stmic, deal, 
•SMor, JEbr, u. 6, 7 ; Idem, Bihliath. Giu- 
dale* Aniicrist, p. 18; Wolfius, Bihlioth, 
Bdbt, L 695. iii. 459—466. iv. 868 ; 
Bfurtoloodua, Bihlioth, Mag, RM, iii. 849, 
6M ; Le Lo^, BibUoth, Sacra, ii. 826 ; 
N. Antonins, Bihlioth, Hiopana, ii. 327.) 

C. P. H. 
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for many years, during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, exercised the office of 
Chief-Rabbi in the synagogue of Venice, in 
which city he was boni a.d. 1671, and where 
he also died a.d. 1648, at the age of seventy- 
seven. Bartolocci, who became personally 
acquainted witli him at Venice in the year 
1646, gives his death, ftom hearsay, as 
A.M. 5414 (a.d. 1654); and Basuage says he 
died A.D. 1645, at the age of seventy ; but 
we have preferred the positive testimony of 
the accurate De Rossi. The year of his 
birth is named by Arje himself in the preikee 
to his work called “ Midbar Jeliuda,” and it 
is confirmed by a curious autograph note 
citetl by De Rossi from a copy of the “ Meor 
Enajim formerly the property of tliis au- 
thor, but which had passed into his posses- 
sion, Where the above-cited work speaks of 
the terrible earthquake which occurred at 
Ferrara on the 18th of November, 1671, 
Rabbi Judah has written with his own hand, 
on the margin, “ In this year^ 633 1 (a.d. 1671), 
on the 28th of the month Nissan, which was 
the 23rd of April, on the second day of the 
week, or Monday, at the eighteentli hour, in 
the city of Venice, in ‘ghetto vecchio,’ in 
the house of Signor Giaccobe Luzzato, sen., 
I, the humble Judah Arje de Modena, whom 
God preserve, was bom. My fhther with all 
his family having been driven from Ferrara, 
which was at that time bis dwelling-place, 
by this earthquake, and whither, atYer nearly 
a whole year of wandering, he returned: 
thus at the time of this earthquake I was in 
the womb of my mother, of blessed memory, 
who has related to me the terrible scenes 
which then occurred.” At the age of twenty- 
one, after having lost his father, whose name 
was R. Isaac, he quitted Ferrara, and esta^ 
blished himself in his native city Venice, 
where he soon became popular as a preacher. 
His first discourse was delivered in the syna^ 
gogue of that city, a.m. 5353 (a.d. 1593% at 
the age of twenty-two. lie cultivated a taste 
for Hebrew poetry beyond most of the great 
hien of his time and nation, and scarcely a 
work of any merit issued from the Hebrew 
press during his time without a commenda- 
tory copy of verses ftom him. He has left 
many works, both in Hebrew and Italian, the 
principal of which are, 1. “ Galuth Jehuda” 

‘ The Captivity of Judah,” Jer. xxiy. 6), 
e Italian title to which is, “ Novo Dittio- 
nario Hebraico e Italiano, cioe Dichiamtione 
di tutte le vocW Hebraiche piii difficili delJe 
Scritture Hebree nella volgar lingua Ita- 
liana.” It was printed at Venice, a.m. 5372 
(a.d. 1612), and at Padua ^ Julius Crivel- 
larius, edit^ by Joi^h rhoa, A.BI. 5400 
(a.d. 1640), 4to. Besides the Dictionary, it 
contains, at the beginning, succinct gramma- 
tical rules for rightly translating Hebrew 
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into ][talian, and at the end an explanation 
of the difil^t words used in the *VHaggada 
Shel Pesabh’* aud the ** Pirke Aboth, and 
a ygcabulary of the easier words used in the 
Scriptures. To the Paduan edition there 
was added^ 2. “ Pi Aije ” The Lion's 
Mouth/' Ps. xxii. 21), which is a short 
Babbinico-Italian dictionary, very usefUl for 
understanding the works of the Rabbis» 
and which was printed separately at Ve- 
nice, A.M. 5408 (a.d. 1648). The Italian 
title thus explains the work, “ Raccolta 
delle voci Rabbiniche non Hel)raiche, ne 
Chaldee, per tutto usate ncl piu de* loro 
Bcritte da' Rabbini, Kspositori, et Autori di 
Scienza — in lingua Italiana dichiarate. " 
Both editions of the “Galuth Jehuda” are 
rare j but it has been frequently reprinted on 
the margin of tlie Hebrew Bibles published 
for the use of the Italian Jews, following the 
order of the Holy books, and being thus 
equivalent to an Italian translation. 3. “ Leb 
Ilaarje” (“ The Lion's Heart," 2 Sam. xvii. 
10) is a treatise on artificial memory, to wliich 
are added the 613 precepts of the law accord- 
ing to the order of Maimqnides : it was print- 
ed^ at Venice, a.M. 6372 (a.d. 1612), 4to. 
4. " ‘ Midbar Jehuda” (“ The Wilderness of 
Judah,” Judges,!, 16), This is a collection of 
discouraes, with some poetry, printed at 
Venice by Jo. de Gara, a.m. 5362 (a.i>. 
1602), 4to. Among the discourses, which 
were mostly preached at Venice on the great 
festivals, such as the Passover, are several 
fhneral orations on the great men of his time 
and nation, as on R. Jacob Cohen l)en 
Abraham Baruch, R. Sam. Judah Katzenel- 
bqgen, and others. Among the poetry is a 
very singular elegy on his tutor, R. Moses, 
written at the early age of fourteen, which, 
printed in the Hebrew letter, may be read 
either ^ as Hebrew or Italian, without much 
variaUon in the sense ; thus, the first line in 
Hebrew reads, “ Kina shemor oi me kepas 
otzerbo;” in Italian, ** Chi nasco muor, ohime 
che pass acerbo.” 5. “ Sod Jesharim” (** The 
Secret Assembly of the Unright," Psal. iii. 1), 
which contains a hundred secrets of nature, 
and fifty enigmas, with their solutions, by the 
autihor. The “ Siphte Jeshenim,” gives this 
work as anonymous : it was prinb^ at Ve- 
nice by Jo. de Gara, a.m. 5355 (a.d. 1595), 
4to; and at Frankfort-on-thc-Main, a.m. 
5462 (a.d. 1702) 16mo. Also, according to 
the Siphte Jeshenim,” at Amsterdam, a.m. 
5409 (a.d. 1649), 32mo. ; also at Verona, 
by Fnmc. Rossi, a.m. 5407 (a.d. 1647), 
16mo. 6. “ Sur Merah” (“Depart from 

Evil,’* Psalm xxxiy. 15). This is a moral 
dialogue between Eldad and Medad on 
games with cards and dice: it was print- 
ed at Venice by Jo. de Gara, a.m. 5355 
(a.d. 1595), 8vo. ; and at Prague, by Moses 
ben Bezalel, a.m. 5375 (a.d. 1615), 8vo. ; 
also at Leyden, edited by Jo. Geo. Nesselius, 
A.K. 5406 (a.d. 1646); afterwards, with a 
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Latin translation and notes, by Aug. Pfeiffer, 
at Wittemberg, a.d. 1666, in 4to., in which 
Pfeiffer complains of the incorrectness of the 
Leyden edition, from which his version was 
originally made. It was also published 
wiUi an elegant German translation by Fried. 
Alb. Christian, a converted Jew, at Leipzig, 
A.D. 1656, 8vo., with an appendix of certain 
stories from the Talmud, and an index of 
Rabbis cited in the work. l 4 Ptly, it was 
printed in Hebrew, with a Judoio-Germanic 
version, at Amstei^am, by Asher. Anshel, 
A.M. 5458 (a.d. 1690), 8yo. At the end of 
the work there are extracts from a logical 
treatise called “ Tzeri Higgajon,” and the 
manner of computing the years from the de- 
struction of Jeioisalem, so that they may 
agree with the Christian lera. 7. “ Historia 
de' Rite Hebraic! ” (“ A History of the Kites 
of the Hebrews"), which was originally writ- 
ten in Italian, and printed at Paris, edited by 
Jac. Gaifarelli, a.d. 1637, 8vo. ; and at 
Venice, with emendations by the author him- 
self, A.D. 1638. De Rossi had also one 
printed at Venice, a.d. 1687, which is not 
noticed by other bibliographers. It was trans- 
lated into French by Richard Simon, who 
added to it a preface and supplement, which 
are two learned dissertations, one on the 
Karaite sect, and the other on the Samaritans : 
it was printed at Paris, a.d. 1674, in 12mo. ; 
and a^in, with a coiimarison, by Simon, of 
the Jewish with the Christian ceremonies, 
under the name of Simonville, a.d. 1681, 
and reprinted at the Hague, a.d. 1682, and 
also at Paris, a.d. 171U. From this version 
of Simon was made a Latin translation, by 
Jo. Valent. Grossgehaver, which also contains 
the Supplements, and was printed at Franc- 
fort-on-the-Main, a.d. 1693, in 12mo. Le 
Long, in noticing this translation, erroneously 
calls the author Jo. Valesius. An English 
translation was printed at London, a.d. 1650, 
8vo., and again edited by Simon Ockley, pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge, with the title 
“ History of the present Jews throughout the 
World;" and at Paris, a.d. 1712. It was 
also translated into Dutch by Ant. Goedart, 
and printed with plates at Amsterdam, a.d. 
1683, in 8vo. This edition also has the Sup- 
plements of Simon : De Rossi also speaks of 
a German translation. All the editions of 
this work have become rare. 8. “ Shaimath 
Arje ” (“ The Roaring of the Lion,” Joo iv. 
16) ; a controverrial treatise, in answer to a 
Karaite book against the Oral law, which had 
been presented to theia author by a Jewish 
traveller . in the Levant, in the year 1622. 
This work is in manuscript, and was in 
De Rossi’s collection ; it is, no doubt, the 
same work which is noticed by Wolff, vol. iii. 
p. 3p0, No. 18, thd^h by another title, as in 
the possession of R. Simcha Luzzato. 9. 
“ Maghen Vacheteb” C* Shield and Sword,” 
1 C/tron. V. 18), a work which . undertakes 
the conftitation of the ftindamental doctrines 
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of Christiani^t tlus is also among pe Rossi's 
manuscripts in the libtarv at INirin, and is 
notnodc^ by Wolffand other bibliographers. 
10. “ Chaije Jehuda” (“ The Life of Judah*'), 
an autobiography, in which he has oollectc^ 
the principal events of his own life. This 
work is noticed by R. Chajim Azulai, in his 
“Shem Haghedolim," fol. 43. 11. « Tzeli 

Esh” (** Roast with Fire,'* Exod. xii. 8), 
which 18 an abbreviation of the commentary 
on “ Seder Ilaggada Shel Pesach ” (“ The 
Order of the Institution of the Passover,** of 
Don Isaac Abarbanel, translated into Italian, 
but printed in Hebrew characters; together 
with the Hebrew text, and plates reprpenting 
the miracles performed by Moses m Egypt 
and the Paschal ceremonies : it was printed at 
Venice, a.m. 5369 (a.b. 1009), folio. 12. 
**Beth Jehuda** (‘‘The House of Judah’*), 
in which is contained expositions of the 
“ Haggadoth” which are not in the “ Kn 
Jacob :** it w.is printed at Venice by Jo. Ven- 
dramini, a.m. 539.5 (a.b. 1635), fbl. ; and at 
Dessiui, A.M. 5457 Ca.d. 1697), fol. 13. 
“ IJeth-lechem Jehuda” (“Bethlehem Ju- 
dah, or tlie House of Bread of Judah”), 
which is a copious index to the work of 
R. Jacob ben Chaviv, called “ En Israel 
it was first printed with the “ En Israel,** 
at Venice, by the Bragadini, a.m. 5385 
(A.B. 1 625), fol., and aftorwarcls at Prague, 
witliout date, but, as appears from the appro- 
bation of the Rabbis of that city, a.m. 5465 
(A.B. 1705). 14, “Tzeiuacli Tzaddik” (“The 
liighteou.s Branch,” Jer, xxiii. 5), an ethical 
treatise on the conduct of life, illustrated 
• by fables and apologues, and adorned with 
plates : it was printed at Venice, by Danicllo 
Zanetti, a.m. 5323 (a.b. 1585), 8vo. 15. 
“ Glieon Jehuda ’* (“ The Pride of Judah,** 
J^T. xiii. 9). This is an ample commentary' 
on the “ Haggada Shel Pe.sach,” which is 
cited by this author in the preface to his work 
on the same subject, ciilled “ Tzeli Esh,” above 
cited, and which, he tliere says, was printed at 
Venice, a.m. 5432 (a.b. 1663), fol. This 
work must have become extremely rare, as 
we find no other record of it— indeed all the 
works of this author are now scarce. 16. lie 
was also the editor of the “ Mikra Ghedol^’* 
or Great Rabbinical Bible, printed at Venice 
by the Bragadini, a.m. 5377 (a.b. 1617), in 
4 vols. folio, in which he corrected more 
than three hundred errors that had crept into 
the former Venetian editions. 17. He also 
edited the Mishna with brief notes, which 
he calls “Caph Naehath” (“The Serving 
Hand **) ; it was printed at Venice, a.m. 5385 
(a.b. 1625)» 8vo. Besides the works here 
named, Wolff cites several others of minor 
importfuice. He also edited and wrote pre- 
fito^ to the works of many of his contem- 
poraries. He greatly delighted some of the 
more bigoted of his nation J>y showing that 
the^ cabbalistical number 666, Hrhich is the 
anmber of Antichrist, was to ^ found in the 
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name “ Jesus of Nazaretli ** ('1VW We' 
have noticed this, as other bigots have found 
this number iu the titles of &e Pope and in 
the name of Napoleon. From a copy of 
Hebrew verses prefixed to the, “Thesaurus 
SynonymCrum ** of Bishop Plantavitius, by 
this author, we learn that he was that pre- 
late*s master in rabbinical literature. (Dc 
Rossi, Dizion. Stdric, degl, AtUor, Ebr, 
ii.. 7 — 10; Idem, Bildioth. Giud. Anticrist, 
p. 18 ; Bartoloccius, Bihlioth. Mag, liahh^ 
lii. 33 — 36 ,* Wolfius, Bihlioth, Hdir, i. 412 ; 
416; iii. 296—300; iv. 173,828, 829; Plan- 
tavitius, Florilty, Rdhhin.^ p. 588, 589, 610; 
Le Long, Bihlioth, Sacra, i. 360 ; ii. 806 ; 
Rich. Sanjore (Simon) Bihlioth, Critique, iv, 
103—107.) C. P. H. 

ARJE, R. JUDAH BEN ZEVI HIRSCII 
(inm p HTin' n), a Jewish 
writer who was Rabbi of the synagogue of 
Carpentras in Provence, about the end of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote “ Abolc Je- 
huda** (“The Tents of Judah,** Zach. xii. 7), 
which is a Hebrew lexicon, divided into two 
parts, the first of wliich is called “Shorn 
01am ** (“ The Everlasting Name,” Isaiah, 
Ivi. 5), and the latter “ Jad Veshem” (“ Place 
and Name,” Isaiah, Ivi. 5); It was printed 
at Jessnitz, by Israel ben Abraham, a.m. 
5479 (a.b. 1719), 4to.' This woj’k partakes 
of the nature of a concordance as well as a 
lexicon, as it gives the places in Scripture 
where each word is to be found. The roots 


are in alphabetical order, and the explana- 
tions in Hebrew. The second part treats of 
words omitted In the first. He also wrote 
“ Chelek Jehuda ” (“ The Portion of Judah,” 
Jos, xix. 9), a voluminous work, wliich was 
never printed, but of which an abridgment 
was made, called “ Jesod Lasbon HackMesh*' 
(“ The Foundation of the Holy Tongue **), 
which is a Hebrew and Judeco-CWmanic 
dictionary, printed at Wilmersdorf, by Mor- 
decai ben Naphtali, a.m. 5481 (a.b. 1721), 
4to. At the end, the verb “ Lamad ” (“ He 
taught”), is conjugated throughout in Hebrew 
and German. (Wolfius, Bihlioth, Uehr, i. 30h 
iv. 823). C. P. H. 


ARJE JUDAH l6w BEN AARON 

(pnK p 3*^ min* n*1N »*1), a German 
l^bbi, the son of R. Aaron ben Moses, exer- 
cised the office of president or ruler (Ab 
!>eth din) of the synagogue of Frankfort on 
the Main, at the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century ; he edited the “ Bigde Aaron** 
of his father, R. Aaron ben Moses, with a 
preface of his own, which was printed at 
Frankfort on the Main a.m* 5470 (a.b. 1710), 
as also the “ Matteh Aaron,” and the com- 
mentary on the “ Haggada*' of 'the same au 
thor, all in the same year. (Wolfius, BU ' 
blioth, Hebr, iii. 134.) C. P. H. 

ARJE LOW nnE n), [Vol. l 134, 
Note,] a Jewish writer, who held the offices 
of Chief Rabbi, and president or roler (Ab 
2 I 
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beth din) of the synaeogue of Lublin in Po- 
land) about the miSle of the seventeenth 
centuiy ; he is the author of “ Likkute Haor** 
(“Collections of Light*'), which is a com- 
mentary on the “Kiddush Hackodesh” of 
Maimonides, the first part of which, called 
“Maor Hakkaton" (“The Lesser Light,** 
Gen. i. 10), was printed at Lublin a.m. 5427 
(a.d. 1667) in 4to. ; the text of Maimonides 
in the centre, surrounded by the commentary 
of Arje. It treats entirely on the art of ac- 
curately computing the time of the appear- 
ance of the new moon, and its consecration. 
*rhe second part, called “ Maor Ilaggadol** 
(“ The Greater Light," Gen. i. 16), appears 
never to have been published. (Wolfius, 
Bihlioth. Hebr. iii. 134 ; iv. 790.) C. P. H. 

ARJE LOW (l'?nnNn), chief Levite 
and minister of the synagogue of the German 
Jews at Amsterdam, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. He edited a work called 
“ Jedihath Cheshbon** (“ The Knowledge of 
Computation”), a Hebrew work on Arith- 
metic, from an anonymous manuscript ; it was 
printed at Amsterdam by Asher Anshel a.m. 
6459 (a.d. 1699), in 8vo. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. 
.Heir. iii. 134.) C.P.H. 

ARJE LOW BEN ABRAHAM (nnx n 
p a Jewish commentator, who 
lived at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, and was Chief Rabbi of the syna- 
probably of Zamosc in 

land : he is author of a work called “ Sc- 
pher Pene Arje Zuta" (“ The Lesser Book of 
the Face of the Lion"), which is characterized 
as extracts from a larger work by himself, 
called “Pene Aije Rabba*’ (“The Great 
Lion's Face”). It was printed at Wilmers- 
dorf in Franconia a.m. 5480 (a.d. 1720), 
fol., and consists of observations on various 
parts of the Pentateuch. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. 
/feir. iii. 134.) C.P.II. 

ARJE I.0W BEN CHAJIM n 
D"n ft Jewish writer, who held the 

office of Chasan, or prsecentor, of the syna- 
gogue of Posen, at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century ; he is also called by Wolff 
“ Sopher Berolinensis” (a scribe of Berlin). 
He edited very carefully the “ Chiddushe 
Halacoth" of R. Samuel Eliezer, which was 
printed at Bt*rlin a.m. 5466 (a.d. 1706), in 
folio. He also edited “Medrash Conen" 
(an exposition of “ he established,** Prov. iii. 
19), c-nd “ Sepher Musar” (“ The Book of 
Dis<4pliiie”)» 'which were both printed in the 
“ Sepher Jira*' (“ Book of Fear”), printed at 
Berlin byNathAn Neumark a.m. 5484 (a.d. 
1 724). The former was from an anonymous 
work, called “ Arze Lebanon” (“ The Cedars 
of Lebanon”), printed at Venice a.m. 5361 
( A.D. 1601). The other, which contains moral 
instructions for every day in the week, was 
from an anonymous manuscript. (Wolfius, 
Bihlioth. BMfr. iii. 134; iv. 790; Bartdloccius, 
Bihlioth. Mag. Rahb. i. 430.) C. P. H. 
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ARJE LOW BEN, JOSaUA HOSHKI 
redin' p 3'? WW n), a Geman 
Rabbi, who was president or ruler (Ab beth 
din, translated by Wolff, “ Pater domus ju- 
dicii”) of the Syna^gue of Bose (Bos- 
censis) almut the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy. He wrote a work called “ Leb Haaije” 
(“The^ Lion's Heart,” 2 Sam. xvii. 10,), 
which is a series of discourses on the Penta- 
teuch and the five Mcgilloth, that is, 1. *1116 
Song of Songs. 2. Ruth. 3. Lamentations. 
4. Ecclesiastes. And 5. Esther. It is chiefly 
compiled from the Medrashim, and was 
printed at Wilmersdorf, a.m. 5434 (a.d. 
1674), Bartolocci has confounded this 
work wiin another work of the same title 
written by R. Judah Aije, commonly called 
Leo of Modena. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hefy, 
I. 212-13. Le Long, Bihlioth. Sacra, 
614.) C. P. H. 

ARJCKNA, a Spanish painter of the seven- 
teenth century. He was the scholar of Se- 
bastian Martinez, and endeavoured to imitate 
his style ; he was however deficient in draw- 
ing, and failed in acquiring his master's 
effective colouring. There are several of his 
works in the churches of Jaen, Baeza, and 
Ubeda. (Cean Bermudez, Diccionario His- 
tonco,^c.) R.N.W. 

ARJCyNA, MANUEL DE, was bom at 
Osuna on the 12th of June, 1761, and studied, 
first at that university and afterwards at that 
of Seville, philosophy and civil and canon 
law, in all of which he took his degrees. 
He received several ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, the highest of which appear to have 
been those of “doctoral” of the royal chapel 
of San Fernando at Seville, and penitentiary 
canon of the cathedral of Cordova. In 1797, 
he accompanied to Rome the archbishop of 
Seville, Don Antonio Despuig y Dameto, 
and was appointed by Pope Pius VI. his “ se- 
cret supernumerary chap)lain.” The greater 
part of his life was spent at Seville, where he 
was an active member of tlic “ A<^emia de 
lAjtras Ilumanas,” or Academy of Polite 
Ijetters, which was founded by Don Josef 
Maria Roldan in 1793, and closed its career 
in 1801. Arjona, Reinoso, Alberto Lista, and 
Blanco White formed at that time^ a group 
of Seville poets who aimed at reviving the 
glories of the Andalusian school, which had 
acquired so much reputation in the days of 
Herrera' and Rioja. Of these four, Lista and 
Arjona were the most distinguished, and 
though the latter was the less fertile of the 
two, the poems he produced are considered 
by Spanish critics equal to the best of his 
friend, Arjona died at Madrid on the 25th of 
July, 1820. Though he was accustomed to 
read his poems at the Academy of Seville, they 
were not published till after his death, when 
hjs friend Reinoso encountered the labour of 
deciphering them ftrom various confhsed and 
ill-written rough copies, and they .were insert- 
ed by Quintana in his “Tesoro del Pamaso 
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Esrafiol/* fh>m which several were copied 
by Ferdinand Wolf in his “ Flofesta de Rimas 
inodemas Castellanas.” He shows in various 
passages loftiness of thought and grace of 
style j perhaps his best production is his “ Oda 
a la nobleza Espanola,'' in which he deplores 
the modern degradation of his country. In 
addition to his poetry, Arjona left behind him 
an “ Historia de la Iglesia Betica,” or History 
of the Andalusian Church, a defence in La- 
tin of the Council of iliberis, and several aca- 
demical memoirs on subiects of literature, 
ecclesiastical history, ana canon law, none 
of which aj^ar to have yet been printed. 
(Quintana, Teaoro del Parnauso EspanoU Paris 
edition of 1838, p. 576—585; F. Wolf, Flo- 
restade Fimas miodernas CastellanaSt ii. 191 — 
222; Alcala Galiano, Literature. the Nine- 
teenth Century in Spain, in Atnen/pum for 
1834, p. 412.) T. W. 

ARKADELT. [Arcadelt.] 

ARKANDUM. [Alcandrin.] 

ARKENHOLTZ. [Ahckenholtz.] 

ARKEVOLTI, R. SAMUEL BEN ET^ 
CHANAN JACOB (pn^K {3 ‘~1 

]0 3p5’). an Italian Ralihi, a na- 
tive of Padua, and celebrated gnininiarian, 
who lived during the latter part of the six- 
teenth and beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. lie died in his native cit^, a.d. 161 1, 
at a very advanced age. His principal works 
are, 1. “Mahajan Gannim” (“A Fountain of 
Gardens," Song <f Sotujs, iv. 15). This is a 
volume of lettei’S, with their answers, written 
in a very elegant style, and divided into five 
“ Tzinuorim," or jets, each containing five 
epistles, with as many answers : it was printed 
at Venice, by Aloysius Bragadini, a.m. 5313 
(a.d. 1553), 8vo. The manuscript is among 
those of R. Oppenheimer, now in the Bod- 
leip. 2. “ Arugath Habboshein” (“ A Bed of 
Spices,” Soup Songs, vi. 1). A Hebrew 
grammar divided into thirty-two chapters, 
printed at Venice, by Jo. de Gara, a.w. 5362 
(a.d. 1602), 4to. This work is much es- 
teemed, and frequently cited by BuxtorflT, 
who translated into I^tin the chapters 31 
and 32, which relate to Hebrew poetiy, and 
which are found at the end of his Latin ver- 
sion of the Wk “ Cosri.” Chapter 30 is a 
curious treatise on stenography or crypto^a- 
phy, or the art of writing in ciphers. 3. ** De- 
gcl Ahaba” (“The Banner ofI-A)ve,” Song 

Songs, ii. 4). This is a moral treatise, in 
which the author exhorts his readers to for- 
sake the pleasures and vanities of the world, 
Md rather to frequent “ the house of moum- 
. ing tiian the house of feasting,” as more cal- 
cmated to draw them to a love of God and 
Ins holy laws. It was printed at Venice 
A.M. 6311 (a.d. 1551), 12mo. 4. He edited 
the “ Aruc,” or Talmudic Lexicon of R. Na- 
than Romanus, with marginal references to 
the passam of the Miahna and Ghemara 
cited in ^t lexicon : it was printed at Ve- 
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nice by Aloysius Bragadini, in folio ; we find 
no date ; but Wolff says fW>m the Venice edi- 
tion of A.M. 6291 (a.d. 1531), 4to. 5. There 
is a copy of verses on Circumcision by this 
author, beginning “ Arze Lebanon” (“ THie 
Cedars of Lebanon,” Ps. civ. 16), in the “ &- 
dar Tephilloth,” or Hebrew Prayer-Book, of 
the Italian Jews, in the order “Beraca” 
Blessing*), printed at Venice a.m. 5373 
(a.d. 161.3). He also wrote many verses in 
commendation of the works of his contempora- 
ries, printed with those works, as in the “ Pe- 
nish al Seder Abodath Jom Hackippurim” 
(“ Commcntaiy on the order of the Festival of 
the Day of Expiation”), of R. Moses Cordo- 
verus, printed at Venice a.m. 5347 (a.d. 
1587), 8vo. Bartolocci also attributes to this 
author the “ Menorath Hammaor*' (“Candle- 
stick of the Lamp”), of the subject of which 
however he gives no account, but says that 
the first part ap])eared in print at Venice 
A.M. 5355 (a.d. 1595), and that the work was 
completed a.m. 5362 (a.d. 1602), fol. Wolff 
is of opinion that this must be the work with 
the same title, edited by R. Isaac Aboab, 
which was printed at Venice a.m. 5304 (a.d. 
1.544), and a.m. 5345 (A.D. 1595). Ilend- 
reich, in his “ Pandects,” has made three au- 
thors out of this one, namely, Samuel Arke- 
volti, Alkanan, p. 116, Samuel Arcolti, p. 
254, and Samuel Arcevolti Alchaiiau, p. 98. 
Le Long also cites under this author a “ Pc- 
rush,” or Commentary on Ecclesiastes, print- 
ed at Venice a.m. 5338 (a.d. 1578), 4to. In 
the Bodleian Catalomie lie is called Arcolti 
$(m Arkavolti scu Archevolti seu Arcuvolti. 
(Wolfius, JSihlioth, Helnr. i. 1087-88; iii. 
1075; Bartoloccius, IHldioth. Mag. Pabb. 
iv. 389-90; Plantavitius, Florileg. Jialdnn, 
p. 564 and 597 ; De Rossi, Dizion. Sturic 
Autor. Ehr. i. 56 ; Le Long, Biblioth. ^cra 
ii. 943; Hyde, Cat, Libror, impressor. Bih~ 
lioth. Bodleiancp, i. 64.) C. P. II. 

ARKOUDIOS, PEITER. [Abcddius, 
Peter."! 

ARKWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD, was, 
to adopt the language of one who has endea- 
vourca to strip him of all credit as an in- 
ventor, and to depict him as the bold and 
unscrupulous appropriator of* the contriv- 
ances of his less fortunate contemporaries, 

“ a rare instance of one who,^ from a very 
inferior situation in life, by dint of indel^ 
tigable perseverance, unity of object, and 
able management of the men he had to deal 
with, amassed a large fortune, and rai^d 
himself to great eminence.” His connection 
with that astonishing extensidn of the cotton 
manufocturc which forms so striking a fea- 
ture in the history of British industry in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century is suffi- 
cient to excite a deep interest in his personal 
history, even supposing all that has been 
urged against him to be true; but notwith- 
standing the violence with which his cha- 
racter has been attacked, recently as well as 
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(luring his life, and the evidence adduced to 
convict him of dishonourable conduct, and 
even of direct and unscrupulous piracy, there 
are yet many vrho assign to him the higher 
credit of possessing extraordinary inventive 
powers, as well as the peculiar and rare 
talent which enabled him to collect, combine, 
and organize the various elements of the 
Ihctory system, and thus to aid in laying the 
foundations of the manufacturing suixndority 
of his country. 

Arkwright was born at Preston, in Lanca- 
shire, on the 2.3rd of December, 1732, of 
poor parents. He was the youngest of thir- 
teen children, and his means of education 
were extremely limited. Although he took 
considerable pains at a later perioil to repair 
the defects of his early e«luc5ili()n, ho is said 
to have been hardly able to write. He was 
brought up as a barber, but where is not 
certain; some authorities say at Kirkham 
and Preston. The statement in the ** Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” is, that “ From the humble 
station of a barber at a village near Man- 
chester, he gradually rose in the accpiisition 
of his vast wealth by the accidental purchase 
of a single piece of machinery, called the spin- 
ning-jenny, the invention of an ingenious car- 
penter, who, as report says, offered it for sale 
from mere necessity.” So far as regards the 
machine referred to, this is evidently an 
erroneous statement, since Arkwright never 
claimed the invention of the spinning-jenny, 
and owed his fortune to the introduction of a 
spinuiug-inachine of totally different charac- 
ter I and probably this account, as well us a 
similar one in the “ Biographic Universelle,” 
are founded upon the vague rumours which 
would naturally obtain circulation resiiecting 
the early history of so remarkable a man. 
Another account, which appears still more 
devoid of foundation, was ^ven in a second 
brief notice of A-rkwright, in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ” shortly after his death. It 
is, that he was formerly a jienny barber at 
Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, and that he ac- 
quired his invention of “cotton-mills” from 
frequent opportunities of visiting and exa- 
mining the silk-mills at Derby. 

Passing by auch notices, which serve only 
to show how uncertain and contradictory are 
the published accounts of Arkwright’s early 
life, we find that about the year 1 760, when 
he was residing at Bolton, he relinquished 
his business as a burlier, and, having ^come 
possessed, whe^er by his own discovery or 
not is uncOi^in^ df the valuable secret of a 
chemical process for dyeing human hair, for 
the use of wig-hiakers, he became an itine- 
rant dealer in that article, which, owing to 
the common use of wigs, was then in con- 
siderable demand. The superior oualitv of 
the hair which he supplied procurea for Itim 
a thriving business, and although it has been 
urged that he was probably not the inventor 
of^ secret process alluded to, seeing that no 
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other evidence exists of hiS- paying attention 
to chemistry, it is not unlikely that, as sug- 
gested by the author of the “ Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties,” a work in 
which the controverted points in the history 
of Arkwright are carefiilly analysed, the 
possession of this valuable secret may have 
given rise to that sensitive feeling of the ad- 
vantages attending the possession of a mono- 
poly which he displayed in later years. 

In early life, but when we arc not in- 
formed, Arkwright marrietl Patience, daugh- 
ter of Robert Holt of Bolton, who liecamc 
the mother of his only son Richard, in De- 
cember, 1 755. She having died, he married 
again, in 1760, according to Burke’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Lauded Gentiy of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland,” from which we obtain tiic 
notice of his fii'st wife, or on the 24th of 
March, 1761, according to Guest, who quotes 
from the parish register of Leigh. His se- 
cond wife was Margaret Biggins, of the 
township of Pennington, in the parish of 
Ix'igh ; and Guest, whose narrative is, how- 
ever, distinguished throughout by a some- 
what bitter enmity to Arkwright, which im- 
pairs its value as an historical document, 
states that this event led to Arkwright’s ac- 
quaintance with Highs, whose invention he 
is said to have appropriated. 

In order to understand ftilly what was ac- 
complished by Arkwright, it is necessary to 
look hack upon the state of the British cotton 
manufacture at the commencement of his 
public career, ’fhe manufacture of cotton 
goods in this country had commenced per- 
haps as early as the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, although for a considerable 
time it was carried on upon a very limited 
scale. From the mention of cottons in va- 
rious early documents, among others in the 
statute 3.3 Henry VIII. c. 1.5, which refers 
to the iiulustiy and trade of Manchester, this 
manufiicture might be supposed to have 
existed, and that in the locality where it is 
still most extensively followed, at a still ear- 
lier date ; but it must he borne in mind that 
that name, perhaps synonymous with coat- 
ings, was formerly applied to certain kinds of 
woollen fabrics. Even so recently as the 
year 1770, Arthur Young, in his “Six 
Mouths’ Tour,” spoke of a certain kind of 
woollen fabric made at Kendal, as “ Kendal 
cottons.” The name fustians likewise, though 
properly confined to cotton fabrics, was for- 
merly applied to a kind of woollen fabric 
made at Norwich and in Scotiand. While 
this confiision of terms renders it difficult to 
trace tiie origin of the cotton maaufkcture in 
this country, it is evident that England was 
one of the latest of all the CQunUies of Eu- 
rope in adopting this branph of industry, 
and that when it was adopted, Manchester 
and tlie surrounding countij were its princi- 
pal seat. Previous to the time of Arkwrij^t 
no textile fhbrics were made iii this covmt^. 
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of cotton only : no mechanism was in use ly 
which cotton-yarn could be proiluced of sum- 
cient firmness and evenness for use as warp^ 
or longitudinal threads ; and the demand for 
linen-warp for the cotton manufacture ap- 
pears, from Reports of the Linen Board of 
Dublin in 1734, 1730, and 1738, to have be- 
come so great as to inconvenience the linen- 
weavers of Scotland and Ireland. The 
“ Daily Advertiser,” of September 5, 1739, 
observed tliat the manufacture of cotton, 
mixed and idain, had arrived at so great per- 
fection within the preceding twenty years, 
that we not only made enough for our own 
consumption, but also supplied our colonies, 
and many of the nations of Europe. “ The 
benefits arising from this branch,” observes 
this authority, “ are such as to enable 
the manufacturers of Manchester alone to 
lay out al)Ove 30,000/. a year, for many 
years past, on additional buildings : it is 
computed that 2000 new houses have been 
built in that industrious town within these 
twenty years.” How small, compared with 
the trade of modern times, the extent of tliis 
branch of industry was, even at the time that 
It was thus alluded to by contemporaries, 
may be seen from the statements of Baines, 
extracted from the records of the Custom- 
house, which show that the imports of cot- 
ton wool amounted, in the year 1097, to 
1,970,3.')9 lbs. ; that in the years 1701, 1710, 
1720, 1730, and 1741, they fluctuated be- 
tween 715,008 lbs. in 1710, and 1,985,808 lbs. 
in 1701 ; and that in the subse<|uent years 
1751 and 1704 the imports were, resjx'c- 
tively, 2,970,010 lbs. and 3,870,392 lbs. The 
fluctuations of tlie above years are too great 
to give a satisfactory idea of the state of the 
manufacture, but official returns for the seven 
consecutive y cal's from 1743 to 1749 (one of 
which, 1748, was greatly above the average) 
show an average importation of 2,212,241 lbs., 
of which rather more than 2,000,000 lbs. 
were retained for home consumption, and 
the remainder re-exported. The official 
value of cotton goods of all sorts exported 
from this country in 11597 was only 591.5/., 
and in the years 1701, 1710, 1720, 1730, and 
1741 the returns varied from 51598/. in 1710 
to 23,2.53/. in 1701. In 1751 the official 
value of exported cotton goods w'as 45,9815/., 
and so rapidly did the manufacture increase 
that in 1764 the exports had risen to 200,354/. 
Meagre as these details are, they show that 
about the middle of the eighteenth, century 
the cotton manufacture exprieiiced a re- 
markable extension. Turning from statis- 
tics to the practical details of the manufac- 
ture, it will appear that without the Intro- 
duefion of new processes and improved me- 
chanism, this extension could not have pro- 
ceeded much farther. 

** Up to the year 1 700,” observes Mr. 
Baines, ** the machines used in the cotton 
manufacture in fhigland were nearly as 
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simple as those of India ; though the loom was 
more strongly and perfectly constructed^ 
and cards for combing the cotton had been 
adopted from the woollen manufacture.” At 
that time the manufacture was chiefly of a 
domestic character. The fabrics called ca- 
licoes, made in imitation of those brought 
from Calicut, in India, were usually woven 
by cottagers, who received from the master 
manufacturei*s a supply of linen-yam for the 
warp, and of raw cotton, to be carded and 
spun into yarn, for the weft or shoot, these 
operations being usually performed by the 
female members of the weaver’s family. 
While, however, the process of spinning had 
to he performed by the single-tliread wheel, 
the incessant industry of the spinsters in a 
weaver’s family was insufficient to supply 
weft fast enough for the demands of his loom, 
and hence he was compelled to employ ad- 
ditional hands. 'I'he absolute dependence 
of tlie weaver upon the spinners enabled them 
to charge exorbitant prices, and Dr. Aikin 
states, in his “ Description of the Country 
from thirty to forty miles round Manchester,” 
tliat the weavers were sometimes obliged to 
take less for their weft than they paid to the 
spinner, but that they durst not com]dnin, 
much less abate the spinner, lest their looms 
should be unemployed. Mr. Guest observes 
that it was then ” no uncommon thing for a 
weuverto walk three or four miles in a morn- 
ing, and to call on five or six spinners, before 
he could collect weft to serve him for the 
remainder of the day ; and when he wished 
to weave a piece in a shorter time than usual, 
a new ribbon or gown was necessary to 
quicken the exertions of the spinner.” 

Such a state of things led ingenious men 
to devise means for the production of cotton- 
yam by machinery; but, great as was the 
necessity for such an improvement, every 
eflort for its attainment was met by the most 
violent opposition from the thousands of 
hand-spinners who were deriving exorbitant 
profits from their supidy of the whole manu- 
facture, Among those who dared to stern 
this torrent of opposition was Arkwright, 
whose journeys up and down the country for 
the purchase and sale of liair would afford 
him ample opportunities of observing the in- 
convenience occasioned by the deficient sup- 
ply of yam. How or where he obtained the 
first idea of a machine for spinning by means 
of rollers is very uncertain,* and the point is 
of far less importance than has sometimes 
been assigned to it, as sufficient evidence 
exists to pnive that the mere idea was not 
new. liong since the tira^ of Arkwright, 
documents have been brought to light which 

* It is stated bv a son of his partner, in the 
“ lJea»itiert of Kn^land and Wal(?8,” that Arkwright 
derived the idea of draw ing or spinning-rollers from 
the action of rollers in compressing a bar of red-hot 
iron ; and. although there is no mechanical analogy 
iyetween the two operations, the same has been re- 
lated of Wyatt and others. 
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{>rove that (unless some still earlier compe- < 
titor existed, of whose proceedings no record 
is known) the process of spinning W rollers 
was invented by John Wyatt, of Birming- 
ham, and was patented in the year 1 738, m 
the name of I^wis Paul, a foreigner, with 
whom Wyatt had entered into partnership. 

In order to convert cotton-wool into yam, 
or thread, it is necessary first to lay its fibres 
in straight lines, parallel with each other, 
which IS effected by carding or combing; 
then to draw out, or extend longitudinally, 
the mass of straightened fibres, which is 
called a sliver, or carding, into a roving, or 
loose spongy thread, twisting it slightly at the 
same time to give it cohesion ; and finally to 
extend the roving by similar means until it 
forms an attenuated and compact thread. 
How these operations were performed by the 
hand-wheel it is not necessary here to explain, 
and respecting the motle of performing them 
in a roller spinning-machine it is sufficient at 
present to allude to the principle ufion which 
the extension of the sliver or roving is ef- 
fected. This object is accomplished by caus- 
ing the soft loose ribbon or thread of cotton 
to pass successively between two pairs of 
rollers, the second pair of which revolves 
faster than the first. The two rollers of 
each pair arc placed so near together as to 
compress and take firm hold of the cotton ns 
it passes between them, and the distance l)c- 
tween the two pairs of rollers is so adjusted, 
with reference to the average len^h of the 
fibres, that the two ends of any single fibre 
cannot be compressed at one time. The re- 
sult of this arrangement is, that if the second 
pair of rollers be made to revolve three times 
as fast as the first pair, the sliver will be ex- 
tended or drawn out, by the fibres being made 
to slide on each other, to three times its former 
length, its bulk or thickness being diminished 
in proportion ; and that if the relative velo- 
cities of the two pairs of rollers be made as 
four to one or as five to one, the sliver will 
be extended in like way to four or five times 
its original length. Beautifully simple as is 
the idea of this substitute for the finders of 
the spinner, so much nicety was required in 
the a^ustment and combination of the seve- 
ral parts of the machine, and so much accu- 
racy in the preparation of the wttou-wool be- 
fore it could be submitted to its action, that 
few men in possession of the first principle 
would be able to apply it to practice. This, 
however, was done to a limited extent by 
Wyatt and hiseo^jutors, and specimens are 
yet existing of yam spun by Wyatt's ma- 
chines about the year 1741. It is true that 
Mr. Kennedy, of Manchester, in a paper on 
the “ Rise and Progress of the Cotton-Trade,” 
published in the “Memoirs of the Litera^ 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester,” in 
1819, expressed his opinion, fi’om e^mining 
the yai^ that “it would not be said' by com- 
petent judges that it was spun by a similar 
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machine to that of Mr. Arkwright; tor the 
fabric or thread is very difierent from the 
early productions of Mr. Arkwright,” and 
was, he thoi^ht, “evidently spun by a dif- 
ferent machine, the ingenuity of which we 
cannot appreciate, as the model contained in 
the pa|)er alluded to is unfortunately lost;” 
but Baines, who gives a minute account of 
Wyatt's proceedings, says, that after Mr. 
Kennedy had seen the specification of the in- 
vention in the patent of Lewis Paul, “ no 
doubt was left in his mind that the invention 
was identical in principle, though not in all 
its details, with the machine of Arkwright.” 

The specimen of yarn examined by Mr. 
Kennedy was spun with a machine turned 
by asses, in a warehouse “ near the well in 
the Upper Priory, in Birmingham;” and in 
1 743 both that and another establishment at 
Northampton, in which Cave, the editor of 
the “ Gentleman's Magazine,” was the mo- 
nied partner, were at work. One of th^ 
documents relating to the establishment at 
Northampton, dated October 8, 1743, states, 
that about 50,000 skeins had been spun there ; 
and another, dated February, 1 743-4, shows 
that it was still in operation. This mill em- 
ployed 50 pair of hands, contained 250 spin- 
dles, and w as worked by a water-wheel. Its 
further liistory is imperfectly known, but in 
a letter published by Wyatt’s son in the “ Re- 
pertory of Arts” for Januaiy, 1818, where it 
IS asserted that Wyatt “ spun the first thread 
of cotton ever pfodiiced without the interven- 
tion of the human fingers,” in the year 1 733, 
in a small building near Sutton Coldfield, it 
is observed that the work at Northampton 
did not prosper, “ It passed,” says Mr. 
Charles Wyatt, “ I believe, into the posses- 
sion of a Mr. Yeo, a gentleman of the law in 
London, aliout the year 1764; and, from a 
strange coincidence of circumstances, there 
is the highest probability that the machinery 
got into the hands of a person who, with the 
assistance of others, knowing how to apply it 
with skill and judgment, and to supply what 
might be deficient, raised upon it by a gra- 
dual accession of profit an immense establish- 
ment and a princely fortune.” An inspec- 
tion of the patent of 1 738 is sufficient to prove 
that it contains the same principle as that 
which afterwards proved of such immense 
value in the hands of Arkwright ; but it is 
also evident that the application of the prin- 
ciple was very im{)enect, since, under the 
most favourable circumstances, it fiuled to 
become profitable. The proprietors, how- 
ever, appear to have canied on their experi- 
ments for a considerable time, and so late as 
the year 1 758 Paul took out a further patent, 
which is important as showing, by its remark- 
ably complete drawings and salification, that 
the construction of his spinning-engme dif- 
fei^ed very materially firom that of Arkwright. 
Bsuues admits that when he first read 
patent of 1738, he was so struck with its 
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«xact descriptioD of the process of spinning 
by two pairs of rollers, one pair ipoving &ster 
than the other, that he too nastily concluded 
the machine thus ^nerallv described to be 
the original of Arkwrighrs, not only in its 
rinciple, but in its construction and details ; 
utthat an attentive consideration of the 
macUne for which a patent was obtained in 
1768, and of Wyatfs incidental notices of the 
fiiat machine in a MS. Essay on the Business 
of Spinning which he left, togctlier with a 
comparison between these and the machine 
of Arkwright, considerably modified his opi- 
nion. The paragraph above tpioted from Mr. 
Charles Wyatt's letter in die “ Hepcrtoiyr of 
Arts” would seem to intimate that the nia- 
chinesof Wyatt and Paul eventually fell into 
the hands of Arkwright; but even if that 
were true, it would not prove much against 
him, seeing that they had been tried repeat- 
edly for at least twenty years (or more than 
thirty years if counted from the time of 
Wyatt’s commencement in roller-spinning), 
without realizing any practical advantage. 

That Arkwright, however, had no such 
direct or precise knowledge of tlie invention 
which has called for this digression from his 
immediate histoiy, as is indicated by Wyatt's 
expressions, admits of very satisfactory proof ; 
no further evidence to this effect l)ein |5 neces- 
sary tlian the circumstance that he distinctly 
refers to the unsuccesaftil issue of the under- 
takings at Northampton and elsewhere, with 
an engine invented and patented by “one 
Paul and others of London,” in the “Case” 
which he drew up in 1782, when his own 
patent-right was being continually invaded, 
and when the actual pnxluction of the patent 
to which he thus vaguely alludes would have 
pven the most satisfactory proof which his 
enemies could desire that his invention was 
not new, and therefore could not be protected 
hy patent. That he should thus have drawn 
attention to the subject is utterly inexpli- 
cable, except on the supposition that he was 
unacquainted with the details of Paul’s, or 
rather Wyatt’s, mechanism ; nor will this ig- 
norance appear strange when we find that 
during the long peri(^ in which his oppo- 
nents set his patent at defiance, and while 
they anxiously sought out evidence of the 
most (|U6sdonable character against him, this 
prior invention was never brought forward. 
It may, therefore, be ftiirly assumed, that 
while the notoriety of Paul’s experiments had 
ftimiliarized the minds of ingenious men with 
the idea of spinning by rollers, they cannot 
be considereu to deprive Arkwright of merit 
as an inventor, or at least os a man whose 
extraordinary energy and perseverance en- 
abled him to -take up, perfect, and carry into 
practical operation a scheme the utter failure 
of which, in less able hands, had excited pre- 
judice and ridicule rather than a hopwof 
fhtare success. 

The bent of Arkwright’s mind for mecha- 
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nical contrivance is generally siud to have 
manifested itself first in an attempt to con- 
struct a machine for producing perpetual 
motion, and it is related that about the year 
1767 he applied to a clockmaker named 
Kay, who then resided at Warrington, to 
heud some wires, and to turn some pieces of 
brass, for this purpose. According to the 
evidence ^ven by Kay many years after- 
wards, he himself informed Arkwright of a 
scheme for spinning by rollers devised by 
Thomas Highs, a reed-maker residing at 
Leigh, and persuaded Arkwright, who was 
not so sanguine as himself on the subject, to 
abandon his experiments for the perpetual 
motion, and to devote himself to the con- 
struction of spinning-machinery. There is 
considerable reason for mistrusting the mere 
assertions of Kay upon this point, although 
the notoriety of the plan of roller-spinning 
renders it very probable that the subject 
might be casually introduced between liim 
and Arkwright, and that Arkwright’s me- 
chanical ingenuity might thus be diverted 
into a new channel. There is, however, 
some plausibility in the conjecture of Dr. 
Ure, “ that Arkwright, aware of tlie import- 
ance of the spinning apparatus, which he 
was then concocting, may have disguised 
the purpose of his wheels under the name 
of a perpetual motion.” Supposing this to 
be the case, it would be perfectly in character 
with Arkwright’s caution to employ a work- 
man at . a considerable distance from his 
home, while his itinerant life is sufficient to 
account for his knowledge of Kay as an ex- 
pert artisan. This circiinistance, however, 
is ver^ differently interpreted by Guest, who 
conceives it most unlikely that Arkwright 
should go from Bolton to Wari'ington, a 
distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, for the 
mere sake of finding a working mechanic to 
construct an apparatus which he had in- 
vented, and argues that he can only have 
gone to Kay because it was through him 
that he received his knowledge of roller- 
spinning. It is right to observe, although 
the vagueness of the date renders it of little 
importance in determining the c|ue8tion, that 
Arkwright’s own statement in his “Case” is, 
that, ** after many years’ intense and painful 
application, he invented, about the year 1768, 
his present method of spinning cotton, but 
upon very different principles from any in- 
vention that had gone before it.” 

If, however, we have no positive evidence 
that Arkwright was engaged upon spinning- 
machinery l^fore his connection with Kay, 
it is certain that in the year 1767 Kay made 
for him a small model to show the action of 
drawing-rollers, and that Arkwright then 
applied to a mechanist named Peter Atherton, 
then, it would appear, residing at Warrington, 
but subsequently at Liverpool, for assistance 
in making a working machine on the same 
plan, a task for which Kay was incompetent. 
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Atherton, apparently deterred by the poverty 
of Arkwright’s Appearance, and the doubtful 
character of the enterprise, hesitated to em- 
bark in it; but, on the evening of the day 
on which he was first applied to, he’ agreed 
to lend Kay a smith and watch-tool-maker 
to construct the heavier parts of the machine, 
while Kay undertook the lighter, or clock- 
maker’s portion, and the direction of Atlicr- 
ton’s workman. Thus, according to the 
memoir in Aikin’s “General Biography,” 
some of the facts of which are stated to have 
been obtained from private sources, was 
made Arkwright’s first engine on the plan 
for which he subsetiuently obtained a patent ; 
and perhaps Dr. Ure hardly goes too far in 
observing, that “ this straightforward expe- 
dition in constmeting a complex machine 
affords unquestionably a conclusive proof 
that Arkwright must have thoroughly ma- 
tured his })lau of a drawing-roller frame be- 
fore he ever called on Kay.” 

Not having the pecuniary means necessary 
for bringing his machine into operation, 
Arkwright went to his native place, Preston, 
where he found a friend ready to assist him ; 
John Smalley, a liquor-merchant and painter, 
who obtained permission from the head- 
master to have the spinning-machine erected 
in the parlour of the house belonging to the 
Free Grammar-School of that town. During 
Arkwright’s visit to Preston on this occasion 
the famous contested election of 17()8, in 
which General Burgoyne was returned, took 
place. Arkwright, being a voter, polled on 
this occasion ; but it is related, on the autho- 
rity of a gentleman who was several times 
mayor of Preston, and who had personal 
knowledge of the facts, that his wardrobe 
was in so tattered a condition that u sub- 
scription was raised to enable him to make a 
respectable appearance at the iKill-roora. 

'The success of the first ex|ieriinents was 
such as fully to enlist the zealous assistance 
of Smalley ; but as the riotous opposition 
exci^ in the previous year by the intro- 
duction of Hargreaves’s spinning-jenny, in 
the neighbourhood of Blackburn, excited the 
fear that similar outrages would In* occa- 
sioned by the public announcement of Ark- 
wright’s roller-frame, it was determined to 
follow the example of Hargreaves, and to 
remove to Nottingham, where the improve- 
ment and extension of the stocking manu- 
facture was at that time seritnisly impeded 
by the want of proper yam. Arkwright and 
Smalley took Kay with them to Nottingham, 
where th^ introduced the new machine to 
Messrs. Wright, bankers in that town, who 
made the necessary pecuniary advances, on 
condition' of sharing in the profits of the en- 
terprise. After a short time the Wrights 
withdrew from the concern, but introduced 
Arkwright to Mr. Samuel Need, of the firm 
of Need and Strutt, eminent stocking-manu- 
facturers. The second partner, Mr. Jedediali 
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Strutt, of Derby, the inventor of that modifi* 
cation of Lee’s stockin^frame by which 
ribbed stockings are made, immediately saw 
the merit and value of Arkwright’s machine, 
and supplied various deficiencies which the 
mechanical skill of Arkwright had not been 
sufficient to surmount. Having declared his 
opinion that the apparatus would spin good 
yam for the manufacture of hosiery, which 
was not the case with either the common 
hand-wheel or the jenny of Hargreaves (a 
contrivance which introduced no new prin- 
ciple in the art of spinning, although it en- 
abled one spinner to produce sevei*al threads 
simultaneously), Strutt and his partner en- 
tered into partnership with Arkwright, and 
thus put an end to his pecuniary difficulties. 
After this time the name of Smalley does 
not tKiour in the history of the undertaking. 

The first machines mounted by Arkwright 
at Nottingham, with the aid of Smalley and 
the Messrs. Wright, were worked by horse- 
power, and were completed in 1768. In the 
following year he obtained his first patent, 
which was dated July 3, 1 7G9 ; and on the 
15th of tlie same month he enrolled his sj)e- 
cification, in which he stated that he had, 
“by great study and long application, in- 
vented a new piece of machineir, never 
before found out, practised, or used, for the 
making of weft or yarn from cotton, flax, 
and wool, which would be of great utility to 
a great many manufacturers, as well as to 
his Majesty’s subjects in general, by employ- 
ing a great number of poor people in work- 
ing the said machinery, and making the 
said weft or yarn much supenor in quality 
to any lierctofore manufactured or made.” 
The s])eeification contains a complete de- 
scription of the machine, as proposed to be 
driven by horse-j>owcr, together with a re- 
presentation, which is copied in the works 
of Baines and Dr. Ure on the cotton ma- 
nufactures; and the latter writer observes 
tliat this representation is, no doubt, an 
exact portraiture of the model made at 
Warringt-on by the aid of Atherton’s work- 
man, whi(;h was set up and tried in the 
schoiilmaster’s parlour at Preston ; and it is 
sufficient to convince any competent judge of 
such matters that the author of the machine 
was a great master of the principles of me- 
chanical combination, or, to borrow an ex- 
pression ' fi’om phrenology, that he was en- 
dowed, in an eminent degree, with the organ 
of constructiveness.” The drawing^rollers, 
which form the most im|)ortaut feature of 
this spinning-machine, were pressed against 
each other by weighted levers ; and to en- 
able them the better to take hold of the loose 
cotton thread which passed between them, 
the upper roller of each pair was covered 
with leather, and the lower had a fluted 
wdbden surikee, which all-important provi- 
sions do not appear to have existed in the 
earlier machines of Wyatt and Paul. , This 
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original machine of Arkwright’s was, accord- 
ing to Raines, adapted only to perform the 
last operation in spinning, namely, reducing 
the rovings into yam, although easily aj)- 
plicable to the previous process of roving^ 
Itself. 

Much stress is laid by Guest upon the cir- 
cumstance that Arkwright, in his patent, 
describes himself as “liichard Arkwright, 
of Nottingham, clochmaker,*" a circumstance 
which he considers indicative of a design to 
mislead ; and he argues that his not hesitat- 
ing thus to “ masquerade ” in the character 
of Kay strengthens the supposition that he 
did not hesitate to appropriate to himself the 
inventions of other men. Without supposing 
him guilty of such dishonourable conduct, it 
is very possible that Arkwright may have 
shrunk from the ridicule with which the 
idea of a complicated piece of mechanism 
contrived by a barber might probably have 
been met; more especially as, at the date of 
his patent, and indet^d tor a considerable 
time previous to it, he had entirely renounced 
his original business. It is the less remark- 
able that he should choose the designation 
of “ clockmaker,” which would undoiibt(?dIy 
be less calculated to excite prejudice, if we 
believe tlie statement of Kay himself, that, 
soon after entering Arkwright’s service, be- 
fore removing with him and Smalley to 
Nottingham, he accompanied Arkwright to 
Manchester, where he was employed by him 
for thirteen weeks in making a clock, ’rhough 
nothing more is positively known on the sul)- 
ject, it is but reasonable to presume that 
Arkwright was then trying .some peculiar 
scheme for the measurement of time, which 
he might conceive sufficiently imporUint to 
justify him in styling liimself a “ clock- 
maker.” It is a circumstance worthy of 
recollection that the spinning patent of Ark- 
wright was obtained m the same year jis, 
and a few months subse4|uent to, the patent 
of Watt for his improvement of tlie steaiu- 
eiigne. 

The partnership between Messrs. Ark- 
wright, Need, and Strutt was completed in 
1770, and, as it was immediately fuiiiid that 
horse-power was too expensive for working 
the machinery upf>n the extensive scale pro- 
posed, the partners selected an admiruhle 
site upon the river Derwent, at Cromford, 
in the parish of Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, 
where, in tlie year 1771, they laid the foun- 
dations of the nrst water spinning-nii 11, justly 
styled “ the nursing-place of the factory opu- 
lence and power of Great Britain.” The use 
of water-power in this establishment led to 
the application of the name water-frame to 
Arkwright’s machine, which is also some- 
times called the throstle — a name more pro- 
perly » applied to an impnived machine, 
which moves with less noise, and to "that 
of loater^twist to the yam produced by it. 
“ Here,” oliserves Dr. Ure; '•"writing about 
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the year 1836, “still may be seen at work 
the ori^nal fhtmes of the inventor, — ^proofb 
demonstrative, were any wanted by the can- 
did philosopher, that Arkwriglit was no 
plagiarist of otlier men’s ideas, since he had 
then created a ^nd productive automaton, 
unlike everything else on the face of the 
earth.” He adds, however, that many years 
of indefatigable labour elapsed before the 
system was completed to Arkwright’s mind, 
during whiph scarcely a week passed with- 
out some valuable improvement. Guest, 
whose zeal to pluck the laurels from Ark- 
wright’s brow is at least equal to that of Dr. 
Ure in defence of his memoty, relates that 
aliout the yeai*s 1772 and 1773 the fame of 
his attempts at spinning had excited so much 
interest m the neighbourhood of Leigh, 
where he was well known, that it was no 
uncommon thing for tlie respectable inha- 
bitants of that place to visit Cromford for 
the sake of seeing his engines, and to buy a 
dozen or two of pairs of stockings made of 
yam spun by them ; he himself possessed a 
pair which had been so bought at that pe- 
riod. 

The greatness of Arkwright’s achieve- 
ments can be very imperfectly conceived 
from a were cmisitleration of the mechanism 
invented, improved, or brought into success- 
ful operation by him. It is as the father of 
the factory system, as the wan who, not- 
withstanding his indigent and obscure ori- 
gin, and his neglected education, had the 
foresight to perceive, as expressed by the 
author of the “ Philosophy of Manufactures,” 
how vastly productive human industry would 
liecome when its results should be no longer 
dependent upon the fitful and capricious na- 
ture of muscular exertion, but wlien it sliould 
be made to consist iu the task of guiding the 
work of mechanical fingers and arms, regu- 
larly impelled woth great velocity by some 
indefatigable physical power ; and as the man 
whose energy enabled him to realize, with 
astonishing rapidity and success, what his 
judgment led him to predict, that Arkwright 
stands in the most prominent and most un- 
assailable position in the eyes of posterity. 
The main difficulty did not, as the above 
writer proceeds to observe, consist so much 
in the invention of a self-acting mechanism 
for drawing out and twisting cotton into a 
c<mtinuo'us thread, “ as in the distribution of 
the different members of the apparatus into 
one co-ojierative liody, in inq)elling each 
organ with its appropriate delicacy and speed, 
and, above all, m training human beings to 
.renounce their desultory habits of work, and 
to identify themselves with the unvairing 
regularity of the complex automaton.” Thi» 
was a task to which Wyatt was incompetent, 
notwithshinding his mechanical genius, his 
good education, and the esteem in which he 
was held by friends who were able to assist 
him in his undertaking. “ It required, iu 
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fkct,*’ to return to the langua^ of Dr. Ure, 
“ a man of a Napoleon nerve and ambition 
to subdue the refractory tempers of work- 
people aocustomed to irregular paroxysms 
of diligence, and to urge on his multifarious 
and intricate constructions in the face of 
prdudice, passion, and envy.” “ Such,” he 
adds, “was Arkwright, who, suffering no- 
thing to stay or turn aside his progress, 
arrived gloriously at the goal, and has for 
ever affixed his name to a gre^ era in the 
annals of mankind, — an era which has laid 
open unbounded pros])ects of wealth and 
comfort to the industrious, however much 
they may ha^ been occasionally clouded by 
ignorance and folly.” 

It has been already intimated that Har- 
peaves, the inventor of the spinning-jenny, 
had removed to Nottingham shortly Wfore 
Arkwright. In 1770 he patented liis ma- 
chine, the object of which was, according 
to his specification, to enable one person to 
“ spin, draw, and twist sixteen or more 
threads at one time, by a turn or motion of 
one hand, and a draw of the other.” His 
machine very speedily came into general 
use, and the number of spindles, which had 
originally been but eight, though at the date 
of the patent it was sixteen, was soon in- 
creased to twenty or thirty, and subsequently 
to many more. Unfortunately the inventor 
had made a few jennies for sale before he 
obtained his patent, and the simplicitv of 
the machine, which was more fitted for a 
domestic manufacture than tlie water-frame 
of Arkwright, led many to use it in open 
defiance of the patent. This machine, in- 
stead of being a mere rival of the water- 
frame, was a most valuable fellow-labourer 
with it. The jenny produced such thread 
or yam as had been, previously made by the 
hand-wheel, not only in greater quantity, but 
also of superior quality ; but the yarn spun 
by the water-frame was of a different kind, 
and BO hard and firm as to be lit for warp. 
On its introduction the use of linen warp for 
calicoes and other cotton goods was aban- 
doned, and goods woven entirely of cotton 
were produced for the first time in this 
country. 

The excellent quality of the water-twist 
was not, however, sufficient at once to in- 
sure a ^ ready sale, owing to the prejudiced 
animosity of the Lancamire manufacturera. 
They actually formed a combination to dis- 
countenance Arkwright’s new manufkcturcs, 
aud obstinately refhsed to purchase his yarns, 
though they were admitt^ to be superior to 
all others. Owing to this circumstance, as 
Arkwright justly complains in his “ Case,” 
It wtls not till more than five years had 
elapsed after the sealing of his first patent, 
and more than 12,000/. nad been ex^nded 
in machineiT and buildinp, that any profit 
accrued to himself and his partners. The 
yams which they were unable to sell having 
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accumulated upon their hands, they were 
compelled to attempt the manufacture of 
them into cotton-cloms and hosiery by their 
own resources. Having been successfiil In 
their first trial in weaving it into stockings, 
they next established the still more import- 
ant manufacture of calicoes; but when they 
had succeeded in that also, a new and most 
formidable difficulty presented itself. This 
manufacture was commenced at Derby in 
1773, and Arkwright and liis partners had 
received considerable orders before it was 
discoverd that, although ordinary calicoes 
with a linen warp were charged an Excise 
duty of 3rf. per yard, tliese were liable to a 
duty of (](/. per yard, as being similar to 
those impoi’ted from India. It was found 
also that an act passed in the reign of 
George I., in the year 1 720, “ to preserve 
and encourage the woollen and silk manu- 
factures of this kingdom, and for more effec- 
tual employing the poor, by prohibiting the 
use and wear of all printed, painted, stained, 
or dyed calicoes, in apparel, household stuff*, 
furniture, or otherwise,” would have the 
eff'ect of utterly prohibiting the use of any 
printed fabric formed wholly of cotton, al- 
though its intention was merely to prevent 
the use of printed Indian goods. This act, 
the provisions of which threatened to be so 
utterly ruinous to the undertaking in which 
Arkwright was embarked, was also most 
impolitic, since it prevented the use of the 
fabrics most adapted for the operations of the 
calico-printer. Its provisions were, indeed, 
originally so strict as to forbid the use of 
prinU'd or dyed goods of which cotton formed 
any part, excepting only calicoes dyed all 
blue, muslins, neckcloths, and fustians ; but 
its operation was found to be so injurious, 
that in 1730 a portion of it was repealed, and 
it was made lawful to wear and use “ any 
sort of stuff made of linen-yarn and cotton- 
wool manufactured and printed or painted 
with any colour or colours within the king- 
dom of Great Britain, provided thU the warp 
thereof he entirely linen-yarn” When, after an 
ineffectual application to the Commissioners 
of Excise, the proprietors of the new manufac- 
ture applied to Parliament for relief fipom the 
above oppressive statutes, they were met by 
a most determined opposition on the part of 
the Lancashire manufiictnrers, who were 
anxious- to continue the operation of laws 
which prevented the improvement of their 
own business, rather than, by allowing them 
to be repealed, to promote toe success of the 
men whom they had themselves forced to 
assume the position of rivals. Though their 
opposition occasioned a heavy exjpenditnre 
to Arkwright and his partners, it prenred 
ineffectual, for in 1774 an A-ct was pa^ed 
(14 Geo. III. c. 72) which ftilly recognised 
the new manufketure as one deserving of 
encouragement, and rendered lawful the 
nie of the new calicoes^ when printed. 
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parted, dyed, or stained, upon pa 3 rment of a 
auW of 3a. per yard, reckoning one yard 
vide, and after that rate for any ^eater or 
lesser width. The passing of this Act is 
important collateral evidence of the estima- 
tion in which Arkwright's spinning-ma- 
chinery was held at the time, since it has 
never been pretended that then, or for several 
years afterwards, any factory besides those 
erected or superintended by him could pro- 
duce cotton-yarn fit to form the warp of a 
good printing calico. Hitherto the increase 
of the cotton manufacture had received no 
very striking impulse from tlie new ma- 
chinery, for the average importation of 
cotton-wool in the five yeai-s ending with 
1775 did not exceed 4,704,589 lbs. per an- 
num. 

While the roller-frame formed the prin- 
cipal distinguishing feature of the apparatus 
employed in Arkwriglit’s mills, it was also 
necessary to devise and employ new ma- 
chinery for the puriiose of carding and other- 
wise preparing cotton-wool for the process 
of spinning. In establishing such a coltoii- 
inill as that at Cromford, it was necessary to 
adapt and modify many contrivances pre- 
viously ill use, to invent many things entirely 
new, and to combine all, whether old or 
new, into an hannonious system. Even if 
the question had not been complicated by llie 
interested and envious attempts which have 
been made to strip Arkwright of credit as an 
inventor, it would have been next to im|)os- 
sible to separate such parts of this complete 
system of machinery as he had invented 
from those whieii he had merely modified 
or perhaps adopted without alteration; but 
the difficulty of the task is greatly increased 
by the conflicting statements which have 
bwn made by such as were desirous of con- 
victing him of plagiarism. The process of 
carding^ the object of which is to disentangle, 
comb out, and lay parallel with each other 
the fibres of the cotton-wool, after it has lieen 
cleaned and freed from the seeds, was for- 
merly performed lx*twcen two instruments 
called Iiand-cards, which resembled brushes 
filled with short pieces of wire, in the place 
of bristles, and which were, as their name 
imports, used in the hands of tlie operator. 
The wires, instead of projecting from the 
board or stock at right angles, were fixed 
obliquely in a sheet of leather, which was 
then applied to the stock. The first im- 
provement upon the use of hand-cards con- 
sisted in the use of what were called stock- 
cards, in which the lower card was greatly 
increased in size and made immoveable, 
while the up]^r one was suspended by an 
apparatus which enabled the workman to 
move it backwards and forwards without 
being encumbered by its weight. The next 
improvement, and that which, by bringing 
the operation of carding within the ran^ of 
mftchinery, may be deemed the most import- 
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ant, was to adapt the card-sheets to concen- 
tric cylindrical surfaces. This was efiected, 
thougii in an imperfect way, in an apparatus 
patented in 1748 by I^ewis Paul, the coad- 
jutor of Wyatt in the first scheme for spin- 
ning by rollers; and his apparatus, which 
was originally used in the factory at Noi*tli- 
ampton, was introduced into Lancashire 
aliout 1 760, where Mr. Peel was one of the 
first to adopt it. Its action was, however, so 
imperfect, that it was laid aside for some 
years. Arkwri^^ht and several other persons 
introduced modifications of this apparatus, 
with various contrivances for regulating the 
supply of cotton-wool to the cards, and re- 
moving the sliver or carded wool from them 
in an unbroken fleece. Without attempting 
to follow all the improvements claim^ by 
Arkwriglit, allusion may Ik’s made to one 
called the crank and comb, which displays 
singular ingenuity, and has been the subject 
of much controversy. It is a contrivance by 
which a thin plate of metal, toothed at the 
edge like a comb, is caused by the action of 
a crank to rise and fall in a vertical direc- 
tion, so as to strike or impinge upon the 
teeth of the revolving cylindrical cards with 
slight hut frequent strokes, whioli aid in de- 
taching the fleecy sliver from them. Though 
claimed by Arkwright, much evidence, has 
Iwen adduced to prove this to Ixj the inven- 
tion of James Hargreaves, the supposed in- 
ventor of the jenny ; and Baines states that, 
in the absence of any disproof of this evi- 
dence by Arkwright, he had come to the con- 
clusion that Ilargi'eavcs was really the in- 
ventor, until he receivetl an important testi- 
mony from Mr. James, who was formerly 
partner with Hargreaves, which shows most 
conclusively that he had obtained the con- 
trivance fi’om a man in Arkwright’s employ. 
Ill short, though far from being biased in 
Arkwright’s favour, Baines observes that 
most of the improvements by which the card- 
ing-engine was perfected are to be ascrilKnl 
to him, and that *‘he showed his usual talent 
and judgment in combination, by putting all 
the improvements together, and producing a 
compl^ete machine, so admirably calculated 
for the purpose, that it has not been improved 
upon to tlie present day." He also was the 
first to introduce tlie process o/ drawiwj^ by 
which the carded wool is prepared for spin- 
ning, and to apply the drawing or spiniiing- 
roUers to the subsequent process of rovinp^ 
which may be considered the first step m 
actual spinning. Having, in conjunction 
with his partner, Mr. Strutt, at length com- 
pleted the whole train of factory operations 
to his mind, Arkwright obtain^ a second 
patent on the 16th of December, 1775, “ for 
an invention of certain instruments and ma- 
chines for preparing silk, cotton, flax, and 
wool for spinning.” This patent comprised 
the whole series of carding, drawing, and rov- 
ing machinery. 
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this time the cheapness and superior 
quality of the new cotton fabrics had created 
so lively a demand, that an extraordinary 
impulse was ^ven to the whole manufacture. 
Weavers obtained immoderately high wagtts, 
owing to the rapidly-increasing demand for 
^eir labours, ana spmning-mills were erected 
in various places to supply the demand for 
yarn. The use of the new mechanism was 
not confined to the mills belonging to Ark- 
wright and his partners, but licences were 
granted by the patentee to numerous adven- 
turers in the counties of Derby, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Worcester, Stafford, York, Hert- 
ford, and I^ncaster ; and Arkwright stated, 
in 1782, that, upon a moderate computa- 
tion, the money then expended in machinery 
set up by parties to whom he had granted 
such grants or licences amouutc l to at 
least 60,000/. He stated at the same time 
that he and his partners had expended 
upwards of 8(),000/. in large huildings in 
Derbyshire and elsewhere ; and that he had 
himself erected a very large and extensive 
building in Manchester, at an expense of 
more than 4000/. Upon the whole, he esti- 
mated that the business already employed 
upwards of five thousand persons and a capi- 
tal of 200,000/. Arkwright, under these cir- 
cumstances, was rapidly accumulating a large 
fortune from the payments of those to whom 
he granted licences, the great profits of the 
several factories belonging to himself and the 
enterprising capitalists wdth whom lie was in 
partnership, and his share in the profits of 
other mills of which he heeame part proprie- 
tor. I’he spirit of opposition was not, how- 
ever, quelled. Among the less -informed 
classes of society a riotous disposition found 
vent in violent outrages against the new ma- 
chinery introduced by Arkwright and others; 
and in the year 1779, probably owin^i^ to some 
temporary distress which was attributed to 
the introduction of carding and spinning en- 
gines, a mob arose, and scoured the country 
for several miles round Blackburn, demolish- 
ing such machines as were turned by water 
or horse-power, and either destroying or cut- 
ting down to their prescvibeil standard all 
jennies of more than twenty spindles. Even 
the middle and higher classes connived at 
tl^se outrages; and a mill, built by Ark- 
wright at Birkacre, near Cborley, was at- 
tacked and destroyed in the presence of a 
lar^e body of police and military, without the 
civil authorities making any ettort to save it. 
Ailfiwright states in his “ Case,” that he and 
(is partners had sustained injury to the 
amount of not less than 5000/. or 6000/. by 
mobs and fire. Still more serious were the 
consequences of the jealousy of those manu- 
facturers who were alive to the value of Ark- 
. -yrnght’s improvements, out would not suli- 
.%it to the payment of the sums required for 
permissifj^ to use them. Availing tliemselvcs 
of the floating rumours which assigned the 
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invention of some of them to other and oftefi 
obscure men, several persons established 
mills in defiance of the patent of 1775. Ark- 
wright’s proceedings had been narrowly 
watched while he was making the experi- 
ments upon which his complete system of 
factory operations was founded, and among 
the great number of workmen employed in 
his establishments, many were bribed to di- 
vulge his inventions before he was able to 
secure them by patent, thereby afibrding, in 
some instances, a colourable plea for disput* 
ing their originality. 

It has been stated in several works, among 
which are the “ Supplement” to the “ Ency- 
clopu'dia Britannica,” and the “Edinburgh 
Review,” that the validity of Arkwright’s 
first patent was contested in the year 1772, 
but that, a verdict being then given in his 
favour, he aftcnvanls enjoyed undisturbed 
possession of it to the end of the period of 
fourteen years; hut no authority has been 
found for this assertion. No such trial was 
alluded to in the coui*se of the proceedings 
upon his final trial in 1785, and Guest 
searched the records of the courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, mr 
the year mentioned, without finding any al- 
lusion to such an action. The inft’ingements 
on tlie second patent, however, became so 
serious, that in 1781 Arkwright commenced 
actions against nine different parties, only one 
of which, that against Colonel Mordaunt, was 
brought to trial, in the court of King’s Beuclu 
On this occasion an association was formed 
by the I-.ancashire spinners to aid the defence 
of the actions, and evidence was provided to 
attack tlie patent on the gTouiid of want of 
originality, if it had been necessary. This 
was not the ease, iis the defence was conffned 
to the single point of the insufficiency of the 
specification as a description of the inventions 
claimed ; and upon this point a verdict was 
given for the defendant, thus setting aside the 
patent without going fully into the merits of 
tlie case. Upon this gi-ouiid there seems to 
have been considerable reason to complain of 
the specification, though perhaps not suffi- 
cient to justify the assertion of Mr. Crofts, 
who had been employed by the patentee to 
draw it up, that Arkwright told him “ he 
meant it to appear to operate as a specifica- 
tion, hut to he as obscure as the nature of the 
case would possibly admit.” Arkwright de- 
clined proceeding with the remaining eight 
actions, and did not attempt, for a consider- 
able time, to get this verdict reversed ; but, 
considering that the importance of what he 
hail done Justly entitled him to some public 
reward, he drew up and circulated, in 1782, 
a document, to which freiiuent reference has 
lieen made in the preceding columns, entitled 
“ The Case of Mr. Richard Arkwright and 
Co., in relation to Mr. Arkwright’s invention 
of an engine for spinning cotton, &c. into 
yariT; stating his reasons fhr applying ta 
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Parliament for an Act to secure his right to 
such invention, or for such othci* relief as to 
the legislature shall seem meet.” ♦ 

In this statement after givin^^ an account 
of the progress of his inventions, in which the 
intimate and nccessaiy connection between 
those comprised in both patents is particu- 
larly insisted on, and complaining of the un- 
generous opposition which he had expe- 
rienced, and of the piracy of his inventions, 
Arkwright alludes to the issue of the recent 
legal proceedings, in reference to which he 
pleads that “ it cannot be supposed that he 
meant a fraud on liis country ” by the obscu- 
rity of his specification, which he does not 
deny, but justifies on the ground that he in- 
tended to secure the benefit to his native 
country by preventing foreignei*8 from ob- 
taining an accurate knowledge of his inven- 
tions, which, he says, he did by purposely 
omitting to give so full and particular a de- 
scription of them as he otherwise would have 
done. Untenable as such an argument may 
be in law, it receives at least a colour of fair- 
ness from his remark, that “ it was impos- 
sible that he could either expect or intend to 
secrete his inventions from the public after 
the expiration of his patents ; the whole 
machinery being necessarily known to many 
workmen and artificers, as well as to those 
persons (being many hundreds) who were 
employed in the factory. ” In addition to 
this, the machinery wjis w'oll known to those 
who received licences from the patentee to 
use it ; and though Arkwright was jealous of 
admitting any foreigner to his w'orks, they 
were liberally shown to his own countrymen. 
Having thus r<*futed the charge of intenitioual 
fraud upon the public, and also shown the 
great value of the manufactures affected by 
his improvements, Arkwright pleads that 
those must be ungmierous indeed who would 
venture to assert, that because his inventions 
were of great national importance, therefiire 
he should he the sooner deprivetl of them. 
He concludes by praying “ that the legisla- 
ture would be pleased to confirm, connect, 
and consolidate the two letters-patent, so us to 
preserve to him the full benefit of his inven- 
tions for the remainder of the term yet to 
come in the /ust patent, which favour would 
be received by him with the deepest sense of 
^titude.” Had this petition been granted. 
His second patent would have been once more 
declared valid ; and his first, for the spinning 

* For the convenience of such readers as may wish 
to refer to ArkwrMKht’s ** Case,” but may not be able 
to find an original copy, it may be well to state that, 
having been put in in evidence on the Anal trial in 
1?S9,lt was reprinted verbatim In pages 97-103 of the 
Report of that trial, which was published in a thin 
foho volume, illustrated with a copy of the drawings 
which accompanied the specification of the patent of 
1776. As this Report is very rare, and is not in the 
British Museum, the writer may add that there is 
a Mpy in the Library of the London Institution, 
where he was obligingly favoured with permission to 
eoBSttlt it wl^ preparing this article. 
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appamtus, instead of expiring on the 3rd of 
Jiily, 1783, would have been prolonged to 
the lf)th of December, 1789, being au addi- 
tional period of nearly six years and a half. 

Although the “Case” was widely circu- 
lated, with a view to making au application 
to Parliament, Arkwright abandoneii that in- 
tention, perhaps ft’oin discovering a disincli- 
nation on the part of ministers to favour his 
views. The spinning patent therefore ex- 
pired in 1783; and the si'coud, sometimes 
called, by way of distinction, his cardin^^ pa- 
tent, remained useless to him until, in Hilary 
term, 178.% having collected witnesses to 
speak to the sufficiency of his specification to 
enable a practical man to construct the ma- 
chinery (leseribed, he brought a now action, 
Arkwright v. Nigbtingalt‘, in the court of 
Common Pleas, where, on the 1 7tb of Feb- 
ruary, the Lord Chief Justice T^ughho- 
rough pronounced au opinion in his favour; 
and a verdict was passed, reversing the 
decision of the court of King’s Hench in 
the case of Colonel Mordaunt. Hy this 
time, liowever, large capitals had been em- 
barked on the faith of the former annulling 
of the patent, and consequently there was a 
stronger interest than ever excited among his 
opponents, who immediately prepared to try 
the whole question on its merits, and applied 
for a writ of ncire facias for the repeal of the 
patent. The cause was brought to trial in 
the court of King’s Keneh, on Saturday the 
2.5th of June, 1785, before Judge liuller. 
Mr. liearcroft, with Messrs. lA*e, Erskine, 
Serjeant Holton, and W(K>d, acted as counsel 
for the crow u ; and Serjeant Adair, and 
Messrs. Cowper, Wilson, Chainhre, Baldwin, 
and Anstruther, were engaged on the side of 
the patentee. In opening the case Mr. Bear- 
croft, w ith more tact than ingenuousness, ex- 
plained the intimate conndetion between the 
processes of spinning, roving, and carding ; 
hut instead of arguing, as Arkwright had 
done in his “ Case,” that the machines em- 
ployed for these several operations formed, 
unitedf a great original plan, he endeavoured 
to make it appear that when Arkwright found 
his spinning patent about to expire, he had 
aimed at a virtual prolongation of its term by 
securing those other processes which were 
inseparable from the actual spinning. ** In 
the name, therefore,” he observed, “ he would 
not have the spinning ; but if he got a patent 
for the carding ana roving, the spinning 
would follow I in truth, the whole operation 
would be his, and he would keep possession 
of it against tlie world.” To show the great 
‘importance of the question at i^e, to the 
opponents of Arkwright, Mr. Bearcroft stated 
that the establishment of the patent would 
ruin persons who had expended nearly 
I 300,000/. on the faith of the previous dec^rion 
of 1781. The validity of the patent 'Wito at- 
tacked on the several grounds, that it w^, in^ 
jurious to the public ; that the inTentioiii pa- 
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tented were not new when the patent was 
granted; that they were not invented by 
Arkwright at all; and that they were not 
sufficiently disclosed in the specification; 
and, to prove that the contrivances referred 
to were not invented by Arkwright, many 
witnesses were called, and. models were pro- 
duced and worked in court. Nor was tneir 
evidence confined to the matters included in 
the second patent, much of it being intended 
to prove that Arkwright was not the inventor 
of the plan of spinning by rollers. 

One of tlic principal witnesses on this occa- 
sion was Kay, who had parted from Ark- 
wright in consequence of a quarrel which 
involved a charge of felony; although, as 
Dr. Ure observes, Arkwright, “amid the 
multiplicity of his concerns, did not choose 
to prosecute the charge a^inst the miser- 
able offender, who had fled to Ireland.** 
According to his statement, backed by that 
of his wim, and of Highs himself, the roller- 
frame was invented by Thomas Highs, and 
the design was communicated to Arkwright 
by Kay, who must, according to his own ac- 
count, have acted like a knave. It would 
appear also, from another part of his evi- 
dence, that he had claimed the invention at 
one time for himself; for on one of the 
counsel, Mr. liCe, intimating that in 1775 
Kay must have known whether the inven- 
tion in question was really Arkwright’s, or 
whether it had been communicated by him- 
self, he replied, “James Hargrave (Har- 
greaves) told me I should have lodged a 
caveat.** “ What inference,*’ asks Dr. Ure, 
“ can be drawn from this advice of Hargrave, 
who, lieing a cpnscientious man, would not 
recommend an act of knavery, than that 
Kay hatl represented himself in the year 
1775, after being long a working mechanic 
in Arkwright’s pdy, as the real inventor of 
the drawing-rollers, which his other testimony 
proves that he was not ?” “ Had the leading 
lawyers of that day,” he adds, “ been as well 
versed in manufacturing subjects as they are 
now, the evidence of IQiy would have been 
entirely set aside.” 

Respecting Highs himself (whose name is 
written Hayes in the account of the trial, but 
Highs in •me parish register of Leigh, and 
furonounc^ Highs by his family, and in the 
neighbourhood of his native jilace), there is 
less direct reason for suspecting wilfhl mis- 
statement, although there is on indecision 
and confiisioa about his evidence which jus- 
tifies considerable mistrust. What has been 
stated dn the former part of this memoir re- 
specting early attempts in roller-spinning, 
irill show that the mere conception of such 
a thin^ by Highs, and by several others en- 
gaged in connection witn cotton-machinery, 
was nothing remarkable ; and, admitting all 
the evidence adduced to be true, be does not 
appear to have carried the matter much 
nraer. The invention of the Jenny also is 
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claimed for him; but, independent the 
improbability of any one man’s ebbtriving 
two most important spinning-machines, act- 
ing on totally different principles, it is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that the credit of the two 
inventions shoula have been so completely 
taken away from him, by different indi- 
viduals, more especially as he appears to 
have been '!^ell ' known as the author of other 
ingeuioujs contrivances, while, at least in the 
case of Arkwright, many persons would have 
been glad to meet with any plausible ground 
for declaring the patent void. Guest has 
nevertheless taken up the cause of Highs very 
warmly, and he states that he completed the 
jenny m 1 7G4, and afterwards contrived the 
water-frame, or throstle, for warp-threads, 
but kept it as secret as possible, though he 
made the jenny public. He did not follow 
it out, we are informed, for want of means to 
establish a factory, but kept it to himself, in 
the hope that in time he might obtain such 
assistance as would enable him to do so. 
“ The modest spirit of Highs,” observes Guest, 
“shrunk from the humiliation of soliciting 
partnership and patronage ; he was incapable 
of dressing up his projects and expectations 
in the pomp of promise and the alluring 
colours of confident prediction and plausible 
calculations— a quality much more necessaiy^ 
to a projector than the real merits of his 
scheme, llighs’s proper arena was in his 
garret, among his wheels and machines ; it 
was here that his peaceful successes were 
achieved ; but the sphere of Arkwright was 
in the world and among men.” From such 
a man it might be expected that, when the 
fullest opportunity was given him of asserting 
his extraordinary claims, he should give at 
least a clear and consistent account of what 
he had accomplished; but his evidence on 
the trial of 1785 abounds in those inconsis- 
tencies which mark a wavering and weak 
mind, if they do not also indicate that he felt 
himself to be in an untenable position. In 
that evidence he refers to an inteiwiew which 
be had with Arkwright, apparently about the 
year 1 772, in which he says that he laid claim 
to the invention of the rollers. This inter- 
view might Ije supposed, from the immediate 
context m the printed evidence of Highs, to 
have taken place about twenty or twenty-one 
years before the trial, which would have been 
long prior to the obtaining of Arkwright’s pa- 
tent ; but Guest shows, from another answer 
of Highs, that it was aliout thirteen years be- 
fore the trial. It was at Manchester, and the 
meeting appears to have been of Highs’s own 
seeking. The following is his own account 
of what trant^ired, and it certmnly bears 
very little evidence of the. feeling which 
Hi^s might iustly have manifested, as he 
pretended, Arkwright had surreptitiously 
obtained from him the source of his fbme 
and prosperity We were,” says Higl^ 
“ in some discourse about the rollers : I 
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him (Arkwright) he would never have kno^ 
them but for me; aud he put- his hand in 
this manner — I remember very well in this 
manner — to his knee, and that was the answer 
he gave ; also he told me, when I told him it 
was my invention, * Suppose it was,* he says : 
* if any man has found out a thing, and be^n 
a thing, and does not go forwards, he lays it 
aside, aud any other man has a right in so 
manv weeks, or months (I forget now), 
anotncr man has a right to take it up, and 
get a patent for it.* ** It would be both weari- 
some and useless to go over the puerilities of 
Highs’s evidence, and the many vague asser- 
tions of those who gave evidence in favour 
of his claim. That he was an ingenious man 
is folly proved by Guest, who states that he 
received a present of two hundred guineas 
from the manufacturers of Manchester in 
1772, for a double jenny of his invention, and 
that he was subsequently employed in con- 
structing spinning-machines at Nottingham, 
at Kiddenninster, and in Ireland ; but these 
foct^ coupled with the jealousy that existed 
against Arkwright, far from strengthening the 
probability of Ins story, may be considered as 
affording a kind of negative evidence against 
him, since they show that he must have had 
opportunities of bringing bis claims Ikifore 
parties interested in making them known. It 
18 stated that he was a conscientious and reli- 
gious man, very unlikely to perjure himself ; 
but most of the assertions made by him art? 
of too indefinite a character to deserve the 
name of perjury, supposing them to be erro- 
neous ; aud without going so far as to con- 
sider the promoters of the trial guilty of 
subornation of perjury, the character of the 
whole proceedings, and the heavy pecuniary 
interests involved, show that the witnesses 
could not be accounted disinterested parties. 
It is strange that Raines should observe, as 
he does on page 144 of his “ History of the 
Cotton Manufmr.ture,’* in summing up j^e 
evidence in favour of Highs, ** Nor can any 
motive be conceived* why Kay should falsely 
set up a claim for a poor man like Highs, 
unable to bribe him,** while the avowed 
object of that claim was, not to benefit the 
poor man who was unable to bribe, but to 
serve the interests of men who had embarked 
n^ly 300,000/. in an undertaking which 
might have proved their ruin if the patent 
of Arkwright had been established. Dr. Ure 
is very severe upon* the evidence of High^ 
who, he says, showed himself a “ sorry dri- 
veller, who had neither appreciated nor tried 
to mature the plan of drawing-rollers, sup- 
posing him to nave schemed something of 
the md,** “ which,” he adds, ** after the 
gmerd talk about rolleivspinning, was a 
matter of no great merit.** It would cause 
little suhtraotton from the substantial fame of 
Arkwright to suppose that he might have 
derived his first loea of uring rollers from a 
inmoor that Highs was trying such an ex- 


perim^t ; and his silence when Highs claimed 
the prior invention, together with his remark 
on the right of one man to take up an inven- 
fron that had been laid aside by another, 
may indicate that he considered the priority 
of idea a matter of little moment, as it must 
have been a matter of uncertainty. This at 
least is as fair an interpretation of his conduct 
as that which would represent him as the 
unscrupulous pirate of tlie invention of a 
tellow-mechamc, unable to say anything to a 
charge of ungenei‘ous conduct, when brought 
home to him by the injured party in person. 

After a protracted trial, the court having 
met at nine o’clock in the morning, and tho 
verdict not being given until an hour after 
midnight, the juiy, without hesitation, gave 
their verdict for the Crown, thereby annul- 
ling the patent. Arkwright complained that 
he had not been prepared for the kind of 
evidence brought forward on this occasion, 
and therefore, on tlie loth of November in 
the same year, he moved the court for a new 
trial, alleging that he had procured evidence 
to rebut that by which he had Iwen defeated ; 
but the application was resisted, Mr. Justice 
Buller declaring his conviction, from the evi- 
dence produced at the trial, that “ the defend- 
ant had not a leg to stand upon ;** and on 
the 14tli of the same month the court gave 
judgment to cancel the letters-patent. Thus 
ended this memorable contest, leaving, in- 
dee<i, many points upon which uncertainty 
must ever prevail respecting the precise 
amount of merit due to Arkwright as an in- 
ventor, and perhaps some which may justify 
a difference of opinion respecting his candour 
and generosity, but nothing which in any 
respect weakens his title to respect as the 
man who collected and organized the ele- 
ments of the manufacturing system in one of 
its most important departments, or his claim 
to admiration as one who elevated himself 
by untiring energy of pun>ose from an obscure 
and indigent station to the pinnacle of com- 
mercial greatness. The author of the memoir 
of Arkwright in the “ Gallery of Portraits,** 
who formed a less favourable estimate of his 
character than we are inclined to do, from a 
careful investigation of what has appeared 
against him, as well as in vindicat^n of his 
claims, observes that ** There appears to have 
been some. alloy of selfishness and disingenu- 
ousnesB in his disposition^some ground for 
the statement of counsel in the trial of 1 765 : 

* It is a notorious story in the manufacturing 
counties ; all men that have seen Mr. Ark- 
wright in a state of opulence have shaken 
their heads, and thought of those poor men, 
Highs and Kay, and nave thought, too, that 
they were entitled to some participation of 
the profits.* ** ** Still,** adds tne writer of the 
memoir referred to, ** it becomes ns to speak 
witli gentleness of the faults of a person to 
whose talents, nationally speaking, we owe 
so much; and there is much to M said in 
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<$xteniiation of them, m ^nsidemtU)^ of 
lowne^ of : his original calUtig, of the seif- 
complaoency and seDsitive eommon 

to almost all schemers, aim of the fascinatiou 
of 'w:ealth when it tlows largely , and un- 
ex|>ectedly upon a man bred in extreme 
poverty/^ 

Althoagh deprived of his patent, Ark- 
wright’s career continued to be one of extra- 
ordinary prosperity ; and such was his pre- 
eminence, that for several years the price of 
cotton-twist, which continued so high as to 
be exceedingly profitable to the spinner, was 
fixed by him, and all other manufacturers 
conformed to his scale. Ills partnership 
with Mr, Stnitt terminated about 1 783, when ^ 
he retained the works at Cromford, which 
were carried on by his son ; while Mr. Strutt 
kept the works at Belper, which were founded 
by him about the year 1776. Of the rapid 
increase of the cotton manufacture after the 
machinery of Arkwright became common 
property, and the stimulating effect of his 
improvements upon every branch of this de- 
partment of national industry had become 
fully manifest, an idea may be formed from 
the fact that the imports of cotton-wool, 
which had, tis previously shown, averaged 
less than .5,1)00,000 lbs. in the five years from 
1771 to 1775, rose to an annual average of 
6,766,61^3 lbs. in Uie next similar period j of 
1 1,32^,089 lbs. in the five years ending with 
178.5; and of 2.5,443,270 Ibfi. in the five years 
ending with 1 790. 

Of the private or personal history of Ark- 
wright little is recorded. The most striking 
traits in his chameter were an astonishing 
ardour, energy, and perseverance. lie is 
said to have generally laboured from five in 
the morning to nine at night in his various 
avocations ; and it is related that, when con- 
siderably more than fifty years of age, he 
made strenuous efforts to repair tlie defects 
of his early education, and encroached upon 
the time usually devoted to sleep in order to 
‘apply one hour a day to learuing English 
grammar and another to improving his 
writing and orthography. Haines, who ob- 
tained several of the particulars whidi he 
mves of the personal character of Arkwright 
from a private source, upon which, he says, 
ftill reliance may be placed, observes that he 
was impatient of anything that interfered 
with his favourite pursuits, and that “ he 
separated from his wife not many years after 
their marriage, liccause she, convinced that 
he would 8tai*ve his family by scheming 
when he should have been shaving, broke 
some of his experimental models of ma- 
chinery.'* Arkwright certainly did separate 
ftrom nis second wife (the only one men- 
tioned in most memoirs of him), but when 
or for what reason we have been unable 
clearly to ascertain. 'Guest relates, in his 
“ British Cottou Manufactures,** that Ae sepa- 
ration took place because, about the year 1779, 
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kw wilb woi^'nbt agrw'tb the sale of some 
pt^rty, worth dlioUt 400^., wMch could not 
W sold without her otmsenV a&d which he 
*wi^ed to part, with in order 'to employ the 
mbney’in Us * speculations. The separation 
was, he says, dffefiy her own act ; and he 
add^ that Mrs. Arkwright, who never spoke 
ill of her husband^ Uvea entirely on l^er own 
resources fon several years, and Was never 
allowed inore than SoL a year after Ark- 
wrigha had realized a fortune. This 
informatkm he professes to have received 
from Arkwright's uiece '; but the latter part 
of it is hardly consistent with the statement of 
the ^^Gentiemau's Magazine,** that Arkwright 
left 600/. per annum to his widow. Dr. Ure, 
who adopts Guest*8 version of the . story, 
although he observes that it has an apocry- 
phal air, and that Gust's informant Was 
probably a disappointed and prejudiced per- 
soi^ remarks ffiat there was certmhly no de- 
ficiency of ftinds hi 1779 to carry on the 
existing establislimcnt at Cromford with the 
utmost vigour; but that Arkwright might, 
perceiving an opportunity of using money to 
prodigious advantage in other concerns which 
he projected, be mortified beyond measure 
at the want of sjiirit and confidence in his 
wife, and might have resented it us an insult 
to his understanding.” His wife, however, 
was not the only person wlio mistrusted 
Arkwright’s judgment in such matters ; for 
Baines observes, tliat his speculative schemes 
were vast and daring; that ‘‘he contem- 
plated entering into the moSt eittenslve mer- 
cantile transactions, and buying up all the 
cotton in the world, in order, to make an 
enormous profit by the .monopoly ;** and that 
” from the extravagance of some of these de- 
signs, his judicious friends Were pf opinion 
tliat if he had lived to put them in practice, 
he might have overstet the whole fUbric of 
his prosperity.*’ In speaking of his ma- 
chinery, Arkwright often expressed ideas of 
its importance which appeared hyperbolical 
to tbos(J who were possessed of less foresight 
than himself ; and .so unbounded was his 
confidence in its value as> means of increas- 
ing the national wealth, diat he made light 
of discussions on taxation, and would some- 
times say that he would pay the national 
debt. He was a severe economist of time, 
and always travelled at a rapid speed, gene- 
rally with' four horses, in order that he 
iiiignt not waste a moment. He is said to 
have been of an irritable temperament, and 
to have felt so deeply the ungenerous con- 
duct of the Lancashire manufacturers, as to 
exert himself to promote a successftil rivalry 
to them on the part of the Scotch spinners, 
whom .he fiivoured as much as possible ; in 
to which, and probabty by way of 
retorting the unworthy taunts cu J|^ oppo- 
nents respecting his former occupalfibn, it Is 
related by Baines that he declared that ** he 
would find a razor in Scotland to shave Man- 
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was one wiilh’ David.. Esq^, of the 
narkhnils. . ,: ;■ ^ 

Haring prese?J3fced a citwgratuIatoTy addrem 
to George III., i|»in; the,fitUidr^ ot yj^jaks- 
worth, on occasion of hii . escape ifh>m the 
attempt of Marga^t Nicholson (m hW lifh, 
Arkwright recmrnd the i^ogaoitr .. of Imight- 
hood at St. Jameses, on tiie ^2nd of Decern* 
her, 1786; and m. thd Mowing yemr he 
served as hJgh-sherifP for the county of 
Derby. .Throughout his public career he 
sufiered from a violent asthma, which some- 
times direatened his lifo; but he, neverthe- 
less, continued the active superintendence of 
his factories and the occasional improve- 
ment of their mechanism, until he sunk un- 
der a complication of disorders, probably 
accelerated by his intense application. lie 
died at Croniford, on the 3rd of August, 
1 792, in his sixtietli year, and was buried at 
Matlock on lhe 9th; a church which he was 
erecting at Croinford, and which was in- 
tended finally to receive his remains, not be- 
ing then completed. He left directions to 
his only son, the late Richard Arkwright, 
Esq., (see next article,) for the completion of 
tills church, upon the minister of which a 
perpetual annuity of 50/. a year was to bo 
settled, and also of the family mansion 
called Willersley Castle, which was then 
being erected upon an estate which he had 
purchased in 1782. In 1789 he had pur- 
chased the manor of Cromford. Arkwnght 
had one daughter by his second wife, who 
was married to Charles Hurt, Esq., aud who 
inherited a' portion of his large fortune. It 
was stated that he left property amounting to 
nearly half .a million sterling ; and the ** Gen- 
tleman’s Maga^eiue ” remained of his manu- 
factories, that they produced an income 
greater than that of most German principal 
lities. ^ 

(Baines’s History of the Cotton Manvffg^ 
tiire in Great Britain; Dr. Uro’s Comm^ 
Manufacture of Great Briteduy vol, i., and 
Philosophy cf' MamtJ^tares, pp. 14 — 16; 
Guest’s Uompetidioue History if the Cotton 
Manufacturey with a diaproval f the claims 
if Sir Richard Arkwright to the invention of 
Its ingenious machineryy and British Cotton 
Manufacturesy published in 1828, as a reply 
to an article in the “Edinburgh Review;” 
Report of The Trial tf a Cause instituted by 
Richard Pepper ArdeUy Esq,y Attorney-Ge- 
neral, for the repeal of Arkwright’s patent of 
De^mber 16, 1776; Case of Richard Ark- 
wnght and Co., reprinted with the above; 
Aikin’s General Bioaraphyy vol. i. ; Edin- 
burgh Reviewy No. xci. ; Gallery fPortraitSy 
V. 181 — ^188; Pursuit* f Knowledge tender 
DifficukieSy ii. 325 — 344, forming pArt -di- 
the “ ^brary of Entertaining Knowledge ;” 
Beaviiei England and WaleSy iii. 518 — 
620, where is a notice of Arkwright and his 
estabtishments, supplied by Mr. Strutt, son of 
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hb partner;' Gentleman*s Magazine, vofc 
ImL part ii. pp. 770, 771, 863.) T. S. 

ARKWRIGHT, RICHARD, ihe*only son 
of Sir 'Richard Arkwright, by his first wifb. 
Patience Holt, was bom on ttie 19th of De- 
cember, 1766. For some years previous to 
the death of his fiither, in 1792, he resided 
at Bakewell, where his great fortune is said 
to have had its commencement from a cotton- 
mill which had been founded by his fother, 
and given up to him ; but shortly after that 
event he removed to the mansion erected by 
Sir Richard at Willersley, where he resided 
tmti!, after a very short illness, he died on the 
23rd of April, 1843, in his eiglity-eighth year. 
With his father’s property he inherited his 
sagacity and aptitude for business, together 
with a strong natural good sense, which en- 
abled him to take foil advanUi^e of the fa- 
vourable circumstances in which ho was 
placed for the accumulation of wealtli ; and 
as he was not led away by its allurements, he 
became, it is believed, the richest commoner 
in England. Gardiner, in his amusing work 
entitl^ “ Music and Friends, or pleasimt Re- 
collections of a Dilettante,” states that he 
had, by his unostentatious mode of living, 
attained such enormous wealtli as to be, ex- 
cepting Prince Esterhazy, the richest man in 
Europe ; and, as an instance of his Uberality, 
he says, “ A few years back I met his daugh- 
ter, Sirs. Hurt, of Derbyshire, on a Christ- 
mas visit at Dr. Holcomb’s, and she told me 
that a few mornings before, the whole of her 
brothers and sisters, amounting to ten, as- 
sembled at breakfiist at Willsley [Willersley] 
Castle, her father’s mansion. They found, 
wrapt up in each napkin, a ten thousand 
pound bank-note, which lie had presented 
them with as a Christmas-box.” “ Since that 
time,” he adds, “ I have been informed that 
he has repeated the gift, by presenting them 
with another hundred thousand pounds.” 

Arkwright’s knowledge was various and 
extensive, and it is observed in the memoir 
in the “ Gentleman’s Marine,” foom which 
this notice is chiefly derived, that “ his 
whole life was one of observation and of 
practical usefulness, and his opinions of men 
and things so accurate as to give his conver- 
sation an aphoristic style, although chas- 
tened and subdued by his innate mffidence 
and modesty.” He was thoroughly versed 
in the difficult science of political economy, 
aud is said to have formed clear and definite 
opinions on some of its most perplexing and 
controverted points. His views of these im- 
portant questions have, however, not been 
given to the world, owin^ to a reluctance 
which he felt to appearing m public life. He 
tras also well acquainted with mechanics and 
the usefiil arts ; and the remarkable salubrity 
of his mills, and superior health of the work- 
people employed in them, bear testimony to 
nis practical knowledge of, and attention to, 
the means of warming and ventilating large 
2 & 
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buildings. His taste for horticulture and 
landscape gardening was displayed in the 
grounds at Willersley, which he liberally 
allowed to be exhibited to the public. life 
received a medal from the Horticiiltui*al So- 
ciety of London, for an improved method of 
cultivating grapes, of which he laid an ac- 
count before them in 1818, which is printed 
in the tliird volume of their “ Transactions.** 
Mr. Arkwright’s private character was such 
as to command esteem, and his Generosity in- 
sured the respect of those depen^nt upon him. 
He married, in 1780, Mary, daughter of Adam 
Simpson, Esq., of Ilonsall, and by this lady, 
who died in 1827, had six sons and five 
daughters. His eldest son, Richai’d, who 
was in Parliament for several years, died be- 
fore him, hut all the other sons, and some of 
tlie daughters, survived him. Arkwright’s 
will, which was dut<^d December 16, 1841, 
was proved in Doctors* Commons by the 
oaths of three of his five surviving sons, who 
were made executors, and the property was 
sworn to exceed 1,000,000/. ; but this was 
only a nominal sum, taken because the scale 
of stamp duties goes no higher. The probate 
bears a stamp of 1.5,7.5ol., and the legacy 
duty will be much more. A complete list of 
Arkwright*s descendants, and a notice of the 
princip^ legacies in his will, are given in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine.** ( Gentleman* a 
Moffazine for June, 1843, pp. 655-6.57 ; Gar- 
diner’s Mmic and Friends^ 233.) J. T. S. 

ARLANIBASIJS, PHILIP, is the name 
attached to a contemporary history of the 
Thirty Years’ War, entitled “ Anna Svecica,* 
published in a quarto volume at Frankfort, 
m 1631, by Frederick Hulsius, and brought 
up, by three successive continuations, to the 
time of the battle of Liitzen, The l*ook is 
illustrated with several portraits of the lead- 
ing Inen on both sides, but possesses little 
other value, though two translations of it ap- 
peared at the time, one in German and the 
other in Dutch ; the latter without mention of 
the author’s name. Warmholtz remarks that 
he could not discover who Arlanibapus was ; in 
the title-page of his history he is called “ Philo- 
Historicus,** and this is all that appears to be 
known of him. It is not improbable that the 
name was an assumed one ; but it dues not 
occur in Placcius’s “ Theatrum Anonymorum 
et Pseudonyniorum.** (Arlanibceus, Arma 
Svecica; Warmholtz, Bibliotheca Historica 
Sveti-Gothicay vil., No. 3973.) T. W. 

ARLAUD, JACQUES ANTOINE, a ce- 
lebrated miniature-painter, born at Geneva 
in 1668. He had a great facility in acquir- 
ing languages, and he was educated for the 
church; his taste however led him to adopt 
minting' as his profession. He went early to 
Paris, and soon distinguished himself so much 
by the beauty of his miniatures, that the re- 
gipt, the Duke of Orleans, chose him for his 
nMtster, and mve him amrtments in the pa- 
lace of St. Cloud near Paris. At this time 
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he made upon white paper, in water-colours, 
a drawing twenty-four inches high and thirty 
wide, of Leda and the Swan, copied accom- 
ing to the original story from a small relief 
in marble by Michelangelo, in the collection 
of M. Cromclin at Paris. The drawing was 
without colour, in imitation of white marble, 
and was executed with such taste both in 
form and in light and shade, as to excite uni- 
versal admiration, and it was purchased by 
the Duke de la Force for 12,0(10 francs. The 
duke, . however, having lost some money by 
the Mississippi scheme, retunied the drawing 
to Arlaud, with 3000 francs for the use of it. 
Arlaud aRerw'ards brought it to England, and 
is said to have sold it, or a copy of it, to an 
Englishman for 600/., reserving one of the 
drawings for himself, which however he de- 
stroyed in 1 738 at Geneva, in a fit of piety, 
says Walpole. He <lid not entirely destroy 
it ; he cut it up anatomically, and the differ- 
ent parts came into the possession of different 
people: some pieces arc still preserved in 
the library of Geneva, to which Arlaud be- 
ipieathed many books, works of art, medals, 
and various curiosities. As the bas-relief al- 
luded to is not known, Walpole and others 
have supposed that the Leda of Correggio, 
which was in the possession of the Duke of 
Orleans, was the work copied by Arlaud ; this 
however sup]X)scs two great e|rors in the 
story, as Arland’s copy is said w> have been 
in imitation of a bas-relief. The original may 
not have been by Michelangelo, yet was most 
probably a bas-relief; for Ebel, in his de- 
scription of Switzerland, vol. iii. p. 38 (“An- 
leitung auf die uiitzlichstc und genussvollste 
art die Schweitz zu bereisen”), mentions these 
fragments in the library of Geneva as coines 
from a bas-relief. Michelangelo appears to 
have made a picture or a design of some sort 
of this subject, for lleincken, vol. i. p. 400, no- 
tices a print of it, after him, by Maroantonio. 

Vasari (vol. v. p. 61) says Michelangelo 
painted a picture of I^da with the Swan. 
Arlaud came to England in 1 721, with letters 
of introduction to the Prince of Wales ; and 
his success was aa great in Ijondon as it had 
been in Paris. Among the many miniatures 
which he painted here, was one of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. He contracted while 
here also a friendship with Sir Isaac Newton, 
with whom he corresponded after his retire- 
ment to Geneva. Arlaud retired to his na- 
tive place in 1729, haying amassed a fortune 
of 200,000 francs: he died there in 1743, 
aged 75. There are two portraits of Arlaud 
with his Leda in his hand; one at Florence 
by himself, and one by Largilliere at Ge- 
neva. The “celebrated Count Hamilton/* 
says Walpole, wrote h poem to Arlaud upon 
a portrait he painted of the Pretender’s sister ; 
it is inserted in the fourth volume of his 
works, p. 279. There is an ode on Arlaud’s 
Leda in the third volume of the poems of 
M. de Bar, printed at Amsterdam m 1750. 
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He had a brother Benedict Arlaud, also a 
miniature painter, who died in Ix>ndon in 

(E)escamp8, La Vie d£S Peintres Fla- 
mandst &c.: Walpole, Anecdotes of Paint ing^ 
Ac.) H. N. W. 

ARLER, PETER VON, or ARLERI, 
an architect of the fourteenth centuiy, and 
son of Heinrich von Gemiind in Suabia, other- 
wise called Enrico di Gamondia, who had set- 
tled at Bologn^ where Peter was born, about 
1333. The difference of name is not ac- 
counted for, nor is it clear whether the change 
had been made by his father or was first 
adopted by Peter himself. Arler remained 
no very great time in Italy ; for at the early 
ageoftwenty-thrcehewas employed to carry 
on the building of the cathedral of St. Vitus 
at Prague, which had been commenced by 
Matthias von Arras in 1343. This edifice, 
which ranks as one of the finest specimens 
of the Gothic of that period, occupied him 
for thirty years, from 1353 to 1386, when, 
though not fiilly completed, it was left by 
him nearly in its present state. He also 
erected the Allerhelige Kirche, and began 
the celcbmted Moldau bridge in die same 
citv (not finished, however, till a century and 
a half afterwards) ; and built the church at 
Kollin on the pjlbe. The year of his death is 
not mentioned. (Von der Hagen, Bnefe in 
der Heimat.) W. H. L. 

ARLINGTON, EARL OF. [Bennet.] 

ARLOTTI, DE'CIO,the younger, a native 
of Reggio in Iximbardy, lived in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and died on the 
Ist of May, in the year 1759. He wrote— 
1. A dramatic piece entitled “ Trionfo di 
Pompeo Magno contro Mitridate Rb di Pon- 
to,** Modena, 1724. 2. “ Meemet,” a tra- 
gedy, Reggio, 1728. 3. Another tragedy, 
called “ La Rosmina,” written in 1745, but 
never printed. He was also the author of 
many pieces in verse, which were printed in 
the various collections of the time in which 
he lived. (Mazzuchelli, IScrittori d* Italia; 
Tiraboschi, Bihlioteca Modenese.') J. W. J. 

ARLOTTI, GIRO'LAMO, canon of the 
Cathedral of ^ggioin Lpmbardy, and Vicar- 
Gene^ first in Ferrara and a^rwards in 
Reggio, was bom in this city towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. He wrote In 
M. T. Ciceronis Epistolarum qum familiares 
vocantur librum primum Scholia,” Venice, 
1549, 8vo. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia.) 

J. W. J. 

ARLOTTI, LODOVI'CO, canon of the 
Cathedral of Re^io in Lombardy, Vicar- 
General of the B^ops of Regno and Fer- 
rara, and Auditor of the Cardinal Alessandro 
d’Este, was bom at Reggio in the bemnning 
of the sixteenth century. He gained much 
repumtion ba a theologian and poet. Several 
of poetical compositions are inserted in 
ScajolPs “ Pamaso de' Poeti ingegni,” and 
others are given by Guasco. (Guasco, Storia 
LeUeraria di Beggio.) J. W. J. 
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ARLOTTI, MARCANTGNIO, a native 
of Reggio, liv^ in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Some of his verses are inserted in 
the collection entitled “ Giubilo delle Muse 
per la miracolosa Madonna di Moudovi a 
Vico,” Bologna, 1 596, and others wei*e pub- 
lished l>y Guaccimani in his “ Raccolta de* 
Poeti Illustri.” (Guasco, Storia Letteraria di 
Beggio; Mazzumelli, Scrittori d* Italia.) 

J. W. J. 

ARLOTTI, POMPE'O, a learned phy- 
sician, was born at Reggio in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. He wrote a work 
entitled “ De tempore secandi Venam in P'e- 
bribus iutermitteutibus opportuiio ; de Tem- 
poribus Morborum ; de Venm Sectione,” Reg- 
gio, 1627, 4to. (Guasco, Storia LetUraria 
di Reggio; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia.) 

J. W. J. 

ARLOTTI, RIDOLFO, an Italian poet, 
was born at Reggio in Lombardy, towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century. He took 
his degree of Doctor of I^aws at Ferrara in 
1568. He resided many years at the court 
of Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara, as represen- 
tative of his native city ; and was also secre- 
tary to Cardinal Alessandro d’ Elste. He en- 
joyed a considerable reputation as a man of 
letters ; was the friend of Tasso, Guarini, and 
other distinguished men; and was held in 
high esteem by Cardinal Scipione Gonzaga 
and the whole of the house of ICste. He was 
a member of tlie Accademia de' Politici of 
Reggio, of that of the Insensati of Perugia, 
the Eterei of Padua, in which he bore the 
name Sicuro, and others. He died on the 8th 
of July, 1613. 

His v(?rses are inserted in several collec- 
tions : amongst others, in that of the “ Acea- 
demici Eterei,” Padua, 15(>7, 4to., and 
Ferrara., 1 588, 8vo. ; also in that of Bernar- 
dino Percivalli, Ferrara, 1588. A much 
more impoitant work was a poem which he 
composed in ottava rima, upon the subject of 
the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand V., 
King of Castile. Guasco, in his ” Storia Let- 
terariadi Reggio,” speaks of it in favourable 
terms, and ^ves eighteen verses as a speci- 
men. It appears never to have been printed. 
He also left behind him an unfinished tragedy, 
the first scene of which is given by Guasco, 
who also mentions some Latin compositions, 
and two volumes of letters in Italian, as in 
his own possession. Other letters by him on 
scientific and political subjects, are preserved 
in various public collections. . (Tiraboschi, 
Bihlioteca Modenese ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d^ Italia.) J. W. J. 

ARLOTTO, IL PIOVA'NO, was bom at 
Florence, on the 25th of December, 1396. 
He was the son of Giovanni Mainardi, but 
has always been known by his Christian name 
only, Ariotto, with the distinguishing appel- 
lation II Piovano, in allusion to his profes- 
sion — a curate or parson. For several years 
he followed the traac of the woollen maiiufac- 
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ture, but afterwa^ applied himself to letters, 
and was made priest when about twenty-eight 
years of age. He obtained the curacy of the 
church of S. Cresci a Maciuoli, in the dio- 
ce^^ of Fiesole, and also some chapels of 
trifling income. He travelled much, parti- 
cularly in Flanders, which he is said to have 
visited nine times. lie also visited [Loudon. 
He died on the 2Gth of December, 1483, or, 
according to some, in 1484. Prior to his 
death, he had caused a tomb to be constructc^d 
in tile centre of the church of the hospital of 
the Preti di Via di S. Gallo, with the follow'- 
ing inscription : — “ The Piovano Arlotto has 
caused this tomb to be constructed for himself 
and all other persons who might desire to 
enter therein.” He is said to have been a 
man of good understanding and sound judg- 
ment ; but his chief excellence consisted in 
his ready wit, displayed in the form of facetite, 
or bons-niots. lie entiu-tained Edward IV., 
King of England, Alfonso V., King of Naples, 
and other ])oteutiites, by his pleasantries, and 
was the friend of Ijorenzo and his brother 
Giuliano de’ Medici. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that he was not altogether what 
Chalmers styles him, “ one of those buffoons 
who disgrace the regular professions;” he 
was, in fact, a keen-witted priest, who chose 
to convey his truths in the form of a jest. It 
must be admitted, however, that his bons-mots 
are not always decent, but they have the 
reputation of being, as a whole, the best and 
most ele^nt in the Italian language. They 
were collected and printed at Florence by 
Bernardo Zucchetta, in quaito, without date, 
under the title ** Facetie, Piacevoleze, &c.” 
The earliest dated edition, and perhaps the 
earliest edition of the work, was printed at 
Florence, in 1500. It was also printed at 
Venice, by Giovanni Tacuino da Trino, with 
wood-cuts, in 1520, in octavo; and in the 
same year and place, by Zopino, in octavo ; 
a^nat Venice, in 1522, in octavo; at Milan, 
with wood-cuts, in 1523, in octavo; at Venice, 
in 1525, 1535, and 1538, in octavo. To this 
latter edition are added the bons-mots of Go- 
nella. They were printed again with the 
title ** Facezie, motti, buffonnerie e burle del 
Piovano Arlotto, del Gonella e del Barlac- 
chia,” by the Giunti at Florence, in 1565, 
1568, 1579, 1586, all in octavo. The editor 
of this edition has corrected the langua^ of 
Arlotto, and suppressed those passages vmich 
were too ft^e. A French translation was 
publi^ed at Paris in 1650, octavo, with the 
title “Patron de Thonn^te Raillerie, conte- 
nant les Brocards, Bons Mots, Agrdablcs 
Tours, et Plaisantes Rencontres, de Piovano 
Arlotto.” They have also been inserted in 
several collections, particularly in one entitled 
“ Scelta di Facezie, &c., cavate da diversi 
autori.” Verona, 1586, octavo. He also wrote 
a work entitled “ Libro degli Errori,” which 
has never been printed. By Crescimbeni and 
Quadrio he has been classed among the Italian 


poets ; but the former admits" that^ he knows 
of no claim he has to this distinction beyond 
some little verses (four lines) inserted in^ his 
“ Facetiaj. ” Tiraboschi denies his right 
altogether. It is doubtful whether he was 
really the author of the “Oration” on the 
death of his owl, which has been attributed 
to him by many. (Prtface to the edition of 
his Facet ite, printed at Florence in 1568 ; 
Manni, Le Veglie Piaceooli ; ooveroy Notizie 
de* pin hizzan e piocondi nomini Toscaniy iii, 
51 — 83, 2nd edit. ; Crescimbeni, IJIstoria 
della. voUjar Poesuiy \. 255, iii. 259, 260, 
edit. 1731 ; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, 
edit. 1842 ; Negri, Scrittori Fiorentini.) 

J.W.J. 

ARLU'NO, BERNARDI'NO, was bom 
at Milan, in the latter half of the fifteenth 
centui’y. He studied jurispmdence, first in 
Pavia, and afterwards in Padua, in which 
latter city he took his doctor's degree. He 
returned to Milan, and his name appears 
among the members of the college of Jurists 
from the year 1507 to 1535. His works are : 
1. “ DeBidlo Veneto Libri VI., ab anno 1.500 
ad 1516;” printed in tom. v. part iv. of the 
“Thesaurus Antiquitatum Italisc,” Leyden, 
1704, folio. This history is written with 
fidelity. 2. “ Historia Patriae” This his- 
tory commences from-the foundation of the 
city of Milan, and is continued to the time at 
which Arluno wrote. It is preserved in 
manuscript in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, and occupies three volumes in folio. 
It appears that Gian Francesco Arluno, the 
brother of Bernardino, entered into a nego- 
tiation with Gryjihius, the celebrated printer 
of Lyon, for the printing of this work ; but 
from some cause, now unknown, the project 
was abandoned, and the manuscript was trans- 
ferred to Oporinus of Basle. He, however, 
printed only the first sheet, and then discon- 
tinued the work, not being supplied witli 
funds. Argellati and Mazzuchelli mention, 
3. “ De Familia Arulena Liber Singularis ;” 
and, 4. “ Dissertatio Legalis ad Senatum 
Sphortiacum ;” also some Latin poems, and 
Ollier works, deposited among the manuscripts 
in the Ambrosian Library and in the library 
of the Cistercian monks of St. Ambrogio, at 
Milan. (Argellati, Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Mediolanermum ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Ita- 
lia; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteraiura 
Italiana, edit. Milan, 1822, vii. 1420, 1421.) 

J. W. J. 

ARLU'NO, GIOVANNI PIETRO, was 
brother of Bernardino, and first ducal ph^i- 
cian at Milan. We have no more particu- 
lars of his life than are fiimished by the list 
of his works, and that he had a large practice 
at Milan. One of his earliest works was a 
commentary on dietetics,, published at Bale, 
in 1553, with the title “ De Faciliori Ali- 
mento,” 8vo. With this work another on 
baths was published the same year and at the 
some place. In 1559 he pubfished at Milan 
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a folio volume containing several separate 
commentaries. These were on various me- 
dical subjects, and dedicated to different in- 
dividuals. Amongst them are commentaries 
on gout, asthma, gonorrhoea, quartan fever, 
and suffusion. He also left a manuscript 
work on the plague, and a tract on the me<fi- 
cinal use of wine, with the title “ Vinumne 
mixtum an meracum obnoxiis Jimctarum 
Doloribus magis coiiveniat,” Perugia, 1573, 
8vo. (4). He was buried in the chapel of 
St. Bernard, at Milan, where an inscription 
on his tomb sets forth his excellencies (Miiz- 
7 .\xQ\ie\\\^ Seri ttori (V Italia). * E. L. 

AUMA, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, was 
bom at Chivasso, in Piedmont, where he 
practised. He lived in the sixtwnth century, 
and was appointed first physician to Emma- 
imel-Philil)crt, Duke of Savoy, in 1 553. He 
published many works on medicine, w'hich 
gained for him a considerable reputation. 
The following is a list of his works : — 1. On 
Pleuritis, “ De Pleuritide,** Turin, 1 548, 8vo. 
2. A work on Poisons, extracted from the 
work of P. de Abano, with the title “ De 
Venenis,” Turin, 1557, 8vo. 3. On the Dia- 
gnosis of Diseases of the Kidney and Bladder, 
“ De Vesicffi et Reniim affectibus Dignotione 
et Medicatione,” Biela, 1550, 8vo. 4. On 
Dropsy, “ De Hydropibus,” Turin, 1 566, 8vo. 
5. On the fhree Head Affections, Phrenitis, 
Mania, and Melancholy, ** De Tribus Capitis 
Affectibus,” Turin, 1573, 8vo. 6. “DeSig- 
nificatione Stell® Crinitie,” Turin, 1578, 8vo. 
This was also published in Italian. 7. “ De 
Morbo Sacro,” Tauriiii, 1586, 8vo. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori (V Italia.) E. L. 

ARMAGNAC, Counts of, a powerful 
family of French nobles, were for five cen- 
turies petty princes, in the district of Gascony 
from which their title was derived. They 
traced their pedigree, through the Dukes of 
Aquitaine and Gascony, upward to the Me- 
rovingian kinp» of France. In the reign of 
Charles the Simple, early in the tenth cen- 
tury, Garcias Sancho, Duke of Gascony, di- 
vided his states among his three sous ; and 
Guillaume Garcias, the second of them, re- 
ceived as his share the county of Fezensac, 
in which was included the territory after- 
wards called the county of Armagnac. About 
the year 960, Guillaume Garcias, who had 
thus become Count of Fezensac, mmle a di- 
vision of his provinces among his sons ; and, 
in this new partition, Bernard, his second 
son, receiving Armagnac, founded the house 
which bore 3iat title. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, the elder branch, or house of Fezensac, 
becoming extinct, its possessions descended to 
the younger branch, or house of Armagnac ; 
and^ these nobles thus re-united the whole 
territory of the ancient lords of Fezensac, 
althougn they continued to take their usual 
title from the county of Armagnac. Their only 
material accessions of power; after the union 
of the fiefe, took place in the l)eginning of 


the fifteenth century, in the time of the most 
famous man of their race, the Constable of 
France, Count Bernard. Another liernard, 
the Constable*s second son, founded a younger 
branch of the house, which held the duchy of 
Nemours. [Nemours.! In 1473, on the 
murder of Count Jean V. of Armagnac, the 
territories of the elder branch were seized by 
the crown ; and, although afterwards tempo- 
rarily restored, they fell to the house of 
Alen^on by bequest, in 1497, on tlie extinc- 
tion of the male line of Armagnac in the 
person of Count Charles. The lands and 
honours of Armagnac were annexed to tlie 
French crown in 1589, in the pei’son of 
Henri IV., who had inherited them from his 
mother. In 1645, I^ouis XIV. gave them 
to the Counts of Harcourt, a branch of the 
house of Lorraine. (Anscime, &c., Histoire 
Gem'alwjique data Afaison Koyale de France^ 
ed. 1726; Moreri, Diclionnaire Ilistorupie; 
U Art de Verifier le.s Dates.) W. S. 

ARMAGNAC, BERNARD VII. (or 
VI II.), Count of, was the younger brother 
of Count Jean III., on whoso death, in 1391, 
he succeeded to the estates of the house, ex- 
cluding Jean’s infant daughters. Bernard 
was a man of ambition and bravery, alike 
skilful in war and in intrigue, and restrained 
by no conscientious scruple from taking the 
nearest road to any object of his wishes. He 
availed himself, with signal success, of the 
mivantages which tlie anarchy of Charles 
VI. ’s reign held out to the great vassals of 
the crown. 

In 1393 he married his cousin Bonne, 
daughter of the king’s uncle, the Duke of 
Berri, and widow of Amadeus VII., (kmnt 
of Savoy. In 1403 he seized the estates of 
his kinsman Gcraud, Viscount of Fezenza- 
guet, and put Geraud and his two sons to 
death in prison. Soon afterwards he ac- 
quired by purchase the county of I’lle- 
Joiirdain. The possessions which he now 
held in his own name, to which were added 
lands in Poitou, given as his wife’s dowry, 
furnished ample means for his ambition to 
display itself. After having gained high 
military reputation by his services in Gui- 
enne against the English, he plunged into 
the quarrels which divided the princes of the 
blood. He embmeed the party of I>ouis, 
Duke of Organs, against the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. After the murder of Orleans in 1 40 7, 
Count Bernard became more and more power- 
ful as a member of the faction ; and in 1410, 
when the Duke oi.Burgnndy wa.s opposed by 
all the other princes of the blood, Armagnac 
was acknowledged as the head of the league 
thus formed. IBs fierce and cruel Gascon 
soldiery were, under the name of ‘‘Arrnag- 
nacs,” the terror of the peasantry throughout 
France ; and the titles of “ Armagnacs ” and 
“ Bourguignons ” were soon applied as dis- 
tinctive of the two parties whose feud deso- 
lated the kingdom. The Count’s energy and 
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military talent rendered him, in truth, a most 
efficient chief of the lea^e; and his pride '{ 
of fhmily, which was said to have made him 
secretly aim at obtaining the throne itself, 
was appeased by all favours and honours 
which his confederates could safely grant him. 
Charles, the young Duke of Orleans, whose 
first wife had died recently, was married to 
Bernard’s daughter Boime. Soon after this 
event the Count’s forces twice devastated the 
country around Paris, and aroused in the ca- 
pital an indignant hatred, which greatly in- 
jured the cause of the confederates. Henry 
IV. of England, who at first assisted the 
party of Burgundy, was detached from their 
alliance in 1412 j a feeble semblance of sup- 
port which he gave to the Armagnacs in- 
creased their impopularity, without materi- 
ally advancing their interests ; and their re- 
lations with the English were broken off in 
tlie course of tlie same year, by an agreement 
concluded between the parties at Auxerre. 
In it, however, the Count of Armagnac re- 
vised to acquiesce, continuing to co-oiK*rate 
with the English forces, and not condescend- 
ing to be reconciled to the court till the fol- 
lowing year. 

In 1414, taking possession of Paris at the 
head of the army of the princes, Count Ber- 
nard repressed the Burgundian inclinations 
of the citizens by ruthless severities. Next 
year, while the kingdom was in a state of 
nelpjess anarchy, Henry V. invaded France ; 
and in October the victory wliich ho gained 
at Azincourt threw the court into conster- 
nation, and obliged Queen Isabelle and the 
Dauphin to solicit assistance from the Count 
of Armagnac. He insisted on being ap- 
pointed principal minister of state and Con- 
stable of France. Both demands were in- 
stantly complied with, and he began to exer- 
cise his functions in the commencement of 
the year 1416. His administration, lasting 
scarcely two years and a half, was marked by 
despotism, by haughty imprudence, and by 
the exercise of implacable revenge upon the 
enemies of himself and his party. A conspi- 
racy against him in Paris, in the first year of 
his power, was suppressed by merciless exe- 
cutions. Taxes were augmented ; an expen- 
sive and lawless army oppressed the inhabit- 
ants of all the provinces ; and the universal 
discontent, multiplying everywhere the ad- 
herents of the Duke of Burgundy, gave rise 
to continual scenes of violence. The royal 
family were treated by the minister with 
open contempt. The wetness of the king 
made him submit passively to all indignities. 
His son, the young dauphin Jean, whose 
spirit threatened to Income troublesome, died 
suddenly, and was believed to have been poi- 
soned. The new dauphin (afterwards Charles 
VII.) was still almost a child. Queen Isa- 
belle’s debaucheries fiimished, in 1417, a 
pretence for her disgrace. Boisliourdon, her 
inatti*e-d’hotel, surprised by Charles and the 
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Constable in leaving her chamber at Vin- 
cennes, was thrown into the Seine, wrapped 
in a sack, on which were written these words, 
“ Let the king’s justice pass !” The queen 
herself was put in confinement at Tours. 

In August, 1417, about the time when 
Henry V. landed in Normandy to begin his 
second invasion of France, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, at the head of 60,000 men, and sup- 
ported by several revolted cities, commenced 
his march upon Paris to free the king and 
the nation from the obnoxious minister. Re- 
leasing the queen from her captivity, the duke 
held with her a parliament at Troyes, while 
his army blockaded Paris for several weeks. 
During tlie blockade the hatred of the Pari- 
sians towards the Constable was increased 
tenfold, both by his obstinate rejection of all 
overtures for peace, and by the vigorous 
measures to which he had recourse for pro- 
tecting himself and his troops against several 
abortive plots. At length the private resent- 
ment of an o])SCure individual proved more 
successful than the combined efforts of power- 
ful conspirators. One Perrinet-le-Clerc, tlie 
son of an ironmonger, had been beaten by 
some men of rank, whom the authorities, on 
his complaint, refused to punish. He en- 
tered into coiTespondence with the besiegers, 
and engagcMl to steal the keys of the gate St. 
Germain from beneath the pillow of his fa- 
ther, under whose charge the gate was. In 
the night between the 2«th and 29th of May, 
1418, he executed his design successfully, and 
opened the gate to the Burgundian troops. 
The populace joined the besiegers in a mass, 
as soon as they were satisfied that the attack 
was not a stratagem of the Constable. The 
king was seized in his bed : the Dauphin es- 
caped only through the courage of one of the 
magistrates : all the public officers who could 
1x5 found (including several dignified eccle- 
siastics), with other prisoners of rank, seized 
in an unsuccessful attempt of the Armagnacs 
to retake the city, were imprisoned, fo await 
the will of their enemies. The Constable, 
who, in the night of the surprise, had escaped 
in the disguise of a beggar, was given up two 
days afterwards by a mason with whom he had 
sought refuge. He was carried to the Grand 
Ch&telet, where the principal captives were 
collected, and where for a fortnight tliey were 
allowed to lie in suspense. The queen, still 
at Troyes, declared that she would never en- 
ter Paris while the Constable and his parti- 
sans remained unpunished ; and the populace, 
incited, it is said, by their superiors of the 
Burundian faction, were allowed to dispose 
of the prisoners at tlielr pleasure. On the 
12th of June, 1418, a mob of 60,000 persons 
attacked the prisons. Those Armagnacs who 
had been longed in occasional places of con- 
finement were called out one by one, and 
butchered as they presented themselves. The 
more important prisoners of the Ch&telet, en- 
couraged by the Constable, resolved to sell 
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their lives dear, and refhsed to open the 
doors. The mob set fire to the building. 
Those prisoners who, fearing to perish in 
the flames, leaped from the walls, were re- 
ceived uj^n the pikes of the assailants. 
The dead body of the Constable was pub- 
licly exhibited. The rufiians then scattered 
themselves through the city, of which 
they were masters for twenty-four hours, 
murdering, with circumstances of horrible 
atrocity, all whom they had any cause for 
disliking. According to the lowest esti- 
mate, KiOO persons were killed in this massa- 
cre; and other accounts make the number 
ext^eed 3000. From many of the corpses, it 
is said (and, among others, from that of the 
Constable himself), the murderers cut oft* with 
their knives a strip of skin, in the fonn of the 
white scarf (banue) which had been a dis- 
tinctive token of the Armagnacs. Art de 

Verifier les Dates; Anseliue, &c., Uistoire 
Ge'tif‘alt)gique ; Sisniondi, Uistoire des Fran- 
faiSf tome xii. ; Petitot, lahleaa da Fecfne 
de i'harles VL; Juvenal des Ursins, ///.v- 
ioire de Charles VI. ; Le Labourenr, His- 
toire de (Charles VI. par le Relujieax de Saint 
Denis; Monstrelet, ChroniqueSj a.d. 1400 — 
A.D. 1418.) W. S. 

ARMAGNAC, GEORGE 1)', usually 
called the Cardinal d’Armagnac, was born in 
1501. Ills father, Pierre d’Armagnac, Count 
of rile-Jourdain, was a natural son of (Charles, 
tlie last Count of Armagnuc. [Aumagnac, 
Jean V., Count of.J Entering the church, 
and being related to distinguished families, 
both by the father’s and b;^ the mother’s side, 
George d’Armagnac rt‘eeived rapiil and re- 
peated promotion. He became Hishop of 
Rhodez in 1525). He stood high in the favour 
of Francis I., who fii-st sent him as an ex- 
traoixiiuaiy envoy to Venice, and then, as 
resident minister of France, to tlie court of 
Rome, where he remained for many yeai’s. 
In 1544 he received a cardinal’s hat; and in 
1547 he was appointed archbishop of Tou- 
louse. Soon after the death of Henry II. he 
retunied to France ; and during the reign of 
Charles IX. he was intrusted with more than 
one employment of confidence and dignity. 
In 15G5, on the appointment of Cardinal de 
Bourbon as papal legate of Avignon, the 
Cardinal d’Armagnac undertook to execute 
the duties of the office, and in 1577 he was 
likewise nominated Archbishop of Avignon. 
He died there in 1585, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. His death is said to have 
been accelemted by grief for the assassination 
of one of his officers, who, having been de- 
nounced as a secret adherent of the Hugo- 
nots and the party of Navarre, was poni- 
arded (by the pope’s order, as it is asserted) 
almost before the old man’s eyes. The Car- 
dinal’s own orthodoxy was beyond suspicion, 
although he entertfuned close relations with 
the house of Navarre. The Catholic writers 
praise him for having preserved Avignon 
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alike from heresy and from civil usurpation. 
De Thou bestows on him a praise which is 
less equivocal, as having been a kind and 
constant patron of deserving men of letters. 
(Anselme, &c., Uistoire Gt^ntfalogiqne ; Mo- 
reri, IHctionnaire Historique ; Saiiite Marthe, 
Gallia Christiana^ i. 833; Thuaiius, Ilis- 
toria Sui Temporisy lib. Ixxxii. a.d. 1585; 
Montluc, M^nutires (collection of 1785 — 91), 
xxiv. 1, 229, 388, 392; Mcrgey, M€moires 
(same collection), xli. 85, or in Petitot (First 
Series), xxxiv. (j4.) W. S. 

ARMAGNAC, JEAN I., Count of, suc- 
ceeded in 1319 to his father, (yount Bernard 
VI., and distinguished himself as a servant 
of the French crown in the reigns of Philip 
of Valois, John, and Charles V. In 1333 
he crossed the Alps as one of the leaders of 
a force, chiefly recruited from Languedoc, 
which King Philip of France had granted to 
John of Bohemia to supi)ort his designs on 
Italy. In the defeat which the army of 
.lolin suffered beneath the walls of Ferrara, 
the Count of Annagnac was taken prisoner; 
and, when it was proposed to exchange him 
tor one of the ICste, his Gascon vanity, or 
ignorance, made him refuse the oiler as 
derogatory to the dignity of his birth. Being 
set at liberty in 1 334, on payment of a heavy 
ransom, he returned to France, and was fre- 
(pieiitly employeil in the wars with the Eng- 
lish, holding appointments as Lieutenant- 
G(*neral in several provinces of the kingdom. 
In Languedoc he was especial Iv active ; and 
an assembly of the states of that pi*ovince, 
held under his presidency in 135(i, after the 
capture of King John at the battle of Poi- 
tiers, was signalized by a spirited series of 
resolutions against the English. These de- 
crees, however, produced a sedition among 
the people of Toulouse, who were unwilling 
to submit to a new levy of troops, and knew 
that King John had already concluded a 
truce with England. The Count of Ar- 
mugnac was rejwatedly engaged in private 
wars with his kinsman the Count of Foix, 
disputes about iiihcritance having arisen 
between the tw’o houses; and in 1352, 
in a fierce battle which closed one of those 
feuds, the Count of Armagimc was taken 
risoner, with nine hundred gentlemen of 
is party. In the mean time, the treaty 
of Bretigny, assigning the sovereignty of 
the fief of Armagnac to the crown of Eng- 
land, had altered the Count’s political po- 
sition : accordingly in 1 3GG he accomfiaiiicd 
the Black Prince info Spain, on the unhappy 
ex|)edition to assist Pedro the Cruel. He 
soon, however, resumed his old attachrnents. 
He was one of those vassals of Aipiitaine 
whose complaints against the Black Prince 
furnished the King of France, in 13G9, with 
a pretext for issuing tlie summons to him, 
which led to a renewal of hostilifies, ending 
in tlie loss of Aquitaine to the English. The 
Count of Armagnac died in 1373. {JUArt 
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de V^JUr les Dates ; Anselme, &c., Histoire 
GeWatogique ; Vic and Vaissette, histoire 
Gifti^raie ae Latiguedoc, tome iv. ; Sismondi) 
Histoire des Francais, tome x.; Sismondi, 
Histoire des F^publiques lialienneSy chap. 32, 
tomey. ; Froissart (Lord Berners*), vol. i. 
chap. 212 , 241 ; Petitot, Mtfmoirea (First Se- 
ries), iv. 400, 408, 412.) W. S. 

ARMAGNAC, JEAN III., Count of, was 
mndson of Jean 1., and eldest son of Jean 
II., whom he succeeded in 1384. Soon after 
liis accession he was appointed Captain- 
General of Languedoc and Guienne, and 
distinguished himself by his attempts to free 
the southern provinces of France from those 
companies of military adventurers who, since 
the close of the wars with England, continued 
to infest the country. His endeavours were 
partially successful; and the expenditure 
which nis expeditions and negotiations had 
caused was compensated by a grant from the 
crown. However, the jealousy of the Counts 
of Foix (which a recent alliance between the 
liouses had not entirely removed), and the 
ambition and avarice of one or two of the 
most powerful among the leaders of the com- 
panies, concurred in preventing the total ex- 
tirpation of tlie evil. In 1390, with the chi- 
merical design of asserting claims bequeathed 
to him by Isabelle, daughter and heiress of 
the King of Majorca, he sold his county of 
Charolois to the Duke of Burgundy. By 
marrying a daughter of the Count of Com- 
miiiges he Jikewise acquired claims on that 
fief, which oecame the cause of much trouble 
to his successors. Count Jean’s career was 
brought prematurely to a close in a new 
undertaking in which he engaged soon after- 
wards. With the approval of Charles VI. 's 
council, he undertook to concpicr Milan from 
Gian-Galeozzo Visconti, who had usurped it 
from his nephew Carlo Visconti, the husband 
of Count Jean’s sister. For this purpose the 
Count, assisted by taxes laid on lianguedoc 
and oAer provinces, raised an array of fifteen 
thousand men, chiefly from the remnants of 
the companies of adventure. The Floren- 
tines sent their famous captain Hawkwood to 
co-operate with the French troops ; but, Ixjfore 
a junction could be effected, the design was 
rtuned by the presumption and rashness of 
Annaguac and his officei’s. In July, 1391, 
advancing with five hundred horsemen to 
the walls of Alessandria della Paglia, he 
defied Gian-Galeazzo’s garrison, a detach- 
ment of which accepted the challenge. The 
French were defeated, and taken prisoners to 
a man ; and the Count himself died in Ales- 
sandria, in the course of the same nif^ht, 
having been either wounded, or (according 
to another account) having injured himself 
fiitally by drinking water while overheated., 
{VArt ae Verifier les Dates ; Anselme, &c., 
Histoire • Gene'alogique ; Froissart ( Ixird 
Berners’), vol. ii. chaps. 110, 177; Muratori. 
Aiimli d* Italia y a.d. 1391 ; Corio, Historia 
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di Milanoy ed. 1564, partiii. p. 270 ;>Sijk 
mondi, Histoire des li^ubliques Italienne^ 
chap. 54. tome vii.) W. S. 

ARMAGNAC, JEAN IV., Count of, 
was the eldest son of Count Bernard, the 
Constable of France. Although he pcceeded 
to the possessions of his family on his father’s 
murder, in 1418, his mother, partial to her 
second son Bernard (who founded the house 
of Nemours), had recourse to violence for 
the purpose of inducing Jean to renounce 
his inheritance. About the year 1425 she 
imprisoned him in a convent in the town of 
Rhodez; and his release was not obtained 
until the family (Usputes, together with feuds 
of other parties arising out of them, were 
brought under the notice of the king. In 
the civil wars which distracted France dur- 
ing the reign of Charles VII., the Count 
maintained the same attitude of favour to 
the English which had become habitual to 
the chiefs of his house ; and having, since 
his father’s death, married as his second 
wife a princess of Navarre, he endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to strengthen himself yet more 
by negotiating a marriage between his 
youngest daughter Isabelle and Henry VI. 
of England. In 1443, on the ground of re- 
lationship, through his grandmother, to the 
deceased Countess of Comminges, he seized 
her estates, which she had made over to the 
crown. At the same time he arrogated to 
himself, in his own county, prerogatives 
which the king, now freed from the worst of 
his distresses, was powerftil enough to dis- 
pute successfully. The count coined money 
m his own name, refused to let his vassals 
contribute to the defence of the kingdom, 
and called himself “ Count by tlie grace of 
God,” as his ancestors had done since the 
time of Jean I. He impriKoued refractory 
ecclesiastics, and allowed his wild followers 
all excesses of cruelty, lust, and violence, 
over the unfortunate j>easantry of the pro- 
vince. In this turbulent career he was 
supported by several brave and unscrupulous 
soldiers. The most eminent of these was his 
nephew Jean, bastard of Lcscun or Armag- 
nac, and afterwards Count of Comminges. 
This energetic soldier was a natural son of 
Anne of Armagnac, one of Count Bernard’s 
daughters. In 1444 the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XL, was sent with aif army to reduce 
the county of Anna^nac; an expedition 
which he conducted with characteristic cun- 
ning and complete success, taking all the 
principal towns, and carrying ofi:‘ tjfie Count 
and the greater number of hia family as pri- 
soners. Count Jean was kept in prison till 
next year, and threatened with a trial before 
the parliament of Paris, which would inevi- 
tably have been followed by a sentence of 
death. I'he intercession of powerful ftiends, 
however, aided by considerations of policy, 
saved his life ; and letters, of ‘pardon were 
issued ill favour of him, and of his son and 
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su^eessQr, Jean. After his release, Jean IV. 
retirkl to his castle of Tlle-Joui^tun, and 
there, sickly and humiliated, s^nt in quiet 
the few remaining years of his life. He 
died in 1450. ( V Art de Verifier les Dates; 
Anselme, &c., Histoire G^iufaloqique ; Sis- 
mondi, Histoire des FrancaiSj xiii. 402, 404, 
410; Histoire G€n^ralc de Languedoc ^ livre 
XXXV. tom. V. pp. 3 — 7 ; Mdmoires comer- 
nant La Pucelle (in Petitot, First Series), viii. 
115—117.) W. S. 

ARMAGNAC, JEAN V., Count of, was 
the eldest son of Jean IV., and bom very 
soon after 1419, the year of liis father's mar- 
riage. Escaping into Spain on his father's 
capture in 1444, he returned in 1450 to do 
homage for the estates to which lie had just 
succeeded. Thenceforth his history, both 
public and private, was an uninterrupted 
series of crimes and misfortunes, which ter- 
minated ill his ow'n destruction and the ex- 
tinction of his family. The house of Ar- 
iiiapiac was one of those rivals of the crown 
which Louis XI. was bent upon annihilating; 
and, although Count Jean was hardly less 
fond of plotting than the king himself, and in 
no respect more conscientious, yet he was 
neither powerful nor wi.se enough to main- 
tain the contest with success. 

No long time had elapsed after Count 
Jean's accession to the earldom, when it be- 
came known all over France that he lived in 
incest with his youngest sister Isabelle, who 
had been once contracted to Henry VI. of 
England. Two children were born of the 
incestuoiLs intercourse ; and the Count, re- 
fusing to dismiss his sister, and threatening 
to stab his unc!e who n nionstrated, was ex- 
communicated by Pope Nicholas V. Soon 
afterwards, however, he was absolved, on 
giving a promise of amendment. In 1555, 
Calixtus 111. having been elected to the 
popedom, Jean presented to his family chap- 
lain a bull allowing him to ifiarry Isabelle ; 
mid the priest, influenced by the bull or ter- 
rified by threats, consented to solemnize the 
marriage. The bull was afterwards said to 
have been forged ; but it has been thought 
more likely that it had iKJcn really obtained 
from the Apostolic Chancery through the 
connivance of some of tlie officers. A quar- 
rel about the investiture of a bishopric aggra- 
vated the king's indignation at the Count’s 
outrage upon morality. The county of Ar- 
magn^ was seized by a royal army, and 
Jean fled with his sister into Aragon. In 
1457 the parliament of Paris put him on 
his trial. Presenting himself to his judges 
with royal letters of safe conduct, he was 
told that they .were irregular or surrepti- 
tious; and accordingly he was thrown into 
prison, whence, however, he was released on 
his parole. He declined the jurisdiction of 
the parliament, first as a prince of the blood, 
afterwards as a tonsured priest. The former 
plea had some plausibility ; the latter was an 
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impudent invention. Both were disallowed. 
Finding that he would certainly be con- 
demned, he broke the parole, and, after a 
perilous journey, escaped into Frunche-Comte'. 
In 1460 he was condemned to banishment, 
and his property was confis'eated. 

His fortunes, however, were for a time re- 
trieved on the accession of Louis XL, who 
made it a rule to undo all his fatlier's acts, 
and who, moreover, had been assisted by the 
Count in his own rebellion. Count Jean was 
re-t*stablished in his possessions. He showed 
the giutitiide of an Armagnac by joining 
against the king in the liCague of the Public 
Good, and sharing in the advantages which, 
in 1465, were conferred on the revolted 
princes by the treaty of Conflans. His plot- 
ting and inconstant disposition soon gave 
Louis the means of revenging himself for his 
ingratitude. The Count of Dammartin, sent 
to reduce the county of Armagnac, overran 
it without resistance ; the (’Jount fled across 
the frontiers ; and, in this second flight, his 
unfortunate sister is not mentioned as having 
been his companion. Separated from her, 
he obtained as his wife, in 1468, Jeanne, a 
daughter of the Count de Foix. In 147<>, 
having failed to appear when bummoned by 
the parliament of l*aris, he was pronounced 
f^iilty of high treason. His estates were for- 
feited, and divided among several of the 
king's favourites. Having engaged in his 
intere.st the king's brother, the Duke of Gui- 
eiine. Count Jean re-entered France, and was 
able to make himself master of the town of 
I^ctour in Low’er Armagnac. Thither tlie 
king sent a force to besiege him, which re- 
duced the place by famine, in June, 1472; 
soon after which the royal general Beaujeu, 
interest disbanded his tnxips, was treache- 
rously seized by Count Jean. The king, en- 
raged beyond measure, sent against him a 
powerful anny, commanded bv the Cardinal 
d’Albi, whose cruelties to the Vaudois in 
his diocese had gained for him the name of 
** The Devil of Arras.” The siege lusted for 
two months; after which the place capitu- 
lated. It was expressly covenanted that the 
Count of Annagnac should receive a safe 
conduct to present himself for trial, or, ac- 
cording to another account, tha4 he should be 
allowed to quit the kingdom. At any rate, 
personal safety was promised to him ; the 
treaty was sworn to on the holy sacrament ; 
and the Count, surrendering tin; castle, took 
up his lodging in a house of the town. Next 
diw, the 5th of March, 1473, two of the l oyal 
officers entered the house, and made one of 
their attendants poniard him in his wife’s 
presence. The Cardinal then gave up the 
town to be sacked and burned by his soldiers. 
It wus said that none of the inhabitants 
escaped, except three women and three or 
four men, who were allowed to attend tlie 
captive countess. She, a few days afterwards, 
w'as waited upon by tw’o of the king's secre- 
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taries, and by an apothecary, who forced her 
to swallow a draught designed to destroy the 
child of which she was pregnant. The potion 
killed botli child and mother. liouis XI., 
when these crimes were reported to him, dis- 
avowed liaving authorized them, but bestowed 
rewards upon the perpetrators. The Count’s 
brother Charles, who was now the only le- 
gitimate male of the house, but had had no 
share in Jean’s revolt, was carried to the 
Bastille, and there imprisoned for ten yeai-s, 
being released only in 1484, after the acces- 
sion of Charles VI II. Reinstated, though 
with severe restrictions, in most of the pos- 
sessions of his family, he died in 1 497, with- 
out lawful issue, having nominated as his heir 
his grand-nephew Charles, Duke of Alen^on. 
{V Art de V^tijier les Dates ; Ans..‘lnie, &c., 
Ilistoire G^n^alogique ; Histoire G^twrale de 
Languedoc^ tom. v. livre S.'i ; Sisraondi, His- 
toire dea Fran^aisj tom. xiii. xiv. ; Jacques 
du Clercq, M^^mires (in Buchon’s Collection), 
xiii. 317 ; Mathieu de Coussy (in Buchon), 
ii. 233—240; Jean de Troyes, Chroniqties 
(in Petitot’s ColUiCtion, First Series), xiii. 
431 ; Belcairc, Hiaioria Gallica, lib. ii. p. 50.) 

W. S. 

ARMANA, FRANCISCO. [Amat, Fe- 

EIX.] 

ARMAND DE BOURBON. [Conti.] 

ARMAND HUGIIET, FRANt/OIS, the 
son of a citizen of Richelieu, named Iluguet, 
is more generally known by his baptismal 
name of Armand, which was given him in 
honour of his go<lfather, afterwards the Mar- 
shal de Richelieu, at that time only three 
years old. Armand, who was born at Riche- 
lieu in 1699, left that town early in life for 
Paris, where he was placed under a notary, 
but soon made himself remarked by his ta- 
lents for mimicry ; and Ix'ing taken by the 
friend who had charge of him, the Abbe Na- 
dal, to the theatre, conceived an instantaneous 
passion for the stage, lie soon enrolled him- 
self in a baud of pilgrims who were going to 
Saiiite-Rcine in Burgundy, but whose conduct 
more resembled that of a band of gypsies ; 
and, after some adventures, S 2 iid to be much 
in the style of those of Gil Bias, lx?came a 
strolling player in Languedoc. Having ac- 
quired some ^putation in a company partly 
composed of Italians, and, among others, of 
the celebrated Dominique, he made his first 
appearance at Paris on the 2nd of March, 
1723, at the Theatre Franqais. Nature had 
ptxivided him with an excellent comic phy- 
siognomy, of which he took the best advan- 
tage, and he was unrivalled in the character 
of Ae roguish valet, which was then an in- 
disMnsable ingredient in every French co- 
. medy. After foi-ty-two years* service, being 
then the father of the company, he retired 
from the stage, but not before .a diminution 
of his powers had made itself felt, which he 
in vain endeavoured to repair by exaggera- 
tion and grimace. He was in tlie receipt of 
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a pension from the king till his death on the 
26th of November, 1765. Armand was of a 
lively disposition, and much disposed to ridi- 
cule : he excelled in telling a story, which he 
set off by all his talents as a mimic. An 
anecdote is related of his disconcerting a 
himch backed critic, whom he did not like, 
by hiring seven other hunchbacks to come 
and occupy the same box ; which shows that 
his humour was not of the most refined de- 
scription. (Hiographie Universellef ii. 477 ; 
Annates DramatiqueSy ou Dictionnaire G^nd"- 
ral des ThdatreSy i. 354.) T. W. 

ARMA'NI, or ARMA'NNI, GIOVAN- 
NI BATTISTA, was bom in Venice on the 
14th of March, 1768, and developed while 
yet a boy the talent for extem]Mraneous 
]io(*try by which he was afterwards distin- 
guished. For two years he served as a 
cadet under General Angelo Emo, com- 
mander of the Venetian * troops sent on an 
expedition to Africa ; but at the end of that 
time he obtained his dismissal on the ground 
of impaired liealth, and studied at ITni- 
vei*sity of Pavia. The death of his fiither, 
when Armani was at the age of twenty, com- 
pelled him to have recourse to his talents for 
extemiH)ra neons poetry as a means of sup- 
port ; and he inatle a successful professional 
tour as a [xiet through various cities of Italy. 
In 1797 the changes in the Venetian govern- 
ment opened to him the way to a public ap- 
pointment:* he obtained the post of Vice- 
Secretary of the Gommittee of Public Safety 
of the Municipality of Venice; and after- 
wards held difierent situations under the 
Italian government of Napoleon, under which 
he aspired to a vice-prefecture. The over- 
throw of Napoleon again j)laced him f()r 
some time under the necessity of improvising 
in public ; but at the time of his death, on 
the i5th of June, 1815, he held the appoint- 
ment of Chancellor of the Taxes (Caucellicre 
del Censo) in Adria. 

Armani was one of the most distinguished 
‘‘ improwisatori,” or extemporaneous poets, 
of his time. He was also the author of two or 
three written works ; hut these, as is usually 
the case with the more elaborate productions 
of “ impTOVvisatori," added little or nothing 
to his reputation. A tragedy by him, en- 
titled ** Mehemet 111.,** which was produced 
at Venice in 1796, survived only four nights, 
and a drama, ** Sofia,** produced in the same 
year, lasted only six ; and neither was printed. 
He was also the author of the fiftli canto of a 
burlesque poem on ASsop, composed by twelve 
Venetian men of letters ; and he translated 
into Italian the “ Genius of Christianity ** 
and the “ Martyrs ** of Chateaubriand, a force 
by Duval and Picard, entitled in French “ La 
vraie Bravoure,** and a play of Kotzebue’s, 
“Onore e Indigenza.** Fortunately several 
specimens of Armani’s extemporaneous talents 
have been preserved, which enable a reader 
to form his own opinion of the justice of the 
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praises lavished upon him by his hearers. 
Home detached specimens are enumerated 
Cigogna, in his article in Tipaldo’s biographi- 
cal work; and there is a collection, publi^ed 
at Venice in 1814, by the Abate Segalini, 
under the title of “ Squarcio di versi esteni- 
poranei di G. B. Armani.” It contains s|)e- 
cimens, among other things, of Armani’s 
talents in filling im “ rhymed ends,” or com- 
posing verses to fit certain terminations pre- 
scribe to him ; one of these is a sonnet on 
Chateaubriand’s travels in Greecegfor ^hich 
the subject and the rhymes were famished 
by Chateaubriand himself. There is also an 
octave verse “ On the Death of a Cricket,” 
in the eight lines of which Armani had to 
introduce three lines of Petrarch, pointed out 
by one of his auditors, and taken at random 
from the poet’s works. One of tlie sonnets 
not only terminates in prescribed rhymes, but 
forms witli tlie initial letters of the lines the 
sentence ‘‘Amor vince tutto.” If Voltaire’s 
opinion were correct, that the chief pleasure 
atforded by poetry is that of seeing difficulties 
of comiKisition overcome, it would not be easy 
to imagine anv whose merit should surpass 
Armani’s ; and where the difficulties arc so 
great, it would be unreasonable, of coui*se, to 
expect any real poetry in addition. In cases 
where Armani was only fettered by tlie ordi- 
nary rules of poetical composition, his verses 
appear to lie on a level with much of the 
written verse of his contemporaries ; hut 
there is a want of originality and novelty, 
which is perhaps universally characteristic of 
extemporaneous poets. Armani had made 
collections for a ‘‘ History of Extemporaneous 
Poetry in Italy but his manuscripts were 
dispersed at his death, and it is not known in 
whose hands they at present are. (Tipaldo, 
Bio(jrc{fia dtyli Italiani illustrij ii. 227-29 ; 
Squarcio di versi di G. B. Armani.^ T. W. 

ARMA'NI, PIEUMAllTPKE, an Italian 
historical painter born at Keggio, in tlie Mo- 
denese, in 1613. He was the scholar of 
Eionello Spoda, nith whom he painted some 
works in the church of Santa Maria at Reg- 
gio. He died in 1669. (Lanzi, Sturia Pit- 
torica, &c.) R. N. W. 

ARMANN, VINCENZ, called in Italy 
Vincenzo Armanno, was a Flemish land- 
scape painter of great ability, who lived at 
Rome in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Passeri says he came to Rome a 
finish^^ painter : he executed in Rome land- 
scapes in distemper, in fresco, and iu oil, 
whicli he embellished with appropriate 
figures. His style was natural, and his co- 
louring very good. Shortly before his death 
he was accus^ by the Inquisition of eating 
animal food umn fiist days, was convicted 
and condemned to confinement in the prison 
of that institution ; but the punishment was 
shortly commuted to imprisonment in the 
convent of the Dominicans in tlie church of 
Santa Maria della Minerva, in wliich church 
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he painted two landscapes in fVesco. He 
afterwards recovered his lilierty; but the 
circumstance so disgusted him with Rome, 
that he left it and repaired to Venice, where, 
however, he caught a fever shortly after his 
arrival, which proved fUtal in a few days : he 
died in 1649, aged about fifty, (^Passeri, Vite 
de* Pittori, &c.) R. N. W. 

ARMANNO. [Arm ANN, Vincenz.] 

ARMA’TI, SALVPNO, a Florentine who 
lived in the latter part of tlie tliirteenth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
is the reput^ inventor of spectacles. We 
have few particulars of Armati’s life, but 
Leopold del Migliore, in his ” Firenze lllus- 
trata,” has preserved his epitaph, in which it 
is recorded that he died in 1317, and that he 
was the inventor of spectacles. Many wri- 
ters give tlie honour of this invention to Ales- 
sandro Spina, of Pisa ; but Simon de Cascia, 
in his “ Clirouique,” states that a contemporary 
of Spina, who died in 1313, had also a know- 
ledge of the use of spectacles ; and this con- 
temporary, there is every reason to believe, 
was Armati. Ikis discovery must have been 
made towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as Vanni del Busca, a Florentine, who 
wrote in 1299, speaks of spectacles as being 
very useful to old jx^ople. Roger Bacon also 
speaks of them as early as 1292, and Gior- 
daiia del Rivolto, in a sermon published at 
Florence, in 1305, says, “ It is not twenty 
years since spectacles were invented.” From 
these passag^ there seems to be little doubt 
that spectacles were invented about the year 
1280, and that to Armati the honour is due. 
Manni has written a work on the claims of 
Armati, as the inventor of spectacles, with 
the title ” Degli Occhiali da Naso, inventati 
da Salvino Armati, trattato istorico,” Firenze, 
1738. Annati belonged to a family who 
were bankers at Florence, and left behind 
him a son, who died in 1333. (Musschen- 
broek, K^sai de Physique, tom. ii. p. 596 ; 
Manni, Veqli Occhiali.) E. L. 

ARMELLI'NI, GIRO'LAMO, also called 
Arinenini and Girolamo da Faenza, was a 
native of Faenza. He was Inquisitor-General 
of the ClJatholic Faith in Mantua, about the 
year 1516, and is said to have filled the same 
office in several places in Lomliardy. He was 
an active opponent of all heretical opinions : 
according to Sixtus Senensis, he wrote against 
one TibcTio Rossiliano Sesto, a Calabrian 
astrolop^er, who maintained the possibility of 
foreseeing the Deluge tlirough the conjunc- 
tions of the planets by the aid of astrology. 
Echard asserts that this work is preserved in 
manuscript iu the Vatican Library ; but Maz- 
zuchelli states that he was unable to find 
either that or the work of Sesto against 
which it was written. In the Vatican library 
there is a short moral exposition by him on the 
1 lOlh Psalm, ‘‘ Dixit Dominus Domino meo 
and he is stated liy some to have written on 
the works of Aristotle. (Quetif and Echard, 
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Scriptores Ordinis Pradicaiomm, ii. 33; 
Mazzuchelliy Scrittori d* Italia.) J. W. J. 

ARMELLl'NI, MARIA'NO, a Benedictine 
monk of the Congregazione Cassinese, was 
born at Ancona, or, according to Zicgelbaucr, 
at l^me, on the lOth of December, 1662. 
Having lost his parents, he went to Rome in 
1675, and applied himstdf to the study of the 
Humanities, and in 1678 entered the order 
of the Benedictines. He was made prior of 
his order in 1722, and abbot in the following 
year, by virtue of a dispensation from Pope 
Innocent XIII., as, by the laws of his congre- 
gation, no one can be made abbot until he has 
been prior five years. As abbot he governed 
the monasteries of his order in Siena, Assisi, 
and Foligno, in which last he died on the 
4th of May, 1737. He was the friend of Anto- 
nio Maglial)ccchi,who assisted him in his anti- 
quarian researches. His works are : 1. “Vita 
della beata Marj^arita Corradi,” Venice, 1 726, 
12mo. 2. “ Bibliotheca Benedictino-Casi- 

ncusis ; sivc, Scriptorum Casineiisis Congre- 
gationis alias S. Justince Patavinsc qui in ea 
ad hajc usque tempora floruenmt Operum“ac 
Gestorum Notitice,” 2 parts, Assisi, 1 731, 1 732, 
fol. At the end of the second part is an 
‘‘Appendix de viris Uteris illustribus e con- 
^egationc Casinensi,’* &c., printed at Fo- 
ligno, 1732, fol. 3. ‘‘Catalogi tres Mona- 
chonim, Episcoponim, Reformatorum et Vi- 
rorum sanctitate illustrium e congregatione 
Casinensi,” Assisi, 1 733, fol., and from page 
20 of the third catalogue, at Rome, 1 734, fol. 
4. “Additiones et Correctioues Bibliothecas 
Benedictino-Casiueiisis,” &c., Foligno, 17.35, 
fol. He also left in manuscript, 5. “ Biblio- 
theca Synoptic* Ordinis Sancti Benedictl 
and Ziegelbauer attributes to him, 6. “ Elo- 
gium Isidori Lanfredini.” (Vecchietti, /ii- 
hlioteca Picena; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* 
Italia; Ziegelbauer, Histnria Pei Literarice 
Ordinia S. Benedicti, iii. 47C--478.) J. W. J. 

ARMENFNI, GIO. BATTISTA, an 
Italian painter of Faenza, of the sixteenth 
century, of considerable ability both as 
painter and writer upon his art. He pub- 
lished a book of precepts in painting at 
Ravenna in 1587, entitled “ Veri precetti 
della Pittura,” which was reprinted in the 
following century at Venice. (Orlandi, Ahe- 
cedario Pittorico.) R. N. W. 

ARMENINI. [Armellini.] 

ARMESSIN, NICOLAS DE U, the name 
of two French engravers, father and son. 
The father, who was bom at Paris about 
1040, engraved chiefly portraits, and was 
much surpassed by his son, whom he in- 
stmeted. The younger L'Armessin was born 
at Paris in 1684, and died there in 1755, 
with tlie title of engraver to the King. He 
engraved portrait and history, and many, 
prints after Watteau, Lancret, Boucher, and 
others. Some of the prints after Lancret, 
marked with the name of L’Armessin, were 
engraved by his pupil Schmidt of Berlin, 


who attained great eminence in his art. 
(Hulier, Manxid dea AmateurSf &c.) 

R. N. W. 

ARMFELT, CARL, a Swedish general, 
was born in Finland in 1666, served lor some 
years abroad, and on his return to his native 
country was much empkm^ by Charles XII. 
in the defence of Finland from the invasions 
of the Russians. In 1706, Peter the Great, 
who besieged Wiborg in person with an army 
of 20,000 men, was compelled to retreat by 
the smalll^rce of the Finlanders commanded 
by Maidel, Armfelt, and Del wig. In 1710, 
after the victory of the Tzar at the battle of 
Poltava, Armfelt distinguished himself by 
the courage and military talent which he de- 
veloped. In the same year Wiborg was be- 
sieged a second time, by Apraxin [Apraxin, 
Tiiei>oh] and the Tzar, and surrendered upon 
conditions which were immediately broken, 
and the most dreadful atrocities perpetrated 
by the victors. In a letter by Armfelt, which 
w^as printed in the “ Abo-Tidning” for 1 782, 
and is referred to by Rilhs, some details of 
their cruelties are given. A short interval 
of comparative repose succeeded; but in 171.3 
the Russians made sc^rious preparations for 
the conquest of Finland. Armfelt, besieged 
by the Tzar in Helsingfors, and unable to 
defend the i)lace, marched out, and sot fire to 
it, so that the Russians, on advancing to the 
attack, found the town in flames. At this 
time the inactivity of Lybecker, chief com- 
mander in Finland, occasioned his removal, 
and Armfelt was promoted to his post. 
Growing weary of a defensive war, he pro- 
posed in the next year to attack with his in- 
terior force, between six and seven thousand 
men, the Russians imder Golitzun, to the 
nnml)er of eighteen thousand. In the coun- 
cil of war that was held on this occasion, his 
officers were adverse to so bold a measure ; 
but Armfelt persisted, and on the 19th of Fe- 
braary, 1714, the battle of Storkyro, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the battle of Vasa, de- 
cided the fate of Finland. The masterly dis- 
j) 08 itions of Armfelt would, it is admitted, 
have won the day, if he had been supported 
with vigour equal to his own. The Swedes 
twice routed the Russians, and took six of 
their cannon, 'which they turned immediately 
upon the enemy, but the wretched conduct of 
De larBarre, the commander of tlie cavalry, and 
the lukewarmness of the officers in general, 
who had been opposed to hazarding a battle, 
gave the victory to the Russians. The loss of 
the Russians was immense ; that of the Swedes 
was more than tw'o thousand, and among 
them were the greater part of the officers. 
Armfelt superintended the retreat with undi- 
minished energy, and collected fresh forces ; 
but in September he received orders from the 
Swedish senate entirely to abandon Finland, 
only a portion of which was restored to Swe- 
den by the peace of Nystad,. which put an end 
to the war in 1721. In 1718 Armfelt com- 
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manded the army which invaded Norway, and 
which was mainly composed of his Finnish 
troops. He made his way over the mountains, 
with the utmost difficulty, to Drontheim, and 
on arriving there, found Uie place too strong 
to attempt anythii^ against it. His retreat to 
Sweden over the Dovrefield, resembled on a 
small scale Napoleon’s retrt'at, nearly a cen- 
tury later, from Moscow. Men and horses 
fell dead from the intensity of the cold, whole 
regiments lost their way blinded by the 
snow ; in one night six hundred men perished. 
When Armfelt arrived in Sweden, apprehen- 
sive of tlie anger of Charles Xll.^ wlio had 
already blamed his generalship, he found that 
Charles had just fallen at the siege of Fried- 
richshald. Armfelt was employed afu*r the 
peace in re-organizing the trooiis in Finland. 
He died in 17ilG. (Riilis, Finland und seine 
Jdewohner, p. 19G — 222; Nordberg, Histoire 
de Charles X/l. [translated by Warmholz], ii. 
433, 4.'5.'5, iii. 41, 142, 349, &c. ; Conversations- 
Lexikon of Reichenbaoh, i. 537.) T. W. 

AUMFELT, GUSTAF MAURITZ, a 
descendant of Carl Annfelt, and the eldest 
son of a Finnish nobleman, Raron Arm- 
felt, major-general in the Swedish service, 
was born at Juva in the government of Abo, 
on the 1st of April, 1757, and educated in 
the college of cadets at Carlskrona. It is 
stated in the “ Biographic Universelle,” that 
in 1772 he distinguished himself by his 
enthusiasm in favour of the regal revolution 
effected by Gustavus III. ; that in the next 
year he “ became tlie inseparable friend of a 
sovereign whose taste for pomp and pleasure, 
literature and the fine arts, he shaied and that 
in 1780 he contributed by his councils to the 
treaty of the armed neutrality. These as- 
sertions are in themselves improbable, as 
Gustavus would hardly have chosen for a 
friend and adviser a youth of sixteen, and 
they are completely contradicted in the Me- 
moirs of Armfelt, written by himself. He 
states that in his youth, when an officer of 
the guard, he wtu looked upon so unfavour- 
ably by Gustavus, who commanded the regi- 
ment m person, that he solicited permission 
to travel, and went to Paris with the intention 
of taking service in the army of the United 
States of America. Within two months after 
his arrival in France in 1 783, England re- 
cognised the independence of the United 
States, and Armfelt remained at Paris, till 
hearing of the arrival of the King of Sweden 
at Spa, travelling incognito under the name 
of me Count of Haga, he went thither to 
wait upon him, and this time so won upon 
Gustavus’s fhvour, that he was invited to re- 
turn to Sweden. He was soon appointed to 
a post in the service of the Crown Prince, 
whose birth three years before had disap- 
pointed the ambitious hopes of Charles, Duke 
of Sudermania, the kin^s brother, who had 
then been looked upon as heir presump- 
tive. By the king’s innuence he obtained to 
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wife Ae heiress of the noble fkmily of De la 
Gardie, one of the fii*st in Sweden, and the 
numerous letters addressed to him, which are 

g 'ven in the published correspondence of 
ustavus HI., show that he enjoyed a high 
place in the favour of the king. When the 
war with Russia was commenced by Gusta- 
vus in 1 788, partly it is supposed at Armfelt’s 
instigation, he was appointed commander of 
one of the three divisions of the army. At Sum- 
ma, near Fredrikshamn, he encountered a Rus- 
sian force, which he defeated ; but he obseiwes 
in his memoirs, that neither himself nor the 
Russian commander could boast of very su- 
perior tactics.” The successes of the Swedes 
were neutralized by the confederation of An- 
jala, a conspiracy of the officers in the Swedish 
army, who had the audacity to send the king 
a letter, in which they announced tliat they 
had dispatched an envoy of their own, Muj(»r 
Jagerhoni, to the Empress Catherine, with 
proposals for an armistice, and instructions 
to request the empress to restore the Swedish 
constitution of 1 720, which had been over- 
thrown by Gustavus in 1772. Gushivus 
showed Armfelt the letter, and he found that 
the first name in the list of the confederates 
was that of his uncle, another Baron Arm- 
felt. He advised the king to adopt strong 
measures, but Gustavus was dis[>osed to 
temporise, and observed that the best news 
that could come would be a declaration 
of war on the part of the Danes, which 
would arouse the nation to energy, and give 
him an opportunity of returning to St<kjk- 
holm, without a public exposure of the state 
of the army. Two or three days after, the 
news of a Danish war arrived, and before 
the confederates had time to seize his person, 
the king returned to the capital. To Arm- 
felt was committed the task of arousing the 
Dalecarlians, who in all the revolutions of 
Sweden have taken such a distinguished part, 
and he had raised tlie country against the 
Danes, who after a few successes had ad- 
vanced considerably into the interior, when, 
much to his disappointment, an armistice was 
concluded between the two countries by the 
mediation of England and Prussia. He soon 
after succeeded in bringing a lar^ body of 
the Dalecarlians to perform militaiy duty 
near the capital, ostensibly to supply the want 
of regular troops near Stockholm, but in 
reality to overawe the states whom the king 
had convoked, and in which he was appre- 
hensive that his opponents would have the 
upper hand. Armfelt’s peasant allies were 
^ unruly, that he describes his joy at getting 
rid of them as almost equal to that he felt at 
seeing the states break up without having 
done anything against the king. The war 
against Russia was resumed wim vigour,, in 
the campaign of 1789, when Armfelt sur- 
prised the pass of Kamakoski in Finland, 
and defeated the Russians in an attempt to 
recover it. In the next year he was severely 
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woanded in an attack on Savitaipal, and the 
Empress Catherine ordered the Russian ge- 
ner^ Igelstrom to send and offer him what- 
ever might be useful for his recovery. This 
offer led to an exchange of letters, in which 
Armfelt, who knew that the empress would 
see the corres^udence, opened the wav to ne- 
gociations, and his design succeeded. The re- 
cent successes of the Swedes, and in particular 
their victory at Svensksimd, enabled them to 
obtain more favourable teniis than would 
otherwise have been practicable, and the 
treaty of Verela, signed by Armfelt and Igel- 
strom on the 14th of August, 1790, was on 
the basis of restoring affairs to the same state 
as before the war. The peace was no sooner 
made than the English regretted to have 
made no better use of so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of diminishing the power of Russia, and 
proposed an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Sweden for a fresh war, which was only 
broken off by Gustavus demanding too much. 
Accoiding to Armfelt, Pitt made an offer 
to him of the order of the Garter and a pen- 
sion, on condition of keeping open the ill- 
feeling between Sweden and Russia. Arm- 
fblt says that he laid the proposal and his 
own answer to it before the king, who con- 
sidered the offer as absurd and vulgar, as 
the answer was worthy of a loyal subject. 
A treaty of alliance between Russia and 
Sweden was signed by Armfelt at Drott- 
ningholm in August, 1791, during the ab- 
sence of Gustavus, who had gone to Aix-la- 
Chapellc and Spa to concert measures for op- 
posing the French revolution, against which 
this alliance was principally directed. Affairs 
after th(?8e events were going on more pros- 
perously than for a long time before, when 
on the 16th of March, 1792, Gustavus was 
mortally wounded by the hand of an assassin 
[Ankaustrom]. 

Armfelt was named govenior of Stock- 
holm, and was also one of the provisional 
government, nominated on the morning after 
by the king, who was with tlie utmost dif- 
ficulty prevailed upon to include in the num- 
ber his brother the Duke of Sudermania. 
On the morning of his death, the king 
haring learned that he had only six hours 
to live, drew up a codicil to his will, in 
which he directed that all affairs during 
the minority of his son, then a boy of twelve, 
should be carried on by a council, whose 
opinion the regent, his brother, should on 
every occasion be bomid to ask in the pre- 
sence of the ^oung king himself, and that all 
the transactions of this council should be 
placed on record for the inspection of the 
young king when he had attained his ma- 
jority. The regent, in whose hands the exe- 
cutive power was placed, was also to have 
the power of deciding what course he 
should adopt after hearing the council’s opi- 
nion, but it was supposed that he would never 
act directly against it. In a final interview 
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with Armfelt after signing the codicil, th6 
king made him promise to be the friend of the 
son as he had been of the father. On the same 
afternoon when the will was opened, the 
Duke of Sudermania expressed his surprise 
and dissatisfaction at the want of confidence 
in him shown by Gustavus, and talked of de- 
clining altogether in consequence the post 
assigned him. It was only after a long con- 
versation, in which ArmMt dissuaded him 
from taking this step, that he agreed to ac- 
cept the regency with all the obligations at- 
tached to it, on the condition that the codicil 
should not be made public. The document , 
was handed over to Lagerbring, a secretary 
of state, who was afterwards gained over to 
the duke’s interest, and it disappeared. Arm- 
felt was treated with apparent friendliness; 
but the conditions of the will were ill-ob- 
served, and he was allowed few interviews 
with the young king. He solicited permis- 
sion to travel to Aix-la-Chapelle for the re- 
covery of bis health, which was still suffer- 
ing from the wound received in Finland, and 
he was afterwards named Swedish ambassador 
to Naples. Before his departure on the 15th 
of July, 1792, he had a secret interview with 
the young king by night, in which he cau- 
tioned him against the supposed designs of 
his uncle, and they both parted with tears. 

While in Italy, Armfelt, who found that im- 
mediately after the day of his leaving Stock- 
holm, a consideral)le alteration had been made 
in the ministry, and that Reuterholm, a friend 
of the French jacobins and a declared enemy 
of the late king, was now all-powerfiil with 
Duke Charles, heard that a scheme was on 
foot for declaring the young king unfit to 
reign from mental incapacity, and began to 
concert a counter-scheme for shortening the 
regency of the duke, by inducing the states 
to declare Gustavus of age to govern. The 
Empress Catherine had written soon after the 
death of Gustavus III. a letter to his succes- 
sor, in which she promised to support, his 
rights with all her power, and to conduct 
herself towards him as a friend and mother. 
Armfelt, with whom she had also entered 
into correspondence, besought her to supply 
him with a sum of money to bribe the 
Swedish nobility to support his scheme, but 
was refttsed on the ^ound that the empress 
could not believe the nobility to be so mer- 
cenary as he represented, a circumstance 
which he remarks proves how little she was 
acquainted with Sweden. Armfelt kept up 
a correspondence on the same subject with 
the Countess Rudenskbld in Stockholm and 
Ehrenstrom, one of the royal secretaries. 
The whole was discovered by Duke Charles, 
who in 1 794 dispatched a frigate to Naples, 
to demand that his ambassador should be de- 
livered up to him as a traitor. The Neapo- 
litan government gave Armfelt warning in 
time, and he fled first to Poland and after- 
wards to Russia, where he lived under a 
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feigned name at Kaluga. Some papers which 
hehad left at Naples in the rharge of his 
friend Lord Hervey, the English ambas- 
sador, were abstracted from the chest with- 
out Lord Ilervey’s knowledge, and on the 
evidence afforded by these and by some cor- 
respondence seized at Stockholm, he was 
tried during his absence for high treason. 
The Countess Rudenskbld, who was brought 
to trial for the same offence, was one of the 
most beautiful women in Sweden, and eighteen 
months before had rejected the dishonour- 
able offers of Duke Charles, who is reported 
to have repeated tliem on the eve of her im- 
prisonment, with a promise of pardon if ac- 
cepted, and of a terrible revenge if ^used. 
He now took this revenge by destroying her 
reputation, which was fatally compromised 
in the correspondence with Annfelt, which 
was made public in the coui’se of the trial. 
The issue of the proceedings, which were dis- 
graceful to the duke and to the nation, was 
that Armfelt was condemned to death as a 
traitor ; that he was declared an outlaw, 
liable to be killed by any person who found 
him on Swedish ground ; that he was also 
deprived of his nobility, his titles, and his 
estates ; and that it was decreed that his 
name should be inscribed on the pillar of 
infamy, which is set up in the principal 
Swedish towns. The Countess Rudenskdld 
was declared infamous, and condemned to 
be publicly exposed on a scaffold surrounded 
by four executioners, and imprisoned for 
life in the house of chastisement or public 
bridewell. She sunk down after an hour’s 
exposure apparently dead froni excessive 
agony, and the indignant mob of Stockholm 
was only prevented from n*scuing her by the 
strong body of soldiers who guardetl the 
scaffold. Elii'ciistrdm, who was sentenced to 
death, received at the place of execution a 
commutation of punishment into imprison- 
ment for life. Armfelt, who ai)pears to have 
composed his memoira shortly after these 
events had taken place, concludes them by 
protesting, that ** if righteous Heaven should 
ever afford him the means of revenge, the 
author of these atrocities should not die be- 
fore he had tasted in tliis world the tonnents 
of hell.” 

Armfelt left Russia, and resided in Ger- 
many till 1799, when Gustavus IV., on at^ 
taining his majority at the age of eighteen, 
received the crown from the hands of the 
regent, and immediately ordered a revision 
of the trials for treason. The result was, 
that the whole proceedings were annulled, 
Armfelt restored to all his former dignitieb . 
and his military rank, and the countess and 
Ehrenstrdm set at liberty, Armfelt was after- 
wards appointed ambassador to Vienna, and 
in 1805 governor-general of Finland. In 
1807 he commanded a portion of the Swedish 
anny in Popierania, and defended Stralsund 
agunst the French; in 1808 he was ap- 
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pointed to the command of the western army 
of Sweden, which was intended to conquer 
Norway. The attempt entirely failed, and 
Sweden was itself invaded by the Norwe- 
gians, under the command of the Prince of 
Augustenburg. Armfelt was recalled and 
deprived of his command, and appears to 
have been living in private life when the 
revolution of 1809 took place, by which 
Gustavus IV. lost the crown, and Duke 
Charles of Sudermania assumed^ it under 
the title of Charles XIII. No explanation 
can be found in any authority that we 
have consulted, of the fact, that from this 
prince, the very man whom Armfelt had 
swoni to pursue with the “torments of hell,” 
he again received the high command of 
whieii Gustiivus IV. had deprived him, and 
was also named president of the military 
council. Their friendship, however, was not 
of long duration. The death of the Prince 
of Augustenburg, who had been elected suc- 
cessor to the throne of Sweden, was attri- 
buted by the populace to poison, and their 
suspicions fixed upon the Countess Piper, 
Count Fei*sen, and Armfelt. Fersen, as he 
followed in the fimeral procession of the 
prince, was torn to pieces by the mob, appa- 
rently with the connivance of Charles Xlll., 
whose soldiers did not attempt to defend him. 
An order was issued for the arrest of Arm- 
felt, who escaped by the back door of his 
house, and fled to the residence of the Rus- 
sian ambassador, whose protection he claimed 
as a native of Finland, which had in the pre- 
cedin^jj year lieen tom by Russia from the 
Swedish crown. The protection was given, 
and Armfelt spent the rest of his life in the 
Russian service, in which he was treated with 
distinguished honour. He was raised to the 
dignity of count, made chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Abo, a member of the Russian se- 
nate, and president of the board of Finnish 
affairs at St. Petersburgh, while his countess 
was apixiinted one of the ladies of honour to 
the empress. After this life of strange vicis- 
situdes, Armfelt died at Tzarskoe-Selo, on 
the 19th of Augast, 1814. 

Armfelt wrote some Memoirs of himself, 
which were printed in Swedish in 1830, in 
the “ Handlingar rorande Scandinaviens His- 
toria,” and in a German translation in the 
fourth volume of the third series of the “ Zeit- 
genossen.” The narrative gives no high im- 
pression of the author ; it is weak and confused, 
devoid of animation, and encumbered with 
insignificant particulars. As far as it goes, 
it supplies some explanation of his course of 
action by the disclosures which it gives, but 
these disclosures only render more myste- 
rious his subsequent career, some parts^ of 
which will hardly admit of an explanation 
honourable to Armfelt. Indeed, he seems 
through the whole of his life to have had a 
decided propensity to intrirae, and more than 
one circumstance proves that he cannot have 



been a idSut of high prinople. Ihat his. jndg- 
m^t was not strot^ is sbown by ihe lolfty 
opinion wHch. he of the mental 

capacity of Gustavus IV., whom he had had 
the best opporttmitics of observing:, and who 
disappoint^ so signally the expectations which 
had l^en formed of him. {Zeitgenossetif dte 
Reihe, Nos. xxx. and xxxi. 85 — 158; Com- 
vermtions-Lexihon of Brockhaus, i. 409 [^from 
which the notices in the Knc^clopedie dea 
Gent' du jjjfonde and the Entsiklopedechesky 
Lexikoti are taken]; Biographie Universelh^ 
Ivi. 432 — 6 [many of the statements in which 
have been purposely passed over].) T. W. 

AUMIN, KOBpJkt. The Bodleian Li- 
brary contains the only known copy of a tract 
entitled, ** A Nest of Ninnies. Simply of 
themselves without compound. Stulforum 
plena sunt omnia. By Robert Armin, 1608.” 
The Sbakspeare Society has reprinted this 
work, ** unwilling that any volume of this 
description, of which no other exemplar is 
known, should be exposed to the slightest risk 
of loss, however remote or improbable.” The 
tract thus snatched from “Time’s devouring 
maw,” for a brief period, contains very little 
that we should be anxious to preser^’e. It is 
a collection of very dull anecdotes of the do- 
mestic f<x)ls of the author’s own period, which, 
indeed, has this value in connection with the 
writing of the dramatist who has infonned 
Ida fools with wit and sense, that it aftbnls 
evidence that he drew nothing of these quali- 
ties from the recorded sayings of the fools of 
real life. Armin was a player in Shakspere’s 
company. His name occurs with that of Shak- 
spere in a certificate of 1589, and in King 
James’s patent to his players in 1603. He is 
mentioned by Nash, in 1592, as a writer of 
ephemeral stories and ballads, and in 1609 his 
name appears to a translation of a little novel, 
“ The IMian Taylor and his Boy.” Subse- 
quently he published a dramatic piece, entitled 
“ The History of the Two Maids of More 
Clacke.” The authorship of a play called 
“ The Valiant Welchman” has also been as- 
signed to him. Armin is among the names 
in the original list of the performers in 
Shakspere’s plays, given in the first folio edi- 
tion ; and he is held to have been the succes- 
sor of Kempe in the representation of the 
most popular of Shakspere’s clowns. {Fools 
and Jeatera ; with a Reprint of Robert Armings 
Neat (f Ninnies, Printed for the Shakspeare 
Society, 1842.) C. K. 

ARMI'NIUS, the conqueror of Varus, and 
the deliverer of Germany from the Roman 
yoke, was the son of Sigimer, and belonged to 
the noblest and most powerful femily among 
the Cherusci. He had a brother, Flavius. 
Both were early connected with the Romans, 
who endeavoured to propagate their infiu- 
ence in Germany, as they h^ done in Gaul, 
by conferring civil honours upon the mem- 
bers of great femilies, or by persuading 
them to serve in the Roman army. Thus 
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yQ find Flavius in the camp of Germonien^ 
a fiiithjflil adherent of the oppressors of his 
country ,• and Arminius, who had likewise 
served in the Roman armies, had the rank 
of a Roman knight conferred upon him. It 
likewise appears that Arminius spoke ilie 
Latin language, and it is very likely that he 
bad been in Italy. His friendly intercourse 
with the Romans began before the year 
A.p. 9, and he was rather a young man at 
that time; but, very unlike his brother 
Flavius, Arminius only formally adhered to 
Rome: his heart was sincerely devoted to 
his country. 

Quiuctilius Varus, once prmfect of Syria, 
which he had impoverished by his rapacity, 
was appointed to consolidate the. power of 
Rome in north-western Germany, which had 
yielded to Augustus after the victories of 
Tilierius Nero. Varus knew that it was 
impossible to subdue the Germans by em- 
ploying merely arms, and, accordingly, he 
attempted to force on them the civil institu- 
tions of Rome. Roman judges were ap- 
pointed to decide law-suits or quarrels, on 
principles entirely unknown to the Germans ; 
and a host of advocates offered their indis- 
pensable services to men who had hitherto 
settled their differences in a shorter way. 
The hatred produced by such an administra- 
tion was deep and general. Still the Ger- 
mans brought their complaints l^efovc the 
foreign judges with apparent confidence, and 
they seemed to overhwk the rapacity and the 
knavery of the advocates. But imder the 
mask of obedience they concealed hostile in- 
tentions ; the quarrels which they pretended 
to have with each otlicr were devised merely 
to make the Romans believe that they were 
in perfect security. The elements of a gene- 
ral revolt were ready, but so little was Varus 
aware of it that he conducted himself wiili 
the confidence of a civil governor, and not as 
the military commander of a conquered 
country. Arminius assembled his friends, 
and persuaded them that the Roman autho- 
rity stood on a tottering foundation. With 
their aid he made preparation for the out- 
break, and, in order to get Varus into his 
power, he persuaded him that a rebellion 
which had broken out among the tribes near 
the Weser and Ems, required his presence. 
Among the German chiefs who paid ob^i- 
ence to Rome there was one Segestes, a kins- 
man, but mortal enemy of Arminius, who 
had carried off and married his daughter 
Thusnclda (Strabo, p. 292, ed. Cas.). Segestes 
knew of the conspiracy, and informed Varus 
of it ; but so stronff was his filling of security 
that Varus would not believe it, Vanw 
moved from ffie Lower Rhine at the head of 
three legions, distinguished by their valour, 
discipline, and military experience, and a 
numerous body of auxiliaries. Arminius, 
who, on this and other occasions, appears as 
a “herzog,” or “dux,” that is, the chosen 
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tommander of a voluntary miUtary exifKidj^ 
tion, had promised his assistance. , The 
march of the Roman array waa from west to 
east; and probably parallel to the Lippe, a 
river which comes from the wooded moun- 
tains of Sauerland, but soon enters a fertile 
and beautiful plain. The tract between the 
bend formed by the upper part of the Lippe 
and the sources of the Ems, north of it, is 
level, and partly covered with extensive 
marshes. North and east of this ti’act is the 
Teutoburger Wald, a woody mountain tract, 
formed by several ranges which stretch f om 
east to the north-west ; th<^ eastern part of it, 
round Detmold, is a table-land, intersected 
by numerous deep and narrow valleys, which 
in some places form small plains, surrounded 
by steep mountains and rocks, and only ac- 
cessible by narrow defiles. All the valleys 
are traversed by rapid streams, shallow in 
the di'y st*ason, but .snbj(*ct to sudden swell- 
ings in autumn and winter. The vast forests 
which cover the summits and slopes of tlie 
hills consist chiefly of oak ; there is little 
underwood, and Iwth mim and horse would 
move with ease in the forests if the ground 
were not broken by galleys, or rendered im- 
practicable by fallen trees. It is generally 
believed that Varus marched towaixls this 
part of the Teutoburger Wald. When he 
was engaged in the defiles, his rear was 
attacked by some German troops, who acted 
under the orders of Arminius. Varus, still 
confident in his German allies, disregardtHl 
these skirmishes, and contiiius.d to advance. 
His retreat was now cut off. The number 
of the assailants increased - the whole coun- 
try was under arms,-- and for two days the 
Romans were liarassed by continual skir- 
mishes, w'liile they were worn out by march- 
ing through the forests, and by the heavy 
rains. On tlie third day the engag(‘ment 
became general. Arminius led his men to 
the char^^e, and even Segestes was compelled 
to join his countrymen. Varus saw that he 
was lost; he threw himself on his sword; 
many officers and common soldiers folkiweil 
his example ; nearly all the rest were killed, 
- - three legions with all their followers. Two 
eagles were taken ; the bearer of the third 
threw^ himself into a l)Og, and disappearc*d 
with it : a few reached the Rhine. Tne pri- 
soners were put to death ; some were massa- 
cred after cruel tortures ; others were sacri- 
ficed to the gods of the Germans. The 
Roman advocates liad their limbs cut off, or 
their eyes put out : some had their tongues 
cut ou^ with the bitter taunt, “ Now, adder, 
tKou wilt cease to hiss I ” Since tlie defeat 
of Crassus by the Parthians, Rme had not 
sustained such a loss beyond the limits of 
her territory. The Roman authority in 
Germany was destroyed by one blow. Italy 
trembled as if threatened by another inva- 
sion of the Cimbri ; and Augustus not only 
gave way to feelings of despair, but annually 
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solemniaed.the inemot^ of the day by seclu- 
sion and mourning. Tiberius was fiirtliwilh 
sent to the Rhine to defend Gaul, but the 
Germans did not pursue their victory beyoud 
the Rhine. 

The spot where this memorable battle was 
fought has been the subject of many conjec- 
tures and many learned dissertations. A 
list of some of the principal works that treat 
on the subject is given below. According to 
an opinion, founded on a careful examina- 
tion of the ancient authorities, and a perfect 
local knowledge, the third and decisive 
battle was fought in a part of the Teuto- 
burger Wak^ called Osning, between the 
towns of Detmold and Wiedenbriick, in and 
near a narrow defile called Dorenschlucht. 
The names of several localities on and near 
that spot seem to indicate tliat a great l)utt]c 
has once* been fouglit there. We find the 
names, — ‘‘das Wiimefeld” (the field of vic- 
lory), “die Knochenbahn*’ (the bone-lane), 
“ die Knochenbeke ” (the bone-hnnik), “ die 
Blutbeke ” (the bkxid-brook), “ der Mord- 
kessel ** (the kettle of slaughter), and others. 

Tilierius twice led his legions over the 
Rhine, and showed at k^ast that Rome was 
vigilant. In a.d. 14, (^jrsar Germaniciis, 
who commanded on the I^owcr Rhine, was 
ordered to avenge the defeat of Varus, and 
to bring the Germans to obedience, which 
was necessary for the tranquillity of Gaul. 
Germanicus was assisted in his undertaking 
by the treachery of St^gestes, who informed 
him that he was besieged by Aminius, 
and begged for assistance. He was relieved 
by Germanicus, and went over to the Ro- 
mans with his whole family, among whom 
was his daughter Thusnelda, who, as it ap- 
pears, had been carric*d off by her father. 
Germanicus sent Thusnelda to Italy, who 
was then pregnant. 'Pbe captivity of his 
wife roused Arminius, and in a short time 
he succeeded in exciting the Cherusci and 
several neighliouring tribes to oppose the 
Roman invader. He was joined by his 
fatheris brotlier, Ingiiiomerus (Hinkinur), a 
man of great influence, and w’cll known to 
the Romans. Germanicus, with four legions, 
went by sea to the mouth of the Ems, which 
he ascended as far as ships could carry him ; 
Pedo led the cavalry by land along the sea- 
shore ; and Ca?cina, an old experienced 
general, witli four legions, proceeded from 
the Lower Rhine directly towards the Eras, 
on the banks of which the whole army met. 
Thence they advanced south-east, towards 
tho Teutoburger Wald; and in an engage- 
ment with the Bructeri they recovered the 
eagle of the eighteenth legion, which had 
been taken from Varus. Tliey reached the 
place where Vanis was slain. Six years. had 
passed since the battle, but the ground was 
still covered with the whiUmed bones of the 
Romans, and with skeletons of horses, inter- 
mingled with fragments of arms. There 
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were the altars on which the Romans were 
sacrificed to the gods of the barbarians. Ger- 
raanicus ordered the remains to be collected, 
and erected a tumulus over them. Arminius, 
who had retired into pathless forests, awaited 
the Romans on the border of a wood, con- 
cealing part of his troops behind the trees. 
Germanicus attacked him with his cavalry, 
but in the heat of the engagement the Ger- 
mans suddenly left the wood, and rushed 
upon the Romans, who, terrified by this 
stratiigem, were thrown into confusion. After 
great exertions Germanicus restored the 
battle in some measure, and the Romans, re- 
treating towards the Ems, emlmrked in their 
vessels and sailed back to the Rhine (a.d. 14). 

Cmcina had orders to march with his divi- 
sion directly to the Rhine. The road was 
well known to the Romans : part of it Jed 
through a low swamp, across which Lucius 
Domitius (Nero) had once constructed a long 
causeway, which Tacitus calls “ Pontes 
Ix)ngi.” While the Romans halted for the 
purpose of repairing the causeway, Armi- 
nius rushed down from the neighlx)uring 
woods, and attacked the Romans. Accord- 
ing to Tacitus the . Romans were not accus- 
tomed to fight on such a slippery soil. The 
Germans were well acquainted with lx)th the 
dangers and advantoges of such a soil, and 
Arminius obtained a complete victory over 
Cmcina, wluxse total destruction was only 
prevented by the approach of night. Armi- 
nius repc^ated his attack on the following day : 
Ciecina, wounded and thrown from his horse, 
was saved by the timely succour of the first 
legion ; atd but for the night, and the eager- 
ness of the Germans for plunder, Ca»cina 
would hardly have escaped. During this 
time the Romans had fortified a camp, and 
Arminius proposed to await till they should 
leave for the purpose of continuing their re- 
treat, when it would be etisy to exterminate 
them on their march through the swamps. 
This plan was disapproved by Inguiomerus, 
who proposed to storm the camp, which 
would ^ive them an opportunity of making 
more prisoners and booty, and of terminating 
the war. The majority of the German 
chiefs adhered to the plan of Inguiomerus, 
but the assailants were driven back by the 
Romans with great slaughter, and Inguiome- 
rtis was severely womided. Arminius escaped 
ynhurt. This advantage enabled CsDcina to 
^ecthis retreat, but if Ajpippina had not pre- 
. vented the destruction of the bridge over the 
Rhine (at Cologne ?), Csccina would probably 
have met with the fate of Varus. [Agrip- 
FiNA I.] Lipsius, and after him many 
others, are of opinion that the battles between 
Arminius and Cmcina were fought in the 
“ Bretansche Heide,” a swampy ttact between 
Linjron, on the Middle Ems, and Coevorden, 
in Holland. If thi^ be the case, we must 
suppose that Ciecina' accompanied Germani- 
cus for a considerable distance, as fiir as the 
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place where the fleet was stationed, and that 
he marched thence towards the Rhine. But 
the nearest fortified point on the Lower Rhine 
which he could reach on his way from the 
Middle Ems was Vetera Castra, in the 
neighlwurhood of Wesel and Xanten, and 
there is no doubt that in his perilous condi- 
tion he would have preferred the nearest 
place of safety to the distant bridge (Colonia 
Agnppina). We must therefore suppose 
that, after having separated from Germa- 
nicus, at some distance north or east of the 
field where Varus perished, Ca?cina took 
the direct and “well-known” road to Co- 
logne. In that case his engagements with 
Arminius must have taken place in the low 
tract between the sources of the Ems and 
the bend of the Lippe, the only locality 
between that part of the Teutoburger Wald 
and Cologne, which corresponds to the de- 
scription of Tacitus. 

In A.D. 16 Germanicus made a new ex- 
pedition against Arminius. His army was 
transported by a fleet as far as the moutli of 
the Ems, whence he marched towards the 
Weser, which he probably reached in the 
neighbourhood of the present town of Min- 
den. Arminius was encamped on the other 
bank of the river. When he saw the Romans 
approaching, he advanced, surrounded by his 
fellow-chiefs, and called out across the river 
to know if Ca*sar (Germanicus) was there ? 
“ He is,” was the answer. He then requested 
to speak with his brother, who was in the 
Roman camp. Flavius stepped forward, and 
they engiiged in a violent dispute. The 
river at this spot was so narrow that Armi- 
nius requested the Romans to withdraw their 
archers from the left bank, which was done. 
Flavius had lost an eye while he served 
under Tilwrius. Arminius reproached him 
with his deformity, and accused him of having 
l>etrayed his country ; Flavius, in his turn, 
summoned Arminius to make peace with the 
emperor, and to implore his clemency. I'hey 
lK)th list'd insulting language, and Flavius, 
exasperated, called out for his horse that he 
might cross the river and fight with his 
brother, but Stertinius soothed his anger. 
On the following day the Romans crossed the 
Weser. Their vanguard was commanded by 
Cariovalda, the Duke of the Batavi, who were 
allied with Rome ; and Arminius having 
ordered a mock retreat, Cariovalda rashly 
followed, and was killed. Arminius re- 
treated as fitr as a spot called Idistavisus, a 
plain bounded by the Weser on the west, and 
a range of hills in the east, which he hfid 
chosen for the battle-field. In the ensuing 
engagement^e Germans were routed after an 
obstinate resistance : Arminius was wound^ 
and the ground was covered with dead bodies 
and scattered arms. Lipsius, and others after 
him, have assumed that the field of Idista- 
visus is the plain north of Bremen, near the 
small town of Vegesack. But this plain has 
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not the slightest resemblance to the descrip- 
tion of Tacitus, who speaks of a winding 
plain, fi>rmcd by the sinuosities of the river 
on one side, and by the projections of the 
range of hills on the other. The range of 
hills near Vegesack is hardly wide enough 
near the river to leave space for some wharfs, 
and one long street ; the rest of tlie town is 
on the slopes, and on the suimnit of the hills. 
It may be urged that in former times the 
Weser had a more westerly course, along the 
wertem limit of the little country of Stedin- 
gerlaud, which is now on the west bank of 
tlie river, while in former times it was on the 
cast bank ; and that consequently there was 
a winding plain, from two to three miles 
broad, between the river and the hills. Rut 
it is very incredible that the Germans should 
have retreated into the angle between the 
mouths of the Weser and the Elbe, and have 
thus exposed themselves to be attacked in 
front by the army, and in tlie rear by the 
fleet of tlie Romans. It seems therefore that 
Idistavisus was situated somewhere about 
Mindeu. Arininius was not discouraged by 
his defeat: he reorganized his army, and 
again offered battle to Germanicus. The 
Germans lost the day : Germanicus erected 
a trophy with an inscription, that the armies 
of Tiberius hiid vanquished and subdued die 
nations btdween the Rhine and the Elbe ; but 
from all his victories tJie Roman general did 
not derive any real advanhige. A storm 
destroyed his fleet, the Germans renewed the 
stmggle, and when the jealousy of Tilx*rius 
rocall(!d Germanicus (a.d. 17), Germany re- 
tunu^ to its ancient state of freedom. 

His struggle >vith the Romans did not pre- 
vent Arininius from declaring war against 
MarolKxluus, the king of the Marcomanni, 
whose ambition aimed at a power whicli was 
incompatible with the political constitution 
of the Germans. Arininius armed for the 
maintenance of this constitution, which may 
be shortly described as a confederacy of in- 
dependent tribes, each of which liad a mixed 
— half democratical, half aristocratical - - 
government. Whenever they were going to 
make a common expedition they useu to 
choose a duke, or oommauder-in-chief, who 
held his^ office from the people. To be in- 
vested with this important office by as many 
tribes as possible was the aim of Arminius. 
Maroboduus and Arminius watched each 
other with mutual distrust. Arminius, having 
been^ Joined by the Semnones and Longo- 
bardi, who were formerly united with the 
Maroomanni, took the field against Marobo- 
duus in A.D. 17; but before he came to an 
engagement he was deserted by his uncle 
Inguiomerus, whose pride was wounded by 
the ascendancy which his youthful nephew 
had gained over the people : he went over to 
Maroboduus -mth a body of his adherents. 
After some skirmishes die. armies came to a 
pitched battle (a.d. 19), in which they sus- 


tained equal losses. Maroboduus avoided a 
second battle by retreating into the mountains 
— proof that he despaired of victory. Aban- 
doned by those deserters who had joined him 
a short time before, he begged tlie Romans 
for assistance, and although Tiberius at first 
declined the proposition, he afterwards sent 
Diiisus, who ncgociated a peace between 
Marolioduiis and Arminius, the conditions of 
which are unknown. We must however sup- 
iwse that Maroboduus renounced his schemes 
of extending his royal power, which, even in 
his ancient dominions, was overthrown in 
the same year by Catualda, a chief of the 
Gothones. 

Tacitus (ii. 88) says tliat (in a.d. 19) Ad- 
gandestrius, a chief of the Catli, sent a letter 
to the senate, promising to kill Arminius if 
they would send him poison. lie received 
for answer that the liomims were used U> 
punish their enemies openly and in the field 
of battle, not secretly or by treachery. Ta- 
citus then continues : — “As to Arminius, 
however, after the retreat of the Romans and 
the defeats of MarolxxluuK, he aimed at royal 
authority, hut he found an obstacle in his 
coiiutryinen’s love of freedom, and being in- 
volved in a civil war, in which he fought 
with various success, he fell at last by the 
treachery^ of his kinsmen.” It seems strange, 
that having always defended the ancient con- 
stitution of the people, he should suddenly 
have imitated the example of Maro!)oduns, 
whom he had just conqieiled to renounce his 
ambitious schemes ; and it is still more diffi- 
cult to understand wliy Arminius, if he had 
incurred the hatred of the people, should 
have been attacked and put to death by his 
kinsmen, who had given sufficient proofs that 
the freedom of the people was not the object 
of their ambition. If Arminius had aimed 
at the destruction of the iwpiilar liberties, he 
would have found his enemies among the 
people and not among tlieir adversaries. Tliis 
leads to tlie conjecture that Tacitus is not 
quite correct. It seems that he employed the 
expression “ regnum adfectuns ” in a vague 
sense, meaning that Arminius aimed at lieing 
chosen “duke,” or “herzog,” of as many 
tribes as he could persuade to join together ; 
that he was checked by his kinsmen, who 
saw themselves deprived of their chance of 
filling tliat office in some tribe or other, and 
that he thus perished a victim of aristocratical 
ambition rather than of popular hatred. Ta- 
citus adds : — “ He died at the age of thirty- 
seven, after having held the command-in-chief 
(pibtentia) during twelve years,” If we sup- 
pose that Tacitus reckoned the beginning of 
his “ potentia ” from the year a.d. 9, Armi- 
nius was horn in n.c. 16, and died in a.d. 21. 
But this is only an hypothesis, and neither 
the year of his birth nor of his death has 
been correctly ascei*tained. Those who believe 
that he died in a.d. 19, because Tacitus 
mentions his death in a chapter where lie 
2 L 2 
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treats of the events of that year, are mistaken. 
The author speaks at first of the events of 
that year, and afterwards mentions the death 
of Arininius as something distinct, and not 
chronologically connected with the letter of 
Adgandestrius, though it serves to throw light 
on the subject. Tacitus (i. 58), when speak- 
ing of the sou of Arininius, whom Strabo 
(p. 292, Cas.) calls Thunielieiis, says tliat he 
was educated at Kavenna, and he promises to 
s|)eak of his future fortunes; but that part of 
Tacitus in wliich the account of Thumelieus 
might have appeared is lost. As to the name 
Arininius, it is generally believed that it is 
the Romanized form of llermann. 

The eminent rank which Arminius holds 
in the history of his own times has induced 
many distinguished Avriters to treat his life 
with particular minuteness. (Tlie best of these 
works are:--L. von Ledebur, Das Land and 
V'olk der Druclvrcr^ Berlin, 1827; Siikeland, 
Ueber die Verhdltnisse und Wohmitze der 
Deutsclien VGlkcr zwischen dem lihein vnd 
der Wescr znr Zeii der RGmety Miinster, 
1835; A. von Wersebe, V biker and. V biker- 
Diindnisne des alien Deitlschlands^ Hanover, 
182(i; O. W. von During, Be schliuj Her- 
mann den Varus i Kin slraleijischer Versuvh 
idler die Feldziige der libmer im nordivestlic/ien 
Deutschland^ I^eipzig, 1825; C. v, M., Ueber 
die libmerstrasse am redden Ufer des Nieder- 
Jiheins von dem Winterhujer Vetera Castra 
ausgehend zur Feste Aliso^ uber die Pontes 
Ijmyi za den Marsen und zu der niedern 
Wesery Berlin, 1834. The learned work of 
liotli, “ Hermann und Marbod,” as well as 
those of Von Hammerstein, Tappe, Closter- 
meier, and others, deserve equal attention.) 
The dangers to which Germany hius lieen 
exp^ed for two centuries by the invasions of 
foreign nations and by civil wars have given 
to the name of Arminius a universal iKipu- 
larity. This national feeling showed itself 
energ(*tically during the last ten years, wlien 
it was proposed to erect a monument to the 
memory of Arminius, a plan which met with 
universal approbation, and, notwithstanding 
the gigantic proportions of the proposed mo- 
nument, was so liberally supported tliat it 
will be finished in less than two years 
hence. The monument is to be erected 
on the highest summit of the Osuing, a 
conical mountain of 1800 feet elevation 
above the sea, and visible at a great dis- 
tance. It is a bronze statue of Arminius, 
who holds a sword erected in his right 
hand, his face turned towards the Rhine. 
The height of this statue will Ik? eighty feet, 
and it will stand on a pedestal one hundred 
feet high, supported by oak-trees as columns, 
and adorned by oak-branches and leaves in the 
form of Gothic ornaments. It has been cal- 
culated that this statue will be clearlj visible 
at a distance of sixty miles. (Tacitus, An- 
naleSf i. 65, 57 — 70 ; ii. 7 — 23, 44, 45, 88 ; 
Dion Cassius, Ivi. 18 —24; Velleius Pater- 
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cuius, ii. 117 — 120; Florus, iv. 12; Sueto-* 
nius, Augustus, xxiii. 7.) W.P. 

ARxMi'NIUS, JACO'BUS, the founder of 
the Arminian Church, was born in tlie year 
1580, at Oudewater, a small town of Holland, 
through which the little river Issel flows* 
His real name in Latin was Jacobus Her- 
manni, which in Dutch is Jacob Harmensen. 
For Harmensen he adopted the Latinized 
form Arminius, evidently at an early iK?riod 
of his life. As OudewattT means in Dutch 
“ Old Water,” VeU?res Aqiiic, Arminius is 
generally surnamed in his works Veteraqui- 
nas. He lost his father, Hermann, who was 
a cutler, in his infancy ; and his mother, An- 
gelica, was left with two sons and a daughter 
in very stmitened circumstances. But the 
young Arminius found a protector in 
Theodorus yRmilius, who had once been a 
Roman Catholic priest, but had renounced 
his religion because he considered the sacri- 
fice? of the mass idolatrous. iEinilius took 
Arminius witli him to Utrecht, and sent him 
to the school of that place. In his fifteenth 
year Arminius lost his kind patron by death ; 
but another protector, a native of Oudewater, 
named Rudolph Snellius, t(K>k him under his 
care, and removed him to Marburg, the 
capital of Upper Hesse (1575). Arminius 
had sc-arcely arrived at Marburg, when he 
heard that his native town had been sacked 
by the Sj)auiards and the inhabitants put to 
the sword. Hun 7 ing back to Oudewater, 
he found that his mother, sister, brother, and 
his other relations had been killed. He re- 
turned to Marburg on foot. He went thence 
to Rotterdam, and wa.s received into the house 
of Peter Bertius, the pastoi* of the Reformed 
Church in that town. In the same year, 
1575, he was sent, Avith Peter Bertius the 
younger, who afterwards pronounced his 
funeral oration, to the University of Leiden, 
which had just been founded. After he had 
studied at Leiden for six years, “ the direc- 
tors of the body of merchants” of Amsterdam 
undertook to bear the expenses of his future 
education for the ministiy. Arminius signed 
an agreement, I3tli September, 1581, that 
after he had been ordained he would not 
serve in the church of any other city without 
the pcmiission of the burgomasters of Am- 
sterdam. In 1582 he was sent to Geneva, 
which .was then the great school of theology 
for all the Reformed churches, and where 
the doctrines of Calvin were then taught in 
their most rigorous shape by Theodore Beza. 
At Geneva, Arminius formed that close 
friendship which united him through life 
with Uyttenbogaert of Utrecht, whom Armi- 
nius used to call his sacred anchor. 

Duriim his residence at Geneva he gave 
great o^nct? to some of. the Aristotelian 
teachers of the Gepeva school, advocat- 
ing in public and lecturing in private to his 
friends on the Logic of Ramus. He had 
imbibed a love for the philosophical and 
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logical principles of Ramus from his patron 
Snellius. Thinking it advisable to leave 
Geneva for a short time, he went to Basel, 
where the faculty of divinity offered to con- 
fer upon him the degree of doctor gratis; 
but he declined it, considering himself too 
young, 

Finding that those whom he had formerly 
irritated by his attachment to the doctrines 
of Ramus were willing to overlook the of- 
fence, he moderated his own ardour, and 
continued his theological studies for three 
years more at Geneva. In ir)8fi the fame of 
James Zabai’ella, who was professspr of phi- 
losophy at Padua, induced him to take a 
journey into Italy in the company of a friend. 
They first went to hear the professor at 
Padua, and from Padua jiroceeded to Rome. 
After spending seven months in this journey, 
Araiinius came back to (jleneva, and soon 
received an order from the burgomasters of 
Amsterdam to return to that town. He had 
taken this journey without thdir knowledge, 
and rumours had spread abroad tliat he had 
kissed the pope’s slipper, held interooui’se 
wMth the Jesuits, and esiKJoially with (Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, — that, in short, he had be- 
come a Roman Catholic, ’rhe testimony of 
his friend cleared him from these charges, 
but “some weak brethren” continued to 
cavil and speak against him. Anninius u.scd 
afterwards to say that he derived no little 
benefit from this journey, as “he saw at 
Rome a mystery of iniipiity much more foul 
than he had ever ima^^ined, and everything 
that had ever been said or written of the 
Itomaii Court of Antichrist was nothing in 
comparison with what he had seen.” He 
was ordained minister at Amsterdam on the 
11th of August, 1588, when he was twenty- 
eight years ohl, and he soon became distin- 
guished as a preacher. 

In 1589 occurred an event which eventu- 
ally led Armiiiius to renounce the theological 
opinions in which he had been carefully 
brought up, and p^’opagate other doctrines. 
The^ore Coornhert of Atusterdam pub- 
lished several works, in which he attacked 
the doctrine of predestination, which was 
taught by Beisa and tlic Geneva school. 
To obviate Coornhert's objections, some mi- 
nisters of Delft proposed a change in Beza’s 
doctrine. They agreed with Beza that di- 
vine predestination was the antecedent, un- 
conditional, and immutable decree of Go<l 
concerning the salvation or damnation of 
each individual ; but whereas Beza repre- 
sented man, not considered as fallen or even 
as created, as the object of this unconditional 
decree, the ministers of Delft made this 
peremptory decree subordinate to the crea- 
tion and fall of man. Thejr thought this 
hypothesis would do away with Coornhert’s 
objection, that the doctrine of absolute de- 
crees represented God as the author of sin — 
as such decrees made sin necessary and in- 
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evitable, no less than damnation. Arminiuti 
was recpiested to reftite the work of the 
ministers of Delft. Fresh from the lessems 
of Beza he consented, but as he examined 
the arguments of Beza and the ministers, he 
began to doubt which of the tw’o view's to 
adopt. The moiv he considered that hypo- 
thesis which he had undertaken to refute, 
the more he became inclined to embrace it 
himself, and doubts as to the tnith of the 
whole Calvinistic theory arose in his mind. 
He detennined, therefore, to lay aside the 
design of writing any answer, and to devote 
himself to a serious examination of the ques- 
tion of predestination. Meanwhile, on the 
Kith of September, 1590, he married Eliza- 
lieth Reael, daughter of liaiirent Reael, a 
judge and senator of Amsterdam. 

In the course of his sermons at Amsterdam, 
Anninius commenced an exposition of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. In 1591, his 
interpretation of the seventh chapter— that 
the apostle was spi'aking of one who was 
still unregenerate, though in tlie next degree 
below regeneration — subjected him to a 
charge of Pelagianism, as attributing too 
much g(K)d to the unregi‘n(*rate man. He 
endeavoured to justify bimsc'lf in a conference 
which he held with his colleague in the 
ministry, Plancius ; but the disputes between 
him and Plancius continued till the next 
year, when the magistrates of Amsterdam 
exhorted them both to keep quiet. Again, 
in 1593, his interpretation of the ninth 
chapter renewed the disputes between him 
and the other ministers of Amsterdam. ’Phis 
ninth chapter was regarded by the advocates 
of absolute predestination as their stronghold, 
but Arminius interpreted it as if it had nothing 
to do with the doctrine. The consistory of 
Amsterdam gave an audience to the conUmd- 
ing parties, and ordered them to cease all 
controversy, until a general synod could be 
summoned to dctcnniiie the subject of the 
dispute. 

Arminius, however, did not publicly pro- 
ix>und those peculiar doctrines on predesti- 
nation and grace which constitute Arminian- 
ism, as distinguished from Calvinism, until 
the year 1(104, when he was professor of 
divinity in the University of Leiden. As 
early as 1591, soon after he had read the 
works of Coornhert, he expressed his doubts 
as to the Calvinistic doctrine in his let- 
ter to Grynceus, which is extant in the 
“ Bibliotheca Bremensis Thcolog. Philolo- 
gica,” tom. iii. p. 384; in 1590 he sent to 
Gellius Snecanus his “Analysis of the Ninth 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans,” in 
which he declares that this chapter dot^s not 
support the decree of absolute election and re- 
probation; in 1597 he held his “Friendly 
Conference with Francis Junius” (Du Jon); 
and in 1 598 he wrote his examination of the 
work of Perkins : yet his election to the pro- 
fessorship at Jxjiden proves that he had not 
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yet openly proposed his whole theory. A 
general suspicion of his heterodoxy had gone 
abroad, but he either had not systematised 
his views, or he was afraid to express diem 
fiilly. 

In 1602 a pestilential disease raged at Am- 
sterdam and the neighbouring towns, during 
which Arminius showed the greatest courappe 
and kindness in visiting tlie sick. The dis- 
ease carried off two of the professors of the 
University of Leiden, Lucas Trelcatius, the 
elder, and Francis Junius, professor of divi- 
nity. The curators of the University turned 
their eyes upon Arminius as a lit successor 
to Junius; but it was only after rejieatcd ap- 
plications on the part of the University that 
the authorities of Amsterdam consented to 
give him permission to leave on the 1.5th of 
April, 1603. As he was suspected of hold- 
ing heterodox opinions, before he was finally 
appointed he held a conference with Francis 
Gomar, wlio was also professor of divinity 
at Leiden, and who became afterwards his 
capital enemy, at the Hague, the Gth of May, 
1603: and the result was, that Gomar de- 
clareil the suspicions entertained of Arminius 
to be groundless. He underwent another 
examination, a private one, conducted by Go- 
xnar, for the degree of doctor of divinity, 
which he received the 11th of July, 1603. 
Arminius was the first on whom the Univer- 
sity of I.«eiden conferred the degree of doctor. 

On the 7th of February, 1 604, Arminius 
propounded certain theses on predestination, 
of which the sum was this : — ** Divine Pre- 
destination is the decree of God in Christ, by 
which he has decreed with himself from 
eternity, to justify, adopt, and gift with eter- 
nal life, to the praise of his glorious grace, 
the faithful whom he has decreed to gift with 
faith. On the other hand, Keprobation is 
the decree of the anger or severe will of God, 
by which he has determined from eternity, 
for the purpose of showing his anger and 
power, to condemn to eternal death, as 
placed out of union with Christ, the unbe- 
lieving who, by their own fault and the just 
judgment of God, are not to believe.” On the 
last day of October, Gomar openly attacked 
these positions of Arminius, and from this day 
may be dated the long series of tumults 
which ensued. In 1605 Anninius was cre- 
ated Rector Magnificus of the University, 
which oflice he quitted February 8lh, 1606. 
Meanwhile the disputes continiuHi. Festus 
Hommius, a minister of Leiden, Janus Kuch- 
lin, principal of the Theological College, and 
the uncle of Anninius, were among his 
warmest adversaries. Deputies from the 
churches of all tlie provinces of Holland, and 
deputies from the Synod of Ijciden, required 
from him a .conference on the subject of his 
opinions. Preachers attacked him from the 
pulpit as a Pelagian, and worse than a Pe- 
lagian. A National Synod, which had not 
b^n held for twenty years, was demanded, 
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to settle the disputes about predestination. 
The States-General granted permission, on 
the 15th of March, 1606, to convoke the sy- 
nod. On the 22nd of May, 1607, an assem- 
bly was held at the Hague, at which Armi- 
nius was present, to settle the manner in 
which the S 3 rnod was to be held. In 1608, 
Arminius himself and his friend Uyttenbo- 
gaert applied to the States of Holland to con- 
voke a Synod, that these grave controversies 
might be settled. In the same year Armi- 
nius and Gomar held a conference before the 
Supreme Court of the Hague, which declared 
in Its report that tliese two professors dilfered 
oil points of little importance, and unessential 
to religion. Arminius gave in an account of 
his opinions to the States at the Hague on tlie 
30th of Octolier, 1608. 

B(^fore the proposed synod could be held 
Arminius died. All these disputes embit- 
tered his life and hastened his end. The 
disease which carried him otf at last had 
long lain latent. Tt broke out on the 7th of 
Febinary, 1 609 ; but he recovered so far as 
to resume the usual duties of his professor- 
ship, though still weak. At last he sunk 
under his disorder, and expired 19th Octo- 
ber, 1609. His death was most painful ; and 
to bodily pain was added mental anguish at 
the misrepresentations, as he deemed them, 
of his religious opinions. “ O dreadful and 
tormenting anguish,” says his friend Bar- 
tius, in the funeral oration upon Arminius : 
“ How often* have we heard him in bitter 
groans cry out, when by himself, as the pro- 
phet did, ‘ O me, O mother, why did you 
lx*ar me, a man at enmity with all the 
world ? 1 have neither put out to usury nor 

taken in upon usury from any one, and yet 
every one curaeth me.* Then he would re- 
cover his reason again, and be calm and 
sedate.** Brandt omits this particular, and 
says tliat he died in peace. The enemies of 
Arminius attributed his sufferings to divine 
vengeance. Seven sons and two daughters 
survived him. The curators of the Univer- 
sity of Leiden allowed his wife and cliildreu 
a pension. 

In 1610 the followers of Arminius, who had 
become numerous, presented a petition to the 
States of Holland and West Friesland, which 
was called a “Remonstrance.** They were 
named Remonstrants in consequence ; and as 
the Calvinists presented a “ Counter-Remon- 
strance,** they were called Contra-Remon- 
strants. After the death of Arminius the 
controversy between his disciples and their 
opponents raged more fiercely. Attempts 
were made by the authorities to reconcile me 
two contending parties, by a conference be- 
tween them at the Hague in 1611, a discus- 
sion at Delft in 1613, and also by an edict in 
1614, enjoining peace. At last the States- 
General issued an order for the assembling 
of a National Synod. It met at Dort, in Hol- 
land, and opened 13th November, 1618. It& 
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sittings continued through this year and the 
next. This famous synod condemned en> 
tirely “five Articles” in which the Armi- 
nians expressed their opinions. These arti- 
cles had been drawn up in IGIO, pi*esented 
in tlie conference at the Hague in Kill, and 
finally laid before the Synod of Dort. To 
fix the sense of the passages in the Scriptures 
which related to tlie dispute, a new Dutch 
translation of the whole Bible, from the origi- 
nal Hebrew and Greek, was undertaken at 
the command of the synod. This new version 
was published in 1G37. The Ariniuiaiis being 
dissatisfied with the version of the New Tes- 
tament, made anotlier version of "the New 
I'estament, from the Greek, which was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1()80. The Armi- 
nians were subjected to severe penalties. 
They were all deprived of their sacred and 
civil offices, and their ministers were for- 
bidden to preach. Many retired to Antwerp 
and France : a considerable body emigrated 
to Holstein, upon the invitation of Friederich, 
Duke of Holstein, and built the town of Fre- 
derickstadt in the duchy of Schleswig. Among 
the ministers who accompunied this colony 
were Conrad Voi*stius, Nicholas (Jrevincho- 
vius, Simon Goulart, Janus Narsius, John 
Gi’evius, Marcus Walther. After the death 
of Maurice in I (>2.5, the Anniuians were 
allowed to return by his brother and suc- 
cessor, Friederich Heinrich. The exiles from 
France and the Spanish Netherlands came 
back and established congregations in various 
places, particularly at Kotterdam and Ani- 
steiHlam. At Amsterdam they founded a 
school, where two professors prepared stu- 
dents for the ministry : one taught ttteology ; 
and the other history, philosophy, and the 
learned languages. Simon Episcopius w^as 
the first professor of theology at Amsterdam, 
and many celebinted men succcetled him in 
the course of time ; among wln)m wen; Ste- 
phen Curcelhcus (Etienne de Courcelles), 
Aniold Pdllenburg, Pliilip Limborch, John 
le Clerc, Adrian van Cattenburgh, and John 
James Wetstein. 

It is questioned how far Arminius himself 
departed from the opinions entertained by 
the Calvinists, and whether he taught his 
disciples those doctrines which they after- 
wards professed. His works show that his 
followers expressed their master’s sentiments 
on the points of predestination and grace in 
the fiunous Five Articles. These articles are 
drawn up almost entirely in words which 
may be found in his writings. The following 
is a literal translation of them : — 

1. God, by an eternal anil immutable de- 
cree ordained in Jesus Christ, his Son, before 
the foundation of the world to save in Christ, 
because of Christ, and through Christ, from 
out^ of the human race, which is fallen and 
subject to un, ffiose who by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit believe in the same his Son, and 
who by the same grace persevere unto the 


end in that faitli and the obedience of fiiith ; 
but, on the contrary, to leave in sin and sub- 
ject to wrath those who are not converted 
and are unbelieving, and to condemn tliem us 
aliens from Christ, according to the Gospel, 
John iii. 36. 2. To which end Jesus Christ, 

the Saviour of tlie world, died for all and 
each one, so that he has gained for all, 
through the death of Christ, reconciliation 
and remission of sins; on this conditiou, 
however, tliat no one in reality enjoys that 
remission of sins except the faithful man, 
and this, too, according to the Gospel, John 
iii. 1 6, and 1 John ii. 2. 3. But man has not 
from himself, or by the power of his free- 
will, saving faitli, inasmuch as in the state of 
defection and sin he cannot think or do of 
himself anything good, which is, indeed, 
really good, such as saving faith is ; but it is 
necessary for him to be born again and re- 
newed i>y God in (’hrist through his Holy 
Spirit, in his mind, affections or will, and all 
his faculties, so that he may l>e able to under- 
stand, think, wish, and perform something 
go(xl, according to that saying of Christ in 
John XV. 5. 4. It is this grace of God 

which begins, promotes, and perfects every- 
thing good, and this to such a degren; that 
even the regenerate man without this preced- 
ing or adventitious grace, exciting, conse- 
(pient, and co-operating, can neither think, 
wish, or do anything gootl, nor even resist 
any evil temptation: so that all the good 
works which we can think of are to be attri- 
buted to the grace of God in Christ. But as 
to the manner of the operation of tliat grace, 
it is not irresistible, for it is said of many 
that they resisted the Holy Spirit, in Acts vii. 
51, and many other places. 5. Those who 
are grafted into (ffirist by a true faith, and, 
therefore, partake of his vivifying Spirit, 
have abundance of means by which they 
may fight against Satin, sin, the world, and 
their own flesh, and obtain the victory, 
always, however, by the aid of the grace of 
the lloly Spirit; Jesus Christ assists them 
by his Spirit in all temptations, and stretches 
out his hand ; and provided they are ready 
for the contest, and seek his aid, and are not 
wanting to their duty, he strengthens them 
to such a degree that th(*y cannot be seduced 
or snatched from the hands of Christ by any 
fraud of Satan or violence, according to that 
saying, John x. 28. “ No one shall pluck, 
them out of my hand.” But whether these 
very persons cannot by their own negligence 
desert the commencement of their lieing in 
Christ, and embrace again the present world, 
fall back from the holy doctrine once com- 
mitted to them, make shipwreck of their con- 
science, and fall from grace; this must be 
more fully examined and weighed by the 
Holy Scripture, before men can teach it with 
full tranquillity of mind and confidence. 

The last proposition the Arminians after- 
wards so completely modified as to assert ex- 
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plicitly that it ig possible for a true believer 
to loi^ his faith and fall from grace. The 
Arminians at first explained these five pro- 
positions, in such manner that they taught 
the Lutheran doctrine. Hut their adversaries 
asserted that they were Pelagians and Soci- 
nians at heart. It cannot be denied that, 
after the Synod of Dort, the chief Arminian 
teachers gave these propositions such an in- 
terpretation tliat they seemed to differ very 
little from those who say that men do not 
require divine aid to be converted and lead 
a holy life ; and some of their teachers, un- 
doubtedly, incline towar<is Socinianisin. 

Up to the time of the Syiuxl of Uort these 
five points alone constituted the differences 
between the Arminians and tin? Calvinists. 
After the Synod of Dort, Arminianism became 
a very indefinite thing, and the Arminians 
had no system of theology. They i)oint to 
the “ Confession,” wliich was drawn up by 
Episcopius, as their formula and rule of faith : 
but it is capable of various interpretations, 
and their several teachers interpret it in dif- 
ferent ways ; nor are they bound down to it 
by any oath or promise. Tlie only doctrine 
to which the Arminians have adhered through- 
out is this — that the merits of the Saviour 
extend to every one, and that none perish by 
any fixed and inevitable decree of God, but 
all by their own fault. Put even tliis doc- 
trine of the universal love of G<k 1 to man is 
variously explained by their different <lqctors. 
On other, and the most weighty, doctrines of 
Christianity, their teachers advance very dif- 
ferent opinions. The great object which the 
Arminians openly professed after the time of 
the Synod of Dort, was to unite into one 
family the various bodies of Christians, ex- 
cepting the Roman Catholics, however tliey 
may differ in points of doctrine or chiu’ch 
government. With this view the leading 
principle which they laid down is- that very 
few things are necessary to be lujlieved for 
salvation ; and that every one may think as 
he pleases concerning God and religion, pro- 
vided he lives a pious and virtuous life. Some 
suppose that file Apostles’ Creed is the test 
which they offer for communion ; but “ they 
are mistaken,” says John le Clerc, one of the 
most distinguished among the Arminians; 

the Arminians offer communion to all who 
receive the Holy Scripture as the sole rule 
of faith and manners, and who are neither 
idolators nor persecutors.” {Bibliothcque A«- 
cienne et Moaernef tom. xxv. p. 1 1 9.') In the 
preface to his Latin translation of Hammond’s 
New Testament, where he addresses the 
learned among the Remonstrants (p. 3), the 
same authority says, “You are accustomed 
to profiiss that they alone are excluded from 
your community who are contaminated by 
idolatry ; who do not hold the Scripture as 
the rule of fiiith ; who tread under fot)t the 
holy precepts -of CSirist by 'an impure life; 
and, finally, thm who persecute others for 


the sake of religion.” The Arminians ex- 
cluded the Roman Catholics from their com- 
munion, because they considered the Roman 
Catholics persecutors. 

The man who drew up this system, and 
who was the greatest Arminian teacher, was 
Simon Episcopius. But tliat the aim of Ar- 
minius was to unite all sects of Christians, 
with the exception of Roman Catholics, into 
one community, is manifest from a passage in 
his will, where he says, “ I have studied to 
inculcate everything which might contribute, 
accoi’ding to the word of God, to the propa- 
gation and increase of truth, of the (^^Jhnstian 
religion, of the true worship of God, of gene- 
ral piety, and a holy conversation among 
men; and finally, to that tranquillity and 
peace which befit the Christian name, ex- 
cluding Papacy, with which no unity of faith, 
no bond of piety, or of (Christian peace can be 
maintained.” The testimony of Brandt, the 
biographer of Arminius (p. 439), is to the same 
effect, and may be added to the proof from 
the will wliich Mosheim adduced in support 
of the statement, that Arminius taught his 
followers that form of religion which Episco- 
pius and others more boldly announced. 

Arminius was of the middling height; his 
eyes were black and keen, his countenance 
calm, his limbs well-knit and strong; his 
voice was Weak, hut agreeable ; and he had 
the fxiwer of adapting its tones to the subject 
which Iwi was treating. His disposition and 
conversation were cheerful. His whole his- 
tory shows that he was a man of a bold and 
inquiring spirit. In the preface to the De- 
crees of the Synod of Dort he is described as 
a man fif g lively and well-exercised mind ; 
but “ he was never pleased with anything but 
what came recommended to him under some 
show of novelty ; so that he seemed to dislike 
the doctrines received in the churches for tliis 
very reason, that they were received.” His 
own answer was, that truth and candour 
obliged him to ojipose doctrines which in his 
Opinion made God the author of sin, and that 
his views were not opposed to the Belgic 
Confession. While, on the one hand. King 
James I. of England called him “ an enemy 
to GchI,” in a letter, of the year 1011, to the 
States of tlie United Provinces : his admirers 
say that “ in all things which constitute a 
grave and Christian man, and a consummate 
doctof of the Church, as far as human infir- 
mities allowed, he was second to none.” His 
enemies allowed tliat his life was irreproach- 
able. He fasted frequently. His motto 
was, “ A good conscience is Paradise.” 

The works of Arminius do not show any 
great knowledge of the Fathers or ecclesias- 
tical antiquity ; but they contain evidence of 
a clear and vigorous mind. ' His manner is 
exceedingly methodical and rather scholastic, 
but his style is characterized by that sim- 
plicity and clearness which his followers have 
always regarded as one of tlie chief excellen- 
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cies of a theologian. No rhetorical omameuts 
are to be Ibtiud in the sermons, academical 
discourses, and treatises of Armiuius. Ar- 
minius eitiicr could not use them, or he con- 
sidered them inconsistent with the simplicity 
of the Gospel. He was acquainted with 
Hebrew and the Oriental languages, which 
he considered of great importance for a theo- 
lo^an. He also wrote Latin verse. To ob- 
tain a knowledge of his theological views, his 
“ Disputationes PublicsB et Private " should 
be particularly consulted. The opinion of 
Anninius as to the divinity of Christ was^ 
that he was aM ©cos,* if that word was un- 
derstood to mean “ true and Veal Cr<Ml,” but 
not if it meant ** God of himself.” This last 
opinion, he says, was contrary to Scripture and 
to antiquity, which taught that the divinity 
of the Son was derived from the Father by 
eternal generation. lie always repudiated 
all charges of Pelagianism and Socinianism. 

The follow’irig are the works of Aniiinius : 
Five speeches: -1. “Oratio de Sacerdotio 
Christi,” delivered when he was made doctor 
of divinity. 2. “ De Objeeto Theologia*.” 
3. “ De Authore et fine 'riieologiaj.” 4. 
“De Certitudine Sacro-sanctic Theologiie.” 
These last three were deiivt‘red by Ariuinius 
when he began his lectures as professor of 
divinity at I^ideu. .0. “ De coin]Mmendo 
dissidio Religionis inter Christhmo.s” deli- 
vered February 8, lfi()5, when he (piitted the 
office of rector of tlu^ university. 6. “ De- 
claratio Sententiic D. ,Jac. Anniiiii.” In this 
treatise Ariuinius makes an ample statement 
of his own opinions. 7. “ llesponsio ad 
XXXI. Articulos.” These thirty-one arti- 
cles w’erc falsely attribnied to A nninius. 8. 
Qurcstiones novcm.,.cuni D. I. Anninii ad 
eas Responsionibus, atque Aiiterotematis ex 
ad verso totidem a His,” dated November, lfiO.5. 

9. “ Disputationes Publicu! et Privafcu.” These 
disputations represent the opinions of Armi- 
iiius on nearly the whole compass of theology. 

10. “ I. Arrainii arnica cum Fraiici.sco Ju- 
nio de PrtEdestinntione per Hteras habita 
Collatio.” 11. “Examen Libel li Perkinsiani 
de Pnedestinationis Ordine et Modo,” with 
an Appendix containing an “ Analysis of the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle of Paid the Apos- 
tle to the Romans.” The “ Examen” is an 
answer to a work called “Armilla aurea,” 
&c., which was published in 1.592 by William 
Perkins, a divine of Cambridge, and which 
w^ very popular, both in bingland and abroad. 
Fifteen editions of an English translation were 
printed in England in twenty years. Perkins 
digested the Supralapsarian doctrines into a 
more systematic and distinct form tlian any 
former divine. The “ Analysis” is a letter 
to Gellius Snecanus, a minister in Friesland, 
which was written in 1596, when Arminius 
discovered from a work of Snecanus entitled 
“ Isagogc in IX^ Caput ad Romanos,” that this 
minister explained this ninth chapter in the 
same manner as himself. 12. “Dc vero et 
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genuiuo sensu Cap. V II. Epistolw ad Romanos 
Dissertatio,” written probably during the 
course of the year 1591. 13. “ Epistola ad 

Hippolytiiiu h Collibus,” c^c., dated 51h April, 

1 I.K3ideu. 1 4. Several articles of religion, 
which were matters of controversy among the 
Reformed churches. All these treatises, after 
having been published separately, were col- 
lected and published in one volume, 4to., at 
redden, 1629, at Frankfort, 1631 and 1635, 
and, as it seems, elsewhere. Prefixed to these 
treatises is an “ Oration on the I^ife and 
Death” of Arminius, delivered on tlie day of 
his funeral, 22nd October, 1609, by Peter 
Bcrtiiis, in the “ theological auditory” of the 
University of Leiden. The whole collection 
is dedicated, by the nine orphan children of 
Arminius, to the curators of the Academy and 
the burgomasters of Leiden. 15. “Examen 
Thesium Francisci Comari dc Pnedestina- 
tioiic,” 4to. 1645, edited by Stcpbaims Cur- 
celUeus ( Etienne de Courcelles), who annexed 
the theses of Gomar and a preface. 16. 
Many letters of Anniiiins are extant in the 
collection entitled “ Pricstantium ac Enidi- 
torum Virorum Epistohn Ecelesiasticie et 
Theologicie,” &.C., Amsterdam, 1660, 8vo., 
1684, fob, 1704,fol. 

The documents in which the Anninians set 
forth their theological tenets are: — 1. Their 
“ Remonstrance,” presented in 1610 to the 
States, hut first printed in 1617. 2. “Con- 

fessio sive Declaratio Sententia.',” &c., Har- 
derwyck, 1622, 4to., written by Episcopius, 
and inserted in his “Opera,” tom. ii. pt. ii., 
p. 69 — 94, Rotterdam, 1665, fql. It is extant 
also in Dutch and German. 3. “ Apologia 
pro Confessione,” whicli was also written by 
Episcopius in answer to a Confutation of the 
Confession published by the Leiden divines. 
It is inserted in his “ Opera,” tom. ii. part ii., 
p. 9.5 — 283. It was fii-st printed in l(i29, 4to. 
4. The “ Catechism,” written probably by Jo. 
Uyttenlmgaert, and entitled “ Onderwy singe 
ill de Christelycke Religie,” iScc., Rotterdam, 
1640, 8 VO. 5. “Acta et Scripta Synodalia 
Dordracena,” printed apparently at llarder- 
wyck, 1620, 4to., but probably at Antwerp, 
or on board ship. This work must not be 
confounded with the “Acta Syiiodi Na- 
tionalis,” published at Dort in l(i20. The 
more modern Arminian tenets are set forth 
in the treatise of Episcopius, entitled “ Verus 
Theologus Remoustrans, sive vera Kemon- 
strantium Theologiaj de Errantihus dilucida 
Declaratio.” {Opera ^ tom. ii. p. 508, &c.) 

The earliest authority for the Life of Armi- 
nius is Petnis Bertius, “De Vita et Obitii J, 
Arminii Oratio.” The fullest and most accu- 
rate account is given by Caspar Brandt, u 
minister of the church of the Remonstrants 
at Amsterdam, in his “Historia Vitae J. Ar- 
minii,” Amsterdam, 1724, 8vo., a posthumous 
work, which was published by Gerhard 
Brandt, the historian, who was the son of Cas- 
par. It was republished, with a preface and 
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some notes by the historian Mosheim, Bruns- 
wick, 1725, 8vo.. A list of the histories and 
Confessions of the Arminians is given by J. C. 
Kocher, “ Bibliotheca Theologiaj Symlwlicfie,** 
p. 481, &c. ; and by G. S. Franck, “ Dissertatio 
Theologica de Historia Dogmatum Arminia- 
uoriim,” Keil, 1813, 8vo. The chief historians 
of the whole controversy between tlie Armi- 
nians and Calvinists are as follows. The 
Arminian writers are Gerhard Brandt, “ His- 
toric der Ileformatie,” &c., which is the most 
copious account extant, and of which there 
are many epitomes in English and French ; 
Phil. Liirila>rch, “ Historia Vitas Sim. Epis- 
copii,” Amsterdam, 1701, 8vo., and “Relatio 
Historica de Origine et Progressu Controver- 
siarum in Fmderato Belgio de Pncdestina- 
tione,” &c., which last work is subjoined to 
the later editions of his “ Theologia Chris- 
tiana;** Joannes Uyttenbogaert, “ Kerckelijcke 
Historic,** 8cc., p. 1071, &c., Rotterdam, 1047, 
fol. On the Calvinistic side the chief worlcs 
are, Jac. Trigland, “ Den recht-ghematichden 
Christen,” Amsterdam, 1615, 4to.; Jacobus 
Leydekker, “ Eere van de Nationale Synode 
van Dordregt,” Amsterdam, 1705 — 1707, 
4to. ; “ Acta Synodi Nationalis,’* &c., Dort, 
1620, 4to. Adrian van Cattenburgh gives 
an account of the various Arminian writers 
in his ** Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remonstran- 
tium,’* Amsterdam, 1728, 4to. Peter Ileylyn 
wrote a history of the Five Articles, entitled 
“Historia Quinqu-Articularis,*’ &c., London, 
.1660, 4to. The writers on the Council of Dort 
are enumerated by Fabricius, “Bibliotheca 
Giwca,” lib. 6, c. 4, vol. xi. p. 723. Burnet, 
on the Seventeenth Article <)f the English 
Church, makes some judicious remarlis on 
the question how far its Articles and Formu- 
laries are Calvinistic or Arminian. Mosheim 
{Ecclesiastical History) had well studied the 
whole controversy, and his account is impar- 
tial. Professor Stuart, of Andover, published 
a favourable and able treatise on “ The Creed 
of Amiinius, with a brief Sketch of his Life 
and Times,” in the Biblical liepertorff, An- 
dover, 1831, vol. i. No. 2, p. 225 — 308. 

C.J.S. 

ARMSDORFF, ANDREAS, was born 
at Miihlberg in Gotha, Sept. 9, 1670. On 
leaving school he studied the law, and after- 
wards became the organist of St. Andrew’s 
and also of the Merchants* Church in Erfurt. 
He died there Dec. 31, 1699. Although he 
attained tlie age of only 28 years, his com- 
positions for the church were numerous, but 
few if any of them were published. (Adc- 
lung, Supplement to Jocher, Allyem.-Gelehrten 
JLexicon.) E. T. 

ARMSTRONG, ARCHIBALD, com- 
monly • called Archy, or Archee, jester to 
James VI. of Scotland and 1. of England, 
and to his son Charles I., is said to have 
been a native of Arthuret, in Cumberland, 
according to the notice give» by Ji»ysons; but 
according to Stark, he was born in vie parish 
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of Langholm, in Roxburghshire, where it is 
asserted that he long distinguished himself as 
a dexterous sheep-stealer, until, on account of 
his nefarious practices, Eskdale became too 
liot for him, when he crept into notice about 
court, and obtained the appointment of his 
majesty’s jester. He removed with James 
to London, on his accession to the English 
throne ; and Neal relates that on occasion of 
Prince Charles’s visit to Spain in 1623, he 
put his cap on the king’s head, to intimate 
that he was a fool for sending him, and that 
when James asked him what he should do if 
^e prince returned safe home, Archy said he 
would then remove the cap to the head of 
the king of Spain. The “ Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine,” however, quotes a passage from 
j Howell’s “ Familiar Letters,” from which it 
I would appear that he was at Madrid with the 
prince on that occasion. In the succeeding 
reimi Archy displayed an almost splenetic 
dislike to Archbishop Laud, whom he fre- 
quently attacked with the most bitter sar- 
casms ; and although it was the custom of the 
times to allow almost unlimited freedoms to 
his office, the poignancy of his wit led the 
archbishop to seek and eventually to obtain 
his discharge. On one occasion, when he 
was present, Archy asked leave to say grace, 
and being allowed, he said, “Great praise 
be given to God, and little Laud to the 
devil but what sealed liis condemnation 
was his conduct on occasion of tlie unsuc- 
cessful attempt to introduce the liturgy into 
Scotland, when he tauntingly asked the arch- 
bishop “ Wheats feule now ) Does not your 
grace hear the news from Striveliug about 
the liturgy?” Laud complained of the in- 
dignity to the privy council, and the result 
was that on the llth of March, 1637-8, he 
was formally dismissed from his office, his 
coat being strip|)ed over his head. He was 
succeeded by Muckle John, who was the last 
person regidarly retained at the English court 
in that capacity. That Archy accumulated 
a good deal of money while in favour, may 
be presumed not only from the inscription 
attached to a portrait which accompanied a 
printed collection of his jests, which states that 
** Archee, by kings and princes graced of late, 
Jested himself into a fair estate 
but also from the remark of Garrard, who, 
in relatin|r in one of his letters the story of 
Archy’s disgrace, observes that his successor 
“ will ne’er be so rich, for he cannot abide mo- 
ney.” After leaving the court, Archy retired 
to Arthuret, which, as before stated, is by some 
supposed to have been his native place, and 
there he married, in 1646, and died at an 
advanced age, in 1672, and not in 1 660, which 
is the date given in Sir William Musgrave’s 
MS. “ Biographical Adversaria,” now in the 
British Museum, on the authority of a portrait 
in his collection. Respecting the published 
“ Jests,” ascribed to Archy, many of which are 
probably not by him, some iuteresting particu- 
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lars arc given in the papers in the “ Gentie- 
man’s Magazine,” referred ta below, which 
contain also further particulars of his history. 
There is in the library of the British Museum 
a small <marto pamphlet, printed in 1G41, en- 
titled “ Archy’s Dream, sometimes lester to 
his majestie, but exiled the court by Can- 
terburie’s malice ; with a relation for wliom 
stood ^oide an odde chaire in Hell,” which 
forms an additional testimony of the virulent 
resentment of Archy against the prelate. 
(Stark, Biof^raphia Scotica; Lysons, Maqna 
Britannia, iv. 13; Neal, History of the Pu- 
ritans, (Toulmin’s) edition of 1 794, ii. 132,* 
307, 308 j Granger, Bioarajthiml History of 
England', GentiematCs Magazine, xci., part 
i. 23, 24, and part ii. 214 — 210, and ciii. 
part i. 20, 27.) J. T. S. 

ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS, M.D. (called 
John in Musgrave’s MS. Obituary in the 
British Museum), a physician at Upping- 
ham in Rutlandshire, known as the inventor 
of a vegetable green paint, died in May, 1789. 
In 1783 he published, at Stiimford, a quarto 
pamphlet entitled “ An Account of a newly- | 
invented beautiful Green Paint, lasting in 
the open air, and daily improving by the 
Winds, Sunshine, and Rains.” Watt also 
refers to a pajier by him in the “ Medical 
Commentaries,” vol. ix. p. .317, entitled an 
“ Account of Singular Convulsive Fits in 
Three Children of one Family.” (Watt, 
Bibliotheca Britannica ; Gentlenutn.s, Eu- 
ropean, and Scots* Magazines for 1789, pp. 
467, 424, and 2.59.) J. T. S. 

ARMSTRONG, GEORGE, M.D., brother 
to the author of the “ Art of Preserving 
Health,” practised phannucy at Hampstead 
for several years, but after obtaining his di- 
ploma as physician, removed to London, 
where, in 1769, he established a disixmsary, 
supported by subscriptions, for the relief of 
the infant poor. The dispensary was ori- 
ginally established in his own hoiLse in Red 
Lion-s(|uare, but, after an intermediate re- 
moval, it was eventually fixed in Soho-square, 
and during a perod of twelve years and nine 
months, from its institution in April, 1769, to 
DecemW, 1781, when the ill health of Arm- 
strong compcll<^ him to give it up, nearly 
thirty-five thousand children were relieved 
and supplied with medicine from it. Ikmefi- 
cial as the institution was generally admitted 
to be, it met with so little pecuniaiy encourage- 
ment that throughout the period of its re- 
maining open it was a burden upon Dr. Arm- 
strong, and when he could no longer attend 
to it, it was relinquished altogether. He 
states that it was, as fiir as he knew, the only 
charity of the kind ever instituted for the 
relief of children only, and he expressed an 
opinion that no similar institution ever esta- 
blished had done so much good, or saved so 
many liy^ at so small an expense. He adds, 
that “ being the first charitahlc institution of 
the kind, it may justly claim the merit of 
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having given rise to all the other charitable 
dispensaries in the kingdom.” It is stated 
in Rees’s “ Cyclopaedia,” tliat Armstrong died 
in obscurity, but when we have been unable 
to ascertain. He left a widow and three 
daughters, and to the latter his brother John 
bequeathed his property. 

The peculiar attention to the diseases of 
children which led Armstrong to the esta- 
blishment of his dispensary, induced him also 
to write an “ Essay on the Diseases most fatal 
to Infants,” to which is appended “ Rules to 
be observed in the Nursing of Children, with 
a particular view to those who are brought 
up l)y Hand.” Watt states that the first 
edition of this work, in the composition of 
whicli Armstrong is supposed, but on what 
ground does not appear, to have received 
some assistance from his brother, was pub- 
lished in 1767, and it iK'came so popular that 
several successive reprints were called for. 
The second edition appeared in 1771, in a 
small |)oeket volume, and in 1777 Armstrong 
published another, in octavo, under the al- 
tercil title of “ An Account of the Diseases 
most incident to Children, from their Birth 
till the pcri(xl of Puberty, with a successfiil 
Mithtwl of treating them.” This edition, 
which was dedicated to Queen Charlotte, 
contains, besides the “Essay on Nui*sing,” 
an Appendix termed “ A General Account 
of the DisjKjnsary for the Infant Poor,” 
which, in a much briefiT form, had Ixx'n 
printed separately about the year 1772. An 
extended edition, with many additions by 
the author himself, and an introduction and 
notes, by A. P. Buchan, M.D., was published 
in small octavo in 1808, after the death of 
Armstrong ; and the preface and account 
of the dispensary given in it were evidently 
written by Armstrong subseciuently to the 
dissolution of that establishment in 1781, 
although we find no notice of any edition 
published by Armstrong himself after that 
of 1777. (Rees, (*yclopadia. Art. “ Arm- 
strong, John ;” Watt, Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica ,* Armstrong, Works,) J. T. S. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, <»• JOIINIE, of 
Gilnockie, the hero of a romantic ballad 
printed in Scott’s “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” was a noted member of a clan or 
sept, long notorious in border history, respect- 
ing whom- Scott has collected many curious 
notices. Johnie resided at a tower (the pic- 
turesque remains of which form an illustra- 
tion to the second volume of Scott’s “ Poetical 
Works,” edit. 1833), not far from Langholm, 
and from this post, at the liead of a desperate 
band of freebooters, he scoured the country, 
and levied “ black mail,” or protection and 
forbearan(je money, for miles round. While 
he was at the height of his celebrity. King 
James V., about the vear 1529, undertook an 
expedition through the border counties, with 
a large flying anny of ten thousand men, and 
on this ootosion Armstrong, whether prompted 
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by the advice of some courtiers or not is 
uncertain, suddenly presented liiinself lx*fore 
the kin^, at the head of thirty-six horse, ar- 
rayed in all the ixiinp of border chivahy, 
apparently with high expectations of favour 
fVom his majesty. James, according to Pit- 
scottie’s account, received him sternly, ob- 
serving to his attendants, “ What wants that 
knave that a king should have ?” ile then 
ordered both him and his followers to instant 
execution —a sentence Mdiich was carried into 
effect by hanging them upon ti*ees at Carlen- 
rig Chapel, on the high road to Langholm, 
notwithstanding Armstrong’s oiler to main- 
tain himself and forty gentlemen for the con- 
tinual service of the king, without costing 
him anything, or wronging any Scottish man, 
and also to bring to his majesty, by a certain 
day, any English subject he might desire, be 
he duke, earl, or baron, either alive or dead. 
When he found that there was no hope of 
saving his life, Armstrong bore himself very 
proudly, observing, “ It is folly to seek grace 
at a graceless face ; but had I known this, 1 
shouhl have lived upon the borders in despite 
of King Harry and you both ; for 1 know 
King Ilarry would downweigh my best horse 
with gohl to know that I were condeimuHl to 
die this day.” The ballad, of which various 
vei^sions are extant, gives a rather different 
account of the affair, asserting that 

The kinj< he wrytes a hiving letter, 

With his ain hand sae tenderly. 

And he hath aent it to Johnie Armstrang, 

To cum and apeik \iith him speedily 

and the version printed hy Scott also gives a 
different account of the offers made by Arm- 
strong to the king ; but the strong i)opular 
feeling in favour of the borderer is sufficient 
to account for an attempt to aggravate the 
supposed injustice of the king. The English 
v(?rsion, of which copies exist in the llagford 
collection in the British Museum, and which 
is published in the second volume of Uitson’s 
“ Select Collection of English Songs, is very 
different. It makes Armstrong the inhabit- 
ant of Giltnock Hall, in Westmoreland, lays 
the scene of his intciwiew with the Scottish 
king at Edinburgh ; and, instead of terminat- 
ing his career by the halter, describes his 
falling upon and killing the greater part of 
the king’s guard ; and, eventually, being so 
overpowered hy numbers, that none of his 
company escaped excepting a single page. 
The same, together with further particulai’s 
of his youthffil days in the Holy Land, his 
marriage, and tlie entertainments upon the 
occasion, are given in a wretchedly-printed 
prose pamphlet, without date, in the Hazle- 
wood* collection in the British Museum. This 
“ History of Johnny Armstrong of Westmore- 
land,” speaks of Robert as the name of the 
Scottish king, and lays the date of the death' 
of Armstrong shortly after the battle of Ban- 
nockburn ; but the pamphlet is of too despi- 
cable a chameter to deserve notice, excepting 
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for its intimate connection with the history 
of the genuine Scottish ballad. (Scott, 
Mirustrehtf of the Scottish Border ^ &c.) 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, major-general and 
quarter-raaster-^eneral in the army, colonel 
of the royal regiment of foot of Ireland, sur- 
veyor-general of the Ordnance, and his ma- 
jesty’s chief engineer, was born in l573, be- 
came a fellow of the Royal Society in 1723, 
and died on the 15tli of April, 1742. This 
appears to Ije the person to whom, under the 
name of “ Colonel John Armstrong, chief 
eugineer of England,” Watt’s “Bibliotheca 
Britannica,” and some other works, attribute 
the authorship of a thin folio volume pub- 
lished in 1725, and again in 1706, mider the 
title of “ The History of the ancient and pre- 
sent state of the Navigation of the Port of 
King’s Lyn, and of Cambridge, and the rest 
of the trading towns in those parts ; and of 
the navigable rivers that have their course 
through the great level of the tens, culled 
Bedford Level.” The work also contains a 
history of the state of drainage in that level, 
from authentic records and manuscripts, “ an<l 
from observations andsinweys carefully made 
upon the spot these three years last past 
and “ the method proposed for draining the 
said fens, and amending the harbour of Lyn,” 
by Colonel Armstrong. His being the only 
name on the title-page, it has been presumed 
to be that of. the compiler of the work ; hut 
the dedication by Badeslade, whose name is 
attached to the illustrated maps, appears to fix 
the authorship upon him, while the manner in 
which Anustrong is alluded to, on p. 102, af- 
fords additional proof that his connection with 
the work wa.s merely as the author of a Re- 
port on means of draining the fens, and im- 
proving the harbour of I.(ynn, which is printed 
at length in the Appendix. This Report is 
dated 1724, and addressed to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and the Earl of I Jncoln. The papers of 
which the volume consists were drawn up by 
Walpole’s direction, for the service of the 
corjx)ratioii of I^ynn, by whose desire they 
were subsequently published. (Mus^ave^s 
MS. Bioffraphical Adversaria and Ohitnary, 
Addit. Mss., 5718 and 5727, in the British 
Museum; Gentleman* s Magazine^ xii., 219; 
London Magazine^ 1742, p. 205; Thomson, 
History of \hc Royal Society (App. p. 35) ; 
History cf the Navigation of Kinfs Lyn.) 

j T S 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, who styled him^ 
self “ Engineer in Ordinary to his Majesty,” 
was the author of an octavo volume entitled 
“The History of the Island of Minorca,” 
which was published at London in 1752. 
As an officer in the army, Armstrong had 
been placed on duty at Minorca in 1 738 ; and 
lieing of an inquisitive turn, he collected, 
during his residence on the island, the mate- 
rials for his work, which is written in .Uie 
form of lettera, bearing date from 1740 to 
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June, 1 742, the last of which intimates a de- 
sire to return to England, and therefore pro- 
bably indicates the time when he left Mi- 
norca. The epistolary form is, however, 
evidently artificial, and assumed to avoid 
difficulties of composition. The work com- 
prises the topography of the island, its na- 
tural history, political history, and antiqui- 
ties, and an account of tlie character and 
habits of the people, and it is illustrated with 
a map and other engravings. A second eili- 
tion, with some additions by the author, 
appeared in 175fi. This author, who dated 
his prefaces from Chelsea, is probably the 
Captain John Armstrong, “ Engineer to his 
Majesty’s foi’ta and garrisons,” who died 
March 27, 17. '58, according to obituary no- 
tices in the Getitleman'Sy London y and iSt'ots 
Ma(ja lines for 17.'>8, pp. 14G, 21.% and 1(>2, 
l•espcctively. J. T. S. 

ARMS'l'RONG, JOHN, was a native of 
Roxburghshire, being born at Castleton in 
Liddlesdale. The exact date of his birth is 
not known, but is generally placed about 
1709. His father was a clergyman of the 
Scotch church. He completed his eilucation 
at the University of Edinburgh, >vhere he 
studied physic, and took his degree in 1 782. 
During the coui'se of his ^irofessional educa- 
tion he wrote verses, as most boys of talent 
have ever done, and amused himself with 
drawing and flute-playing. It would seem 
to be scarcely necessary to record these ac- 
complishments, but they are thus recorded : — 
“ Like Akeiiside, he devoted himself early to 
the Muses, and cultivated poetry, sculpture, 
painting, and music.” Armstrong soon la- 
boured to obtain professional reputation by 
various publications; and in this walk he did 
not wholly confine himself to dry disquisi- 
tion, but attacked the ignorance of the apo- 
thecaries in a satire entitled “ An Essay for 
Abridging the Study of Physic.” This was 
published anonymously in 178.'5. He was 
then settled in London as a physician. His 
practice, it would appear, was very small; 
and probably he did not take the wisest 
course for professional success. About 1 737 
he published the “ Economy of I-ove,” a 
poem which could not be published in our 
days, and which was an outrage upon de- 
cency a century ago. The autlior probably 
thought that he was justified in putting the 
drapjery of elegant language and harmonious 
versification upon a physiological subject. 
He was mistaken. His second poetical pro- 
duction, “The Art of Preserving Health,” 
redeemed his name from the somewliat just 
ch^ge of being a pander to licentiousness. 
It is upon this work alone that the reputation 
of Armstrong rests. His medical disserta- 
tions are obsolete, and it may be doubted if 
they ever posses^d any great merit. Ilis 
s^res, whether in prose or verse, have lost ; 
geir point. But “ The Art of Preserving , 
Health” still finds a plaee in those ponderous ' 


collections of verses called “ The English 
Poets.” Until the commencement of the 
present century it was held to be one of the 
finest didactic poems in our language. It 
is creditable to our own age that didactic 
poems are not read. A didactic poem is a 
species of composition that professes to de- 
scribe and explain, wdth inversion and cir- 
cuin locution, with pompous epithet and long- 
drawn simile, something that might be told 
with much greater three and clearness in 
plain prose. The production of such poems 
at all, and especially the success of them, are 
proofs of the anti-poetical tendencies of the 
age in which they appear. There is no 
doubt considerable vigour in some of Arm- 
strong’s best passages, as in other produc- 
tions of tin? same class; but as a work of art 
to be regarded as a w hole, “ The Art of Pre- 
serving Health” is worthless. This poem 
was published in 1744. Armstrong appears 
to have continued in London writing and 
publishing, but probably with little practice 
as a pliysician, till 1700, when he was ap- 
pointed physician to the army in Germany. 
This appointment he held until the peace in 
17(5.8. It is said that he owed his advance- 
ment to the interest of John Wilkes. He 
had the merit of subsequently (juarrelling 
with this profligate demagogue ; and perhaps 
it is creditable to him that Churchill was also 
amongst his enemies. On the other hand, he 
enjoyed and retained the friendship of Thom- 
son. As one of his earliest productions was 
a satirical attack, probably well deserved, 
upon a powerful pul)lic body ; so in his 
later years his writings abound witli sarcastic 
rellections upon individuals, and cynical ex- 
pressions of contemnt for society in general. 
He was clearly a disappointed man. But, 
whatever might be his abilities and acquire- 
ments, he chiefly owed his want of profes- 
sional success to his imprudence and his in- 
dolence. In his later years he was preserved 
from indigence by his half-pay as physician 
to the anny ; and such was the extreme fru- 
gality of his habits, that he was found, at his 
decease in 1779, to have saved upwards of 
three thousand i>ounds. Armstrong’s shorter 
poetical pieces — in which are included “ Be- 
nevolence,” an epistle, first published in 
1751 ; “Taste,” an epistle (1758); “A Day,” 
an epistle (17(51) -were collected under tlie 
title of “ Miscellanies,” in 1770. This col- 
lection also contains a tragedy, “ The Forced 
Marriage.” Under the name of Lancelot 
Temple he published, in 1 758, a collection of 
“ Sketches or Essays ;” and “ A Short Ramble 
through France and Italy,” in 1771. His 
last publication was a quarto volume of “ Me- 
dical Essays,” 1 773. The immediate cause of 
his death, in 1779, was an accident which he 
met with in getting into a carriage. (Aikin, 
General Bioqravhy ; Chalmers, British Poets ; 
Watt, Bibliotheca Britann. ; Armstrong’s 
Works.) C.K. 
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ARMSTRONG, REV. JOHN, a Scottish 
poet and political writer, was bom at Leith, 
in 1771, and educated successively at the 
Grammar-school of that place, and at the 
High School and University of Edinburgh, 
where he received particular marks of atten- 
tion from the masters and .professors, and ob- 
tained the degree of A.M. Being an ardent 
lover of the belles lettres, he perused the 
principal authors in that department of litera- 
ture before leaving college; and he also 
published, at the age of eighteen, in 1789, a 
volume of “ Juvenile Poems,” containing also 
a prose “ Essay on the best Means of Punislit- 
ing and Preventing Crimes,” for which, in 
the month of January in the above year, he 
had received the gold medal offered by the 
Edinburgh Pantheon Society foi- the Iwfst 
prose composition. He also wrote the songs 
which were introduced during the procession, 
about the close of the same year, on the 
occasion of Lord Napier, as Grand Master- 
Mason of Scotland, laying the foundation-stone 
of the new University buildings. He had pre- 
viously entered himself as a student of divi- 
nity, and had made considerable progress in 
qualifying himself to become a preacher in the 
Church of Scotland : he was also engaged as 
private tutor in a highly respectable family in 
Edinburgh. Not satisfied with so limited a 
sphere of action as his native country ottered, 
he removed to London in 1790, with the ho|)e 
of supporting himself by literary pursuits. At 
iBrst he was not very successful ; but having 
enraged himself at a small weekly salary to 
write for one of the daily papers, his ability 
soon procured him more lucrative newspaper 
engagements. He still continued to write 
poems, many of which appeared in the daily 
papers; and, in 1791, he published, under the 
name Albert, a volume of “Sonnets from 
Shakspeare,” some of which had lieen pre- 
viously printed. Watt also mentions, under 
“Albert,” in the “Bibliotlieca Britannica,” a 
work published in London in 179U, called 
“Confidential Letters from the Sorrows of 
Werter.” Though so fully engaged, Arm- 
strong still cherished die hope of obtaining 
some permanent situation as a preacher, and 
frequently occupied the pulpits of some of the 
principal dissenting (probably Presbyterian) 
ministers in die metropolis; but while ^e 
matter of his sermons was of a superior 
order, his manner was awkward, and his 
Speech defective. The excessive fatigue occa- 
sioned by his numerous engagements brought 
on a decline, and having retired to his father’s 
dwelling at Leith, he died there on the 2l8t 
of July, 1797, having just entered his twenty- 
seventh year. His private character, and 
the honourable independence and liberality 
of his principles, are highly eulogized in a 
brief memoir which appear^ in the Monthly 
Magazine for August, 1797 (pp. l53, 154), 
and in the Gentleman's Magazine for ^e 
following month (pp. 731, 732), from which 
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the notices in various other works appear to 
be entirely derived. J. T. S. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, was bom on the 
8th of May, 1784, at Ayres Quay, near the 
united towns of Bishopwearmouth and Sun- 
derland in the county of Durham. His 
fiither was the superintendent of some glass- 
works, and was an uneducated man, but es- 
teemed for his abilities and integrity. John 
was the only survivor of several children. 
His education was neglected till he was eight 
years of age, when he was put under the 
care of a good master, and pursued his studies 
with ardour and success. He early mani- 
fested an inclination for the medical pro- 
fession, and accordingly, on his leavii^ 
school at the age of sixteen, he was put on 
trial with a surgeon and apothecary at Monk- 
wearmouth. This situation he soon quitted, 
contrary to the wishes of his parents, and for 
the next two or three years led a desultory 
life at home. At the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen the savings of an afiectionate mother 
furnished the means for his entering as a 
medical student in the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he passed three seasons ab- 
sorbed in his professional pursuits. In June, 
1 807, he took the degree of M.D., his thesis 
being “ De Causis morboram hydropicorum, 
rationeque iis medendi.” In the same year 
he settled in lodgings at Bishopwearmouth, 
and there commenced tlie practice of his 
profession. He started with few or no re- 
sources beyond his own abilities ; neverthe- 
less, at the end of four years we find him 
physician to the Sunderland Infirmaiy, liv- 
ing in a large house, setting up his carriage, 
and marrying the daughter of a gentleman 
of his native county. He had become the 
popular physician of his town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

His first appearance as an author was in a 
paper communicated to the “ Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal for January, 
1813,” on “ The Brain-Fever produced by 
Intoxication;” and this was soon followed 
by a volume on “ The Puerperal Fever,” 
which at once gained for its author a repu- 
tation beyond the limits of his own neigh- 
bourhood. Forty-three cases of puerperal 
fever had occurred within a few months in 
the practice of five medical men of Sunder- 
land, and of these cases only five had ter- 
minated fatally. The unusual success of tiie 
treatment was attributed by Dr. Armstrong to 
the bold and novel measure of very free Wee- 
ing and purging in the stage of excitement. 

In 1816 he published his work on “Ty- 
phus,” It became immediately popular, 
passed through three editions in ikree years, 
and made his name well known, so that a 
contemporary reviewer . writes, “ there is 
scarcely a practitioner even in our most se- 
questered villages who has not read Dr. Arm- 
strong, or who does not prpfess to act upon 
his maxims.” (^Edinburgh Med, and Surg. 
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Journal,) These maxims consisted chiefly 
in recommending active depletion in the early 
stage of typhus, a practice -which had ten 
previously gaining ground among well-in- 
formed physicians, but possessed all the at- 
tractions of novelty and boldness for the 
profession in general. His advice was pro- 
bably good at the time it was given, but he 
erred in laying down absolute rules of treat- 
ment, instead of restricting tlieir application 
to the tlien prevailing epidemic. No judi- 
cious physician in 8ie present day would 
treat typhus as Dr. Armstrong recommended, 
and he himself lived to sfee .a fever prevail 
in which active depletion was quite inad- 
missible. A more unequivocal and lasting 
bbneiit was conferred on medical science by 
his distinction of the simple, inflamnuUory, 
and w forms of fever, and by his clear 

description of their successive stages. The 
same volume contains a chapter on Inflam- 
mation, in which he applies the term sub- 
aeute to those forms of inflammation where 
the symptoms and effects are milder than in 
the acute, while the duration of the disorder 
is not such as to entitle it to the term chronic. 
This distinction, one of practical impoilance 
in reference to the treatment, hail ten pre- 
viously established by Corvisart in inflam- 
mation of the pericardimn, but had not been 
stated with respect to inflammatory diseases 
in general. 

His professional ambition keeping pace 
with his growing reputation, he repaired to 
Loudon in Febmiry, 18iy, and established 
himself in lodgings in Great .lames-street. 
This was a trying period of his life, for he 
was living aknie, having left his wife and 
children behind him at Durham. Never- 
theless, his success was as remarkable, and 
almost as rapid, as it hud l)ecn in Sunderland, 
and that in spite of an event which would 
have very differently affected tlie fortunes of 
most men. On commencing practice in Lon- 
don it was necessiiry to become a licentiate 
of the College of riiysicians. Dr. Armstrong 
accordingly presented himself for examina- 
tion, and to the surprise of evei^ one he was 
rejected. It seems strange that a distin- 
guished writer and practical physician should 
have been unable to produce the little know- 
ledge^ which was usually required on these 
occasions; yet there is no doubt that such 
was the fact. The mode of conducting the 
examination orally in Latin may partly ex- 
plain the fliilure of an imperfectly educated 
man ; but no circumstances have transpired 
which can justify the resentment subsequently 
entertained by Dr. Armstrong, however na- 
tural the feeling may have ten in one pos- 
sessed of so large a share of self-esteem. It 
is probable that this rejection rather pro- 
moted than retarded his professional success ; 
for the College of Physicians was unpopular 
among those medical practitioners whose sup- 
port is most valuable to a young physician. 


and the event was attributed rather to un- 
worthy motives on the part of the examiners 
than to any imperfection in the knowledge 
of so popular an author. Thus it happened 
that he was, soon afterwards, elected Physi- 
cian to the Fever Hospital, the trustees sus- 
pending, on his ‘account, one of their bye- 
laws which required the physicians to be 
meml)ers of the Royal College. 

In 1821 he joined with Mr. Edward 
Grainger in establishing the Webb-street 
School of Medicine, where he lectured on 
the practice of physic, and contributed -no 
little to the success of the school. His lec- 
tures were exceedingly poi)ular. He was 
confident and earnest in his manner; his 
language was fluent and expressive ; and his 
general arguments well illustrated hy refer- 
ence to particular facts. Such merits were 
marred, however, by occasional bursts of 
egotistical and bombastic declamation. He 
regarded himself as a great discoverer — a 
great reformer— -of medicine ; and lectured 
in such a spirit as he conceived to be be- 
coming in a modem Sydenham. He pro- 
fessed the utmost contempt for medical learn- 
ing, and indulged in an unmeaning ridiculg 
of schools and colleges. He spoke of Cullen, 
and other writei’s in terms wliich displayed 
more ignorance of their works than fairness 
of criticism. Resides his lectures on the prac- 
tice of physic he delivered a course on the 
Materia Mediea. These pretensions of Dr. 
Armstrong to new and more enlightened 
views in medical science were much discussed 
among his professional brethren, and not the 
less keenly as his practice rapidly increased. 
Rut so opposite were the opinions entertained 
of his merits, that while one party regarded 
him as little better than a charlatan, another 
revered him as the founder of a new system 
of medicine. Neither party was just; die 
former saw only the arrogance of his pre- 
tensions and his want of learning, the latter 
was unduly impressed with the assumed no- 
velty of his views. 

Rut whatever be the merits of Dr. Arm- 
strong’s published opinions, he was deser- 
vedly valued as a practical physician. Ex- 
clusively devoted to his profession, kind and 
attentive to his patients, acute in observing 
and prompt in acting, he well earned his ex- 
trao^iuary professional success. In private 
life he was retiring, and seems to have been 
most amiable. 

In the summer of 1824 his health had 
been seriously affected, but the signs of con- 
firmed disease did not appear till December, 

1828. He rallied under the influence of 
country air, and returned to his extensive 
practice ; but he gradually declined, and died 
of consumption on the 12tli of I^cember, 

1829, at the age of forty-five years. 

The following is a list of his writings : — 
1. “Facts and Observations relative to the 
Fever commonly called Puerperal,” Isted. 
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18|34 aatid <j(t 8 ^ 0 .. London, 1819. 2. « Prac*" 
tical lli^jjStmtious of Typhus Feve^, of tlie 
Copoinon. Continued Fever, and of Inflam- 
ipAtopy Diseases,”. &c., Ist ed. ,1816 ; 3 rd and 
last ea^, 8 vo., London, 1819. 3. “ Practical 
Illustrations of' the ^arlet Fever, Measles, 
Pulmonary Consumption, and Chronic Dis- 
eases, with Remarks on Sulpliureous Waters,” 
8 VO. London, 1818 ; another ed. in the same 
year. 4. “ An Address to the Members of 
the Royal College of Surgeons on tlie Inju- 
rious Conduct and Defective State of that 
Corporation, with reference to Professional 
Rights, Medical Science, and the Public 
Health,” 8 vo. London, 182.'). 5. “ Four Fas- 
ciculi on the Morbid Anatomy of the Bowels, 
Liver, and Stomach, illustrated by plates.” 
The work was never completed, owing to his 

rofessional engagements and the state of his 

ealth. Also the following papers in medical 
journals :• 0. “ On the Brain- Fever produced 
by Intoxication” { /ulinhunfli Medical and 
SuryicaL Journal^ .Tan. 1813). 7. “Case of 

Brain-Fever following Intoxication; with 
some Observations” {Ibid.^ April, 1813). 
8. “ Case of diseased Cervical Vertebra*, ter- 
minating by Anchylosis ; with OI)servations 
5n the Treatment oif Caries of the Spine ; and 
an outline of a Carriage, partly upon a new 
construction, for the use of patients labouring 
under that disease” {Ihid.y Oct. 1813). 9. 

“ Case of Cynanche I.<aryngea, successfully 
treated” {Ibid., July, 1814). 10. “Addi- 

tional Facts and Observations relative to the 
Puerjieral Fever which appeared at Sunder- 
land and several places in 1813” {Ibid.y Oct. 
1814). 11. “ Brief Hints relative to the Im- 

provement of the Pathology and Treatment 
of those Chropic Diseases usually termed 
Nervous” (//nd., Oct. 1815). 12. “Some 

Observations on the Origin, Nature, and Pre- 
vention of Typhus-Fever” {Medical Intel- 
liyenctTy May, 1822). 13. “ Some Observa- 

tions on the Utility of Opium in certain 
Inflammatory Disorders” {'/ransactions of 
the Associated Apothecaries of Knyland and 
WaleSy July, 1823). He also published An- 
nual Reports of the Fever Hospital, alter- 
nately with Dr. Cleverley. 

His lectures appeared in the “I^ancct,” 
1825 ; and again, after his death, in a sepa- 
rate form, edited by one of his pupils — “ I^*c- 
tures on the Morbid Anatomy, Nature and 
Treatment of Acute and Chronic Diseases, 
by the late John Armstrong, M.D., edited 
by Joseph Rix,” 8 vo. London, 1834. 

There is an excellent review of the Life 
and Works of Dr. Armstrong in the “ British 
and Foreign Medical Review,” Jan. 1836. 
{Memoir the Life and Medical Opinions 
of J. Armstrong^ M.D., &c. By Francis 
Boott, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo., lioudon, 1834.) 

G. E. P. 

ARMSTRONG, MOSTYN JOHN, a ^*o- 
grapher, of whose personal history we find no 
notice whatever, published in 1776, in a small 
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o<Jtavo volume for the pocket, “An actual 
Survey of the Great Post Roads between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh,” consisting of maps and 
letter-press. In the following year he issued, 
in small quarto, a “ Scotch Atlas,” the maps 
of which were accompanied by very brief let- 
ter-press descriptions; and Watb who mis- 
spells his name ‘ Martyn* mentions also an 
“ Essay on the Contour of tlie Coast of Nor- 
folk, but more particularly of the Marun^ 
Banks and Sea Breaches so loudly and justly 
complained of,” which was published as a 
quarto pamphlet at Norwich in 1 79 1 . J. T. S. 

ARMSTRONG, SIR THOMAS, was bom 
at Nymegen, in Holland, where his fiither 
is said to have been engaged in the ser- 
vice of the British government. During 
the Protectorate he was residing in Eng- 
land, and, being known as an active royalist, 
he suffer(?d much from the enmity of Crom- 
well, by whom he was imprisoned in Lam- 
beth palace for about a year. Having, by 
some accidental means, obtained his liberty, 
he was sent to Brussels by the adherents of 
Charles II., then in exile, with bills of ex- 
change and other important papers, a service 
for wliich he was honoured with knighthood 
and other marks of royal favour. On his 
return to England he was seized and commit- 
ted prisoner to the Gatehouse, whence he was 
substiquently removed to the I'ower. He was 
liberated on the death of Oomwell, and after 
the Restoration he was made lieutenant of 
one of the troops of horse-guards, and gentle- 
man or captain of the horse to the king. 
Having unfortunately killed a gentleman, 
named Scroop, with whom he had become 
embroiled in a playhouse ijuarrel, he left the 
country for some years ; but he went in the 
honourable guise of an attendant upon the 
king’s natural son, Mr. James Crofts, who was 
subseciuently made Duke of Monmouth ; and, 
while serving under him in Flanders, Ann- 
strong gained the character of an active and 
accomplished oflicer. On the conclusion of 
the war, he returned to England, where, aftt*r 
a time, his intimate connection with the Duke 
of Monmouth rendered him obnoxious to the 
court, involved him in the suspicion of being 
one of his principal advisers, and led to his 
implication in what is commonly called the 
Rye-house plot; for which Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sydney suffered. 

From Bishop Sprat’s account of the plot, 
which, having been 'written and published 
avowedly at the command of Charles II., 
must be received as an exmrte statement, 
Armstrong might be supposed to be the bold- 
est and most persevering of all the parties 
concerned in it ; but whatever might be his 
real share in the transaction, his energetic 
character made him a particular object of the 
royal displeasure, and he became implicated 
in a rumoured design for surprising the royal 
guards. For some time he evaded the at- 
tempts made to arrest him, by concealing 
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himself in England, but at length he escaix^ 
to Holland, and assumed the uOi^e of Mr. 
Henry Lawrence. He was, however, cap- 
tured at Leiden, by virtue of a warrant 
granted by the States for the apprehension 
of such of the conspirators as might have 
escaped from England, and he was mven up 
to the English minister, Mr. Chudlei|h, for a 
sum of 5000 gilders, or about 500/. English, 
such a reward having been offered by procla- 
mation for his arrest; and when taken he for- 

S >t in his hurry to claim protection from the 
utch government as a natural-bom subject 
o'f the States, which Burnet says h^ might 
have done. He was immediately sent to 
London, and committed to Newgate, where 
he was loaded with irons, and treated with 
extraordinary rigour. The vessel which 
brought him from Holland arrived at Green- 
wich, according to No. 1937 of the “ I^n- 
don Gazette,” late at night, on the 10th of 
June, 1684, and he was taken to prison on the 
following morning. On the 12th he was taken 
liefore the Privy Council, and on the 14th 
brought to the bar of the Court of King’s 
Bench, to receive an award of execution upon 
an outlawry which had been nasscd upon him 
while in Holland. The evidence which had 
been brought forward to supjiort the charge 
of high tn^ason was anything but satisfactory, 
either as regards the matters alleged, which 
were chiefly mere conversations with tlie 
other suspected parties, or the character of 
the witnesses, whose credit, according to 
Burnet, ** was so blasted, that it seems the 
court was afraid that juries would not now 
be so easy as they had been.” It was there- 
fore determined not to risk a trial, but to 
proceed summarily upon tlie outlawry. Arm- 
strong pleaded Ids right to traverse die in- 
dictment, or to appeal and have the benefit 
of a trial, under the Act 5 and 0 Edw. VI. 
cap. 2, which provides that if a person who 
had been outlawed when beyond sea should 
render himself at the bar within a year after 
the outlawry, he should tie allowed to do so. 
The lord chief justice. Sir George Jeffreys, 
over-ruled his plea on the ground that he had 
been brought to the bar in custody, and had 
not rendered himself voluntarily ; and al- 
though it was replied that several montlis 
were wanting before fhe year allowed by the 
statute of Eldward VI. would expire, so that 
abundance of time remained after the period 
of his arrest for deliberating upon the matter, 
and^ surrondering himself, Jeffreys adhered 
to his opinion, and refiised to allow Armstrong 
counsel to argue the point of law raised by 
him, a reftisal which, Burnet observes, “ was 
thought a very impudent piece of injustice.” 
Armstrong also ur^ the precisely similar 
case of Holloway or Halloway, another person 
umlicated in the same plot, to whom, shortly 
OMore, a trial 1^ been aotually offered, ai- 
thoimh he declined it, and preferred throw- 


Jeffreys told him that the offer had 
made fo Holloway by the special grace and 
mercy of the king, and not as a matter of 
right; and the attorney-general, Bir Robeit 
Sawyer, observed, as reccufded by Sprat, that 
the prisoner at the bar deserved no sort of 
indul^nce or mercy from the king ; for not 
only that when he was seized beyond sea, 
letters of fresh communication with foreign 
ministers and other people were taken about 
him, but also because it appeared to his ma- 
jesty by full evidence positively given, that 
after the disappointment of the meeting at 
the Rye, by God’s providence in the fire at 
Newmarket, Armstrong was one of the per- 
sons that actually engaged to go upon the 
king’s hasty coming to town, and to destroy 
him by the way m he came.” Had the guilt 
of Armstrong been as clear and evident as 
was pretended, it can scarcely be imagined, 
as observed in the “ State Trials,” that his 
prosecutors would have been so backward to 
waive the outlawry, or have put so strained a 
sense on the statute, in order to deprive him 
of a trial, and probably tlie quaint remark of 
the “ Western Marty rology, or Bloody As- 
sizes,” that Armstrong had not so fair play 
as Holloway, “ because they knew he’d 
make better use on’t,” indicatos the true rea- 
son of the severity exercised towards him. 
In pressing his claim to a trial, Armstrong 
declared tliat he asked nothing but the benefit 
of the law, to which Jeffreys, with what even 
his partial biographer admits looks like bru- 
tality, replied, “ That you shall have, by 
the grace of God! See that execution lie 
done on Friday next, accortling to law : you 
shall have the full benefit of the law.” Wool- 
rych strangely endeavours to palliate this 
conduct by asserting that Armstrong had 
** almost infuriated” me judge, by a complaint 
that he had been stripped of his clothes and 
money, and thereby prevented from obtaining 
legal assistance, although the Privy Council 
had offered to hear counsel on his behalf. Lady 
Armstrong, on behalf of her husband, endea- 
voured to obtain a writ of error, and for that 
purpose delivered to the liOrd Keeper North, 
Jeffreys, and the Attorney-General, a paper 
which is printed in the notes to the “ State 
Trials ;” but tlie application was rejected, and 
the judgment of the court was carried into 
effect on Friday, the 20th of June, only ten 
days after Armstrong’s arrival in England, 
when he was taken to Tyburn, and there : 
hanged, quartered, and beheaded. His head 
was sulisequently displ^ed at Westminster 
Hall, between those of Cromwell and Brad- 
shaw, and his quarters were publicly exhibited 
in three several places in London, and at Staf- 
ford, which town he had represented in Par- 
liament. The barbarous treatment to which 
Armstrong himself was subjected was extend- 
ed to his miughters also, and one of them was 
struck by the gaoler while on her knees ini- 
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At the place of execution Sir Thomas 
Ar^trong delivered to the sheriff a piper, 
which is printed at len^ in the “ Biogra- 
phia Britannica,’* anda^, from a manuscript 
copy found by a descendant of his fiimily 
among other old papers, and called his 
** dying speech,’' in the eighty-first volume 
of the ** Gentleman’s Magazine,” part i. 
pp. 337 — 339. In this document Armstrong 
relates the hardships which he suffered under 
Cromwell for his adherence to the royal 
cause, in order to show the utter absurdity of 
a story which had been industriously circu- 
lated by Charles, to the ettect that on his 
visit to him at Brussels he had been acting 
as a spy for Cromwell, and had even been 
sent to muixler him. The king went so far 
as to say that he had taxed* Armstrong with 
this design, and, on his confession, had pro- 
mised never to speak of it more — an engage- 
ment from which he deemed himself free 
when Armstrong became dead iu tlic eyes of 
the law. Burnet relates that “ Armstrong 
took this heavily ; and in one paper which 1 
saw, written in his own hand, the resent- 
ments upon it were sharper than I thought 
lK‘caine a dying . penitent. So,” he adds, 
“ when that was represented to him, he 
changed it ; and in the paper he gave to the 
sheriffs he had softened it much.” In this 
softened reply, which is tlic only one, as far 
as we are aware, which was ever made 
public, he pleads that the harsh imprison- 
ments which he had experienced from the 
Protector afforded evidence of treatment very 
unlike that of a spy or pensioner of his own 
party, and he distinctly denies ever having 
been iu any design either to kill the king 
or to alter the government of England. 
What I am accused of,” he observes, “ I 
know no otherwise than by reports and 
prints, which I take to be unceitain but 
in replying as well as he could to charges so 
imperfectly known to him, he s^s that he 
could have proved the base reflections of 
Lord Howard, by which he was implicated 
in the plot for the assassinatiou of the king, 
to be a notorious falsehood. 

Bishop Sprat, who styles Armstrong ” a 
debauched atheistical bravo,” pleads his al- 
leged ingratitude towai-ds the king, and the 
supposition that he had been the chief instru- 
ment of perverting many , other persons, and 
therefore been the author of many treasons 
besides his own, as a sufficient justification of 
Charles in not going ** outof the way of the law, 
for lowing any distinguishing act of grace” 
to, him. Burnet, who also says that he had led 
a very, vicious life, although his account of 
his demeanour on the approach of deaffi 
would leave a different impre^ion, intimates 
ihat the court hope^ by dealing summarily 
witli him, to drive him, by the fear of dying, • 
to make' some revelations or discoveries re- 
lating to the plot ; but it is shown, in the 
** Biographla Britanuica,” that there is no 
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sufficient ground for such an explanation of 
his treatment, seeing that he was the last 
person exeeut^ for the conspiracy, so that 
he could have divulged little that was not 
known before, and also tliat we have no 
evidence of any offer of mercy having been 
held out to him. If any such expectations 
were r^ly entertained by his prosecutors, 
they were completely disappointed by the 
dignified manner in which Armstrong mqt 
his death, professing his adherence to the 
Protestant religion, and calmly asserting his 
innocence and his sense of the injustice of 
which he was the victim. 

After the Revolution, a Committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons, in con- 
sequence of a petition from Armstrong’s 
widow (who was niece to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon) and her' daughters, to inquire into 
his case. This Committee, which was ap- 

S oiutcd in November, 1689, came to the 
ecision that ** a writ of error for the reversal 
of a judgment in felony or treason is the 
right of the subject, and ought to be granted 
at his desire, and is not an act of grace or 
favour, which may be denied or granted at 
pleasure and they declared that as his plea 
was reftised improperly, his execution upon 
the attainder by outlawry ** was illegal, and 
a murder by pretence of justice.” Sir Robert 
Sawyer, who had taken so conspicuous a 
part against him as attorney-general, ww 
expelled fro.m the House of Commons in 
January, 1689-90, for his share iu the trans- 
action ; but though a bill was brought in to 
reverse the attainder, and to award compen- 
sation to Armstrong’s heirs out of the estates 
of his judges and prosecutors, the session ter- 
minate iHjfoi'c it could be passed, and the 
matter was not resumed by the new parlia- 
ment Mhich was called shortly after. The 
attainder was subsequently reversed by a 
writ of error in tlie Ck)urt of King’s Bench, 
in the sixth year of William and Mary, at 
the suit of Lady Armstrong, upon a te(^i- 
cal defect,, in the record of outlawry, of 
which Armstrong himself might have taken 
advantage, had not a writ of error been re- 
ffised to him. In the case of Roger Johnson, 
tried in Michaelmas tenn, in the second year 
of George II., Armstrongs case was cited as 
a precedent not fit to be. followed, and the 
prisoner, being allowed a trial, was acquitted. 
(Bi6gr(mhia Britannica ; Burnet, History 
of his Own Time ; Sprat, True Account and 
Heclaration of the Horrid Consjnrttcy against 
the iffte Kingt his present Majesty^ and the 
OovsfnmyM! Cobbett, State Triaht x. 105 
— »I24 ; Western Martyrology ; Woolrych, 
Memoirs of the Life of Judge Jeffreys, p. 
125.) J. T. 8. 

ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM, of Gilnoc- 
Ki^ known by the cognomen of “ Christie’s 
Will,” was a lineal descendant of Johnie Arm- 
strong, who was executed by order of King 
James V., of Scotland, [AitBtsTRPNa, John, of 
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Gilnockie.] He lived in the rei|:n of Charies I., of Johuie Armstrong, of Gilnockie. His ra- 
when the moss-trooping practices in which his pacity appears to have made his name 
family long bore so distinguished a part were* proverbial, and in 1587 an expedition was 
not entirely discontinued. Having obtained made by the Scotch king to Dumfrics» chiefly 
the favourable notice of the Earl of Traquair, for the purpose of apprehending him and 
Lord High Treasurer, during an imprison- another border freebooter, named Robert 
ment at Jedburgh, for stealing two tethers or Maxwell. He, however, evaded this attempt 
halters (to which, as he acknowledged on to capture^ him, but on the 13tli of April, 
being moi'e closely pressed, two delicate colts 1596, during a temporaiy truce, Kinmont 
•were attached), he obtained his release, and Willie was riding along Liddesdale, witli 
he subsequently returned die favour by kid- only three or four attendants, not suspi^ctiiig 
napping a jud^ whose casting voice was ex- any harm, when he was treacherously at- 
pected to decide a law-suit then pending in tacked and seized by a body of two hundred 
the Court of Session, by giving his vote English, who bore him off to the castle of 
against Lord Traquair. The judge, Sir Carlisle. Notwithstanding the illegality of 
Alexander Gibson, Lord Durie, was kept a his capture, it was deemed so important by 
close prisoner for three months in an old the English that all attempts at freeing him 
castle m Annandale, the common supposition by negociation provetl unavailing. A minute 
being tliat his horse, which was turned loose, account of the affair, printt*d by Scott, from a 
had thrown him into the sea. At length, a MS. collection relating to the Highlands and 
successor having lieiui appointed in his place, Horders, which appears to have been inride 
by whom the pending cause was decided in for the purpose of assisting Archbishop 
favour of the earl, (Gibson was re-convevod SjiottiswocHle, in compiling his “ History of 
to the spot, upon lA*ith sands, whence he had the Church of Scotland,'" states that the Lord 
been stolen ; and the affair was managed so of lluccleugh, being the officer of the king of 
dexterously that both he and his friends eon- Scotland, “ and tyndiiigTiis majesties honour 
ceived that he had been spirited away by witch- tuitched so npparentlie to the world,” resolved 
craft, a conviction which he retained for to seek the relief of the prisoner, by surpris- 
mauy years, until an accklental circumstance ing Carlisle castle, taking care the action 
led to a discovery of the whole affair, which should be so conducted as to breid no 
was then merely laughed at, as an ullow’able greater jarr betwixt the princes then mearlie 
rme de guerre. The precise date of the ad- that which was to grow from the simple re- 
venture is not recorded, but it was Iwtween leife of a prisoner unlawfollie taken.” This 
July, 1621, when Gibson was made an oixii- daring enterprise was so well managed that 
narv Lord of Session, and July, 1646, when the Scotch party broke into the castle by 
he died. During the troubles of the latter night, made their way to the apartment in 
part of Charles’s reign, Armstrong was sent which Kinmont Willie was conflneil, and, 
to him by tlu' Scottish royalists, of whom without doing any further harm, escaped 
the Earl of Traquair was a distinguished safely with him across the Scottish border, 
memlier ; and having accomplisheil his mis- The ballad gives a most spirited and appa- 
sion in safety, he was returning with an im- rently faithful account of this singular action, 
portant answer, when the Parliamentary sol- with the characteristic statement that, on the 
diers, having obtained information of his route, party reaching the river Eden, when all 
succeeded in entrapping him upon a long, nar- Carlisle was roused by the alarm from Ae 
row, and high bridge which crosses the Eden castle, the undaunted Hucclcugh 
at Carlisle. Finuing escape by either end of <•_ tamed him on the other side, 
the bridge impossible, Armstrong spurred his And at Lord Scroope lii.s glovo flung he— 

horse over the parapet ; and, though the river ye ]*!^® “y Kngiand, 

was in hi^h flood, succeeded in gaining the Scotland come vwu me l 

bwk, outriding his pursuers, and delivering As may be supposed, Queen Elizabeth was 
his intelligence. Scott terms him the very last deeply exasperated at the affront done to the 
Border freebooter pf any note, and gives, in guardians , of the English border, and, not- 
the last volume of his work on Border Min- withstanding the discreditable character of 
strel^, a ballad entitled “ Chrisffe’s Will,” Armstrongs capture by her own par^, upon 
founded upon some detached traditional stan- which Buccleugh rested for the Justification 
zas, chiefly descriptive of his curious adven- of his conduct, she pursued the matter until 
tttlne with the judge. (Scott's rf at length Buccleugh was given up to English 

the Scottish Border,) J.' T. S. keeping, in consequence of the judment of 

ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM, of Kynin- coramissioiiers of both nations ; butme**raid 
MONTH, better known by the name of “ Kin- of Carlisle ” was not the only, if indeed it 
mont Willie,” imder which the most noto- was the principal groimd of this deebion. 
rions of his adventures is celebrated in a Scott observes that “ All contempowiry his- 
ballad which was first printed in Scott’s torians unite in extolling the deed itself as 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish ^rder,” was a the most daring and well-conducted achieve- 
member of the Scottish bolder clan of Arm- ment of that age.” (^coi^s Minstrehy ^the 
strong, and is said to have been a descendant Scottish Border,) J, T. S. 
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ARNAL, JUAN PEDRO, one of the 
most mtelUjront and best informed Spanish 
architects of his time, was bom at Madrid, 
November 19, 1735. His father, Juan Hen- 
rique, who was settled in that capital as a re- 
spTOtable goldsmith, having first bestowed on 
him a decent education, sent him to study 
the fihe arts at Toulouse, at which academy 
he obtained seven prizes in architecture, per- 
fective, and drawing. On his return from 
France, he was admitted a student at the 
Academv of San Fernando, Madrid, and there 
gained the second premium of the first class 
m architecture, in 1763. Three years after- 
wards, Araal and another young student, 
Villanueva, were sent with the architect 
Hermosilla, as his assistants, to make plans 
and drawings of the Alhambra, and of the 
Moorish antiquities at Cordova. The talent 
displayed by aim on this occasion procured 
him reception into the Academy, in 1767, as 
an honorary member ; and his assiduity and 
zeal in all that related to its interests, caused 
him to be appointed vice-director of it, in Sep- 
tember, 1774. In •nso, he was commis- 
sioned by the king to examine and report 
upon the ancient remains and mosaics then dis- 
covered at Rielves near Toledo, when he 
made drawings of fifteen pavements that had 
been excavated, and which were afterwards 
engraved and coloured. By the king him- 
self he was appointed director of architecture 
at the Academy, February 20, 1 786, an of- 
fice for which ne was well qualified by his 
studies, being no less conversant with the 
history and msthetical principles of his art, 
than with its scientific and practical branches, 
and which he discharged with exemplary 
zeal, and to the great improvement of the 
students. 

He died March 14, 1805, leaving bis se- 
cond wife. Dona Francisca Ortez, in a state 
of pregnancy, and the child which should be 
bom, to inherit his property, which included 
a very extensive and costly architectural 
library and collection of works on the fine 
arts. 

In regard to what he himself executed or 
did in his profession, but scanty information 
is afforded, and it appears to have consisted 
chieflv of pieces of decoration, of which kind 
one of his principal productions is the magni- 
ficent tabernacle (described by Ponz, Viage 
de Eapanttj tom. 16) in the Great Chapel of 
Jaen cathedral. Amal also etched a num- 
ber of his own designs and compositions for 
urns, vases, mausoleums, and other orna- 
mental works of "that class. (Llagimo y 
Cean-Bfrmudez, Noticiaa de los Arauitectos 
V Arquitectiira de Espana ; Ponz, V iaqe de 

iSoiJo.) W. a. L. 

ARNALD, RICHARD, an English dirine 
and commentator* was bom at London, edu- 
cated at Bishop-Stortford school, and admit- 
ted a pensioner of Corpus Christi College, 
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Cambridge, in 1714. After taking the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, being disappointed 
of a fellowship at Corpus Christi, he removed 
to Emmanuel College, in the same Univer- 
sity, March 10, 1718, where he took the de- 
gree of master of arts, and was elected fellow 
m June 24, 1720. He .took the degree of 
bachelor of divinity in 1728, and continued 
there till the rectory of Thurcaston in Lei- 
cestershire became vacant, in 1733, which 
was presented to him by the college. He 
was also a prebendary of Lincoln. Whilst 
fellow of Emmanuel, he printed two copies 
of Sapphics on the death of King George the 
First, and a Sermon preached at B&hop- 
Stortford School-feast, on August 3, 1726, 
from CoL ii. 8. There are two other ser- 
mons of Araald in print: one preached at 
tlie archdeacon's visitation at Leicester, April 
22, 1737, from Deuteronomi/f xxxiii. 8; and 
a second, entitled “ The Parable of the Cedar 
and Thistle, exemplified in the great Victory 
at Culloden,” from 2 Kings, xiv. 8, 6, 1 746, 4to. 
Arnald's chief work is a “ Critical Commen- 
tary upon the Apocryphal Books.” It is a ju- 
dicious work. It has generally been printed 
as a continuation of the Commentaries of 
Patrick and Lowth upon the other books of 
Scripture, London, 1752, 1760, folio. The 
last edition was published under the care of 
M. Pitman, Ixmdon, 1822, 4to. The various 
parts of this Commentaiy were first published 
at the following dates : — 1. The “Commen- 
tary on Wisdom,” in 1744; 2. The “ Com- 
mentary on Ecclesiasticus,” iu 1748 ; 3. The 
“ Commentary on Tobit, Judith, Baruch, the 
History of Susannah, and Bel and the 
Dragon ; with Dissertations on the two books 
of Maccabees and Esdras,” and another “ On 
the Dromon Asmodrous, translated from Cal- 
met,” in 1752. 

Richard Arnald died September 4, 1756,- 
aged fifty-six, and was buried in the church 
of Thurcaston. He had married Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. John Woods, rector of 
Wilford near Nottingham. She died April 
11, 1782, aged sixty-five years. 

Arnald, William, their son, was fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1767, 
and head tutor of that college in 1768. He 
was appointed chaplain to Bishop Hurd in 
1775. Hurd made him prrocentor of Lichfield 
Cathedral ; and obtained for him, in 1776, the 
post of preceptor to the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke oi York. William Arnald sub- 
sequently became canon of Windsor. In 
January, 1782, symptoms of insanity ap- 
peared, and he continued insane for twenty 
years, till his death, August 5th, 1802. A . 
sermon, which William Arnald preached 
before the University of Cambridge on Com- 
mencement Sunday, 1781, was printed in 
1803 (London, 4to.), after' his death, as he 
had curected in his will. (John Nicholi^ 
History and Antiquities the County Lei- 
cester, vol. iii. part ii. p. 1059 and 1071 $ there 
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are some slight errors in Nichols' account ; 
Masters, History of the College of Corpus 
Christi, &c., edited by Dr. L^mb, London, 
1831, 4to. p. 456.) C. J. S. 

ARNALDI, COUNT ENEA, a noble- 
man of Vicenza, born in 1716, and known as 
a writer on architecture, which art he made 
his chief^study. His principal productions 
of the kind are, “ Idea d* un Teatro nelle 
principali parti simile agli antichi, all' uso 
moderno accommodato.” 4to. 1762, and his 
treatise ** Delle Basiliche antiche, e spccial- 
mente di quella di Vicenza,” 4to. 1767. In 
the first of them, to which are appended some 
remarks on theatres in general, and observa- 
tions on Palladio's Teatro Olimpico at Vi- 
cenza in particular, he recommends the adop- 
tion of the semicircular plan for the auditory, 
as in the theatres of the ancients, but disap- 
proves of their concentric gradini for the 
spectators, considering the modem practice 
of pit and boxes far preferable. He was also 
author of a “ Descrizioiie delle Architetture 
di Vicenza,” 1779. Some letters between 
Arnaldi and the architect Temanza are given 
in Ticozzi’s edition of the ** Raccolta di 
Ivcttere siilla Pittura,” &c. 

That he understood the practice as well as 
the history and theory of architecture appears 
from his being appointed by the magistracy 
of Vicenza to conduct the restoration or re- 
pairs of the Palazzo di Kagioue or Basilica, 
of that city. The time of his death is un- 
certain, for no mention is made of it in the 
note relative to him which Ticozzi has in- 
serted in the publication above referred to. 
(Milizia, Vite; HaccoUa di Lettere, &c. ed. 
Ticozzi.) W. II. L. 

ARNALDO of Bre'scia, a celebrated de- 
magogue of the twelfth century. His Latinized 
name is Arnaldus Brixiknsis, but it is 
sometimes written Arnoldus, Arnolphus, 
Arnulphus. Araaldo was born towards the 
commencement of the twelfth century, at Bres- 
cia in North Italy. It is probable that he 
studied under Abailard in France. On his re- 
turn into Italy he assumed the religious habit, 
and was ordained reader in the church of his 
native town. He was never promoted to 
luiy higher rank. Seeing the luxury and 
licentiousness of the whole ecclesiastical order, 
and tracing the evil to their possession of 
property, Amaldo began to preach that it 
was contrary to the teaching of Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles that ecclesiastics should hold 
temTOral possessions. He declared that none 
of me clergy who had any property, or any 
bishop who held any lordship, or monk who 
had any possession, could m saved. All 
these thm^ belonged to the temporal prince : 
he alone had the power of disposing of them, 
and they ought to be bestowed upon none 
but the laity. The clergy ought to live upon 
the tithes and the voluntary oblations of the 
people, which would not indeed enable tliem 
to lead a life of carnal delight and luxury, 
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but would suffice for a frugal and moderate 
subsistence. These doctrines were readily 
received by the nobles, who were jealous of 
the power of the Church, and by the people, 
who were eager for spoliation. 

The commotions which Arualdo caused at 
Brescia and the immediate neighbourhood, 
and the contempt which he brought upon the 
clergy, were such, that the bishop of Brescia 
accused him before Pope Innocent II., at tlie 
second Latcran Council (^CEcumenicamy x.), 
A.O. 1139. Innocent II. banished him from 
Italy, and forbade him to enter it again with- 
out the special permission of the apostolic 
see. Amaldo fled to France, continued to 
propagate his doctrines, and renewed his con- 
nection with Abailard. “ Being execrafod 
by Peter the Apostle,” says St. Bernard, “ he 
attached himself to Peter Abailard, all whose 
errors, which had already been detected and 
condemned by the Church, he strove with the 
utmost pertinacity to defend.” In a letter 
dated from the Lateran Palace, I6th July, 
1 140, and addressed to Henry, Archbishop of 
Sens, and Samson of Reims, and St. Bernard, 
Innocent II. commanded these prelates to 
seize Abailard and ‘Araaldo, and imprison 
them separately in some fltting place. But 
this order was not executed, as Araaldo fled 
to Zurich in Switzerland, wheife he continued 
to preach the same doctrines as in Italy 
and France, and they were equally well re- 
ceived. As Zurich was in the diocese of the 
Bishop of Constance, St. Bernard wrote to 
the bishop (a.d. 1140) to warn him of the 
dangerous man who had taken refuge in his 
diocese, and he advised him to imprison Ar- 
ualdo : “ The friend of the bridegroom would 
prefer to bind rather than to banish.” But 
the bishop does not seem to have followed 
his advice. Hearing also that Araaldo had 
ingratiated himself with Gui, the cardinal 
legate of the pope, St. Bernard wrote another 
letter to the legate (a.d. 1140), in which he 
called upon him to consider what a weight 
his countenance would give to the evil doc- 
trines of the man. 

Meanwhile the opinions of Araaldo had 
found their way to Rome, and the Romans 
broke out into open rebellion against their 
spiritual head a short time before the death 
of Innocent II., which occurred a.d. 1143. 
Soon after his death Araaldo made his ap- 
pearance at Rome, and finding the peoj;)le in 
this state of revolt against their pontifiT, he 
stirred them on by his seditious discourses. 
He urged the Romans to imitate the example 
of their forefathers, who had subjugated the 
world by the wisdom of the senate and tlie 
valour and discipline of their armies. He 
bade them rebuild the Capitol, and re-establish 
the senate and the equestrian order. ** The 
pope,” he said, “ had no claim to the govern- 
ment of the city, but he ought to be content 
with ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Excited by 
his harangues, the Romans established a se- 
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nate, and created a patrician, to whom they 
all submitted as their chief. They conferred 
this dignity on Jordanus, the son of Peter 
Leo. They called upon the pope to resign 
to their patrician all temporal power (re- 
galia), whether within tlie city or witliout 
it, and to content himself with the titles 
and the voluntary oflerings’ of the people. 
They invited the emperor Conrad III. to 
resume the rights of the ancient Roman em- 
perors. In the letter which they wrote for 
this purpose to the emperor, they declare that 
they preserve their allegiance to him, and 
ai*e striving to exalt the imperial crown, and 
that their object is to bring back the empire 
of the Romans to the condition in which it 
was during the times of Constantine and Jus- 
tinian. Conrad gave them no answer. Pope 
Lucius II. died from the effects of a blow 
received in an attempt to quell an insur- 
rection (a.d. 1145). His successor, Euge- 
nius III., withdrew from the scene of this 
dangerous strife (a.d. 1140). The Romans 
continued their acts of violence. They abo- 
lished the office of the prefect of the city, 
and compelled the nobles and all in the city 
to submit to the authority of their patrician. 
They destroyed several forts belonging to 
the nobles, and the houses of the cardinals 
and other ecclesiastics. They fortified the 
church of St. Peter, and forced the pilgrims to 
bring their offerings to the church, that they 
might take possession of them, and several 
were killed iii the vestibule of the building 
because they refiised to obey. This state of 
anarchy continued in Rome during the pon- 
tificates of four popes, fh)m the death of 
Innocent II. to the accession of Adrian IV. 
(a.d. 1143 — 1154). This resolute pontiff 
soon foiuid an opi^rtunity of checking the 
disturbances. A cardinal priest was danger- 
ously w'ounded as he went on a visit to 
Adrian. He recovered from his wound, but 
Adrian immediately placed the city under 
an interdict, and Rome was deprived of all 
religious services. The rebellious people were 
terrified ; the senators, who till now had sup- 
ported Amaldo, came to the pope, accom- 
panied by the populace, and swore upon the 
Holy Go^ls that they would drive Amaldo 
and his followers out of Rome and its terri- 
tories, if they persevered in disobedience to 
their pope. Atnaldo was driven out, and 
the interdict was removed from the city. The 
emperor Frederick I. (Barbarossa) marched 
towards Rome. The Pope sent three cardinals 
to meet him. They were commissioned to de- 
nMUnd that Amaldo of Brescia should be deli- 
vired into the hands of the pope. Arnold^ 
on his flight from Rome, had been taken pri- 
soner in Tuscany by a cardinal; but the 
Viscounts of Campania had removed him out 
of the hands of the cardinal. Frederick com»> 
polled the viscounts to give him up. 4i^ldo 
was brought to Rome, and by the sentence of 
the prefect of the city he was crucified and 
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publicly burnt. Ills ashes were cast into the 
Tiber, for fear that the people would honour 
them as the relics of a martyr (a.d. 1155). 
But his doctrines did not die with him, and 
his followers, who were called Amaldists, 
continued for a long time to agitate the city. 

The character of Amaldo which has come 
down to us has been drawn by enemies in 
very black colours, and it must be admitted 
that nothing could justify the excesses to 
which he proceeded in his zeal to reform the 
vices and check the oversown power of the 
clergy. His enemies, however, allow his 
abilities and eloquence, though they add that 
his harangues were chiefiy remarkable for a 
copious flux of words. St. Bernard, in the 
midst of his violent invectives, bears testimony 
to the purity of his morals : “ Would that 
his doctrine were as sound as his life is 
austere. If you would know the man, he is 
one who neither cats nor drinks; like the 
devil, he hungers and thirsts only for the 
blood of souls.” Otho, Bishop of Frisingen, 
in his account of Amaldo, uses this loose ex- 
pression : “ He is said not to have bad sound 
sentiments relative to tlie sacrament of the 
altar and the baptism of infants but the 
testimony of contemporaries concurs to show 
that Amaldo did not depait from the received 
doctrines of the Church. St. Bernard calls 
him a ** flagrant schismatic.” Amaldo was, 
then, no heretic in religion; and Baronkis 
very aptly designates him as the “ patriarch 
of ^liticul heretics.” The expression of Otho 
may i)erhaps be explained by the supposition 
that he confounded the Amaldists with their 
master. The Amaldists are said to have 
held that the sacraments were rendered void 
when administered by bad men. (D*Achery, 
Spicilegium, tom. 13, p. 85.) (The original 
authorities for the Life of Amaldo are ; — a 
Latin poem entitled LigurimiSf nm de Gesiia 
Fridcrici L lib. iii. v. 262, &c., which was 
written by Guntlierus, who lived about a.d. 
12(M); St. Bernard, Epiatola 195, ad Eptsco- 
pam Comtanliensew. ; Epistola 196, ad Gut- 
donem; Epistola 189, (the date of these 
three letters is 1140); Epistola 243, ad Ho- 
dated 1146; Godefridus Viterbiensis, 
whose date is 1168, Fantheon, P. xvii. (Pis- 
torius, t. ii. p. 349) ; Eugenius, P., Epistola 
ad Wibaldum AbL, a.d. 1162, inserted in 
the ** Amplissima Collectio” of Martene and 
Durand, t. ii. p. 553 ; Cardinalis Aragonins, 
Vita Adriani IILf printed by Muratori in 
his ** Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,” iii. i. 

р. 441, &c.; Acta Vaticana, printed by 
ronius in his ** Annales ad annum 1155," 
No. 1 — 4; and especially Otto Frisingensii 
Episcopus, Ve Gestia Friderici /., of whidt 
the best edition is given by Muratori in tom. 
vi. of his ** Renun Ital. Script" lib. i. c. 28 
(Muratori, p. 664) ; lib. ii. c. 20 (which is 

с. 21 in Muratori, p. 718) ; Otto Frisingensis, 
Chrmiam^ vii. c. 31 . Amo^ modem writers 
may be specified J. D. Koler, ' Da Atmldo 
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Brixiensi Disaertatio, Gottingen, 1742, 4to.; 
D. H. Francke, Arnold von Brescia, &c., 
Zurich, 1825, Syo. ; Beck, Arnold von Brescia, 
in the ** Baaeler Wissenschaftl. Zeitschrift,” 
Jahrg. 2 (1824), Heft 2, s. 38, Heft 3, s. 59. 
Other m<Mem works are indicated by Gie- 
seler, Text^Book ^ Ecclesiastical History, 
English translation, yol. ii. p. 183, &c0 

cf J S 

ARNALDO, PIE'TRO ANTO'NidwaS 
bom at Villaft^ca in the province of Nice, 
about the year 1638. At the age of seven- 
teen he studied theolo^ in the college of 
Brera at Milan, where he took the degree of 
doctor. He afterwards became apostolic 
protonotary. The date of his death is un- 
known. He wrote tiie following works: — 
1. ** II Trigiglio celeste in lode de nomi 
Santi di Gesu, di Maria, e di Giuseppe,” Mi- 
lan, 1653. He published tliis work at the 
age of fifteen. 2. ** Pro faustissima toti orbi 
terrarum sanctissimi d. nostri Alcxandri 
VII., Pont. Max., inauguratione ad solium 
Vaticanum,” Milan, 1656, 4to. 3. “Elogia 
in laudein Episcopi Niciensis.” 4. “ Faus- 
tum^ optatse pacis Augurium ex Emblemate 
Alciati, cujus est inscriptio, Ex bello Pax, 
Dissertio Partenetica,” Milan, 1658. 5. “ Ho- 
norato II., Principi Monacaco, Valentino 
Duci, &c., Poetic® gratulationes,” Milan, 
4to. 6. “ La Gloria vestita a lutto per la 
morte di Carlo Emanuelle II., Duca di Sa- 
voja,” Turin, 1676, 4to., a poem in ottava 
rima. 7. ** II Giardin del Piemonte oggi 
vivente nell anno 1673, diviso in principi, 
dame, prelati, abati, cavalieri, ministri, &c.,” 
Turin, 1683, 8vo. This is a collection of 
odes and sonnets in praise of the most im- 
portant personages of the court of Turin at 
that time. These works are in print. 8. “ Le 
Grandezze e le Glorie della R. Casa di Sa- 
voja, oda lirica, &c., con Letters al Duca di 
Savoja, Carlo Emanuele II.” This ode is 
preseiwed in the royal library of Turin. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia!) C. J. S. 

ARNALDO DE VILLENEUVE. [Ar- 

NALDUS DE ViLLANOVA.] 

ARNALDUS BRIXIENSIS. [Arnaldo 
OF Brescia.] 

ARNALDUS CISTERCIENSIS. [Ar- 

NOLDUS ClSTERCIENSlS.] 

ARNA'LDUS, STEPHANUS (ARNOL- 
DUS or ARLANDUS), a physician and 
surgeon of Montpellier, who lived in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. An Araal- 
dus or Arlandus of Mon^llier is frequently 
referred to by Guy de Chauliac in his sur- 
gery ; but it IS not clear whether he means 
this Amaldtts, or Amaldus de Villanova, 
who might also be called of Montpellier, if 
not ftxHn being boro near that university, yet 
from having studied and taught in it. The 
evidence for each side of the question i^ven 
by Astruc and HaUer, but is not sufficient 
for' a safe decirion. No works of Stephanus 
Amaldus have been published. Gesner 
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mentions three manuscripts attributed to him, 
which were in the possession of Matth®us 
Dresserus, a physician of ErfUrt, Their titles 
am — “ Viridarium super Antidotarium Ni- 
colai,” “ Prognosticationes,” and Tractatus 
de Febribus et de Evacuatione.” Schenckius 
also had a copy of the first of these ; and botli 
in the Library of the British Museum and in 
the Bodleian Library there is one entitled 
“ Dietarium.” (Astruc, Hist, de la Faculty 
de M^decine de Montpellier ; Haller, Biblio- 
theca Chirurgica, i. 156; Bibliotheca Med, 
Prac., i. 4.53.) J. P. 

ARNALDUS DE VERDALA. [Ar- 

NOLDUS DE VeRDALA.] 

ARNA'LDUS DE VILLANO'VA, VIL- 
LANOVA'NUS, or ARNALDUS NOVl- 
COMENSIS. It is unceilain which of the 
many places named Villanova, or Villeneuve, 
gave birth to this celebrated physician. 
Nicolas Antonio cites three writers nearly 
contemporary with Arnaldiis, by whom he is 
called “ Catalanus and from this and some 
less important evidence concludes that he 
was probably born at one of the fourteen 
towns named Villanova in Catalonia. On 
the other hand, dl many contemporary au- 
thorities may be adduced by whom he is 
called ** Provincialis and hence Campegius 
and others deduce that he was of Provence, 
and they suppose that he was born at a town 
named Villeneuve in the district of Nar- 
bonne. Astruc shows that these contradic- 
tions can be reconciled by believing that 
Arnaldus was l)om near Montpellier. In 
this case he might be called “ Provincialis,” 
because Languedoc, which formed the chief 
part of the province of Gallia Narbonensis 
under the Romans, was still called Provence 
in his time; and he might also be called 
” Catalanus,” because Catalonia was then 
commonly understood as comprising Ix>wer 
Languedoc, with all the district about Mont- 
pellier, which, in 1204, had come into the 
possession of the kings of Aragon, who were 
lords or counts of Catalonia. For these 
reasons, to which he adds the fact that in 
Arnaldus' works several words occur which 
are peculiar to the dialect of Lower Langue- 
doc, Astruc concludes that the birth-place 
of Arnaldus was a town called Villeneuve 
two miles from Montpellier. This seems 
very probable; and the passage which Dr. 
Freind adduces from Amaldus' treatise 
“ De Regiminc Sanitatis,” p. 710, to prove 
that he was a Milanese, cannot be decme<l 
good evidence. The passage is, “ Iste cibus 
est in usu in patria mea q. est civitas Medio- 
lanu. ;” but in the title of this same treatise 
it is said, “Magninus of Milan appropriated 
it by adding and changing some parts of it ;” 
and it may be that this passage is one of 
those so changed or added. 

The time of Arnaldus’ biith and his pa- 
rentage are not more certain than his birtli- 
pluce. He was probably boro about 1235. 
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Haller and many after him call him Amaldus 
l^hnone, referring to a manuscript in the 
library of Caius College, Cambridge, as the 
authority for this ntme. But the name on 
this manuscript, which is a translation of 
Avicenna, ** De Cordis Viribus et Medica- 
meutis Cordialibus,'* and appears to have 
been written early in the ' 14th century, is 
“Barhuone.” The translation is said to 
have been made “ k magistro Arnaldo Bar- 
huone ; ” but there is no evidence to deter- 
mine whether this be his fiimily name or one 
that he had assumed. 

In his youth Amaldus is said to have been 
very studious, and to have written some 
essays in Alchemy, which he burnt as soon 
as he began to apply himself to philosophy. 
At the age of twenty he went to the univer- 
sity of Paris, whence, after two years' study, 
he proceeded to Montpellier, where, espe* 
cially, he received instruction in medicine. 
He next travelled and studied in Italy, and 
at Naples was under the celebrated physician 
Johannes Casamidas. From Italy he went 
to Spain, where he was under Arabian 
masters, learning both medicine and philo- 
sophy; and it is probabl* tliat he also tra- 
velled in Africa. Returning into France, 
Amaldus taught and practised medicine, pro- 
bably at both Paris and Montpellier; but 
there is no evidence to determine the time at 
which he did this. In 1285 he was at Bar- 
celona, attending; on Peter III., king of Ara- 
gon, who died in that year at Villa-Franca. 
There is a Bull of Clement V., dated 1808, 
ordering the m<xle of conferring the licence 
in medicine at Montpellier, in which Amaldus 
is mentioned as one who had been consulted 
on the matter, and who formerly had long 
been a regent in the faculty of that university. 
In the same year, 1308, he went as an am- 
bassador to the court of the pope. In 1310 
he appears to have been at Paris, writing a 
work, “ De Judicii Die,” in which he pre- 
dicted, from the writings of the prophet 
Daniel, and from astrology, that tlie world 
would come to an end in 1335. For this, and 
for. some other notions which were deemed 
heretical, he was led to fear the Inquisition ; 
and he fled from Paris and took refuge with 
Frederick, king of Sicily. Fmm 1310 to 
1313 Amaldus appears to have been occupied 
chiefly in state matters, and especially in 
conducting a negociation between the King 
of Sicily, and Robert, king of Naples, re^rd- 
ing the title of King of Jerusalem, which the 
former hoped, by undertaking a crusade, and 
by certain cessions of territory, to obtain 
from the latter. The, negociation was not 
successful ; and in 1313, while Amaldus was 
at Sicily,’ Pope Clement V., being dangerously 
ill, sent for him. On his voyage to Avignon, 
where the pope’s court was held, Amaldus 
died. His IxMly was carried to Gepoa, and 
there buried ; and soon afterwards the pope 
addressed letters to all bishops expressing 
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his sorrow at the death of so great a man, 
and commanding them to search with all 
diligence, and with threats of excommuni- 
cating any who refused their aid, for a treatise 
“ De Re Medica,” which Amaldus had writ- 
ten. 

Amaldus de Villanova lias always been 
reckoned among most learned physicians 
of his time ; and ihe acquaintance which he 
had with Hebi*ew, Arabic, and Greek, as well 
as the g^t extent of his reading, entitles 
him to mis distinction. He cannot, however, 
be justly said to have advanced either the 
science or the art of medicine. In the former 
he does not appear to have ever risen above 
the system of multiplying and writing subtle 
comments on the useless and obscure ques- 
tions which were then as the data of science 
in medicine, hardly less than in theology ; in 
the latter he was a mere compiler. His mind 
had a practical turn ; for his works, in com- 
parison with those of Pietro di Abano, and 
the other great contemporary physicians, are 
in a large proportion treatises on the signs 
and treatment of diseases. In all these, how- 
ever, Amaldus only occasionally speaks of 
his own experience; in general he merely 
puts together a vast numl^r of prescriptions 
for medicines and regimen, which his prede- 
cessors had declared to be beneficial in dif- 
ferent diseases, but of which, in most cases, 
the least independent obseivation must have 
taught him the inutility ; or else he endea- 
vours to show how, on the principles of the 
philosophy of Aristotle or Galen, the sup- 
posed benefits Vere confeiTcd. 

In chemistry Amaldus held only the or- 
dinary doctrines of the time in which he 
lived ; but his works afl’ord evidence of che- 
mical processes bein^ at that time extensively 
used in the preparation of medicines. They 
contain one of tlie earliest notices of alcohol, 
which he speaks of in his book “ De couser- 
vanda Juventute” (p. 831), under the name 
of ** aqua mwt, which some call aqua vita.** 
on account of its remarkable and excellent 
properties. His description leaves no doubt 
of what he alludes to ; and he says its virtues 
WQf e well known to many, but he docs not 
mention the method of preparing it. He 
describes many things in the making of wines, 
and the mode of preparing mercurial oint- 
ment, the effects of which he also points 
out ; he' clearly knew, also, how to obtain 
many essential oils and other substances by 
accurate distillation. But his chief applica- 
tion of chemistry was to the pursuits of al- 
chemy, and in this he was believed to have 
had great success ; so much so, that persons 
deemed credible maintained that they had 
seen him prepare gold, and even Raymund 
Lully calls him a master of the art. In his 
writings he speaks with the dustomary inten- 
tional obscurity of the one philosophei^s stone, 
to which he ascribes supereminent remedial 
properties, and the power of producing gold 
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or silver according to a method which he de- 
scribes at leu^ (** Rosarius Philosophorum/’ 
p. 20^). Inese curative properties he also 
ascribes to gold itself, and to what he calls aqua 
auri, whicn was probably what was after- 
wards called tincture of gold and aurum 
potabile, a suspension of gold in some essen- 
tial oil. But he draws n strong distinction 
iNetween the genuine and ^e alchemical gold ; 
and he says that most alchemists deceived 
themselves in imagining that because they 
could produce the substance and colour of 
gold, ^ey could also infuse the medicinal 
and other excellent virtues of gold into their 
product. 

Campegius and other panegyrists of Ar- 
naldus imply that, but for his few heretical 
opinions, ne would have been deemed as 
great in theology as in medicine and philo- 
sophy. Little IS now known of his theolo- 
gical doctrines, except from the enumeration 
of certain propositions which were condemned 
by the Inquisitors of Tarracona in 1317. 
Some or all of these were written in his 
work “ De Dio Judicii,” already "mentioned ; 
but there is reason to ^lievc that before his 
death Amaldus renounced them. Antonio, 
indeed, quoting from Odcricus Raynaldus, 
says that a deed of recantation, executed by 
Arnaldus, was found at Avignon iu 1594; 
and it is hardly probable that Clement V. 
would have praised an unrepentant heretic 
as he does Amaldus iu tlie letters issued 
shortly after his death. But, however this 
may tc, fifteen propositions were condemned 
in 1317. Some of them might still be judged 
heretical, in which he maintains that the 
human nature assumed by Christ, became, by 
the assmnption, equal to his divine nature ; 
but on others, and those the most numerous, 
there might be’ at least a doubt. One of 
them, for example, was, that works of mercy 
are more pleaaing to God than the sacrifice 
of the altar ; another, that tiie having masses 
celebrated after death is not a work of charity, 
and does not nierii, eternal life. Perhaps the 
true reason of his falling under inquisitional 
condemnation was, tliat he declaimed in un- 
measured terms against the malpractice^ of 
the churchmen of those days, and declared 
that apostacy not only existed, but was tri- 
umphant through the whole body of the 
Church, and that the devil had made all 
Christendom to eit from the truth. 

The first edition of Amaldus's works was 
ublished at Lyon, 1504, fol., with a preface 
y Thomas Murchius of Genoa. Another 
edition was published at Paris in 1509 ; and 
others at Venice in 1514, and at Lyon in 
1520. ']^e best edition is that of Basle, folio, 
1585, with the Life of the author, by Syna- 
phoriwus Campegius (Champier, as he is 
sometimes called), and notes by Hieronymus 
Tanrellus. It includes the following trea^ 
ti^: — 1. •* Speculum Introductionum.Medi- 
mnalium,’* an essay on what would now be 
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called the elements of medicine, with long 
notes by Taurellus. 2. “ Aphorismi de In- 
geniis nocivis,” &c., with an appendix, « De 
Parte Operativa.” 3.# De Humido Radi- 
cali.” 4. “ De Conceptione.” 5. “ Dc Sim- 
plicibus,” a brief essay on the simples of the 
Materia Medica. 6. Antidotarium.” 7. 
** De Phlebotomia.” 8. “ De Dosibus The- 
riacalibus.” 9. ** De Graduationibus Mcdi- 
cinarura.” 10. “ De Vinis.” A German 
translation of this was published at Vienna 
in 1532, 4to. 11. “DeAquis Laxativis.” 
12. “ De Conferentibus et Nocentibus.” 13. 
“ De Physicis ^igaturis,” a work on incanta- 
tions and charms. It is said in the title to 
have been translated from the Greek, but 
Antonio says that in the King’s library at 
Paris there is a manuscript copy of it, entitled 
“ Costa ben Luca de Physicis Ligaturis Li- 
ber, interprete Amaldo de Villanova,” which 
would make it probable that the translation 
was made from the Arabic or Hebrew. 14. 
“ Expositioues Visionum qiuD fiunt in Som- 
nis,” an essay evincing only a remarkable 
credulity. 15. “ De Divereis Inteiitiouibus 
Medicorum.” IG. “De Regiraine Sanitatis.” 
17. “ Regimen Sanitatis ad Rcgem Arra- 
gonum:” this was translated into Spanish, 
Barcelona, 1C06, 8vo. ; there is added to it 
a short essay, “ De Itegimine Castra sequen- 
tium.” 18. “ De conservanda Juventute;” 
translated into Italian, Venice, 1550, 8vo. 
19. “ De Coitu.” 20. “ De Considerationi- 
bus Operis Medicince.” 21. “ Medicationis 
Parabolic.” Antonio mentions a Venetian 
MS. of tliis which belonged to Petrarch, and 
which shows that it was originally dedicated 
to Philip, king of France ; it is a collection 
of medical and surgical aphorisms, with com- 
ments or paraphrases. 22. “ Tabulm quas 
Medicura informant.” 23. “ Breviarium 
Practicse, h. Capite usque ad Plantam Pedis.” 
This is the author’s largest work ; it contains 
hundreds of prescriptions for all the diseases 
of the body, arranged in order, from the head 
to the heel. A few are drawn from his own 
experience; the others from all sources — 
his predecessors, contemporary physicians, 
friends, old women, &c., but chiefly from the 
prescriptions of Joannes Casamidas, or, as 
Amaldus usually calls him, his master. It 
is arranged in four books, and occupies nearly 
200 pages' of the closely-printed folio; it is 
follows by four short essays on remmen. 
24. “ Regular Generales de Febribus.” 25. 
“ Regimen Quartanso ;” to which are added 
essays on tiie regimens for gout and some 
other diseases. 26. “ De Sterilitate.” 27. 

“ De Signis Leprosorum.” 28. “ De Amore 
Heroico.” 29. “ Remedia contra Maleficia.” 
30. “ De Venenis.” 31.“ Contra Calculum.” 
This, with other surgical works of Amaldus, 
was translated into French, and published, 
Paris, 1512, 4to. 32. “ Contra Catarrhum.” 
33. “ De T^more Cordis.” 34. “ De Epi- 
lepsia.” 35. “ De EsuCamium.'’ This was 
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written to prove that the eating of flesh is 
not necessary to health or long life, in de- 
fence of the Carthusian monks, who had 
been accused of wai#of charity for refusing 
meat even to those who were sick. 36. “ De 
Ornatu Mulierum.*' 37. “ Explicatio super 
Canone, Vita Brevis.” 38. “ Expositio super 
isto Aphorismo Hippocratis, In Morbis mi- 
nhs.” 39. ** Oommentum super Libello 
(Galeni) De Mala Complexione.” 40. 
“ Oommentum super Kegimeii Salemita- 
num.” This has peculiar interest, not for 
the sake of the comments, which are much 
like the precepts in Arnaldps’s ** Regimen 
Sanitatis,” but because the text here given of 
the “ Itegimen Salernitanum” is probably the 
most nearly like that written by the &er- 
iiitan physicians tliemselves that has been 
'transmitted to us. It is probable that Amal- 
dus, who had been so long in Italy and at 
Salemum, used a copy which had been ap- 
proved by die physicians of that school ; and 
there is no reason to believe that the text 
was altered in the copying of his manuscript. 
(For the account of the “ Regimen Salerni- 
tanum,” see John of Milan.) 41. The re- 
maining essays form what is called the second 
volume in &is Basle edition of Amaldus^s 
works, tliough its pages are numbered con- 
tinuously with those of the first volume. It 
contains his chief chemical, alchemical, and 
astrolo^cal writings, under the titles Ro- 
sarius Philosophorum,” ** Novum Lumen,” 
” Flos Florum,” &c. But besides these he wrote 
several essays on similar subjects, of which 
a complete list is given by Gmelin, and 
which were all edited together by Hierony- 
mus Megiserus, Frankfort, 1603, 8vo. Many 
of them also were translated into German by 
J. Hippodam, and published at Frankfort, 
1604, 4to. ; 1683, 8vo. ; and at Vienna, 1744, 
8vo. (Campegius, Arnaldi Viiay prefixed to 
the Basle edition of his works ; N. Antonius, 
Bibliotheca Hiepana Vetus ; Astruc, Histoire 
de la Facvltd de Mffdecine de Montpellier ; 
Eymeric, Direcioriiim Inquisitorium, part ii. 
Queest. xi. ; Gmelin, Geschichte der Chemic, 
Bd. i. p. 90 ; J. C. G. Ackermann, Regi- 
men Sanitatis Salerni.) J. P. 

ARNALL, WILLIAM, a political pam- 
phleteer of the iHji^ of George II. Neither 
the time of his birth nor tliat of his death 
has been ascertained, but the latter is sup- 
posed to have taken place in 1741. He is 
only known to the general reader from the 
place he holds in the “ Dunciad,” where, after 
characteruring the feebleness of the gazetteers. 
Pope says — 

** Not so boldiiArnRll ; with a weight of skull, 
Furioui be drives, precipitately dull. 

Whirlpoola and Htorma his circling arms invest. 
With all the might of gravitation blest. 

No crab more active in the dirty dance, 

DoV^ward to climb, and backward to advance. 

He wngs up half the bottom on his head, 

A^jl loudly claims the Journals and the lead.'* 

n the note to this passage it is said, “ At 
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the first publication of the * Dunciad,’ he pre- 
vailed on the author not to give him his due 
place in it, by a letter professing his detesta- 
tion of such practices as his p^ecessors.” 
In the second dialogue of the Epilogue to the 
Satires, Pope, before nving his inverted cha- 
racters of ^eat men, has mis complimentary 
invocation — 


** Spirit of Arnall I aid me while I lie.” 

He edited “ The British Journal ” and “ The 
Free Briton, by Francis Walsingham, Esq.” 
Chesterfield {Miacel, Works, i. 6), writing 
against Arnall in “ Fog’s Journal,” after 
characterizing a graver writer, calls him, in 
relation to this periodical, “ The more lively 
and ingenious Mr. Walsingham.” Among 
the pamphlets attributed to him is a ** Letter 
to Ur. Codex [Dr. Gibson], on his modest 
Instructions to the Crown,” and “ Opposition 
no proof of Patriotism,” written on the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Bundle as Bishop of Lon- 
donderry, an event which, according to Beat- 
son’s Index, took place in 1734. According 
to the Report of the Secret Committee for in- 
quiring into the conduct of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the sum found to be expended by tliat 
statesman on periodicals “such as ‘Free Bri- 
ton,* ” &c. was .50,077/. 18s. Of this money it 
is said, in the notes to the ” Dunciad,” that 
Arnall pocketed 10,997/. 8</. within the 

space of four years. It is justly doubted 
whether he received so large a sum entirely 
for his own use ;* and it is supposed that he 
may have acted as paymaster of a detach- 
ment of the literary forces. He was, how- 
ever, without doubt highly paid, and the ob- 
livion into which his writings have fallen is 
an illustration of Sir Robert Walpole’s cha- 
racteristic contempt of literature. He em- 
^oyed an author as he would a clerk of the 
Treasury, exacting nothing but a sufficient 
amount of support and flattery, and disre- 
garding the intrinsic value of the commo- 
dity, provided the quantity was sufficient. 
The effect of this was on me whole rather 
favourable to literature and political morality, 
by so far degrading the trade of the hireling 
pamphleteer, that men of high education and 
ability became ashamed to adopt it. ( AuMo- 
rities rrferred to.') J. H. B. 

ARNAO. Cean Bermudez mentions two 
Spanish painters on glass, brotliers, of this 
name — ARNAO DE FLANDRES and 
ARNAO DE VERGARA — who were em- 
ployed in me Camedral of Seville in the 
early and middle part of the sixteenth century. 
Amao de Vergara was employed for several 
years until 1538; but Amao de Flandres 
continued engaged on the windows of the 
cathedral until 1 557, when he died. * Out of 
the ninety-three windows of that caffiedral 
he paint^ twenty. These windows, which 
are nine yards twelve inches high by three 
yards and mirty inches wide, were com- 
menced to be painted by Cristobal Aleman in 
1504, and were finished by Vicente Menaudro 
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in 1609. These artists, whose names are 
thus disguised in a Spanish dfess, appear to 
have been Flemings, as were most of the 
painters on glass employed in Spain at this 
period: Amao de Flandres h^ a small 
fixed salary, and was paid besides four reals 
for every square palm of glass painted. (Cean 
Bermudez, Diccionario HistoricOf See.) 

R. N. W. 

ARNASON, JON, bom in Iceland about 
1 727, studied at the university of Copenhagen, 
was appointed in 1754 a syslumadr, or jus- 
tice of the peace, in his nat^e island, for the 
district of Snsefieldsnscss, and* died« there in 
1777. He was the author of a learned work 
in Danish, entitled ** Historisk Indledning 
til den gamle og nye Islandske Rsettergang,’! 
or ** Historical Introduction to Ancient and 
Modern Icelandic Jurisprudence,” which he 
wrote at the request of Count Kantzau, to 
whom it is dedicated. It was published at 
Copenhagen, not at Soroe, as has Iwen some- 
times stated, in the year 1702, in a thick 
quarto volume of more than six hundred 
pages. Its value is guaranteed by the comi- 
tcnancc it received from two of the most 
learned men of the North, Kofod Anker, 
who added a preface, and Jon Eriksson the 
Icelander, who saAv it through the press. In 
tlie preface Anker insists strongly on the 
utility of the study of the ancient law, for 
the purpose of explaining with certainty the 
code of Christian V. (Wonn, Lexicon over 
Damke, Norske, og Isluudske larde Mcendy 
i. 39 ; iii. 28 ; Amason, Indledning.) T.W. 

ARNASON, MAGNUS JON, was bora 
in 1665, at Dyrafiord in Iceland, where his 
fatJier was minister, and was a descendant of 
Areson [Areson], the last Roman Catholic 
bishop of Holum. From the school at Skal- 
holt he went to the university of Copenhagen, 
on his return from which, in 1692, with a 
theological degree, he was first appointed 
con-rector, and three years afterwards rector 
of the school of Holum, where he spent fif- 
teen years. He held some minor ecclesias- 
tical offices till 1721, when, on the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Vidalin, he was 
unexpectedly appointed bishop of Skalholt, 
through the influence of the famous Arne 
M^usson, or Arnas Magnseus, professor of 
philosophy at Copenhagen. This promotion 
was not occasioned by any high opinion of 
the new bishop on the part of Magnusson, 
but by the wish to mortify another candidate, 
who had given him some offence, and who 
had all but received the bishopric when 
Arnason stepped in. The reminder of 
Arnason’s life was chiefly occupied with the 
quairels in which he was engaged with his 
and others on questions of disputed 
jurismetiion, for, though a just and upright 
imui, he was sing^rly jealous of his autho- 
rity, and severe in insisting on every sup- 
pem right. Almost all his decisions wei*e 
anfinlled by the higher authorities in Copen- 
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hagen, but this does not seem to have had 
the effect of preventing him from engaging 
in fresh disputes. One of tlicse contests, in 
which he was finally Successful, was with 
Gislur Olafsson, a peasant who, ft*om the 
year 1700 onwards, had declined attending 
dirine service or taking the sacrament. After 
pursuing him for yeare through the several 
courts of Iceland, the bishop, in 1728, pro- 
nounced against him “the greater excom- 
munication,” and, in a solemn service of the 
church, publicly devoted him by name to 
the devil. Olafsson was still obdurate, till, 
four years after, the bishop procured a ivscript 
from the king, in which it was decreed that 
he should attend divine service or be ba- 
nished the island, when he and another pea- 
sant, who had commenced the same species 
of dissent, thought it best to submit. Finn 
Jonsson, the learaed bishop of Skalholt, who 
details these proceedings, expresses his entire 
disapprobation of the inhuman punishment of 
“the greater excommunication.” Arnoson 
had but one son, whom he brought up in 
great strictn(?S8. The youth, Ixiing s(‘nt to 
the university of Copenhagen, fell into bad 
company, and was recalled home by his 
father, when the disciidine which he under- 
went drove him mad, and he never recovered ; 
and the event was not observed to soften any 
of his father’s severity. Arnason died on the 
8th of Febmary, 1 743. 

Arnason, though inferior to his predeces- 
sor, Vidalin, who is considered the most 
learned man that Iceland ever produced, has 
tlie reputation of distinguished learning. His 
printed works, as enumerated by Jonsson and 
Worm, are, 1. “The Life of his father-in- 
law, Einar Thorsteinsson, Bishop of Holum,” 
written in Icelandic, and published in con- 
junction with a funeral sermon on that 
prelate, by Jon Gunnlaugsson, Copenhagen, 
1700, 4to. 2. “A Perpetual Calendar,” in 
Icelandic, Holum, 1707, l2mo.; drawn up to 
explain Ae reasons of the change from the 
old to the new style, which was then intro- 
duced throughout the Danish dominions. 3. 
“ A translation of Luther’s Catechism, with 
a,.Commentary,” Holum, 1707, 12mo. ; a very 
popular work, which has since been often re- 
printed. 4. “Dactylismus Islandicus,” an 
explanation of the mode of computing the 
calendar, Copenhagen, 1739, 12mo. He also 
produced some lexicographical works, the 
principal of which is “ Nucleus Latinitatis,” 
Copenhagen, 1 738, 8vo. ; a collection of Latin 
words, made by John Grammius, whose Dan- 
ish explanations are here translated into Ice- 
landic by Arnason. The British IV^gseum con- 
tains a manuscript index to the “ Nucleus 
Latinitatis,” bound up with the printed copy, 
which is of value, as containing many Ice- 
landic words not included in the most copious 
Lexicon hitherto published, tliat of Haldors- 
son and Ihisk. Some other works on lan-i 
guage, a “ Donatus,” “ Grammafica,'* and 
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** Lexidion Latino-IslaiuRcuni/* which were 
published at Co^nhagen in 1734, were in- 
troduced into schools by the express com- 
mand of the bishop their author, who pro- 
hibited the use of any others, and thus put 
an end to the practice which had existed of 
teaching Latin throueh the medium of 
Danish. The bishop len behind him several 
manuscript works, which are enumerated by 
Jonsson, and copies of some of which are 
now in the Briti^ Museum, forming part of 
the collection of Icelandic manuscripts pur- 
chased of Finn Magnusson in 1837. One of 
them is a ** Paraph rastica Versio in Somnium 
Schidonis,*’ in Latin hexameters, written in 
conjunction with Vidalin, his pr^ecessor in 
the see of Skalholt, by Amason, at the time he 
was a student. Its subject, which is the visit 
of a certain Schido to Valhalla, had been al- 
ready treated, about 1350, in an Icelandic poem 
by Eiuar Biomsson. Another of Amason’s 
manuscripts is a controversial treatise on tithes, 
against Paul Vidalin, the jurisconsult, nephew 
of the bishop. The poem is in volume 11,198 
of the additional manuscripts at the Museum, 
and the treatise in volume 11,075. Jonsson 
gives a list of works published under the 
auspices of Arnason, the first of which, ac- 
cording to him, is Arndt’s Venis Catechis- 
mus,” translate into Icelandic by Thorleif 
Arnason, Copenhagen, 1730, 8vo. In a trans- 
lation of Arndt’s “'Verus Christianismus,” 
Copenhagen, 1731, which we suppose must 
be -the book intended, and a copy of which is 
now before us, we can discover no fiirther 
trace of Bishop Amason’s connection with the 
work than his ** approbation” on the back of 
the title-page, certifying tliai the translation 
is correct. There is a short Life of Arnason 
in Icelandic, by his son-in-law Vigfus Erlends- 
son, which is mven almost entire, in Danish, 
in Rothe’s collection. (Finn Jonsson, or Fin- 
nus Johahneei, Jlistoria EcclcsiaMica Islan- 
dieSf iii. 695-714 ; Rothe, Brave Damke 
Mvends og Qvitiders berffmmelige J^ermcele, 
ii. 501-512 ; Worm, Lexicon over Vanshe^ 
Norake, og Jalandake Uerde Mand, i. 38, iii. 
27.) T.W. 

ARNASON, SiEMUND, is stated by 
Einarsson to have compiled, in 1600, a table 
of the years of the world, taking the earlier 
^rt fh>m the Scriptures and Philo-Judseus. 
This table was improved and augmented, 
about 1669, by Arae Magnusson, or Arnas 
Magnseus, not the celebrated antiquarian of 
that name, but an Icelandic fiirmcr residing 
at Bolungarvik. It does not appear to have 
ever been published, but is extant in manu- 
script copi||. Einarsson recommends as the 
part of It most entitled to attention that re- 
latin^^ to Iceland, and an account which it 
contains* of the principal men in the island 
up to the time of Christian V. of Denmark. 
(Halfdan Einarsson, or Einari,' Hiatoria 
Literaria lalandia:, edit of 1786, p. 136.) 

T. W. 


ARNAU, JUAN, a Spanish painter of 
some merit as a colourist, bom at Barcelona 
in 1595. He studied painting at Madrid 
under Eugenio Caxes, and mtumed to his 
native place a painter of considerable repu- 
tation. He died in 1 693, at Barcelona, where 
there are still several of his works illus- 
trating the lives of the Saint^ Ac. (Cean 
Bermudez, Diccionario Hiatorico, Ac.) 

R. N. W. 

ARNAUD. The following is a list of 
some of the less conspicuous troubadours of 
this name, of whom nothing is known be- 
yond the existence of their works, of which 
some specimens are given by Kaynouard and 
notices by Millot: — D’Agange; De Bran- 
caleon; Catalans; De Coming; D’Entre- 
venas; Plagues; Sabata. (Millot, Ztt. 
dea Troubadours, iii. 389 — 391 ; Raynouard, 
Choix dea Poesies originalea dea Troubadours, 
V. 25—50.) J. H. B. 

ARNAUD AMALRIC. [Amalric, Ar- 

NAUD.] 

ARNAUD. [Arnoldus Carnotensis.] 

ARNAUD DE CARCASSES, a Proven 9 al 
troubadour, of whom nothing is known except 
that he was the author of a novella or novel, 
a title generally given to an allegorical tale 
in verse. Some fragments of it are printed 
verbatim by Raynouard, with a French .versi- 
fied translation ; and Millot gives an outline 
of the tale, and a prose paraphrase of some 
passages. It Is written in couplets of eight 
syllables. It ends with a statement that it 
has been composed by Arnaud of Carcasses, 
a lover of many women, as a warning to hus- 
bands who place restraint on their wives. 
The moral of the tale is in accordance with 
this object. A parrot finds access to a wife 
jealously guarded, persuades her of the folly 
of observing the mamage vows, and prevails 
on her to consent to an adulterous meeting 
with Antiphanon, the king’s son, the most 
accomplished cavalier in the world. It is a 
singular illustration of the mixed morality of 
the age, that when the lover, having suddenly 
to flee from the embraces of his mistress, asks 
what commands she will lay upon him, she 
directs him to perform as many worthy ac- 
tions as he can. (Millot, Hist. Lit. dea JVom- 
badoura, ii. 390 — 395 ; Raynouard, Choix dea 
Poesies originales dea Troubadours, ii. 275 — 
282.) J. H. B. 

ARNAUD, DANIEL, a French trouba- 
dour of the twelfth centuij, was bom at Ri- 
beyrac in Perigord, and is believed to have 
died about the year 1189. In regard to his 
life very little is known. Twoof hismis- 
tres^s are named; and he is said to have 
visited the court of Richard Cesur-de-Lion. 
There he amused the Engli^ king by a won- 
derM exhibition of the quickness of his me- 
morv ; for he learned by heart, and repeated 
as ms own, a long poem whidi he had heard a 
rival troubadour declaiming or singbg in his 
chamber. Daniel composed the mrs as well 
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as the words of his songs, and on this ^ound 
is ranked as a ** jongleur/* or minstrel. He 
is said to have been me inyentor of the “ Ses- 
tina/* one of the most mvolved and difficult 
of the measures used in the Romance p^try ; 
and he was celebrated likewise for Ms skill 
in composing upon ^^caras rimas/’ that is, 
upon rh^es particularly difficult, which he 
either onoBe for himself or allowed others (in 
the manner of the modem bouts-rimcs) to as- 
sign to him. These feats of skill gained for 
him, both in his own times and later, a very 
high reputation. Dante and Petrarch speak 
of Daniel as the first of all Romance poets; 
and subsequent Italian writers, down to Rcdi, 
have bestowed much attention upon his name 
and his works. His most recent French cri- 
tics concur in thinking this fame to be un- 
deserved, and in condemning especially the 
painful obscurity which pervades his writ- 
ings. Seventeen Love-Poems of Daniel are 
still extant, in two manuscripts in the Royal 
Library of Paris; and in a tliird, which is 
in the Laurentiue Library of Florence. 
Some paraphrases are given by Millot, one 
short poem in the “ Histoire Littcraire de la 
France,** and copious specimens by Raynou- 
ard. Among Daniel’s lost pieces were ro- 
mances, some of which appear to have been 
written in prose. One of them was a poem of 
Lancelot of the Lake,*’ which was translated 
into German by Ulrich von Zatchitschoven, 
towards the end of the thirteenth centunr. 
(Kayiiouard, Choix des Poesies Originates 
des Troulmdoiirs, ii. 221—225, 318, v. 30 — 40; 
Histoire Littcraire de la Franecy xv. 4.34 — 
441 ; Millot, Histoire LittCraire des Trouha- 
dourSf ii. 479-4P2 ; Crescimbeni, Tstoria. della 
Volgar PoesiUy i. 91, 102, 105, 387.) W. S. 

ARNAUD, FRANCOIS, a French eccle- 
siastic, and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Aubignan near Cai'pentras, on the 27th 
July, 1721. His earliest studies were in the 
college of the Jesuits at Carpentras, and he 
afterwards studied theology in the seminary 
at Viviers. His jouth is said to have been 
marked by a facility in acquiring know- 
ledge, mixed with habits of indolence and 
irregularity, which characterized his sub- 
sequent literary career. He took orders 
at the earliest age permitted by the ecclesi- 
astical law of France, and returned to the 
neighbourhood of Carpentras, where he spent 
his time in the library founded there by 
CaMinal Sadoleto. In 1752, with Ae am- 
bition of acquiring literary distinction, he 
removed to Paris. In early life he is said to 
have joined the notorious Fre^on in his 
attacils on the philosophers, but to have seen 
the propriety of abandoning such an alliance. 
He founded his literary reputation by publish- 
ing, in 1 754, a small pamphlet called ** Lettre 
sur la Musique, k M. le Comte de Caylus.” 
ThU little work displayed much genius and 
yaided reading, but it acquired its cliief 
interest from its announcing the author’s in- 
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tention to prepare a work on the history of 
music from the earliest times, which he 
never accomplished. He came under the 
patronage of Prince Ludwig, afterwards 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, to whom there is in 
his works a letter, of date 15th January, 
1759, containing remarks on the works of 
Mirabeau the elder, Helvetius, and other con- 
temporary writers. From January, 1760, to 
March, 1762, he conducted, along with M. 
Suard, the ** Journal Etranger,** wMch then 
became celebrated as a channel through 
which France became acquainted with the 
most valuable portions of the literature of 
her neighbours. In 1762 he was admittod 
into the Acad(^mie des Inscriptions. In 1765 
his friend the advocate Gerbier, having ob- 
tained influence with the church, by his suc- 
cessful conduct of a cause terminatiug in its 
favour, obtained for Aniaiid the Abbaye of 
Grandchamp. He obtained a seat in the 
French Academy on the 13th May, 1771, and 
soon afterwards received the appointment of 
reader and librarian to Monsieur, with the 
revei*sion of that of Historiographer of the 
Order of St. Lazarus. He took part against 
Mannontel, as the champion of Gluck, m the 
celebrated musical war between the partisans 
of that composer and the champions of Pic- 
cini. He was looked up to as the principal 
musical authority on his own side of the 
question, and was called the High-Priest of 
the Gluckists. His taste as a critic of the 
fine arts was not less highly esteemed, and 
his friends compare his knowledge and judg- 
ment with those of Mariette and Winkm- 
mann. His good opinion was highly valued 
by collectors, qpd he 'made the fortunes of 
many artists by bringing their works into 
notice. Several publications besides that 
already mentioned are the joint production 
of the Abbe and M. Suard, among which 
are, “ Gazette Littcraire de rEurope,’**17G4- 
66, 8 vols. 8vo., and “ Vari(?tes LitU'raires, 
ou Recucil de Pieces, tant Originates que 
Traduites, concernant la Phllosophie, la 
LitU*rature, et les Arts,” 176g, 4 vols. 12mo. 
In 1780 appeared “ Desermtion des prin- 
cipals Pierres gravees du Cabinet du Due 
d’Orleans,’* 2 vols. folio, of which the firat 
is by Amaud and the second by M. Coquille. 
Besides his other soimces of income, he had a 

S ion oii the “ Gazette de France.** He 
on the 2nd December, 1 784. In 1 808 were 
published “ CEuvres completes de I’Abbe 
Amaud,** in 3 vols. 8vo. While this col- 
lection presents scarcely any one elaborate 
wprk, it shows how many subjects the author’s 
mind was occupied with. The leading fea- 
ture is a profound admiration of everything 
Grecian. There are among the pieces criti- 
cisms on the Ancient Orators, and on the 
Style of Plato ; an Inquiry into the Life and 
Works of Apelles; an Eloge on Homer ; an 
Ess^ on the Life of Horace ; an Essay on 
the Poetry of Petrarca ; an Essay on the Ex- 
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i$ting State of Italian Poetry ; an Essay on 
Piranesi and his Works; and several essays 
on subjects connected with Philolo^, Meta- 
physics, Ethics, &c. ( Worhsy as ^ve, with 
Life hy Boudou, Notices by Suard, and E'loge 
by Dacier ; Chaudon and Dclandine, 

Nouveau JJict, Hist, ^ fourth suppL ; Qudrard, 
La France Litt&aire.) J. H. B. 

ARNAUD, FRANCOIS - THOMAS - 

MARIE DE BACULARD D’, a volu- j 
minous writer of pl^s, tales, essays, and | 
poems, was born at Paris on the 14th Sep- ' 
temlier, 1718, of a distinguished family, and 
was educated by the Jesuits. He showed an 
early disposition for poetry, and began to 
versify in his ninth year. His earliest work, ■ 
and tnat which bad the widest reputation, 
“ Coligny, ou la Saiute-Bartheleiui,** was 
published in the year 1 740. It is a tragedy 
in three acts, and in verse. The principal 
incident is the murder of the Admiral de 
Coligny. In the advertisement to a late 
edition it is stated that the author wrote this 
play in his nineteenth year ; that it had a vast 
popularity, but that, as it was suppressed at 
home, the several editions were printed and 
circulated abroad, and were rarely allowed 
to enter France ; that it procured for its 
author the honours of the Bastile ; and that it 
was translated into English. The subject 
was well fitted to attract attention by its 
terrible incidents, and the dialogue exhibited 
an ardent boldness of thought which must 
have been as attractive to the people at large 
as it would l)e oftensive to the government. 
$ome of the real characters have hetitious 
names ; and under the title “ Hamilton, Cure 
de Saint-Cinie” the author is supposed to 
have represented the Cardinal of lx)rraine. 
Attached to “ Coligny” is a preliminary disser- 
tation, which, in the boldness of the specula- 
tion and the extent of reading, is a remark- 
able production for a youth of nineteen. 
“ We have often,” he says, ** the misfortune 
to take fanaticism for religion. The charac- 
teristic of a Christian is that he is more 
rational than gne who is not so. True re- 
ligion and reason are inseparable.” This 
work shows the acquaintance with our litera- 
ture, and the partiality for English opinions, 
which were afterwards conspicuous in the 
author’s works. In 1745 he published a 
novel called “ Les Epoux Malheureux, ou 
Histoire de M. et Mme. de la Bedoyere, 
toite par un Ami,” which obtained great 
popularity. As he advanced in life he 
scarcely fulfilled the promise of his early 
years. His first productions were wonder- 
fiil for so young a man, butdiey were marked 
by the extravagance of youth. His later 
works exhibited but small increase of genius, 
and were marred by the same defects. He 
published a large number of short tales illus- 
trative of English life, remarkable for the 
aiocurate knowledge which tliey exhibit of 
English usages and social distinctions. Thus, 
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the peer has his estate in Essex, and his 
family-mansion in town ; keeps his pack of 
houn^, runs his horse at Newmarket, spends 
his evenings at the Haymarket and Covent 
Garden, and makes his assignations at Rane- 
lagh. The greater number of these tales 
are adapted from the current English'* ficti- 
tious literature of the age. ** Fanm, Histoire 
Anglaise ” is an abridgment of ** Pamela.” 
Many of them are taken; from the tales in 
“ The Rambler,” “ The Adventurer,” and 
the other periodical essays. Thus, “ Nancy, 
ou les Malheurs de Tlmprudence et de la 
Jalousie, Histoire Anglaise,” published in 
1767, is the story of “Flayilla,” from “The 
Adventurer” (Nos. 123 to 125), enlarged and 
adorned with Aniaud’s own peculiar rhe- 
toric. It is singular, however, that the 
French imitator should improve the vitality 
of the tale, by converting the purely ima- 
ginative designations of Flavilla, Clodio, 
and Mercator, into such simple English 
names as Nancy, Bentley, and Berkeley. 
Arnaud’s plays and novels, though now 
much despised by the French critics, were 
in their day very popular, and went through 
many editions ; and as they inculcated anti- 
aristocratic sentiments, they had doubtless 
their influence on the Revolution, and 
must in particular have served to foster 
the partiality^ for English literature and 
customs whicli characterized the French 
nation from almt the year 1770 to the break- 
ing out of dissensions between the countries. 
These works preserved their popularity, at 
least till the lieginning of the present century, 
and in 1803 a collected edition of them, ac- 
companied by several of the author’s dramas, 
was published at Paris, iu twelve volumes, 
8vo., profusely illustrated. Another edition 
appeared in the same year in twenty-three 
volumes, 12mo. In 1773 a small selection 
of Amaud’s tales was translated into English 
by .Tohn Murdoch, and published under 
Rie title of “ Tears of Sensibility.’' Ar- 
naud was the means of introducing the great 
actor Le Kain to Voltaire. The former was 
then an obscure young man, engaged to per- 
form a part in one of Amaud’s plays. Vol- 
taire, attending the performance as a patron 
of Arnaud, saw the genius of the actor, and 
thus commenced the connection between the 
greatest theatrical writer and the most ac- 
complished performer of their day in France. 
Voltaire continued to patronise Arnaud until 
the latter came under the notice of Frederick 
the Great, who in some verses addressed to 
him called him the Ovid of France, w^was 
to succeed the declining sun of the Ap(dl(^ 
meaning Voltaire. This' allusion roused 
Voltidre’s wrath, and he turned his own 
bitter pen, and those of his followers, against 
the Ovid, with the usual effect. Arnaud 
was liowever invited to spend some time in 
Berlin, where he had an opportunity of 
making one of those great sayings which im- 
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mortelizc a man in Franoe. Frederick and 
others were very freely discussing the ex- 
istence of a Deity, when Amaud’s opinion 
was asked. With great solemnity he said, 
he rejoiced to think that there existed a Being 
greater than kings. After a residence of 
some months at Berlin, he retired to Dresden, 
where he became Counsellor of Legation. 
He afterwards returned to Paris, on the in- 
vitation of the nephew of MarCchal Saxe, and 
he there mixed with the literary society of 
the time, and added to the list of his volu- 
minous works. In 1784 he published his 
largest work, “ DClasseraents de I’Hoinme 
Sensible, ou Anecdotes diverses,” in twelve 
volumes, 12mo. It appears to have been 
issued periodically, and constituted a mixed 
collection of essays, historical anecdotes, and 
fictitious narratives, like our “ Si)ectator” 
and ** Rambler.” He had the misfortune to 
be concerned in one of tlie litigations with 
Beaumarchais, who, according to his usual 
practice, made him the object of personal 
ridicule in his pamphlets. Arnaud was im- 
prisoned during the reign of terror, for the 
offence of having sheltered an emigre, and 
suffered severely on his release from poverty. 
He died on the 8th November, 1805. Tlie 
list of hjs works given by Querard occupies 
about the same 6j)ace with the present notice. 
(Querard, La Frame Littifraire ] Jiiog. Uni- 
verselle ; Feller, JHctionnaire Historique ; 
li'ntg, des Contempuraina ; Works referred 
to.) J.‘H. B. 

ARNAUD, GEORGE D’, descended from 
a family of French refugees, was the son of 
Honord d’ Arnaud, pastor of a French Pro- 
testant congregjitiou at Franeker in West 
Friesland. George was born at that town in 
1711. Showing much precocity of ta lent , and 
receiving instruction from Wesseliiig, llem- 
Bterhuys, and other eminent teachers, he dis- 
tinguished himself at a very early age by his 
erudition and acuteness as a classical anti- 
quai’y and critic. Before completing his 
twentieth year be publishe<l two treatises, 
which, especially the seconds were received 
by the learned with marked approbation, 
lie was designed for the clerical profession ; 
but, being deterred from it by a weakness of 
the lungs, he attached himself to the law by 
the advice of Hemsterhiiys, and, on com- 
pleting his studies, was appointed an extra- 
ordinaiy lecturer on law in the University of 
liis native town. He devoted himself to ju- 
risprudence with the same zeal and success 
which he had exliibited in his classical pur- 
suits; and when, in 1739, his teacher Wielin^ 
was called to Leiden, Arnaud was immedi- 
ately appointed to succeed him as Professor 
of Law at Franeker. He died, however, in 
1740, in his twenty-ninth year, before hav- 
ing been inducted into his office. A me- 
moir of this promising and indefatigable 
siffiolar is given in Jugler’s- “ Juristische 
Biographie;” and the principal facts of his 
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life are related in his Funeral Oration by 
Henuitiwhuys. 

The works of Arnaud are the following : 

1. “ Specimen Animadversionum Criticarum 
ad aliquot Scriptores Gnecos,” Harlingen, 
1728, 8vo. 2. “ Lectionum Greecarum l3bri 
Duo,” Hague, 1730, 8vo. 3. « De Diis 
napthpotSf ^VL Adsessoribus et Conjimctis,' 


vorum,” Franeker, 1734, 4to., and Leu- 
warden, 1744, 4to. (the author’s Disserta- 
tion on completing his legal studies). Ck 
** Variamm Conjecturarum Libri Duo, in 
quibus plurima Juris Civilis aliorumque 
auctorum loca emendantur et explicantur,” 
Franeker, 1730, 4to., and (with a new title) 
Leiiwarden, ^ 1 744, 4to. 6. “ De his qui 
pretii participandi caiisu sese vcuum dari 
patiuntur,” Franeker, 1739, 4to., and (with 
improvements) Ijcuwarden, 1744, 4to. 7. 
** Observationes in Alciphronem et in Kuri- 
pidem,” in the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes 
of the Amsterdam “ Observationes Miscella- 
nea;.” 8. “ Vita; Sctevolaruin, curft H. J. 
Arntzenii,” published after the author’s death, 
Utrecht, 1707, 8vo. These memoirs of a 
Roman family, celebrated in the history of 
jurisprudence, are analysed in the Leipzig 
“ Acta Eruditorum ” for June 1772. They 
are there said to be much inferior to Amaud^s 
other works. (Hemsterhusius, 1784, 

p. 157-180; Adelung, Supplement to J ocher, 
AUyemeines Gvlehrten Lexicmi.) W. S. 

ARNAUD, GEORGE (DE RONSIL), 
was born about 1698, and was one of a fiunily 
which, at the time of his death in 1774, had 
been engaged for upwards of two centuries in 
the practice of surgery, and especially in that 
part of it which relates to hernia. His grand- 
father, Paul Arnaud, had been provost of the 
Company of Surgeons of St. Come, and sur- 

f jon of the Hotel-de-Ville at Paris ; and his 
ther, Roland Paul Arnaud, was for twenty- 
seven years demonstrator of anatomy, and 
surgery at St. Come, the Jardin du Roi' and 
the F]cole de Medecine. 

This Roland Paul Arnaud was one of 
the surgeons of Louis XIV., and was reckon- 
ed among the most skilful surgeons of the 
time. He left no published works, but he 
was the first observer of the hernia through 
the foramen ovale of the pelvis, and is men- 
tioned by Garengeot, in his “ Traitd des Op(^- 
rations,” as having improved some surgical 
operations. In Le Clerc’s “ La Chirurgie 
complette” also there are accounts of several 
ingenious apparatus invented by him for the 
treatment of fractures, dislocations, and de- 
formities, which appear to have been taken 
from the lectures which he delivered at St. 
Come. He was bom in 1657, and died in 
172.3. 

George Arnaud was sent by his father, in* 
1719, to Montpellier, to study medicine under 
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Astruc and others. After remaining there 
foi' some time, he went to Rang, and studied ' 
surgery at the Hdpital de la Charity, and in 
1725 ne became master in surgery at St. 
C6me. He now commenced practice, and 
devoted himself especially, as his ancestors 
had done, to the surgery of. hernia. He col- 
lected all that was miportant in the manu- 
scripts left by one of his great-uncles, who 
died in 1682, and all the rare cases which his 
father had recorded. Of published works, 
he read everything he could find on this sub- 
ject, and, for practice, he obtained abundant 
opportunities through M. Bonnet, the super- 
intendent of the sisters of St. Lazarus, who 
ordered all those who were occupied in at- 
tendance on the sick in Paris to call M. 
Amaud to every serious case of hernia. For 
the knowledge which Amaud thus gained 
he received a pension from the Duke of 
Orleans, and was appointed to supply trusses 
and act as hemiaiy surgeon for the poor of 
nearly all the parishes of Paris, and for the 
patients of several of the hospitals, so that he 
was in the habit of seeing not less than one 
hundred new cases of hernia every week. 

In 1736 George Amaud was apjwinted 
demonstrator of osteology and of the diseases 
of the bones at St. Come. In 1740 the Aca- 
demy of Surgery, of which he was a member, 
commissioned him to draw up an essay for 
their Memoires from the numerous cases of 
hernia which had been communicated to 
them; but the work, when completed, was 
too large to lie published in the form intended, 
and it was afterwards, in part, einlxxlicd in 
another book. Some annoyance which he 
received about this time, and apparently a 
disappointment of his hopes of being made a 
professor on hernia at St. Come, together 
with the failure of some other plans for the 
improvement of this branch of surgery, in- 
duced M. Arnaud to leave France, and he 
came to London, where he continued to prac- 
tise surgery to the time of his death. During 
his residence in England he became a member 
of the College of Surgeons of London, and a 
doctor of m^icine of Tiibingcn. 

George Amaud*s chief work is “ A Disser- 
tation on Hernias or Ruptures,” in two parts, 
London, 1 748, 8vo. This was published also 
in French at Paris, in 1749, in two volumes, 
12mo., with the title “ Traitd des Heraies ou 
Descentes,” &c, ; together with some short 
essays by,various authors on the same sub- 
ject. In a later work the author says that the 
English edition was veiy badly translated 
from his manuscripts ; and that in the French 
edition thCvpublisher left out several chapters. 
Another etotion was projected in 1768, but it 
^ not Come out. The work was, for the 
time at which it appeared, a good practical 
treatise on hernia; a plain and, m some parts, 
popular essay. It contains all the improve- 
jhients of any /Importance which Amaud 
efibeted in surgery, and the chief of which 
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was, that he first clearly described and re- 
ferr^ to their trae source, the signs and the 
condition of the parts when the protruded in- 
testine or omentum becomes adherent to the 
hernial sac. His methods of treatment ap- 
pear to have been generally good, and more 
successful, as well as more simple, than those 
of his contemporaries. When the intestine 
was adherent, he used to separate it with the 
finger or knife, an operation not previously 
attempted, and to return it; but, through 
fear of dividing the spermatic vessels with 
Poupart’s ligament (an accident which often 
happened in the operation then usually per- 
formed for femoral hernia), he us^ to 
stretch the ligament with a blunt hook; 
so little was he aware of the real source 
of (hfficulty in those cases. He was in tlie 
habit of tying protruded portions of omentum, 
instead of cutting them oft^ and did not scruple 
to cut oft:* large portions of intestines, if he 
found them apparently gangrenous; in one 
case he thus removed seven feet of intestine, 
and the patient recovered. 

The other works of Amaud are as follows : 
— 1. “A Treatise on Hermaphrodites,” Lon- 
don, 1750, 8vo. : a collection of all the cases 
that he could find related of these monsti osi- 
ties. It was translated into French, Paris, 
1765, 8vo., and was reprinted in Arnaud’s 
“ Memoires.” 2. “ Plain and Easy Instruc- 
tions on the Diseases of the Bladder and 
Urethra,” London, 1754, l2mo. ; and in 
numerous other editions, enlarged and with 
somewhat different titles; translated into 
French, Ainsterdain, 1764, 12mo, It is clear 
that when he wrote this the author had be- 
come a quack. He describes a plaster which 
he hud a secret plan of making, and which he 
maintains to be the best thing ever known, 
not only for making bougies, but for an applica- 
tion to ulcers, fistula', cancers, &c.: and besides 
keeping his remedy secret (which at that time 
might be in part excused by the example of 
a few respectable surgeons\ he has Written 
the whole book in that popular style by which 
science is still ^metimes degi*aded into the 
service of obscenity. 3. On Aneurisms,” 
8vo., without date ; translated into French, 
Paris, 1760, 8vo. : written to recommend a 
bandage for compressing fklse aneurisms. 
4. ** A Disseitation on the Use of Goulard’s 
Extract of Saturn or Lead,” London, 1770, 
&c., 8vo. : a short book. Ml of puffing ad- 
vertisements of the author’s nostmms. 5. 
“ Memoires de Chimrgie, avec quelques 
Remarques historiques sur I’Etat de la Mdde- 
cine et de la Chimrgie en France et en 
Angleterre,” London, 1768, in two parts, 4to. ; 
translated into German, Strassburg, 4to., 1777. 
The introduction to this work, which has 
nothing of the disreputable character of the 
two last described, contains a Life of William 
Hunter, whom, while still living, the author 
grossly fiatters. The Memoires are a transla- 
tion of Hunter’s essay on congenital hernia, 
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with reflections by Amaud; and essays, on 
the question, whether ruptured Roman Ca- 
tholic priest are irregular; on the anormal 
varieties of die testes ; on an^risms, vith a 
translation of W. Hunter’s paper on those of 
the varicose kind ; on hermaphrodites, hernia 
of the omentum, and femoral hernia ; on a 
chair for surgical operations, and a new 
speculum uteri. At the end of the Memoires 
is a discoui'se on the importnncc of anatomy, 
delivered in the theatre of Surgeons’ Hall, m 
1767 ; on which it may lie remarked that the 
connection which the author was allowed to 
maintain with the Company of Surgeons after 
the publication of his book on the afiections 
of the urethra, and the office of delivering 
anatomical lectures in tlie hall, which he ap- 
pears to have held, prove how lightly tlie 
authorities in surgery at that time held the 
offence of concealing remedies, and writing 
popular meilical works on subjects which are 
indecent when not treated as matters of 
science. The fact corroborates a statement 
of the author, which could else haixlly be 
believed, and by which he defends himself 
against the charge of quackery ; namely, that 
when he announced to the master and others 
in authority at Surgeons’ Hall, that he had 
invented his remedy, and a committee had 
satisfied themselves of its utility, they told 
him that as he had had the ingenuity to in- 
vent it, they thought him fully entitled to the 
advantiiges of being its sole possessor. (G. 
Arnaud, Preface to the Dissertation on IIer~ 
mUf and other works; Diet ionna ire Ilisto- 
rique de la M(fdecine,) J. P. 

ARNAUD, HENUI, the pastor and mili- 
tary leader of the Vaudois, was Ixim at the 
town of La Tour, or La Torre, in Piedmont, 
in the year 1041, and was educated at the 
Latin school there. It is said tliat l)efore 
entering the Church he was in the mili- 
tary service of the Prince of Orange, after- 
waras William III. of England. The time 
at which he became one of the clergy- 
men of the Vaudois has not been ascer- 
tained; and little is known of his personal 
history until the commencement of the re- 
nowned expedition of the Vaudois for the 
recovery of their possessions in Piedmont, 
of which he was both the military leader 
and the historian. Victor Amadeus II. of 
Savoy^ was induced to imitate within his 
dominions the principles on which Louis 
XIV. had revoked the Edict of Nantes, and 
thus to adopt a harsher rule of compulsory 
confqfmity to the Roman Catholic faith t^n 
that whicn had been followed by his imme- 
diate predecessors. According to Arnaud’s 
account, he imprisoned 14,000 of die Vaudois 
Protestants in tne dungeons of Turin, of whom 
3000 were afterwards allowed to emirate, 
leavine 11,000, who are said to have penshed 
ftrom me effecto of thirst, cold, and hunger, 
and the other evils incident to captivity. 
The number said to have so perished is a 
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manifest ex^geratum. Of the 8000 per- 
mitted to emigrate, the greater part found an 
asylum in the west of Switzerland and in 
the German states of the Upper Rhine; 
the remainder accepted the protection of 
the Elector of Brandenburg. It would ap- 
pear that at the commencement of Aniautf’s 
expedition there were about 2000 of the 
Vaudois dispersed through tlic districts 
from which his followers were collected. 
Before they were united under the com- 
mand of Henri Amaud, these people had 
made two unsuccessftil efforts to return to 
their native valleys. The first was a vei y 
rash enterprise; but the second appe^ars to 
have been partially directed by Amaud, 
who in the end, however, recommended 
the giving up of the attempt, and encouraged 
his followers to a better arnmged effort, by 
preaching to them from the text “ Fear not, 
little flock.” In the meantime he made a 
journey to Holland, and communicated his 
project to the Prince of Orange, who ap- 
proved of it, and probably furnished tlie 
money with which it was conducted. 

The revolution of 1688, and the accession 
of William to the throne of England, was 
judioiouslv adopted by Arnaud as the fit 
time for the commencement of his entei prise. 
He was one of those men in whom religious 
enthusiasm is united with great sagacity, and 
Ms arningements for conci^ntrating his dis- 
persed followers were designed witli wonder- 
ful skill, and executed with corresponding 
success. Their rendezvous was the great 
forest of the Pays de Vaud, between Nyon ai.d 
Kolle. There they remained in cmicealment 
till the proper time for embarking on the 
Lake of Geneva. Before they took that step, 
their retreat had been discovered by their 
neighbours, but Amaud turned this circum- 
stance to his advantage, by seizing for the 
use of his followers the boats of those who 
were led by curiosity to visit the spot. The 
expedition embarked, to the number of be- 
tween eight and nine hundred, on the night 
of the loth August, 1G89, headed by Arnaud, 
who in his military capacity adopted from 
his native town the name of La Tour. 
They debarked between the towns of Ner- 
nier and Ivoyre, and were formed by their 
leader into nineteen companies, under so many 
captains. In their first day’s march they were 
received by the inhabitants of the districts 
which they traversed with horpitality and 
kindness. On the morning of the second day’ 
they had to ford the turbulent Ar\'e, while their 
passage was opposed by armed pemsants. On 
the third day they passed Salcnche, and Imd 
to encounter the toil and hardship of crossing 
the offshoots of the Alps which stretch from 
Mont Blanc. On the Haute Luce they were 
wilfully exposed to hardships and dan^r by 
their guides, who led tliem into difiicuft 
passes, where they encountered precipiceil 
and snow. Amaua threatened to hang the 
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guides if they should repeat their treachery. 
Proceeding by the Vald’Ishre, the seventh 
and eighth days of their ei^dition were oc- 
cupied in crossing Mont Cenis, and' before 
they had got clear of the natur^ dangers of 
the pass, 3icy were attacked by a body of 
French troo]^ which had been hovering 
round them in detachments with the view of 
seizing the best moment for striking a deci- 
sive blow. This body, amounting, it is said, 
to 2900, and commanded by the Marquis de 
Larrey, was put to flight by Amaud and his 
handful of men, who, after possessing them- 
selves of as much booty as they could convert 
to use, broke up thirteen milit^ chests, and 
threw their contents into the river Dora. On 
the ninth day they saw the tops of their 
native mountains ^fore descending into the 
vale of Praglia. They drove the enemy be- 
fore them across the Col dc Giulano, and pur- 
sued them into the town of Bobbio, which 
they stormed and plundered, putting their 
prisoners to the sword. In their petty en- 
counters during the first few days of their 
march Arnaud’s band appear to have been 
merciful and forbearing, but as their diffi- 
culties increased, and &eir ardour enabled 
them to overcome them with such marvellous 
success, a dark fatalism seems tp have taken 
possession of their minds, driving them to 
acts of cruelty. Their excited imaginations 
represented each successful step as an indica- 
tion that they were armed for exercising the 
vengeance of the Almighty. A rnaud thought 
he saw the pillar of cloud by day and of fire 
by night. He felt himself as the wiclder of 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, and 
when we find late authors, like Faber and 
others, maintaining that the expedition was 
the fulfilment of the predicted resurrection of 
the witnesses in the Revelation of St. John, 
we need not wonder if the men who overcame 
so many obstacles, and made so many wonder- 
ful escapes, nourished the feeling that Pro- 
vidence specially directed their motions. They 
continuea their march amidst occasional 
skirmishings, and imminent danger of being 
attacked by a French force of 12,000 men 
on the one hand, and a Piedmontese army 
of 10,000 on tlie other. Amaud, constantly 
at the head of his troops, and scarcely resting 
for more than an hour or two at a time, either 
by night or day, is said when remonstrated 
with on the danger to which he exposed him- 
self, to have made answer, ** I best know 
what the cause and occasion require of me : 
while 1 advance, follow me ; and when I foil, 
revenge me.** Amaud*s band had intended 
to penetrate to the valley of Luzerao, but 
finding it too strictly yarded, they entered 
that of San Martino, where they arrived on 
the 16th of September, the thii^-first day of 
their march. Here it was their leaders first 
business to draw up a memorial to. the court 
of Turin, representing the injustice of the re- 
moval of the Vaudois fW>m their ancient pos- 
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sessions, their peaceful and inoffensive dispo- 
sition, and their loyalty to the House of 
Savoy. On a table-land at the top of a rock 
called in the narrative “ La Balsille,** they 
constructed a strong line of fortification 
against the French troops, who remained 
in their vicinity all winter and harassed 
them with repeated attacks. In the spring 
of 1690 a general assault was contemplated, 
and it was commenced on the 2nd of May. 
The French were completely repulsed, and 
we are told the almost incredible circum- 
stance, that though the besieging army con- 
sisted of 22,000 men, of whom a multi- 
tude were destroyed, not one of the Vau- 
dois garrison receiv^ even a wound. In 
pursuance of their system of extermination 
and defiance, the garrison stuck the heads of 
their prisoners on palisades within sight of 
the enemy. One prisoner, however, Mens, 
de Parat, the commander of the assaulting 
detachment, was too valuable to be sacrificed. 
He was wounded, and as there was no sur- 
geon in the camp of the Vaudoii^ he was told 
that he must send for one to hit own army. 
He did so ; a surgeon came, and as Amaud 
wanted the services of such a person, he was 
of course detained. At the expiration of a 
week after their defeat, the French returned 
to the siege of “ La Balsille.** They were more 
fortunate than in the previous effort; they 
took the place, but found it empty. Amaud, 
whose spirit and sagacity seems to have been 
equal to every emergency, had drawn off his 
forces in the night, conducting them down 
precipitous banlu and through wild ravines, 
the dangerous character of which prevented 
such a project from being suspected. With 
numerous and exasperated enemies at their 
heels, Arnaud’s band proceeded to Angrona, 
and when they had arrived there, at the 
moment when every cliance of their further 
safety seemed to be exhausted, they received 
the gratifying intelligence that, owing to the 
exacting and domineering conduct of Louis 
XIV., &voy and France were at enmity, and 
that Victor Amadeus, who had taken up arms 
in fevour of Austria, was prepared to grant 
them an amnesty, and court weir assistance 
against his enemies. Thus ended this re- 
markable enterprise, of which the leader and 
historian says, that in eighteen battles only 
thirty of his followers were killed, while their 
opponents lost 10,000 men. 

The Vaudois, after their reconciliation 
with Amadeus, had still to encounter thmr 
exasperated enemies of France in sfgveral 
smart engagements. The duke released the 
Vaudois who were imprisoned at *rurin, and 
allowed the whole people to re-establish 
themselves in their ancient possessions, and 
to follow their own religion. William III. 

S ve Amaud a colonel’s' commission. In 
is capacity he headed a party of 1200 
Vaudois, who, in the breaking out of foe war 
of the Spanish succession, penormed material 
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services for the allied troops, and assisted them | 
in accomplishing the manceuvres which led to 
the victory of Blenheim. When the plan for 
attacking France fh>m the side of Piedmont 
was formed, Amaud and his Vaudois were 
placed at the outposts of Eugene’s a^y; 
and when he withdrew his troops by the 
passes of the Tyrol to join Marlborough, 
they had the perilous duty of masking his 
retreat, and keeping the French in check. 
The Duke of Savoy, though he could not 
but acknowledge the services of his faithful 
Vaudois, was not grateful to Arnaud. Per- 
haps the warrior-priest gave some ground 
for the prince entertaining a jealousy of his 
power and induence, for he was accused of 
efforts to withdraw the allegiance of the 
Vaudois, and erect them into a separate re- 
public. The Duke of Savoy had, in 1698, 
concluded a peace with France, one of the 
conditions of which was, that, in considera- 
tion of his retaining undisputed possession of 
the valleys of San Martino, Perosa, and some 
other portions of territory, he was to dismiss 
the Vaudois who inhabited them. It is said 
that the exclusion was intended to apply 
solely to those who were not natives of the 
valleys, but it made dOOU exiles. Affer a 
negotiation with the Duke of Wurteml)erg, 
in which he was aided by the representatives 
of England and Holland, Amaud prevailed 
on that prince to mve the exiles an asylum 
in his dominions. They were received under 
certain articles of privilege and i)rotection, 
but the lands in which they were placed 
were waste and sterile, and tliey were snl)- 
jected to many hardships. Arnaud, after 
falling under me displeasure of the Duke of 
Savoy, had pressing invitations to accept the 
patronage of William 111. and Prince Eu- 
gene ; hut he preferred to remain the pastor 
of his devoted flock, and he took up his resi- 
dence among the exiles, at the village of 
Schonberg. He appears to have perma- 
nently joined them ui the year 1 709, and to 
have remained with them to the end of his 
days. In this retirement he wrote the his- 
tory of his enterprise, under the title ** His- 
toire de la gloneuse Reutre^e des Vaudois 
dans leurs Vall^,” printed in 1710, and de- 
dicated to Anne, Queen of Great Britain. 
The French edition of this work is very rare ; 
it has lately been twice translated into English. 

Amaud died at Schonberg, in the year 
1721, having accomplished his eightieth year. 
The mde ^urch in which he officiate a 
monument within it, beneath winch his bones 
rest, and his dwelling-house, were all pre- 
served with pious care by the exiles and 
tneir descendants, and are still or were vei^ 
lately extant. By an inventory and divi- 
sion of his property, preserved in the pa- 
rish diurch of .Schonberg, it appears that 
he was twice married, and left behind him 
tlmee sons and two dai^hters: one of his 
sons succeeded him in his clerical charge, 
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and another studied law in Loudon. The 
whole property left by him amounted to 
2261. 8s. 2a. in English money. He was in 
the receipt of a pension of 122 florins, about 
102. 15s., from England. {The ylurious 
Recovery by the Vaudois of their Valleys, 
from the original, by Henri Amaud, their 
Commander and Pastor, by Hugh Dyke Ac- 
land, 1827, 8vo. ; Authentic Details of the 
Valdenses in Piemont and other Countries^ 
&c., London, 1827, Svo., containing a slightly 
abridged translation of the “ Glorieuse Ren- 
tree ;” Maitlai#, Facts and Doaments Ulus- 
trative of the History, Doctrines, and Rites 
of the Ancient AWigenses ; Gilly, Narrative 
of an Excursion to the Mountains (f Pie- 
mont.) J. H. B. 

ARNAUD DE MARSAN, a Proven^l 
troubadour, of whose personal history nothing 
is known, except that he is tlie author of a 
poem in couplets of six syllables, curiously 
illustrative of the state of society in the age 
and countries of the troubadours. He was 
the Chesterfield of his day, and prepared a 
series of canons of good breeding, or instruc- 
tions in the art of shining in society. He 
describes his lessons as having been detailed 
to a cavalier who came in tlie garb of a pil- 
grim from a distant land to consult him as 
the great master of the art of pleasing the 
fair sex. His instructions are in many re- 
spects a caricature of those vinues and vices 
which, exhibited on a large scale by the 
knights of chivalry, have gradually dwin- 
dled as the progress of civilisation has les- 
sened the distinctions of social rank, into tlie 
conventional habits and opinions of what is 
called ^Dtcel society. Some of Amaud’s 
instmetions are not only innocent, but would 
at this day be considered pmdent and com- 
mendable : such as, that whether your clothes 
be rich or not, your linen should be clean ; 
that vour gat^meuts should all be of a gen- 
teel nt ; tlmt tiie beard and moustache should 
be clean, and not inordinately large; that 
the action of the hands should be easy ; that 
ou should choose servants who know their 
usiness, and are decorous and polished in 
their manner, lest people laugh at them, and 
say, ** Like master, like man and that you 
are not to ^ive whispered instructions to 
your domestics while entertaining company. 
Other instiructions are of more questionable 
morality. He recommends his pupil to keep 
open house for all the world— -meaning all 
visitors of suitable rank ; to ^mble deeply, 
and never to refuse to play while he has any 
money left, or to show chimin at his losses. 
The art of shining in society is viewed only 
as an adjunct to £at of securing the favour 
of the fair sex, which, as a direct object, 
naturally occupies a considerable portion of 
tiiese instmetions. (Millot, Hist. Lit. des 
Troubadours, iii. 62 — 76 ; Ravnonard, Choix 
des Poesies originales des Troubadours^ ii. 
.301-308.) J. H. B. 
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ARNAUD DE MARVEIL, orDE MAR- 
UELH, a Proven^l troubadour, who is sup- 
posed to have diea at the end of the twelfth 
century. Although Petrarch has called him, 
in comparison with Daniel Amaud, “ the less 
fhmous Amaud,” Raynouard, Sismoiidi, and 
o&er late critics have been disposed to elevate 
his literary merit above that of all the other 
troubadours of his name, and to place him at 
the head of the amorous poets of his age and 
country. Unlike the greater niunl)er of the 
troubadours, he was descended of an obscure 
family, and acquired his repiAtion solely by 
his genius and industry. He was born at Mar- 
uelh in Perigord, and destined for the profes- 
sion of a clerk or notary. When his poetical 
genius liegan to develop itself, he was allowed 
to attach himself to the court of Roger 11., 
Viscount of B<^zier8, called Taillefer. He 
made his patron’s wife, the Countess Ade- 
laide, daughter of Raimond V. of Toulouse, 
the object of his poetical idolatry, and ad- 
dressed her, according to the licence generally 
conceded to the troubadours, in successive 
poems breathing the most devoted love and 
admiration. His poems were not addressed 
to his mistress by her own name, but under 
such descriptive and laudatory appellations as 
** Belvezer,” ** Belregard,” &c. His devotion 
does not appear to have passed entirely unre- 
warded. lie alludes to gifts of money, horses, 
and arms, for which he has to thank the ob- 
ject of his muse. Through two of his songs 
he implores the favour of a kiss, and he is 
said to have obtained his wish. He, how- 
ever, met with a serious rival in Alfonso, 
King of Castile (probably the same who was 
called Alfonso the Good); and the trouba- 
dour was banished from the court of Bi^ziers 
to propitiate the jealousy, not of the husband 
whose wife he was addressing, but of another 
unlicensed aspirant to her regards. The 
countess died m the year 1201. As none of 
Araaud’s verses have lieen found to allude to 
this event, he is supposed not to have sur- 
vived her ; and this is the only circumstance 
from which the time at which he lived can 
be approximated. On leaving Beziers he 
found an asylum under the humbler roof of 
the Lord of Montpellier, where he had leisure 
to sin^ at length of the pangs of despised love. 
In this retreat he seems to have found the 
sweet uses of adversity ; and he was prompted 
to write a moral poenr of about four hundred 
verses. The fi*agments of this work which 
have been preserved indicate a mind awak- 
ened by personal disappointment to a con- 
sciousness of the more glaring defects of the 
state of society in which he lived. He pro- 
bably had on many occasions been reminded, 
in the courtly circle in which he aspired to 
mix, of the inferiority of his own birth; and 
in a strain of bold speculation, singularly at 
variance with the usual sentiments of his 
age, he enlarges on the nothingness of rank, 
family, and wealth, if they are not accompap 
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nied bv a corresponding nobility of soul. 
Amaud’s love-poems are numerous, and 
written in a great variety of measures. Sis- 
mondi characterizes them as full^of nature 
and tenderness, and says he deserves to be 
called, among the troubadours, the Great 
Master of Love. Mr. Roscoe, in his transla- 
tion of Sismondi, has given translations into 
English verse of some portions of the frag- 
ments preserved by Raynouard. The follow- 
ing is the commencement of^one of them : — 

** Oh ! how sweet the breeze qf April, 

Breathinn; soft as May draws near I 
While, through nights of tranquil beauty. 
Songs of gladness meet the ear : 

Every bird his well-known language 
Uttering in the morning's pride, 

Revelling in joy and gladness 
By his happy partner’s side.” 

(^illot. Hist. Lit. des TroubadourSf i. C9--84 ; 
jHist. Lit. de la France^ xv. 441 — 442 ; Roy- 
nouard, Choix des Poesies oriyinales des Trott- 
badoiirSf iii. 199 — 22(5, v. 45 — 49; Sismondi, 
Historical View of the Literature (f the Sffuth 
of Europe^ translated by Roscoe, i. 1 7il — 1 76.) 

J H B 

ARNAUD DE TINTIGNAC, or DE 
COTIGNAC, a Provenqal troubadour, of 
whom Millot and the other writers on the 
subject can find no better authenticated ac- 
count than that of Nostradamus, whose accu- 
racy is justly doubted. According to this 
account he was a man of good descent, but 
poor, and was diplomatically employed by 
Louis, King of Sicily and Count of Provence, 
and his Queen, Jeanne, in negotiations with 
the rebels of the Col de Tende ; he received 
the fief of Cotignac as the reward of his 
services. There are traces of some historical 
events to which this statement might refer, 
having occurred in the year 1 357. The other 
notices which Nostradamus has preserved 
of Arnaud relate to his amours. He wrote 
three poetical pieces, of which Raynouard 
has preserved short specimens. (Millot, 
Hist. LU» des TroubaaourSy iii. 375, 376 ; 
Raynouard, Choix des Poesies origimles des 
TVoubadourSy v. 30.) J. H. B. 

ARNAUDIN, D*, a French author 

who died at a very early age, of whom so 
little is known, that his Christian name has 
not been discovered. He is supposed to have 
been the nephew of a physician of some emi- 
nence l^earing the same name, to have been 
bom in the year 1690, and to have died at 
the age of twen^-seven. In 1713 he pub- 
lished a translation of Cornelius A^ppa’s 
work, ** De Pnccellentia Foeminei ^xus,” 
under the title ** De la Grandeur et de TEx- 
cellence des Femmes au-dessus des Hommes ; 
Ouvra^ composd en Latin, et traduit en 
Franqais aveo des Notes curieuses et la Vie 
d’Agrippa, par D’Amaudin Neveu.” Two 
other works are attributed to him : Refhtax 
tion par le Raisonnement d’un Livre intituld 
De F Action de Dieu sur les Creatures,” 12mo„ 
Paris, 1714 ; and ** La Vie de Dom Pierre 
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le Nain,religleuxetancien Sous-prieur de La 
Trappe,” &c., 12mo., Paris, 1715. (Querard, 
La. Frunce Litt^aire; Biog, Universelley 
Suppl) J. H. B. 

ARNAULD. — The fhmily of the Arnaulds 
came originally from Provence, and some 
members of it are mentioned in records of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. A 
branch from the fhmilv removed from Pro- 
vence, and settled in Auvergne. The cele- 
brated Aniaul^ of Port-Koyal were de- 
scended from tms branch. The name is also 
written Amaud, and this was the common 
signature of the family till the seventeenth 
century. Guilbert says, with great vivacity, 
that “ he is capable of proving, by about forty 
authentic and original documents, that this 
letter l is a modern interpolation” in the 
name of the Aruauds. Amauld d'Andilly, 
in his Memoires, says, that his family was 
“ very noble,” but this is not true. It was a 
good family, but it did not belong to the real 
noblesse. (Sainte-Beuve, Port-Boi/tilt vol. i. 
p. 192, note; Guilbert, Mdimirea Historiques 
et Chronolf)giqites sur VAhhaye de Port- Royal- 
des-ChampSf 9 vols. 12mo,) C. J. S. 

ARNAULD, ANGE'LIQUE, whose reli- 

f ious name was Angk'lique de Saint- 
EAN, Abbess of Port-Royal, and niece of 
the elder Angt*lique. She was born 28th 
November, 1624, and was the fifth child of 
Robert Arnauld d’Andilly and Catlierine de 
la Boderie. At the age of six she was 
placed by her father at Port-Royal, to be 
educated by her aunts, Angenique and Agnes. 
At the age of twelve, she- gave such indica- 
tions of a determined character, that her 
aunts said of her, ** she will do much evil, if 
she does not do good.” She took the vows, 
25th January, 1644. Towards the close of 
1653 she was made sub-prioress and mistress 
of the Novices at Port-Royal-des-Champs. 
In 1669 she removed to Port-Royal-de-Paris, 
where she held the same offices. During the 
persecution which the nuns of Port-Royal 
endured from 1661 till 1664, when they re- 
fhsed to sign the “ Formulary of Alexander 
VII.” without some explanation expressive 
of the sense in which they signed it, the 
nuns directed themselves by the advice of 
Angdlique de Saint-Jean. At last the ene- 
mies of Port-Royal determined to remove 
from that monastery, and to dispose in va- 
rious convents twelve of the most refrac- 
tory members. Angdliquc was one of the 
twelve who were to be sent into exile. On 
the 26th of August, 1 664, she was sent into the 
convent of the nuns called Annonciades, at 
Paris, where she was kept a prisoner for more 
than ten months in a state of complete solitude. 
She received no news of any of her friends. 
The Annonciades being under the spiritual 
guidance of the Jesuits, were exceedingly 
prejudiced against Port-Royal. But while 
the other nuns of Port^Royal continued to 
be harassed by solicitations to sign the For- 
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mulary, no such attempts to induce Angd- 
lique were made, as they were considered 
useless. On the 2nd* of July, 1665, die nuns 
who had been dispersed in different convents 
were sent back, by order of the Archbishop 
of Paris, to the monastery of Port-Royal des 
Champs. Angeli(][ue de Saint-Jean was thus 
re-united to her friends. But they had to en- 
dure a new kind of captivity in their own 
monastery. On arriving at Port-Royal-des- 
Champs, tliey were surrounded by soldiers. 
Guards had been sent by the Archbishop of 
Paris to watch the house, with strict orders 
to prevent the nuns from holding any com- 
munication with persons out of the convent. 
The soldiers kept watch in die gardens dur- 
ing the greater part of the night, and their 
sleeping-places were in front of the chambers 
of the nuns. The workmen who entered or 
came out were searched, and no package was 
allowed to go in or out without examination. 
Port-Royal was thus garrisoned for three 
years and seven months, from the 3rd of 
July, 1665, till the 18th of February, 1669. 
During all this time the nuns were forbidden 
to partake of the Holy Communion, and re- 
ligious worship was in a great degree inter- 
dicted. But towards the close of 1668 ap- 
peared the edict of Clement IX. for the 
** peace of the ‘Church,” as it was called, and 
the persecution of Port-Royal terminated for 
a time. By an ordonnance, dated 1 7th of 
February, 1669, the Archbishop of Paris 
freed the nuns from the surveillance of their 
guards, permitted them to partake of the Sa- 
crament*! of the Roman Church, and to exer- 
cise the privileges of a religious community. 
One of their first acts was to elect an abbess. 
Marie de Sainte-Magdeleine du Fargis was 
elected abbess, and AngcQique de Saint- Jean 
prioress. This office she held for nine years. 
On the 3rd of August, 1678, she was elected 
abbess. On the l.5th of April, 1679, the Du- 
chesse de Longueville, the great protectress 
of Port-Royal, died, and the j>ersecution re- 
commenced. From this time till her death, 
Angel ique, in her position of abliess, had 
much to endure. She had to console and 
support the courage of her nuns. She wrote 
letter upon letter to the various authorities, 
and endeavoured in every way to avert the 
destruction which was impending upon Port- 
Royal. One of the steps taken for its de- 
struction was this — ^ncc more novices were to 
be admitted into the community, and the 
young girls who had been sent to the con- 
vent for education were removed. 

The office of abbess was at this time trien- 
nial. When her first three years were ended, 
Angelique was re-elected abbess (8th of Au- 
gust, 1681), but she died before the second 
priod of three years was completed. She 
^d suffiered much at the death of her aunt 
Agn^ (19th of February, 1671), and her fa- 
ther, D’Andilly (27th of September, 1674): 
but when her spiritual father, De Saci, di^ 
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on the 4tli of January, 1684, she sank under 
the blow. De Saci was buried at Port-Royal- 
des-Champs. Every day after the ceremony 
was performed, Ang^ique went to shed tears 
over his tomb. At the end of tliree weeks 
she was seized with a mortal sickness. She 
died 29th of January, 1684, aged fifty-nine 
years and two months. The Port-Royalists 
speak in the highest terms of her piety and 
capacity. They say that the spirit of the 
first Ang^nique was revived in her. They 
extol her knowledge of scripture and eccle- 
siastical history, her humility and charity, 
her severity towards herself and her kind- 
ness towards others, the penetration of her 
mind, and the resoluteness of her character. 
When her father, D’Andilly, spoke of her, 
he used to say, All my children and myself 
are fools in comparison of Angelique.** 

Angelique de Saint- Jean was remarkable 
for the facility with which she spoke and wrote. 
While her aunt Angelique was “such an 
enemy to the making of books,** that she could 
with difficulty be persuaded to write any 
thing, Angdique de Saint- Jean was, as Ha- 
cine says, “ more naturally scientific.** She 
has left several works, and among them one 
which is perhaps the most valuable work re- 
lative to Port-Royal: it is entitled “Me- 
moires pour servir k THistoire de Port-Royal, 
et k la Vie de la Rdv^rende Mbre Marie An- 
gelique de Sainte-Magdeleine Amauld Re- 
formatrice de ce Mouastfere,** Utrecht, 1742, 
12mo. d vols. While tlie Memoires of Du 
Fossd, Fontaine, and Lancelot detail the ex- 
ternal history of Port-Royal, these “Me- 
moires** represent its internal history, the 
mind and habits of its members, partic^arly 
of the elder Angdlique. 

The idea of writing these “Memoires** 
was conceived about the year 1652. Angd- 
lique de Saint- Jean may be smd to be the 
author of die work, for she wrote a consider- 
able part of the various “ Relations** of which 
it consists. The other “Relations** were 
composed by different nuns, who were di- 
rected to “ write what they had seen and ob- 
served,** but they were all revised by Angd- 
lique. The tliird part of these “ Mraioires** 
contains the lives of several of the principal 
nuns of Port-Royal. The “ Memoires** were 
edited by Barbeau de la Bruykre, in 1742. 
The originals, from which mrbeau de la 
Bruy^re printed the “ Mdmoires,** were pre- 
served in the library of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prds at Paris. 2. “Reflexions de la mere 
Angdlique de Saint-Jean Aimauld, &c., pour 
preparer ses Soeurs k la Persecution,’* 1737, 
12mo. 3. “ Relation de la Captivite de la 
Sceur Angdlique de Saint- Jean, &c., ecrite par 
elle-mdme,** Amsterdam, 1711, 12mo. 4. 

“ Relations sur la Vie de la mkre Angdlique 
et la Rdforme de Port-Royal,** Paris, 1737, 
l2mo. 6. “ Confdrences de la mere Angd- 
lique de Saint-Jean, abbesse de Port-Royal, 
sur les Conafftations du Monastkre de Port- 
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Royal du Saint-Sacrament,** with Uie text 
of me Constitutions, published by Clemencet, 
Utrecht (Paris), 1760, 3 vols. 12mo. 6. 

“ Discours de la mkre Angdlique de Saint- 
Jean, appelds Misdricordes,” Utrecht, 1735, 
12mo. Angdlique de Saint- Jean took a great 
part in the composition of the “ Ndcrologe de 
Fort-Royal des Champs,** Amsterdam, 1723, 
4to., and wrote other works in defence of the 
monastery. {Memoires pour servir a VHis^ 
toire de Port-iioi^al, &c., tom. iii. p. 498, &c. ; 
Querard, La France LitterrdHre,') C. J. S. 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE, Lord of La 
Mothe, a castle near Hiom, was the father of 
Arnauld “TAvocat.** After serving in the 
army, and commanding a troop of light horse, 
he became an advocate, and was made pro- 
cureur-gdndral to the queen, Catherine de Md- 
dicis. lie was a man of great abilities. He be- 
came a Hugonot, but subsequently to the day 
of Saint Barthdlemy he returned to Roman 
Catholicism. Several of his sons remained 
Ilugonots. The Jesuits, therefore, had some 
reason for calling Amauld “ le grand ** a de- 
scendant of Hugonots. Racine and the other 
Port-Royalists have kept this little circum- 
stance in the background as much as they 
could. On the day of Saint Barthdlemy, Ca- 
therine de Medicis, who had a great regard 
for Amauld, sent a guard to protect him. 
They arrived in time, as the assassins were 
besieging his house. He died in 1585 at 
Paris. He married two wives. By the first 
he had a sou, named Jean de la Mothe-Ar- 
nauld ; by the second wife, Anne Forget, he 
had seven sons and four daughters. Antoine 
Amauld, “ TAvocat,** was his second child, 
that is, he was the eldest child by Anne For- 
get, the second wife. The genealogy of the 
Amaulds, which is given at length by Amauld 
d’Andilly, in his “Memoires,** part i., is 
abridged in the “Memoires pour servir a 
THistoire de Port-Royal,*' &c., tome i. p. vi. 
&c. C.J.S. 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE, generally sur- 
named “L’AVOCAT** (“the Advocate”), 
was the most celebrated pleader of his day. 
He was also the father of that numerous and 
distinguished family, the Amaulds of Port- 
Royal. Antoine was the second sou of Ar- 
nauld, lord of la Mothe, by his second wife, 
Anne Forget. He was born at Paris, 6tb 
August, 1560. At the age of seventeen he 
was sent to Bourges, to attend the lectures of 
Cujas on jurisprudence. He is said to have, 
studied sixteen hours. a day. At the age of 
nineteen he returned to Paris, and his father 
sent him on a tour through Itidy. On his re- 
turn from this journey he became avocat au 
parlement de Paris, and began to plead at the 
age of twenty-one. On th^ death of his 
father, in 1585, be succe^ed him in the 
office of procureur-^n^ral to Queen Cathe- 
rine de Mddicis, and he held tUs office till 
the death of Catherine. At her death he^ 
resigned another office which he. held, of 
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auditor of accounts, in order that he mieht 
devote his undivided attention to his protes- 
sion. At a subsequent period he refiis^, for 
the same reason, the di^i^ of advocate- 
genend, which was offered him on the death 
of his fiither-in-law, Marion ; and at other 
times the posts of secretary of state and first 
president to the parliament of Provence. 

Antoine Amauld, at an early age, was 
considered ffie great orator of his day. In 
1585 he married Catherine, the only daughter 
of Simon Marion, who was then a distin- 
guished advocate, and .subsequently became 
avocat-gendral au parlement de Paris. His 
wife was twelve years old when he married 
her. Antoine Amauld obtained his wife by 
his eloquence. Marion, hearing him plead 
one day, was so struck with his speech, that 
he took him home in his carriage, and kept 
him to dinner. He soon afterwards gave 
him his daughter for wife. The follo'vnng 
instances of Amauld’s oratorical powers are 
recorded. One day as he spoke of the battle 
of Fornoue, the Duke of Montpensier, prince 
of the blood-royal, who heard him, half drew 
his sword, believing himself present at the 
action. In 1600, when the Duke of Savoy 
paid a visit to France, the king, Henri IV., 
wished to give the duke a specimen of the 
eloquence of his parliament. Achille de 
Harlay, the first president, chose a cause for 
the day, and appointed Amauld and another 
advocate named Robert to plead on the oppo- 
site sides. The kin^ and the duke came incog- 
nito, and took their places in a chamber from 
which they could sec and hear without being 
seen. Amauld gained the cause for his client. 
The proceedings and the speeches delivered 
in this cause are inserted at length by Pierre 
Mathieu, in his “Histoire de Henri IV.,*' 
i. p. 435. But Arnauld's most celebrated 
speech, and the one which was the most im- 
portant in its effects, was that which he de- 
livered in 1594 against the Jesuits, in the 
name of the University of Paris, It was 
printed, in 1594, at Pari^ with the title of 
“ Plaidoyh pour TUniversiU^ de Paris centre 
I'Universit^" and frequently since that date. 
The president M. de Thou inserted a por- 
tion of it in his history. The subject of this 
speech was the attempt made by Pierre 
&rribre to assassinate Henri IV., in 1593. 
The University of Paris demand^ the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from France, by the 
mouth of Amauld. The Jesuits were not 
expelled from France till some months after- 
wakU, when the second attempt at assassina- 
tion was made by Jean Chd^tel, in December, 
1594. The Jesuits, however, never forgot 
or forgave the speech of Amauld. The Port- 
Royalists consiaer it to be the origin of the 
hatred which the Jesuits subseouently showed 
towards their monastery, ana they call it 
“the original sin of tiie Arnaulds.” The 
University of Paris offered Amauld a present 
in return for the service which he had done 
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them, but he refused it. Upon his refusal it 
held an extraordinary meeting on’ the 18th 
of March, 1595, and unanimously passed an 
act, in Latin, iq which it testified its gratitude 
to Amauld, and decreed that “all the orders 
of the University should bind themselves by 
oath to discharge towards him, his chjldren, 
and poster!^, ml those duties which are due 
fit>m grateful clients to a faithfiil patron, and 
also never to be backward In maintaining 
their hoiiouf, interest, and character," 

The extant specimens of Arnauld’s oratory 
display much of the bad taste which was 
prevalent among the speakers of those times. 
The style is generally inflated. Their re- 
deeming quality is great force and energy. 
When he spoke, his hearers forgot all faults 
under the influence of his powerful delivery. 
Amauld is very fond of displaying his know- 
ledge of history, particularly Greek and Ro- 
man. Tallcmaiit des Kcaux, a satirist of the 
subsequent generation, tells us tliat he was a 
man of “ commonplaces,” that he used to cut 
out of printed books such passages as stmek 
him, and paste them into volumes of biaiik 
paper which he kept for the purpose. He 
would afterwards classify them under certain 
heads, and introduce them in his harangues 
whenever he thought that they would tell. 
It is very probable that the satirist speaks 
the truth. Arnauld's son, D'Andilly, details 
in his “ Mdmoircs” the various instances of 
his father's oratorical success. He does not 
mention that, one day as Amauld was plead- 
ing against a Hugonot of Genoa, whose 
property had been confiscated, he enume- 
raukl all the injuries which the Genoese, and 
particularly Andrea Doria, had done to 
France at such length, that the Genoese, 
who had lost his money, became impatient, 
and cried out, in his imperfect French, 
“ What has the republic of Genoa or Andrea 
Doria to do with my money ?” which remark 
cut short the harangue. Antoine Amauld 
died at Paris, the 29tb of December, 1619, 
upwards of fifty-nine years old. He had by 
his wife twenty children, eleven sons and nine 
daughters. Ten survived him, six daughters 
and four sons, all celebrated. His memory 
was so much respected tha^ at the request of 
the people, his body lay in state for some 
days. 

Amauld is called by the Port-Royalists 
the &iher of Port-Roval. He contributed to 
the wants of the whole convent with the 
greatest liberality, and constructed and re- 
paired many of the buildings. His wife, 
.after his death, his six daughters, and five 
of his grand-daughters, became nuns at Port- 
Royal. The following is a list of his child- 
ren: — 1. Robert Amauld d'Andilly. 2. 
Catherine, bom 9th June, 1590, died 22nd 
Janna^, 1651. Her religious name was 
ScBur Catherine de Saint-Jean. 3. Jacqueline 
Marie, the famous reformer of Port-Royal. 
4. Jeanne Catherine Agnes, abb(BBS of Saint- 
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Cyr. 5. Anne) bom in 1594, died Ist Jan- 
uary, 1653. Her relimous name was Sceur 
Anne Eu^nie de rincaraation. 6. Henri 
Arnauld, bishop of Angers. .7. Marie, bom 
in 1600, died 15th June, 1642. Her religious 
name was Smur Marie de Sainte-Claire. 8. 
Simony born in 1603, a soldier, killed at 
Verdun, 2nd July, 1639. 9. Magdeleine, 

bora about 1607, died 3rd February, 1649. 
Her religious name was Sceur Magdeleine de 
Saiute-Christine. 10. Antoine Arnauld, the 
great doctor. Madame Arnauld's religious 
name was Sceur Catherine de Sainte-Felicib^. 
She died 28th February, 1641, aged sixty- 
eight years. The lives of such of tiiese nuns 
as are not here given may be found in the 
third part of the “ Memoires pour servir k 
rilistoire do Port- Royal,” Ac., Utrecht, 
1 742, or in the ** Nouvclle Histoire abrdg^ 
de I’Abbaye de Port- Royal,” Paris, 1786, 
12mo. 

Arnauld wrote several pamphlets, some of 
which were directed against the League. 
To save his life from their resentment, he 
was obliged to disguise himself as a mason, 
about 1591, and fly to Tours, where a part of 
the parliament was assembled. His chief 
worlu are : — 1 . ** L’ Anti-Espagnol,” Ac., 1 606, 
1 2mo., printed in the ** Memoircs de la Ligue,” 
vol. iv. p. 230, and the ** Quatre excellens Dis- 
cours,” 1593, 1606, l2mo. 2. “ La Fleur de 
Lys,” Ac., printed in the collection entitled 
“ Quatre Discours excellens et libres,” 1593, 
1606, 121110 . 3. “Delivrance de la Bre- 

tagne,” 1598, 8vo. 4. “ La Premibre Savoy- 
sieune,” 1601, 8vo., a species of philippic 
against the Duke of Savoy. It is doubtful 
whether Arnauld wrote tliis pamphlet. 5. 
** Utile et salutaire Avis au Roi pour bien 
regner,” written in 1614. 6. Ilis most cele- 
brated pamphlet was entitled “ Le franc et 
Veritable Discours au Roi, sur le retablisse- 
ment aui lui est demande pour les Jesuites,” 
printed in 1602, 1610, Ac., 8vo. This “ Dis- 
cours” must not be confounded with the 
“Plaidoye” of Arnauld against the Jesuits : 
it was never intended to be spoken. The 
author, in this pamphlet, endeavoured to dis- 
suade the king from revoking the sentence of 
banishment against the Jesuits; but, as he 
afterwards saw that the king would allow 
them to return, he became frightened, and 
endeavoured to recall all the copies of his 
pamphlet. It is written in better taste than 
the speech of 1594. A new edition of the 
“ Discours ” was published by the Abbd 
Goujet, with notes, 1762, 12mo. Arnauld is 
one of the French authors recommended by 
the French Academy at the time when the 
Dictionary of the Academy was first projected. 
(Arnauld d'Andilly, Affinotres, part i. ; M<r- 
moires pour servir a V Histoire de Port-Homlf 
Ac., Utrecht, 1742, 12mo., tom. i. p. 189, Ac., 
tom. iii. p. 276, Ac. ; Causa Arnaldina, Ac., 
Libge, 1699, Preface, p. 97; Sainte-Beuve, 
Poft^Rotfol, vol. i. p. 68, Ac.; Le Long, 
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BibliotMque Historique de la France, tom. ▼. 
p. 384.) C. J. S. 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE, doctor of the 
Sorbonne, whom the Port-Royalists called 
“ le nand,” was the youngest and the greatest 
of the ten surviving children of Antoine 
Arnauld “TAvocat” and Catherine Marion. 
He was lK)rn at Paris on the 8th of February, 
1612. The father of Antoine Arnauld died 
when he was seven years old, but his mother 
paid great attention to his education. He 
received his first instruction at the College of 
Calvi, together with his nephews Le Maitre 
and De Saci. After going through a course 
of theology at the College of Lisieux, he 
began to study law ; but at the request of his 
mother he turned his attention to theology. 
He commenced a course of theology under 
I^escot, the confessor of Cardinal Richelieu. 
As I^scot was not much of an Augustinian, 
Arnauld’s mother, who had derived from 
Saint Cyran the persuasion that Saint Au- 
gustin’s system alone was the right one, 
applied to Saint Cyran for advice. He put 
into Arnauld’s hand some of Saint Augustin’s 
treatises upoti grace ; and the thesis called 
“ Tentative,” which Arnauld held, according 
to custom, for the degree of bachelor in 1635, 
contained such traces of the study of Saint 
Augustin as are said to have greatly oflended 
Lescot. Arnauld was admitted to lodge in the 
Sorl)onne, and began his licence of theology in 
Easter 1638. The course for the licence lasted 
two years, from Easter l638 till Lent 1640. 
At the same time that he followed the course 
for his licence he professed a course of philo- 
sophy at the college of Mans in Paris. In 
September, 1641, he was ordained priest. On 
the 18th of December of the same year he 
kept the last of the four requisite acts for the 
degree of doctor, which he took the next 
day. We are told that he kept these acts in 
such a manner tliat all who heard him were 
astonished. After receiving the degree of 
doctor, Arnauld applied to be admitted “ so- 
cius Sorbonicus,” associate or member of the 
society of the Sorbonne. But he had not 
acted in accordance with the statutes of the 
society. He had professed his course of 
philosophy during his licence, and not before 
It, as the statutes required. When his appli- 
cation was put to the vote all the doctors of 
the Sorl)Onne, excepting two, were of opinion 
that the statutes should not be enforced 
against him, partly, according to the state- 
ment of his biographers, becaiise of his ex- 
traordinary merit, and partly because a pro- 
mise had been made, when he began his 
licence, that the irregularity would be over- 
looked. The case was referred to Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was provisor of the Sorbonne, 
and he pronounced for the strict observation 
of the statutes. 

Bayle and the other biographers of Ar- 
nauld attribute the cardinal’s sentence to the 
influence which Lescot, his confessor, had 
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Dver him, Lescot was one of the two doctors 
who told voted against Amauld. Bayle con- 
siders that Lescot still retained the feelings of 
resentment which he conceived against Ar- 
nauld because of the thesis which he sustained 
for the degree of bachelor. “ He had not 
taught Cardinal Richelieu his penitent to 
formve* and he had learnt of his penitent not 
to mrgive.*' But the facts of the case are as 
have been stated above, and Cardinal Riche- 
lieu showed on other occasions the same 
strictness in maintaining the statutes of the 
Sorbonne ; and after the death of the cardinal, 
when Arnauld renewed his. application, in 
1642, he was again rejected.' He was ad- 
mitted a member of the society (^f the Sor- 
bonne in 1643. 

WWle Arnauld was studying at tlie Sor- 
bonne a great change took place in his mind. 
In the language of Port-Royal, he became 
converted. His life, however, had never been 
irregular, though it gave great pain to his 
mother and his austere relatives, the hermits 
of Port-Royal. He used to dress well, kept 
a carriage, says Fontaine, and held con- 
siderable benefices and dignities in cathedral 
churches. The benefices of which Fontaine 
speaks were a preceiitorship, and a canonry at 
Verdun, which Arnauld received about the 
close of 1639 from his cousin de Feuquieres, 
who was governor of Verdun. It seems that 
the feelings of Arnauld changed by degrees. 
He wrote to Saint Cyran, who was then a 
prisoner at Vincennes, to ask his advice, and 
on the reception of Saint ('yraji’s answer he 
paid him a visit in his prison. Saint Cyran, 
with his usual skill, made a proselyte of 
Arnauld during this visit, and Arnauld, dur- 
ing the remainder of Saint Cjyraif s life, yielded 
himself implicitly to his direction. He im- 
bibed from him a love for the theological 
system of Jaiisenius, bishop of Ypres, in 
Flanders. Saint (^yran usea.to call him the 
“ child of his bonds,” meaning tliat he had 
begotten him to a spiritual life during his 
imprisonment. Arnauld resigned his bene- 
fices in 1642. During the course of his 
licence, he made a retreat to Port-Royal-des- 
Champs, where he practised penitence, in 
imitation of his nephew Le Maitre and the 
ot^ recluses. Before* he was ordained 
pr^t he made similar retreats, and again, 
after his ordination in September 1641, be- 
fore he ventured to offer up mass for the 
first time, he spent forty days in prayer and 
fasting, and during these forty days he re- 
solved to make a donation of all his property 
to Port-Royal ; he executed this resolve at a 
subsequent period. He performed all these 
acts under the direction of Saint Cyran. 

Before Arnauld had taken the degree 
of doctor, his mother, who for many years 
had been a nmi at Port-Royal, died there 
on the 2ath February, 1641. On the night 
when the extreme unction was adminis- 
tered to her, the 4th of Februa^, he came 
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from the Sorbonne to Port-Royal, and en-* 
treated Singlin, who was then the acting di- 
rector under Saint Cyran of the community, 
to allow him to assist at the ceremony ; but, 
such was the spirit of Port>Royal, SingUu 
thought this would he sacrificing too much 
to nature. Arnauld l)esought Singlin at least 
to inquire of his mother wliat she had to say 
to him as her last words ; he would consider 
them through life as her last will, and as an 
express order from God to himself. Singlin 
brought back this answer, and it made a deep 
impression on Amauld’s susceptible mind ; — 
“ I pray you to tell my last son that, as God 
has engaged him in the defence of truth, I 
exhort and conjure him on my side never to 
relax, but to sustain it without any fear, were 
a thousand lives to be perilled.” 

Arnauld never forgot his mother’s answer. 
In a letter which lie wrote to Saint Cyran, 
a considerable time afterwards, after speaking 
of the “ feeling which he had derived from 
the last words of his mother,” he goes on to 
say, “ at this moment that I write to you the 
thought enters my mind of invoking her 
should I ever find myself exposed to real 
persecution.” 

After taking the degree of doctor Amauld 
lived in great retirement. In August, 1643, 
he published a work entitled “ De la Fre- 
quente Communion,” which made his name 
&inous through France. He wrote this work 
at the instigation of Saint Cyran, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the doctrines of Jansenius 
on the question of penitence and the sacra- 
ments. The celebrated work of Jansenius 
the “ Augustinus,” had been printed at Lou- 
vain in 1640, befoi’e the Jesuits could obtain 
authority from Rome to suppress the impres- 
sion ; it was sold at the fair of Frankfurt in 
September, 1640, and, reaching Paris, was 
reprinted there in 1641. Habert, theologal 
of Notre- Dame, denounced the book most 
violently in three sermons, preached in 1642 
and 1643. On the 1st of February, 1643, 
Saint Cyran wrote to Amauld from his 
prison at Vincennes, “ were we all to perish, 
we must no longer leave these sennons un- 
answered.” An opportunity soon presented 
itsidf for attacking the Jesuits in their turn, 
and for defending the doctrines of Jansenius, 
on the question of penitence and the sacra- 
ments. -St. Cyran had drawn up some rules 
of conduct for the Princesse de Guemend. A 
Jesuit named Sesmaisons attempted to refute 
these rules, and in his refutation he inserted 
this sentence : — “ The more we are devoid of 
race the more boldly ought we to approach 
esus Christ in the Eucharist.” This maxim 
was the immediate cause of Arnauld’s book. 
But the maxim was in accordance with the 
doctrine which the Jesuits held as a body, 
touching the sacraments. Their doctrine 
was, that the sacraments have in themselves 
an instrumental and efficient power to work 
in the soul a disposition to receive divine 
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grace, and that, 

li^e preparation to receive 

'irith benefit. In onpoBltion to this doctrine 
Amauld endeavourea to establish in his work. 


it requires 
sacraments 


bjr the autiiority of the Fathers and of tra- 
ditidD, that inward conversion is necessary 
befi>re the reception of the sacraments ; that 
repentwce must be exacted from the 
anner previous to confession, contrition of 
heart with love of God before absolution, and 
penitence before communicating. 

The work “ De la Frdquente Communion*' 
appeared in August, 1643, and the Jesuits > 
immediately assailed it. On the last Sunday i 
of the same month, when the book could ' 
scarcely be said to in circulation. Father 
Nonet denounced it from the pulpit in the 


chapel of the Maison Professe of St. Louis, 
which was the Jesuit house at Paris. As 
his sermons came from the head-quarters of 
that society, they caused a great stir, but 
Amauld*s book sold only the frster. The 
first edition was exhausted in "fifteen days ; 
a second edition appeared befote Nouet had 
fished his coarse of sermons, which con- 
tinued for eight consecutive Sundays; and 
the second emtion contained an answer to 
Nonet's sermons from Amauld. But Nouet 
had gone too frr in his denunciations of the 
work ; for the approbations of sixteen arch- 
bishojj^ and bimop, and of twenty doctors 
of the Sorbonne had been prefixed to the 
first edition, and they frit themselves in- 
cluded in tl]« Jesuit's attack. These bishops 
had been summoned to attend a meeting for 
the transaction of some other matters at the 
house of Cardinal Mazarin, and they com- 
plained of the scandal airid demanded satis- 
fretiOR. On the 28tli of November Nouet 
with four other fiitbers of his order was com- 
pelled to ask pardon, and sign a recantation, 
bareheaded, and on his knees. Meanwhile 
the sale of the work increased; four editions 
were exhausted in six months, and for se- 
veral years new editions appeared. Among 
the numerous answers there was one written 
by the learned Jesuit Petau (Petavius) in 
1644 under the title De la Penitence Pub* 
Hque," and another by the Prince de Cond^, 
entitled “ Remarqnes Chretiennes et Catho- 
liques." The name of the prince was not 
prefixed, but the author was known, and the 
book was printed **par commandement." 
No one from Port^Royal answered this ex- 
alted adversary. The prince de Cond^ was 
greatly attached to the Jesuits, and he had 
entmsfrd them with the education of his 


two sons : but if he was an adversary to Port- 
R<^, ms daughter^ihe duchess of Longue- 
ville, became subsequently one of its warmest 
supporters. In answer to the various trea- 
tises which attacked his work, Amauld wrote 
the treatise entitled ** La Tradition de 
TEglise." It oonrii^s of passages extracted 
from the flithers and translatea by Antoine 
le Maitre, bat the prefhee, whieh is as large 
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as a volume, was written by Amauld in 
answer to the treatise of Petau. 

However, the Jesuits frund a way to 
wreak their vengeance upon Amauld. A 
sentence had been inserted in the prefkce to 
the work “De la Frequente Communion," 
by Martin de Barcos, &e nephew of Saint- 
Cyran, to whom Amauld had submitted it 
before publication. The sentence was that 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul were “ two heads 
of the church who only make one." In 
March, 1644, the Jesuits obtained fram the 
queen-regent and Cardinal Mazarin an order 
that Amauld and De Barcos should go to 
Rome and defend this sentence in person 
before the tribunal of the Inquisition. This 
order excited a general commotion at Paris. 
Such a thing was contrary to the liberties of 
the Gallican church, and it was considered 
a most dangerous precedent to send a subject 
of the king of France out of the kingdom to 
be judged. The bishops, the parliament of 
Paris, the faculty of theology, the whole 
body of the university, and particularly the 
Sorbonne, sent deputations to the queen- 
regent to remonstrate against the irregu- 
larity of the order. The outcry was such 
that Cardinal Mazarin, who had just com- 
menced his ministerial career, alleged, as an 
excuse, that he was a stranger, and conse- 
quently did not as yet know all the customs 
of the country. The real reason which had 
induced Mazarin to give the order at first 
was that he wished to secure the powerful 
aid of the Jesuits. Amauld meanwhile was 
ready enough to start for Rome : several of 
his friends advised him. They talked of the 
glory which would arise from defending 
the tnith, and the idea pleased his polemical 
character. The queen's order allowed a 
week's preparation. At tlie last moment, 
Dc Barcos, the author of the mifortunate 
phrase, having received information, as Lan- 
celot asserts, tiiat dangerous designs were in 
agitation, communica^ a messa^ to Ar- 
nauld, ' that he and his friends might act as 
they pleased, but frr himself he had resolved 
upon another step. After this he concealed 
himself. Amauld now thought it advisable 
to imitate his example, and after writing a 
letter of excuse to tne queen, he 80 ughty|e- 
ftige in the house of several friends su(^- 
sively, ** under the shadow " he says, “ of 
the wings of God.” 

As a censure on the part of the Roman 
Inquisition was to be feam unless some one 
appeared to defend tiie work “I>e la Fre- 
quente Communion” at Rome, bishops 
whose approbations had been prefixed, and 
who were now twenty in nmnber, dented, 
in 1 645, Bourgeois, a doctor of the ^rmnne, 
to represent t&m ht Rqmo. He .has left an 
account of his journey. The work was not 
condemned. I^e sentence written by de 
Barcos was censored by Itselfi Among the 
advocates of the book at Rome was cai^al 
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de Logo, a Jesuit, and one of the censors of 
the ** Augustinus’* of Jansenius. The car- 
dinal had learnt French in order to read the 
work of Arnauld. 

The date of the publication of this work 
**De la Frequente Communion” is one of 
considerable importance in the history of 
theology in France. The work produced a 
reform in the style of theologic£d writings. 
It put an end both to the scholastic subtleties 
and to the mystical and allegorical school 
of devotional writings which prevailed to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries in France. This bpok ** De 
la Fr^uente Communion,” being published in 
1643, mat is, thirteen years before the ** Pro- 
vinciales” of Pascal, was the first^theological 
work written in France with sound taste and 
judgment. Arnauld prepared the way for 
Pascal, Bossuet, and Bourdaloue. In this 
work Arnauld began the system of writing 
which he adopted in most of his subsequent 
works. His ordinary manner, when he re- 
futes, is to place at Ae head of the chapter 
the proposition which he means to refute ; 
underneath he writes ** answer,” and he pro- 
ceeds to this answer as if it was a geometri- 
cal demonstration. The arguments are clear, 
powerful, and well arranged ; the authorities 
are cited one after the other in the most suit- 
able place, and the conclusion is not drawn 
till all the evidence has been adduced. The 
sentences, though long, are rigorously gram- 
matical: Arnauld never ventures on a ha- 
zardous image. The language is clear, for 
wherever there might he the least fear of 
misconception as to his meaning, Arnauld 
repeats his phrase. Yet amidst all this 
logical precision, there is great vehemence, 
arising manifestly from the writer’s deep 
conviction of the truth of his cause. 

The work “De la Frequente Communion” 
not only reformed the style of thtological 
writing, but it also greatly modified the theo- 
logical system in France as to the questions 
of penitence and the sacraments. The most 
sober-minded and judicious among his coun- 
trymen have always been of oj^ion that 
Aimauld carried his views too far ; but while 
this idea remained, his doctrines gained 
ground insensibly even among those who 
retafted a dislike to the name of Jansenism. 
Hie effects of the controversy relative to bis 
work may be traced in tiie popular theology, 
at any rate, of France. ’They are seen m 
the sermons of Bossuet and Massillon: Rven 
the great preacher of the Jesitits, Bourdsr 
loue,. uses language which represents very 
well the doctrines of Arnauld as to the sacra- 
ments : “ ;^o, eertaixdy,” sap Beurdaloue in 
the celebrated piassage on * Le Petit Nombre 
des Elus,’ It not enough to receive them 
— these sacraments which are in themselves 
so holy and so Salutary — but we must receive 
them with a true conversion of heart." 

From month ofMareh, 1644, Arnauld 
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lived in conce^ment, till 1648, when we find 
him re-appearing at Port-Royal-des-Champs. 
In 1656 he disappeared again till the “ Peace 
of the Church,” in 1668, allow^ him to 
show himself without danger. Again, in 
1679, he sought safely in an exile wUoh 
lasted till the hour of his death in 1694. 
Thus out of the fifty years of his life subse- 
quent to 1644, he spent thirty-one years 
in concealment ; but diiring all this time his 
name was celebrated from me writings which 
he published with extraordinary rapidity. 
The myster]^ which enveloped bis actions 
greatly contributed to keep up in the minds 
of his countrymen an interest in Arnauld. 

In July, 1649, Nicolas Cornet denounced 
to the Faculty of Theology the “ Five Pro- 
positions,” which he said were contained in 
the “ Augustinus ” of Jansenius, and the war 
with respect to these propositions began 
[Amour, Louis de Saint]. Arnauld took 
a prominent part in the disputes that ensued 
whether the propositions were heretical or 
not. At last, by the constitution dated 31st 
May, 1653, Innocent X. condemned the five 
propositions. Next year, at the request of 
Carainal Mazarin, a truce was made between 
Arnauld and the Jesuits, with Annat at their 
head [Annat, FRAN901S]. Both parties 
agreed to cease all controversy on the sub- 
ject of the propositions; but the Jesuits broke 
their word. Arnauld then resumed his pen ; 
and now he invented the subtle distinction 
between matters of doctrine, which he called 
** Qusestio de jure and matters of fret, 
** Qusestio de freto,” upon which the contro- 
versy subsequently turned. The first ques- 
tion was, whether the five propositions were 
heretical, which Arnauld allowed ; the secoud 
was, whether they were contained in the 
“Augustinus,” in the sense in which they 
were heretical. Arnauld denied this. 

In 1655 Arnauld wrote a work which 
caused his exclusion from the Sorbonne. 
The Due de Liancourt, one of the great 
friends of Port-Roval, had in his house a 
Janseuist, the Abbe de Bourzeis, and he had 
p^ed his grand-daughter at the convent of 
Port-Royal-des-Champs to receive her edu- 
cation. On the 3l8t of January, 1655, the 
duke presented himself to the priest of his 
parish, who was his ordinary confessor ; but 
he was refiised absolution, because he would 
not promise to dismiss the “ heretical ” abb^, 
and remove his grand-daughter from the con- 
vent. 'The affiin: became known, and caused 
a stir. Arnauldjwrote to the duke a letter, 
to which he did not put his name. It was 
entitled ** Lettre d’un Docteur de Sorbonne k 
une peraonne de condition,” Ac. The letter 
called forth answers freun Annat and others, 
nine in all. . Arnauld rrolied in a second 
letter, dated from Port-Royal-des<Cliampe, 
10th July, 1655, to which he put his name, 
“ Seconde Lettre de M. Arnauld, Docteor de 
Sorboime, k tm Due et Pkir de France^” Ac.: 
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In this letter, which was addressed to the 
Due de Luines, there were two propositions, 
which the Jesuits laid* hold of. Amauld 
siud, first, that he had carefully read the 
book of Jansenius, and had not fbuud in it 
the propositions condemned by the late pope, 
yet, as he condemns these propositions where- 
ever they are to be found, he condemns them 
in the book of Jansenius if they are there. 
The second proposition was that “ the Scrip- 
ture shows us in the person of Saint Peter a 
righteous person, to whom the grace, without 
which we can do nothing, was wanting.” 
The Jesuits denounced these two proposi- 
tions to the syndic of the Faculty of Theo- 
logy of Paris, Claude Guyart, who was a 
Molinist. He appointed (4th of November) 
Molinist commissioners to examine the pro- 
positions. The commissioners gave in a re- 
port to the Sorbonne on tlie Ist of December, 
in which they incriminated the first proposi- 
tion, relative to the pretended oriliodoxy of 
the book of Jansenius, as a rash proposition, 
and one dishonourable to the hol^ see, which 
had determined that the propositions were in 
the book of Jansenius; and they reported 
that in the second proposition Amauld had 
reproduced the first of the “five proposi- 
tions,” which had already lieen condemned 
as heretical. The sittings at the Sorbonne to 
decide tliis affair lasted from the Ist of De- 
cember, 165.'), to 31 St of January, 1056. The 
sittings generally lasted from half-past eight 
in the morning till midday. On tlie 23rd 
the friends of Amauld retired from the as- 
semblies, afier making a protest. On the 
31st he was definitively censured; and as he 
refused to sign the censure, he was subse- 
quently excluded from the Faculty of Theo- 
logy and the Society of the Sorbonne. About 
sixty doctors, some of whom were bishops, 
were excluded from tlie Faculty for the 
same reason. In the censure of January 31, 
a clause was inserted that for the future 
none should be received into the Faculty of 
Theology without first signing the censure 
upon Amauld. 

This “ affair of the Sorbonne,” as it was 
called, attracted at the time general atten- 
tion* Amauld was then forty-three years 
old, and for ten years his name had stood 
high, and he was considered the head of a 
powerful party. The details of each sitting 
were rumoured abroad at its close, and 
formed the universal subject of conversation. 
At the commencement of the affair, Cardinal 
Mazarin said to tlie Bishop of Orleans, M. 
aElbbne, that it must be settled quickly — 
“the women did nothing but talk of it, 
though they understood no more about it 
than he did.*’ 

But the circumstance which gives the affair 
of the Sorbonne its chief interest in the pre- 
sent day is this — that it gave birth to the 
famous “Lettres Provinciales ” of Pascal, 
the work which, says Voltaire (Si^le de 
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Louis XIVX first “fixed” the French 
language. Voltaire is mistaken in assigning 
the year 10.54 as the date of their puYdica-. 
tion. Sainte-Beuve gives some interesting 
and apparently novel details oik the publica- 
tion of those letters {Fort-RoyaU vol. ii. p. 
535, &c.). Amauld had retired as early as 
the 2nd of Decemlxjr to Port-Royal-des- 
Champs, to write defences of his letter, 
which his friends laid before the assemblies 
at the Sorbonne, but tliey were not always 
allowed to read ^em. Thesb defences were 
in Latin. One day his friends advised him 
to address himself to the public — ^to write 
something in French, which the people could 
read and understand. He complied; but 
when he rq^d his production to his friends, 
they heard it in silence. Comprehending 
the meaning of their silence, that they were 
not satisfied, Amauld turned suddenly round 
to Pascal, who was standing by him, and 
said — “You are young; you ought to do 
something.” Pascal, who as yet had written 
nothing except on scientific subjects, answered 
modestly, that all he could promise to do 
would be to draw up a sketch; he would 
leave it to others to polish it, and make it 
fit to appear. The next day he began ; and 
in a very short time he wrote the first of tlie 
“ Provinciales.” When it was read, it w as 
declared excellent, and was printed the 23rd 
of January, 1656. The success of the letter 
was immediate. .The original title of the 
first letter, which formed eight quarto pages, 
was “ J^ettre I'crite a, un Provincial par uii 
de ses amis.” The public called it, for 
shortness sake, “ la Provinciale,” and subse- 
qucntlyr custom has consecrated the use of 
this improper term, “ les Provinciales.” 
Only five of these letters have reference to 
the affair of the Sorbonne and Jansenism — 
the first three, the seventeenth, and the 
eighteenth. The thirteen others are directed 
chiefly against the morality of the Jesuit 
doctrines. The second letter, which is dated 
the 20th of January, did not appear till the 
5th of F'ebruary ; the third, which is dated 
the 9th of February, appeared on the 12th. 
The subject of this third letter is the con- 
demnation of Amauld, which had taken 
place on the 3l8t of January. With each 
new letter the number of copies went on in- 
creasing ; more than ten thousand copies of 
the seventeenth were printed. 

For more tlian twenty years after his ex- 
pulsion from the Sorbonne, Amauld lived in 
retirement; and during this time he pub- 
lished numerous works on a variety of sub- 
jects — grammar, geometry, logic, metaphy- 
sics, theology. In 1668 “ the Peace of the 
Church ” was granted by Clement IX., and 
Amauld was included in the pacification. 
The Archbishop of Sens and the Bishop of 
Chalons presented him to the papal nuncio, 
who received him with marks of respect, and 
said tliat “he could not better employ his 
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of gold than in defending the church.” 
is XIV. expressed a desire to see so dis- 
tinguished a theologian, and the Marcjuis de 
Pomponne, his nephew, presented him to the 
king. I am glad,” said the king, ** to see a 
man of your merit, and I wish that you would 
employ your great talents in defence of reli- 
gion.” 

From 1669 to 1679 Arnauld’s life was 
spent in the composition of books, directed 
chiefly against ^le Calvinists. In 1669 ap- 
peared, under nfe name of Arnauld, the first 
volume of “ La grande Perpetuite de la Foi 
de TEglise Catholique touchant rFneharis- 
tie, ddfendtte centre les Livres du Sieur 
Claude, Ministre de Charenton.” This, 
which is the greatest of all thq theolo^cal 
works attributed to Arnauld, was written 
chiefly by Nicole. From a degree of mo- 
desty which it would l)e hard to parallel, 
Nicole, who had only received the tonsure, 
thought that it was fitting that a work written 
in defence of a great Catholic truth, as he 
called it, should l^ar the name of a priest 
and a doctor of the church, like Arnauld. 
This work contributed greatly, at the date of 
the publication, to the renown of Arnauld. 
The approbations of twenty-seven French 
bishops and twenty doctors of the Sorbonne 
were prefixed, full of high commendations of 
his learning and eloquence. Arnauld dedi- 
cated the work to Clement IX., and the pope 
returned a very complimentary me^ge 
through a cardinal. This work is said to 
have converted to Roman Catholicism the 
Prince de Tarente, the marshals De larges 
and De Duras ; and to have put an end to 
all the doubts of Turenue, who read it in 
manuscript, and had already been shaken in 
his Hugonot prbiciples by some conferences 
which he had held with Vialart, Bishop of 
Chalons. A work which is generally called 
“ La petite Perpetuite de la Foi,” Ac., had 
been previously published in 1664. It was 
also written by Nicole. The celebrated 
Claude answered it ; and, in reply to Claude, 
this other work, which is generally called “ La 

g rande Perpdtuite,” was published. When 
le first volume of this larger work appeared, 
in 1669, it was answered by Claude. The 
object of the work is to prove that the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is the doctrine of 
Scripture, and the constant and perpetual 
doctrine of the church from the time of the 
apostles downwards. An attempt is also 
xnade to show that the Greek and other 
Oriental churches hold the same doctrine as 
the Roman Catholic church. In the second 
volume, the words “this is my body” are 
discuss^ through four books. Dupin has 
g^ven a detailed account of this work in his 
“ Biblioth^ue des Auteurs EccMsiastiques 
du XVllme. Si^Jcle,” part iii. p. 330, Ac. 

In 1679 Arnauld received an order from 
liOttis X|y., through his nephew the Marquis 
de Pomponne, no longer to receive visits at 
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his house, and also an intimation .from the 
Due de Montausier to provide for his safety. 
He determined, therefore, to leave France. 
On the 18th of June, 1679, he set out for 
Flanders, disguised in the dress of a layman, 
and reached Mons on the 2l8t of June. 
The active enmity of the Jesuits followed 
him, and, for fear of injuring the fViend who 
had offered him a shelter, he quitted Mons, 
and proceeded to Tournai. From Toumai 
he went to Gand, where he lived in the house 
of a friend, never going out, except on Sun- 
days and festival-days at four o'clock in the 
morning to hear early mass and to communi- 
cate. From Gand he removed to Brussels, 
where he never quitted his house, saying 
mass in a private chapel, rising at five, and 
reading and writing nearly the whole day. 
Driven again from Bnissels by the Jesuits, 
he travelled through Holland, but retunied 
to Brussels in October, 1 682. He continued 
here in peace from 1682 to 1690, under the 
protection successively of M. de Grana and 
the Marquis de Castanaga, governors of the 
Low Countries. But in May, 1 (iOO, the Mar- 
quis de Castanaga sent him notice that he 
could no longer promise him protection. 
Arnauld quitted Brussels, to lead a wandh'ing 
life till the day of his death, as Boileau says 
in his epitaph upon him, “ Errant, pauvre, 
banni, proscrit, peisecute.” He (lied at 
Brussels, on the 8th of August, 1694, a^‘d 
exactly eighty-two years, six months. His 
body was buried secretly at night in the 
church of Sainte-Catherine by the cure. 
The pavement happened to have been taken 
up, aud there was a small hole, into which 
the body was put, so that the next day no 
one was aware of what had been done. It 
was not known at Brussels that Arnauld was 
dead till letters from Paris announ<scd the 
fact. The heart had been previously taken 
out of the lK)dy, and it was buried subse- 
quently at Port- Roy al-des-Champs. Boileau 
and Racine wrote epitaphs for Arnauld in 
French, and Santeuil composed a Latin 
epitaph which was engraved on the tomb 
over the heart at Port-Royal. This epitaph 
brought Santeuil into great trouble. 

The whole life of Arnauld was s^ent in 
controversy. His hatred of tlie Jesuits has 
been compared to that of Hannibal against 
the Romans. Arnauld was certainly one of 
the most formidable adversaries that society 
ever had. Not merely did he oppose them on 
the question of the five propositions, but he 
undertook a long and laborious work which 
(Contributed very much to render the Jesuits 
(^ious in France. The work is entitled 
“ Morale pratique des Jesuites,” and consists 
of eight volumes, written during the years 
1643, 1683, 1689, 1690, 1691, 1692, 1693, 
1694. All these volumes are the work of 
Arnauld, except the first and a murt of ^e 
second, which were written by Cambout de 
Pont-Chftteau. The work consists of a 
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iitimber of orinnal and well-authfenticated 
documentB, which Arnanld collected tog<^ 
ttor for the purpose of showing the perni- 
cious tendency of the casuistry of the Jesuits 
when reduced to practice. It is a long and 
laboured commentary on the conduct of the 
Jesuits in their missions in all the four 
quarters of the globe. The Jesuits never suc- 
ceeded in having this work placed under the 
** Index** at Rome. Besides the Jesuits, Ar- 
nauld attacked the Calvinists also. One of 
the accusations against Poil-Royal was, 
that it was heretical. To show that this re- 
proach was iJl-fbunded, Amauld and Ni- 
cole undertook together the treatise on the 
“ Perpetuity of the Faith of the Catholic 
Church touching the Eucharist.** Arnauld 
by himself wrote two other works with the 
same view, one entitled ** Renversementde la 
Morale de Jesus Christ par les Calvinistes,** 
1672; the other, “ L*Impiete de la Morale 
des Calviiiistes,** 1675. In these works Ar- 
nauld represents the Calvinists as teaching 
that righteousness cannot be lost, and that 
the most heinous crimes do not prevent the 
faithful, who commit them, from continuing 
the children of God. This, he says, is the 
doctrine of the Synod of Dort. With his 
usual vehemence he argues that this doctrine 
is subversive of all piety. The Port-Royal- 
ists had a horror of heresy, and yet there is 
some affinity between their doctrines and those 
of the Calvinists on the points of grace. On 
all other points the Port-Royalists differ 
entire^ from all Protestant communities. 
Saint-Cyran is said never to have opened an 
heretical book without ** exorcising ** it, ** not 
doubting that the devil actually resided in 
them.** 

Another accusation against the Port-Royal- 
ists was, that they were factious and anti- 
royalists in ^irit. This accusation has been 
repeated by Petitot in his “ Notice sur Port- 
Royal,** but the weight of evidence tends to 
show that it is false. To meet this charge, 
the Port-Royalists carei\i]ly recorded th^at 
Pascal never would hear of any excuse for 
civil commotions, but declared them sacri- 
legious ; that during the wars of the Fronde 
they were the only persons who refused to 
gnmt absolution to all who had joined tbe 
aiiti**royali6t party. For the same purpose 
Arnauld, white an exile in the Low Coun- 
tries, wrote his eloquent ** Apologie ** for the 
Roman Catholics of England, when accused 
^ by Oates of having conspired against their 
kuig(1678), and some years afterwards, when 
^^g^isb Mug Ji^es II. was dethroned, he 

entitled ‘^Snee d'Orange, nouvelAbLlon, 
nouvel Hdrode, nouveau Cromwell.** 

Amauld had also a long dispute with his 
friend Malebranche, whiA was carried on 
on both sides for a long time with consider- 
able animosity. In 1683 be published his 

Traits des Vraies et Fausses Id^** &c. 
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which is professedly directed against the 
opinion which Malebranche had announced 
in his “ Recherche de la V^rit^,** that “ we 
see all things in God.** In 1685 he wrote 
another work, entitled “ Reflexions Philo- 
sophiques et Thedogiques,** upon Male- 
branche*s “ Traitd de la Nature et de la 
Grace.** In 1686 Malebranche replied in 
“ Lettres du Pfere Malebranche k im de sea 
amis.** Besides all these controversies, Ar- 
nauld was engaged in anotln|: with the cele- 
brated Richard Simon, relative to the trans- 
lation of the Bible by De Saci. 

Amauld combined great powers of mind 
with an extraordinary degree of simplicity. 
He was candid, but exceedingly impetuous. 
This anecdote is related of his unwearied in- 
dustry : — Nicole, who bore a share in most 
of his literary labours, but was of a milder 
character than Amauld, told him one day 
that he was weary of this incessant warfare, 
and wished to rest. ^ ** Rest !** said Arnauld ; 
“ Will you not have the whole of eternity to 
rest in?** Arnauld bore his exile and bis 
continual changes of abode with the greatest 
firmness. In a letter tO Madame de Foiit- 
pertuis he says, ** All this is of very little 
consequence. I have not slept one night the 
worse j I have set to work immediately, ac- 
cording to my custom, as soon as I was one 
or two days in a place.** There was “ some- 
thing of the lion in him,** as Colbert, bishop 
of Montpellier, isaid. The portrait of his 
personal appearance, drawn by Gui Patin 
{Nouvelles Lettres, 22nd February, 1656), is 
not very flattering — ** he is a little, black, 
ugly man.** Amauld’s head was exceedingly 
large, his countenance heavy and stupid, but 
his eyes were keen. In society his manners 
were mild and simple, but he used to talk 
very loud in defence of his ophiions. His 
memory is said to have been so powerful that 
he could always quote some appropriate pass- 
age in illustration of the subject of conversa- 
tion; 

Araauld*s reputation in his own day stood 
very high. Boileau, in his ** Epitaphe du 
grand Amauld,** calls him 

'* Le plus savant mortel qui Jamais ait ^rit.** 

And in another poem he even sets him be- 
fore Bourdaloue, ibr he says of Bourdaloue — 

** Enfln, apr^ Arnauld, ce tvA rillnstre en. France, 
Que j'admirai le plus, et qui m’aima le mieux.** 

Many others among his distinguished con- 
temporaries express a similar amniration fbr 
Amauld. Among the theologians of France 
Amauld undoub&lly bolds a very distin- 
guished rank. Bossuet alone is superior to 
him. As a general thinker, also, nis place 
is high. His writings were not merely con- 
fined to theological auctions or ecclesiastical 
hi^ry. Though his theological writings 
determined his life, his reputation at present 
rests mainly on his philosophical tieatiseson 
grammar, logic, geometry, and philosophy. 
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Though Amauld was accused of heresy 
by his adversaries, we are told by his friends 
the several popes Clement IX., Cle> 
mcnt X., Innocent XI., and Alexander VIII., 
showed him at various times marks of re- 
md and respect. They sav that Innocent 
XI. offered him a cardinal’s hat, but Amauld 
declined it : and that after his death several 
cardinals declared that some of the saints 
had not done such service to the church. 
Amauld received from Innocent XI. the 
privilege, which he exercised during his 
exile, of celebrating mass in his private 
chamber. While he was in Holland, his 
abilities enabled him to introduce a^’change in 
the Roman Catholic churches which are esta- 
blished in that country. Jean de Ncercassel, 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Castorie, and 
Pierre Codde, archbishop of Sesarte, became 
his adherents, and gained over to the Jatiscn- 
ist party most of the Roman Catholic con- 
legations. These churches still persevere 
(i. e. in 1755),” saysMosheim (^Ecclesiastical 
History^ cent, xvii.), “ with the utmost 
steadiness in the principles of Jansenism;” 
but Dr. Maclaine, writing at the latest about 
1782, adds, in a note, the remark, that, not- 
withstanding the ascendant the Jansenists 
have in Holland, the .Jesuits, for some time 
past, have by artifice and disguise got a con- 
siderable footing among the Romish churches 
that are tolerated by the republic.” How the 
case stands at present we'do not know. The 
changes introduced into the Roman Catholic 
churches in Holland are mentioned by Lafi- 
tau, in his ^ Vie de Clement XI.,” tom. i., 
p* 123. 

After the death of Amauld the animosity 
of the Jesuits continued to pursue his me- 
mory. Charles Perrault, a member of the 
French Academy, published at Paris, in 
1696, a work entitled ” Hommes Illustres,” 
which contained the ** ^oges ” of the most 
distinguished men of the lime of Louis XIV., 
a hundred in number. This work did not 
contain the names of Antoine Amauld and 
Blaise Pascal. The secret was this. Per- 
rault had included in his work the names of 
them both ; but when his work was already 
in print, the Jesuits heard of it, and obtained 
from the king an order for the suppression 
of the names of Antoine Amauld and Blaise 
Pascal. Moli^re and Lulli were substituted 
in their place. But though the ** ^oges” of 
Amauld and Pascal were suppressed in the 
Paris edition, they were published in the 
editions of Perraulfs work printed in Hol- 
land in 1697, and at Paris in 1701. 

A good sketch of the PortpRoyal Logic, 
“ L’Art de Penser,” is given by Mr. Hallam 
in his Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope,” Ac., 2nd edition, vol. iii., p. 320, &c, 
Mr. Hallam says (p. 339), that he has never 
had the good fi>rtune to see Amauld’s work on 
** True and False Ideas but firom Brocker, 
Buhle, and Reid’s ** Intellectual Powers,” he 
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infers that Amauld ** assails a leading prin- 
ciple of Malebranche, the separate existence 
of ideas, as objects in the mmd independent 
and distinguable from the sensation itself. 
Amauld maintained, as Reid and others 
have since done, that we do not perceive or 
feel ideas, but real objects, and thus led the 
way to a school which has been called that 
of Scotland, and has had a great popularity 
among our later metaphysicians.” That Mr. 
Hallam’s account is correct, will appear from 
the following firndamental definitions which 
are extract^ from the ** Traitd des Vraies 
et des Fausses Idees.” ** To think, know, per- 
ceive are the same thing.” ** I consider also 
the idea of an object and the perception of 
an object to be the same thing.” A thing 
is objectively in my mind, when I conceive 
it” ** When I say that the idea is the same 
thing as the perception, I understand by 
perception all that my mind conceives, 
whether by the, first apprehension which it 
has of thinK, or by the judgments which it 
forms of them, or by what it discovers of 
them in reasoning.” Chap. i. In chapter v., 
Amauld subjoins this qualification of the 
previous statement: ” I have already said 
that I considered the perception and the idea 
to be the same thing. I must, however, re- 
mark that this thing, though unique, has 
two relations, — one to tlie soul which it 
modifies, the other to the thing perceived, so 
far as it is objectively in the soul, and tliat 
the word ‘ perception ’ marks mpre directly 
the first relation, and the word *idea’ the 
last. Thus the perception of a square marks 
more directly my soul as ^rceiving a square, 
and the ideaof a square marks more directly 
the square, so far as it is objectively in my 
mind.” (^Definition, vi.) 

The works of Amauld are so exceedingly 
numerous, that he must have lived pen in 
liand. The best edition of his works was pub- 
lished at Paris and Lausanne between the 
years 1775 and 1783. It consists of forty-five 
closely-printed quarto volumes. The remark- 
able thiu^ is that his writings are works not of 
imagination, butof greatresearch and thought. 
Besides those which have already been, men- 
tioned, the following are most important. 
They are enumerated in chronolomcal order, 
as they were i>ublished. Their place in the 
edition of Paris and Lausanne can be found 
by consulting the long list prefixed to the last 
volume. 1. “ NovmObiectiones contra Ren. 
Dracartes Meditationes,’^ 1 648. 2. ” Historia 
et Concordia Evangelica,” 1653. 3. “M^ 
moire sur la Failhbilite des Papes et des 
Conciles dans la D^ision des Faits,” 1654. 
Amauld published in 1657 a treatise on the 
same subject. He maintains that the pope 
is not infallible in his decisions as to matters 
of fact, as, fbr instance, the fact, whether the 
five propositions were in Jansenius. He 
allows the pope the authority to decide whe- 
ther an opinion is heretical. 4. " Vera S. 
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Thomte de Gratia Doctrina,” 1656; 5. “De 
I’Autorit^ des Miracles/^ 1C56. 6. Re- 

marques sur le Tom. XVlIl. duContinnateur 
de Baronius,” 1660. 7. “ Cinq E'crits sur 
la Traduction du Missel par M. de Voisin /* 
1661. 8. ** Grammaire Gcfnerale et Rai- 

sonnde/* Ac., 1662. Lancelot .is the real au- 
thor of this work, but Amauld bore a part 
in its composition. The work, which is a 
treatise on the philosophy of langua^ in 
general, is highly esteemed. A new edition 
with notes was published by Duclos, a mem- 
ber of the French Academ^r, in 1756, 12mo., 
and another by Petitot in 1803, 8vo. 9. 

“ R(tglemeut pour TE'tude des Belles Let- 
tres,** 1 662. 10. “ La Logique, ou I’Art de Pen- 
ser,*’ ACy 1662. Amauld is the author of this 
work, though Nicole gave him tayme assist- 
ance in its composition. Amauld wrote it 
for the young Due de Chevreuse, son of the 
Due de Luines, and expressly for the purpose 
of facilitating the study of logic. It is gene- 
rally called the Port-Royal Logic, and haS; 
always possessed a high reputation. 12. 
“ Dt^fense du Nouveau Testament de Mons.” 
1667. Amauld wrote other works on this 
subject in 1667, 1668, and 1679. The Port- 
Royalists maintained the principle that the 
Scriptures should be translated into the vul- 
gar tongue, for the use of the people. 12. 
** Nouveaux E'lemeuts de Geometric,** 1667. 
13. ** Concorde des Evangiles en Fran^ais,’* 
1669. 14. ** Testament Spirituel de M. 

Amauld,’* written September 16, 1679, and 
printed .first in 1696. It is inserted after his 
life in the complete edition of his works. 
15. “ Neuf Lettres au P. Malebranche,’* 
1685. 16. Avis h 1* Auteur des Nouvelles 

de la . Republique des Lettres touchant le 
prdtehdu Bonheurdu Plaisir des Sens,*’ 1685. 
There is another work on the same subject, 
published in 1687. 17. “ Premier E'crit sur 

la Grace Generale scion la Methode des Gco- 
metres,” written against a work of Nicole, 
1688. 18. “ Dissertation Critique touchant 

les Exemplaires Grecs du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, et sur le Manuscrit de Beze,” 1691. 
19. ** E'crit sur un Manage entre Cousins- 
Gennains,” 1693. 20. “ Quatre Lettres au 
P. Malebranche sur deux de ses plus iiisou- 
tenables Opinions,** 1694. 21. “ Refiexions 
sur I’Eloquence des Pr^dicateurs,” Ac,, 1694. 
4n edition of this work was published, with 
a prefcce written by Bouhours, in 1700, 
12mo., and another was published in a col- 
lection of treatises on eloquence and poetry 
edited by Bruzen de la Martiniere, 1730. 
Amauld wrote tliese “ Refiexions ’* to prove 
,fh>m Saint Augustin that preachers^ may en- 
deavour to be eloquent. Amauld assisted Pas- 
cal in the comp^ition of the third, ninth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth of the Zetlres Provinciales, {Vie 
de Messire Antoine Amauld^ Ac., written by 
Larribre, which constitutes the last volume of 
the complete edition of his works printed at 
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Paris and Lausanne, 1775— 1783, 4to. This 
life was reprinted by itself at Lausanne in 

2 vols. 8vo., 1783. It is founded on three 
works which were written by Pasquier Ques- 
nel. 1 . Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvraa^ 
de Af. Amauld, 1697, Cologne, 12mo. This 
history had b^ previously published at 
Colome, 1690, 12mo., under flie title “ Ques- 
tion Curieuse si M. Amauld, Docteur en Sor- 
bonne, est H^r^tique,*’ and also, in 1695, 
12mo., entitled “ Histoire Abi^g^ de la Vie,” 
Ac. ; 2. Causa Amaidimi 1699, 8vo., a col- 
lection of the chief meces publ^hed in 
Latin by Ai^nauld and his mends against 
the censure of the SorlMinne in 1656; 3. 
Justification de M, A. Amauld, Docteiir de 
Sorhlmne, contre la Censure., d^une Partie de 
la Facultd de Thdc/k^de Paris, Jkc., 1702, 

3 vols. l2mo. The mnt Volume of tliis work 

contains a life of Amauld; Sainte-Beuve, 
Port Roi/al, vol. ii. p. 3, Ac,, p. 165, Ac., 
p. 501, Ac.; Supplement au ^dcrologe des 
Principaux Ddfinseurs et Cotifesiears de la 
VdHtd; Relation de la Retraite de M, Ar- 
nanld dans les Pays-Bas en 1679, Ac., 1733, 
12nio. ; a work, entitled L* Esprit de M. Ar- 
nauld, was published in 1684, Rotterdam, 
12mo., full of scandalous imputations upon 
Amauld, which he never deigned to answer. 
This work, which was evidently written by a 
Calvinist in revenge for Amauld’s attacks 
upon Calvinism, was at the time generally 
attributed to Pierre Jurieu, a French minister 
ill Holland, and a celebrated polemical writer, 
but it is doubtful whether Jurieu wrote the 
foolish book.) C. J. S. 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE, generally called 
I’Abbe, the eldest son of Robert Amauld 
d*AndiIly, was born in 1616. He was edu- 
cated at first in his fatheris house, and his 
preceptor was Barcos, nephew of tlie Abbe' 
de Saiut-Cyran. He was afterwards re- 
moved to the College de Lizieux, where he 
terminated his studies. Altliough his incli- 
nations were for the world, his father D’An- 
dilly destined him for the church. The fact 
seems to be that D’Andilly, from his exces- 
sive atfection for his younger son Simon, 
afterwards Marquis de Pomponne, wished to 
reserve for the advancement of this son all 
the worldly influence that he possessed. Ar- 
nauld would not comply with his father’s 
wishes, and, with the consent of his mother, 
who felt an equal love for all her children, 
he resolved to enter the army. His- military 
career was brief and unsuccessful. He met 
with a disappointment at the commencement. 
He had hopes of serving under an uncle, 
Isaac Amauld, who was governor of Phi- 
lipsbourg ; but this city being taken, and his 
imcle made a prisoner, he entered, in 1635, 
as a cadet into a regiment pf guards sta- 
tioned at Metz, where the Marquis de Feu- 
uibres, one. of his relatives, was commau- 
ant. Some time afterwards, as his father 
reftised to buy him an ensigney, he joined 
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^ wcle, who had now been eet at liberty, 
and wr?^ with him as a volun^er in the 
fkmons campaign of 163d. After thb caro- 
raign, FeuquiSres being made ^vernor of 
Venlun, Aniauld went to Verdun, and ob- 
tained a company in a regiment commanded 
by the Comte de Pas, Feuqui^res* son. His 
conduct gained him the esteem of the whole 
&mily of Feuquibres, and under so able a 
commander Aruauld might haye risen in lus 
profession, if an unexpected disaster had not 
overthrown all his hopes. Feuqm^res was 
ordered^ ib thS year 1639, to besiege Thion- 
ville. His stey was defeated, iind Feu- 
quibres himst^f was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Amauld, who had distinguished 
himself in this escaped, and continued 
to serve undbr the son bf Feuquibres. Feu- 
quibres was exchanged for a German officer 
of hi^ rank, but at the moment when he 
was setting out to return to France he died 
(1640). 

Though the death of Feuqiiieres left Ar- 
nauld little hope of advancement, he con- 
tinued to serve for three years more, when a 
favour which he solicited was refhsed, and 
he quitted the career of arms. He was now 
twenty-seven years old. Having no know- 
ledge which would enable him to follow any 
other profession, he resolved to assume the 
ecclesiastical dress, but this tardy compliance 
with his fhthei‘'s wishes did not restore him 
to favour. Having nothing to expect from 
his father, ho attached himself to his uncle, 
Henri Aruauld, who was then Ablic de St.- 
Nicolas. He accoinpauicd tlie abbc in his 
journey to Rome iu 1 645, aud his lively and 
agreeable manners were of cousMlerable use 
to the abbc in his difficult negotiations. The 
abbe at that time had not Copied the Jati- 
senist doctrines ; he was a man of the world, 
a skilful politician, and sometimes not over- 
scrupulous in the means which he used to 
mn his objects. But after his return to 
France in 1 648, and especially after his pro- 
motion to die bishopric of Angers, a com- 
plete change took place in the character of 
the Abbd de St.-Nicola8, and he took up the 
Jansenist cause with the greatest zeal. His 
nephew Antoine seemed to follow the ex- 
ample of his uncle, but the Janseuist aus- 
terity was contrary to his tastes. Outwardly 
a Jimsenist, he seemed to adopt the opinions 
of his l&mily, hut he could never bring him- 
self to lead the austere life which the Jansen- 
ists marked out for their followers. Antoine 
used to seek relaxation from the disputes in 
which he found himself enga^ against his 
inolinatioiis in the conversation of several 
ifomen with whom he was acmiainted. He 
expresses in hb “ Mdmedres*’ die utmost ad- 
miration for Madame de S^vigne'. In No- 
vember, 1674, the king, Louis XIV., con- 
ferred upon Antoine Aruauld the abbey of 
Chaumes-en-Brie, which was a good benenoe, 
near the &mily estate of Pomponne. 
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,In 1679 Mtoine was employed by his 
uncle, the bishop of Angers, to administer 
the temporalities' of hb see. After the deadi 
of the bishop, in 1692, he continued to live a 
quiet and re^ed life till the period of his 
own death, ill 1698. 

Antome Aruauld never carried his Jansep- 
ism further than appearances actually ro- 
uired, and hb character and worldly life 
id not give ^dsfaction to his austere rela- 
tives. His father, lyAndilly, mentions his 
name some four ’or fivo times in hb “ Mcf- 
moires,*’ and on each occasion* he speaks of 
him with great coldness. In the original 
draft of his ** Mdmoires,*' which he sent as he 
wrote them to his second sou, the Marquis do 
Pomponne, in 1666 and 1667, D*AndilIy had 
made no mention of his eldest son at all. 
De Pomponne remonstrated at this omission, 
and D^Aiidilly paid a regard to the remon- 
strance so far as to mention the abbc. 

The character of Antoine was so mild and 
amiable that he never showed any j^-alousy 
of his brother who was preferred before 
him, but he kept up an intimate friendship 
with him, and only expressed at tinus a litde 
dissatisfaction at the extreme parsimony 
with which his father treated him. [Ar- 
NAULD p^Andilly, Robert.] Antoine Ar- 
nauld wrote some “ Memoires,” wdiich are of 
considerable value for the history of France. 
They convey a very good idea of the leading 
personages of the times, and they contain 
several particulars, which cannot be fbiind 
elsewhere, concerning the latter jiart of the 
reign of Louis XI II. aud the eaHy period of 
the reign of Louis XIV. The ** Memoires” 
are dated January, 1677, aud are written in 
an easy and elegant style. They were first 
published at Amsterdam, 1756, 12mo., iu 
three parts, by Pingre, who was then an ar- 
dent Janseuist, and died a member of the 
French Institute in 1796. The l)e8t edition 
is given by Petitot, in his “ Collection com- 
plete des Mcinoires sur I’Histoire de France,’* 
Seconde Se'rie, tom. xxxiv., Paris, 1824, 
8vo. The title in Petitofs Collection is 
“ Memoires de TAbbe Amauld, conte- 
nant quclques Anecdotes de la Cour de 
France depuis 16.34 jusqu’a 1675.** 
moirea de l*Abhd Arnaula; Petitot, Preface 
to the MeHnoires.) C. J. S. 

ARNAULD, or ARNAUD, ANTOINE, 
a French general, was born at Grenoble, a 
town of France, in the department of Is^re, 
14 January, 1749. He was of low birth, and 
enlisted on the 2.5th of April, 1767, as a pri- 
vate soldier in the regiment of the Guards of 
Lorraine, in which he served till 1779. Ob- 
taining leave to retire, he went into Nor- 
mandy, where he supported himself by the 
labour of his hands till the breaking out of 
the French revolution. In 1791 he enrolled^ 
himself in the first battalion of the natiouar 
volunteers of the department of Calvados. 
On the 1 7th of October he was appointed 
20 
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captain, then Ueutenant-colonel, of the bat- 
talion. He commanded this battalion, which 
formed a part of the army of the north under 
Dumouriez, and was present at the battle of 
Hondscoote in 1793, when his left arm was 
broken by a gunshot. In 1794 he commanded 
the fourth balf-brigade of infantry during 
the invasion of Belgium, and afterwards in 
the invasion of Holland, under Pichegru. 
In 1800 he served in the army of the Rhine, 
at the head of the forty-eighth regiment of in- 
fantry, and distinguished himself greatly 
against the Austrians in the afiair of Baltzeim. 
As the Austrian force defiled from the forest 
of Baltzeim, Arnauld charged them with only 
five companies of his regiment, and took a 
thousand prisoners. He distinguished him- 
self also at the battle of Hohenlinden, in 
Bavaria, which was fought December 3, 
1 800. In this battle his regiment formed a 
part of the division of Richepanse. In 1802 
Arnauld served in the army of Hanover. He 
was made Brigadier-General August 23, 
1803, and a commander of the Legion of 
Honour, June 14, 1804. In tlie course of 
this year (1804) he died from the effects of 
the climate, while he was serving at Zeist, on 
the coast of Zeeland. (Arnault, Biographic 
Nouvelle dea ContemporainSf ^c. ; Biographic 
Moderne.) C. J. S. 

ARNAULD. [Arnoldus Carnotensis.] 

ARNAULD, HENRI, Bishop of Angers, 
the sixth child of Antoine Arnauld the ad- 
vocate and Catherine Marion, was born in 
1597. €Ie was called in his youth M. de 
Trie. At first he followed the profession of 
the law, but afterwards he became an eccle- 
siastic. About the year 1G21 Henri Arnauld 
went to Rome with Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
where he continued five years and a half, 
lodging in the cardinal’s palace, and enjoy- 
ing his confidence. During his stay at 
Rome the king of France, Louis XIII., gave 
him the abbey of Saint-Nicolas at Angers. 
He took possession of this ablxjy on the 20th 
of January, 1024. He was afterwards canon, 
archdeacon, and dean of Toul. The bishop 
of Toul dying on the 14th of September, 
1637, the chapter elected Arnauld for their 
bishop unanimously. The king confirmed 
this election; but a dispute arose subse- 
quently iKJtween Louis XIII. and Pope Ur^ 
ban VIII. as to the right of nomination, and 
the p(^ nominated an Italian to the bishop- 
ric. In consequence of the dispute, die see 
remained vacant from the 14th of September, 
1637, till April, 1641. Arnauld, that he 
might not be the cause of any further dif- 
ferences, resigned his claims to the bishopric. 
During Ae continuance of the dispute be- 
tween the king and the pope, he received 
the revenues of the see, but he gient them 
all on the poor of the diocese. In 1645 he 
was sent to Rome as the French charge 
d'affaires. On his journey through Italy he 
transacted some iinportant afihirs at Parma, i 
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Modena, and Piacenza; and during his stay 
at Rome he encouraged the revolt of the 
Neapolitans under Masaniello, and seconded 
to the utmost of his power the ambitious 
projects of the Duke of Guise, who endea- 
voured, in the midst of the troubles, to usurp 
the crown of Naples. At Rome, Henri Ar- 
nauld rendered great services to the Barbe- 
rini family, which had incurred the displea^ 
sure of Pope Innocent X. The po^ was on 
the point of seizing the splendid Barberini 
palace, when Arnauld devised an expe- 
dient to save it. A pretended sale of the 
palace was made to France, and, the might 
before the intended seizure, the arms of 
France were affixed to the palace. The 
agents of the pope, when they arrived, could 
not seize property which belonged to the 
king of France. Although at first the pope 
was greatly offended with Arnauld for this 
act, he sul^^uently forgave him, and also 
the Barberini. In gratitude for the ser- 
vices which Arnauld rendered them, the 
family of the Barberini caused a medal 
with his effigy to be struck, placed his 
portrait in their houses, and erected a sta- 
tue to him in their palace at Rome, on 
which they inscribed this verse, which For- 
tunatus had composed for Saint Gregory of 
Tours : — 

** Alpibus Arvernis vuniens mons altior ipsis.'* 

The verse applied very well, for the Ar- 
naulds came from Auvergne, and their 
family arms were a mountain surmounted 
with a chevron and two branches of a palm- 
tree. Arnauld returned to France in 1648, 
having had some differences with Fontenay, 
the French ambassador extraordinary. 

In France, Aniauld’s reward was the bi- 
shopric of Angers (30th January, 1649). He 
was consecrated at Port-Royal on the 29th 
of June, 1650. He entered his diocese on 
the 1 5tb of November of the same year, and 
from this moment a complete change took 
place in his character. Up to this £ite liis 
actions show a skilful politician, and a clever 
man of the world who did not trouble him- 
self with theological disputes ; but, from the 
period of his promotion to the bishopric of 
Angers, he became as ardent a Jansenist as 
the other members of his family. He was 
one of the four bishops of France who, out 
of the whole number of bishops, refiised to 
sign the “ Formulary ” without an explana- 
tion attached in favour of the book of Jan- 
senius. [Annat, Francis.] At the same 
rime, the remainder of nis life was marked 
by proofs of the g^reatest piety and charity. 
One remarkable circumstance is recorded of 
him, that during forty-one years and upwards, 
from the day that he entered the diocese of 
Angers, he never quitted it, notwithstanding 
various pressing invitations which he re- 
ceived from his friends, but once, and that 
was for the {jurpose of holding a religious 
conference with the Prince de Tarente, 
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which ended in the conversion of that prince 
to Roman Catholicism, and his reconciliation 
with the Dnc de la Troraouille, his father. 
He used to rise at two o’clock in tlie nioming, 
only allowing four hours for sleep, and the 
rest of the day he spent in prayer, the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, visiting the sick, and 
his episcopal duties. When a friend pro- 
posed to him to rest during one day in the 
week, he answered, “ I am willing to do so, 
provided you give me one day on which I 
am not bishop,” Every Sunday he visited 
the hospital of his episcopal town. He was 
peculiarly affable and easy of ftccess. He 
remained fhithfiil to the king of France dur- 
ing the “ war of the princes,” and was, in 
consequence, prevented from entering Angei*s 
by the Due de Rohan in 1652. When tlie 
queen-mother, in the same year, advanced to 
punish Angers for its revolt, Amaiild wont 
to meet her, and, failing in appeasing her 
anger against the town, he said to her one 
day, as he administered to her the commu- 
nion, “ Receive your God, who pardoned his 
enemies as he died upon the cross.” These 
words tunied the queen from her purpose, 
and the town was spared. Arnaiild himself 
kept a list of those.* who had done him an 
injury, in order that he might rcmcinlwr to 
return them good for evil. On one occasion, 
when there was a great scarcity of provi- 
sions at Angers, he spent ten thousand livres 
to relieve the wants of the inhabitants j'hnd 
so secretly was this act of charity performed, 
that it was attributed to the governor of 
Bretagne, the Marechal de la Meilleraye, 
and it was only by accident that Amauld 
was discovered to be the benefactor. During 
the last five years of his life he was blind. 
He lived to the age of ninety-five years, 
retaining to the last, says Madame de 
Sevigne, the vivacity of mind which charac- 
terized the Amauld family. He died at 
Angers, on the 8th of June, 1692. His peo- 
ple, who regarded him as a sain^ were eager 
to obtain possession of anything that he 
had used. Amauld composed several works 
relative to Jansenism, but the only important 
work which he wrote is entitled ** Ndgocia- 
tions k la Cour de Rome et en diffdrentes 
Cours d’ltalie,” edited by Burtin at Paris, 
1748, .5vols. 12mo. These negociations con- 
tain several interesting particulars. (Nfero- 
.loM de VAbbaie de NotrC’Dame de Port'- 
RoyaJrdes^ChamfSf Amsterdam, 4to., 1723; 
Ncuvelle Hiettnre abrdgde de VAhbaye de 
Port-Royal^ vol. iv. p. 87, &c. ; M€moiree 
-nour eervir h VHietoire de Port- Royals 8cc., 
Utrecht, 1742, 12mo. tom. i. p. xx. ; Ar- 
nauld, rAbbd, Mdinoires,') C. J. S. 

ARNAULD, JACQUELINE MARIE, 
who was so celebrated during the seventeenth 
century in France, as the reformer of Port- 
Royal, is generally known by her religious 
-name, Marie Anoe'lique de Sainte-Mao- 
DBLBiNE. 8he was bom on the 8th of Sep- 
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tember, 1591. She was the second daughter 
and the third child of Antoine Amauld 
“ TAvocat,” and Catherine Marion. Her dis- 
ciples called her the ** great,” and “ the first,” 
to distinguish her from Angelique, her niece. 
Jacqueline, and her sister Jeanne, who was 
afterwards called Agnes, were destined from 
their infancy to a religious life by their 
grandfather Marion,the advocate-general ; and 
he determined to provide his grand-daughters 
with abbeys, at a time when Jacqueline was 
about seven years and a half old, and Joanne 
al)Out five and a half. This object was 
effected in a way which violated the rules 
of the Roman Catholic church. Marion, 
l)y the intluence which he had with Henri 
IV., obtained from the king, in 1599, the 
abbey of Port-Royal, of the order of Ci- 
teaux, for Jacqueline ; and the abbey of 
St. Cyr, of the order of St. Benedict, for 
Jeanne. Henri was not very particular in 
such mattc‘rs, but when application was made 
at Romo for the requisite bulls, though the 
two sisters were representc*d as older than 
they really were, yet the age stated was con- 
sidered too young, and the bulls were refused. 
However, the ab1)ot of Citeaux, the superior 
M. de la Croix, who was very deferential to 
the Amauld family, and was, as Angelique 
tells us, “ a man of very little merit,” induced 
the ablK'ss of Port-Royal, Madame Jeanne 
de Boulehart, to make Jacqueline coadjutress. 
As the office of abbess at St, (’yr was vacant, 
Madame des Portes was appointed to hold it 
provisionally, till Jeanne was of the proper 
age, twenty years (1599). 

Jacqueline took the dress of novice, and re- 
ceived the usual benediction from the abbot 
of Citeaux, 2nd September, 1599. To pre- 
pare her for the office which she was to hold, 
and to train her for a religious life, she was 
placed at Maubuisson, a convent of the order 
of Citeaux. The Arnaidds chose a strange 
person to take care of Jacqueline. The ab- 
bess of Maubuisson, who was Madame Ange- 
lique d’Estrdes, and a sister of “ la btdle 
Gabrielle,” was a most profligate w’oman. 
It is said that she had twelve children by 
various fathers ; but probably her character 
was not known at the time. Jacqueline was 
confirmed 29th September, 1600, and changed 
her name, Jacqueline, to Angdlioue. The sub- 
stitution of name enabled her relatives subse- 
quently to practise an imposition ui>on the 
pope. The year of the noviciate having ex- 
pired, Angdlique took the vows, 29th October, 
1600. She was then nine years old. She re- 
tuained at Maubuisson till July, 1602, when 
Madame de Boulehart, the abbess of Port- 
Royal, died. During the interval from 1601 
to 1602, and after Aug^ic|ue had taken the 
vows, application was again made at Rome 
for the requisite bulls : nothing was said of 
the Jacqueline to whom they nad been re- 
fused ; the request was m^ for an Ange- 
lique, aged seventeen, as tiicy said. And this 
2 0 2 
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seemed too young at Rome. Cardinal 
d^Ossat^ a great politician, was employed in 
the ne^iation, and he has left a letter on 
the subject. There were other difficulties be- 
sides the age. The famous speech of Antoine 
Aruauld, and some recent exertions of Marion 
Minst the Jesuits, and the ultra-iuontan 
ideas, were not forgotten at the papal court. 
The bulls were at last obtained before the 
death of Madame de Boulehart, who died 4th 
July, 1602. The day after her death the 
young abbess Ang^lique was installed, and 
took possession of her abbey, after a pretended 
election by the nuns. When she was eleven 
years old the abbot of Citeaux, the same 
M. de la Croix, who had been so serviceable 
before, offered to give her the abbatial bene- 
diction, which her father would hardly have 
venturi to ask for so young a person. She was 
blessed as abbess 29th September, 1602, when 
she was a little more than eleven years old. 

The history of the life of Aiigc^ique is a 
history of Port-Royal, while it remained 
under her superintendence. The abbey of 
Port-Royal Wiis situated about six leagues 
from Paris, towards the west, near to Chev- 
reuse. It was built at the bottom of a deep 
valley enclosed with hills, and the valley and 
the hills were covered with woods. The ap- 
pearance of tlie place at present does not cor- 
respond with the ancient descriptions, which 
represent it as a ** frightful and savage de- 
sert." The abbey was founded in the year 
1204. Mathieu I, de Montinorenci-Marli, 
when he set out, in 1202, on the fourth cru- 
sade, preached two years before by Foulques 
de Neuilly, left fifteen livres a year, to be 
taken from his revenues and applied to pious 
purposes. His wife, Mathilde de Garlaudc, 
at the advice of Eudes de Sully, bishop of 
Paris, built a monastery for twelve nuns 
with the money. The place where the mo- 
nastery and the church were built is generally 
called in the most ancient charters Porrois. 
The abbd Lebeuf, in his “ Histoire du Dio- 
chse de Paris," derives the word Porrois from 
“ Porra," or “ Borra," a barbarous Latin 
word, which si^ifies ** a hollow fbH of 
thickets, where the water sleeps." This de- 
finition agrees very well with the ancient site 
of the abtey. The first charter in which the 
name of Port-Royal fde Portu Regio) appears, 
is of the date 1216, mat is, twelve years after 
the foundation of the abbey. The origin of 
this name is uncertain, but there was a legend 
adopted at Port-Royal to explain it. Philippe 
Augnste, king of France, as the story runs, tost 
his way one day in the chace amidst the 
woods of the place ; but in the narrow part of 
the valley he found an humble chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Laurent. Here his attendants 
rejoined him ; and the king made a vow to 
bimd a monastery on the spot, as it had been 
to him ** a harbour of safety" (port de salut). 
None of the historians of Port-Royal have 
attempted to reconcile this tradition with the 
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authentic account which makes Mathilde de 
Garlande the foundress of the abb^. There 
was a chapel consecrated to Saint Laurent in 
the valley when Port-Royal was founded. It 
was pulled down, and a new church was 
built in 1229, and consecrated to “Our Lady 
the Virgin ” (Notre-Uame). The abbey of 
Port-Royal was called “Abbaye de 
Notre-Dame." It is not clear whether at the 
first the abbey of Port-Royal was subject to 
the authority of the bishop of Paris, or the 
order of Citeaux; but as early as 1225 it 
was under the jurisdiction of the order of 
Citeaux (“ ordo Cisterciensis,” of the rule of 
St. Benedict, refonned by St. Bernard). 

Pope Ilonorius 111. by a bull, dated 1223, 
granted the abbey great privileges. Reli- 
gious services might be performed at Port- 
lioyal, though all France was under an inter- 
dict. The very reverse was the case during 
the time of the Amaulds, when Port-Royal 
was the only place in France which was 
under an interdict. By tliS same bull the 
nuns were allowed to receive in their con- 
vent such women as wished to leave the 
world and lead a life of penitence, without 
binding themselves with vows. By means 
of this privilege the great ladies, De Lian- 
court, De Luines, De Vertus, De Longue- 
ville, made “ retreats" to Port-Royal to prac- 
tise penitence in the time of Angelique. 

Very different was the state of things in the 
coifvent of Port-Royal at the time when An- 
gtdique first entered it as abbess, from what it 
afterwards became under her administration. 
In one of the “ relations " inserted in the 
“ Memoires pwir servir k THistoire de Port- 
Royal, &c.," we find this account : — “ The 
confessor was a Bernardin monk, who was so 
ignorant, it is said, that he did not understand 
tile ‘ Pater.’ He did not know a word of his 
catechism, and never opened any other book 
but his breviary. His exercise consisted in 
hunting. For more than thirty years . no 
one had preached at PorMloyal, except on 
seven or eight occasions, when vows were 

taken The Bernardin 

monks who came to the convent spoke to the 
nuns of nothing but the amusements of the 
abbeys of Citeaux and Clairvaux, which they 
called * the good customs of the order.* 
There was no communion administered ex- 
cept monthly, and on the great festivals. 
The festival of the Purification was excepted, 
as it was the time of the carnival, when there 
was a masquerade in the house, in which the 
actors were the confessor and the servants.’* 
The nuns wore fine linen, gloves, and masks, 
according to the fashion of ^e day, and the^ 
were not careful to hide their hair. All this 
was contrary to the rules of Sunt Bernard. 

, Ang^que herself led a life which ^ve no 
promise of tiie future reformer. We have in 
the “ Memoires" quoted above, the most cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the early years of An- 
g^ique, regular depositions, carefiilly drawn 
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up by tlie principal nuns who survived her, 
and headed by the names of the writer. 
Amonp; them is one statement, written by 
Ang^ique herself, but left unfinished (vol. i. 
p. 262, &C.), and other accounts taken down 
m)m her mouth by her nephew, the orator 
Antoine le Maitre. During the latter parts 
of her life, Ang^ique was regarded by the 
members of Port-Royal as a saint, and they 
carefully treasured up all her words. They 
carried their zeal to collect all the facts re- 
lative to her life so far, that they even im- 
sealed the letters which she wrote, and took 
a copy of them. By this means the greatest 
part of her correspondence with the queen of 
Poland, Louisa Maria de Gonzaga, was pre- 
served. Le Maitre, who took great delight 
(it was his “ devotion,” says Du Fosst^) in 
hearing from each fresh inmate of Port- 
Royal a history of their personal and spiri- 
tual life, naturally felt this devotion in a still 
greater degree towards his ** holy” aunt. He 
used, whenever he could, to bring the con- 
versations which he held with Ang<nique to 
the subject of her early life ; and as soon as 
he left her he would write down all that she 
had said. It was with great difficulty that 
Angelique could be induced to write the ac- 
count of herself which is extant : the nuns 
used the most pressing solicitations, but fail- 
ing, they applied to Singlin, who was then 
the spiritual “ director ” of the communi^ ; 
at his desire A ngi^lique complied, from the 
principle of religious oliedience. Retiring 
to a cell called “ La Gnette,” she traced the 
history of the commencement of her spiritual 
life ; but an opportunity presented itself, and 
she discontinued the work. 

Mosheim is entirely mistaken when he 
says that AngiUique at first led a profligate 
life ; Ang^ique was never guilty of any im- 
propriety of conduct, but her life was not 
devout. She said the offices punctually, 
but she changed the hour of matins to four 
o’clock in the moniing, for greater con- 
yeiiience. The rest of the time she passed 
in walking within the enclosures and in 
amusements. When the season was wet, she 
read the history of Rome, or some Romance. 
Madame Amauld, who always felt some 
anxiety at the statb of things in the convent, 
frequently paid sudden visits to her daughter, 
but she never discovered anything criminal 
in her, or in any of the nuns, except in the 
case of one, whom she had removed^y order 
of the abbot of Citeaux. The general of the 
order, M. Bouchcrat, successor of M. de la 
Croix, in a visit which he made in December, 
1604, expressed himself satisfied. 

Thing^ continued in their original state 
from 1602 till 1607. The young abbess, as 
*8he advanced in age, conceived an extreme 
dis^t at her profession. She concealed her 
freungs from pride ; she bore, she ss^s, this 
unsnppmrtable yoke, diverting herself in the , 


one a confidant of her secret anguish. But 
she could not prevent ideas of the holiness of 
her profession from intruding themselves 
into her mind. Her mother reproached her 
with tears because she began to exchange 
visits with her neighbours. At length the 
torture that she felt at her condition of a 
mm increased to such a degree, that she be- 
gan to entertain the idea ** of quitting Port- 
Koyal, and returning to the world, without 
informing her parents, and marrying if she 
could.” She was prevented from executing 
her design by a fever, the result of the con- 
flict of her mind, in July, 1607. Her parents 
removed her to Paris, and their kindness 
caused her to relinquish her project ; but the 
sight of her relations, and among them 
"her aunts, all covered with velvet and 
satin,” only increased her desires for the 
world. Her father one day, suspecting pro- 
bably her intentions, presented her a paper 
suddenly to sign, without allowing her to 
reatl it. It was a ratification of her vows 
that he thus extorted. She signed it in 
silence, but “ bursting (she sa)^) with secret 
indignation.” 

Angtdi(pie returned to her convent more 
resigned in heart. “At last,” to use the 
language of Port-Royal, “ the moment of 
God, which no one expected, arrived.” This 
important period in the religious history of 
the abbess was the Lent of 1608. A Capu- 
chin, named Father Basile, arrived one night, 
and asked permission to preach. The abb^, 
who had just come iu from a walk in the 
garden, thought it too late ; but, ou second 
thought, she consented. She did not know 
that the father was a man of profligate life, 
but he preached so powerfully upon the sub- 
ject which he chose— the incarnation of the 
Son of God, and his humiliations in his birth 
and the manger; that, though the abbess 
could not afterwards remember what he had 
said during the sermon, she tells us, “ God 
so worked upon my heart, that from this 
moment I considered myself more happy at 
being devoted to a religious life, than 1 had 
ever thought myself miserable Ixjfore.” But 
though her aversion for the monastic life 
ceased, a new source of anguish was opened. 
The responsibilities of her office, and the ir- 
religious state of her monastery, pressed upon 
her thoughts, and she conceived tlie idea of 
renouncing her office, and becoming a mere 
nun. She wished to reform her nuns, but 
they refiised to comply with her wishes. She 
betook herself to the practice of extraordi- 
nary austerities. Not content with wearing 
Ihe coarsest cloth, and sleeping on the hardest 
bed, She was seen to rise at night bv a nun 
who slept in her chamber, and wnen she 
thought no eye observed her, she cauterized 
her naked anns with boiling wax. Her 
father, hearing of these excesses, brought her 
home, and remonstrated strongly. He found 
her a prey to the deepest melancholy, and 
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** a quartan fever.” She returned to her 
monastery with her f^ver still upon her, and 
resolved to widt for a favourable opportunity 
to execute the reform which she meditated. 
Another memomble day arrived during the 
Advent of 1008; and a new sermon put an 
end to all hesitation, and determined her, 
without delay, to reforai her abbey. 

After great difficulty she gained one point, 
that they should have all tilings in common. 
One day the nuns brought her all that they 
possessed. Thus the observance of the vow 
of poverty was obtained. But the great thing 
to be carried was, that none slioiUd ever go 
beyond the walls of the convent, and that no 
one, even their relatives, should enter the 
sacred precincts. They were not to penetrate 
beyond the parlour, which w'as near the con- 
vebt-gate. The great difficulty did not lie 
with the nuns, but with her own family. Her 
father and motlier, to whose liberality all the 
members of the community owed so much, 
were to be included in this rigorous rule. 
The day was drawing near when her father 
usually paid her a visit. She wrote to her 
sister to warn him of her intention : the sis- 
ter told the mother, but not the father. On 
the 25th of Septcnilier, 1 509, the whole family 
came down. To their astonishment they 
found the gate closed. The nuns fled on 
their arrival: Angelique by herself ap- 
proached to the wicket and told them of her 
resolve. Threats, outcries, and at last en- 
treaties were used ; but the abbess was firm. 
The whole scene is descrilicd at length by the 
second Angelique, in the Meraoires,” vol. i., 
p. 4 1 , &c., and it is powerfully written. This 
day, the 25th of Septeralier, is still more me- 
morable in the annals of Port-Royal than the 
other two which have been specified. It was 
ever after called “ the day of the wicket 
** La journde du guichet;’^ and the Port- 
1 loyalists spoke of it just as a soldier would 
speak of ” the day of Waterloo.” 

After this memorable day the abbess, now 
seventeen years of age, found no further op- 
position to her meditated reform. She soon in- 
duced her nuns to abstain from the use of meat. 
Her sister Agnes became now the object of 
her solicitude. Angdliquc undertook to make 
her resign her dignity of abbess of Saint- 
Cyr; and although tlie thing was not easy, 
tbr^gn^ was proud of her office, and always 
wore a small cross of gold, she succeeded at 
last. Agnbs resigned her abbey to the king 
ill 1610 , and entered as a novice at Port- 
Royal ; and her sister subjected her to a long 
and mortifying probation. Agnes was the first 
conquest tnat Angelique made in her own 
fiimily; but her four remaining sisters in 
course of time took the vows in her convent, 
much against the will of their father. 

The reform which Ang^ique had esta- 
blished at Port-Royal caui^ a great, stir in 
the order of Citeaux. Many superiors of 
convents wished to introduce it among their 
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own communities. Several of them came to 
Port-Royal, and passed some years in study- 
ing the system of Port-Royal ; but in general 
either Angelique or her principal nuns were 
sent to the houses where their presence was 
demanded. In all cases of difficulty Angd- 
lique went in person ; for she possessed in an 
eminent degree the art of spiritual govern- 
ment. Thus she became known as the Saint 
Theresa of her order. 

In one place, the abbey of Maubuisson, 
where she had herself been placed in her 
youth, a singular scene occurred. The vices 
of Madame d’Estrik^, the abbess, had become 
so open, that it was necessary to remove her, 
and Angelique was sent by the abbot of 
Citeaux to replace her, and reform the con- 
vent (I9th February, 1618). Madame d’Es- 
trees was shut up among the ” filles peni- 
tentes,” but she contrived to escape, and one 
day came to Maubuisson, attended by her 
brother, who was as profligate as herself, and 
some other gentlemen. They were admitted 
by one of the nuns. These gentlemen came 
in with drawn swords, and endeavoured to 
drive Angelique out of the convent by threats. 
One of them discharged a pistol, thinking to 
frighten her ; but she refused to go, and was 
at last forcibly ejected. Thirty of the nuns 
followed her. They proceeded in a file, two 
by two, to the neighbouring village of Pon- 
toise. As soon as Mmlame d’Estrees had en- 
tered, Angcliqu.e dispatched a courier to 
Paris to inform her family. A decree was 
obtained from the “Chambre des Vacations” 
to replace Angelicpie at Maubuisson, and a 
hundred and fifty musketeers were sent to en- 
force it. They reached Pontoise about ten in 
the night. Immediately Angelique put herself 
at the head of her nuns, and they returned on 
foot two by two to Maubuisson as tliey had left 
it, accompanied by a multitude of people, and 
by tlie musketeers riding on horseback, by 
their sides, each carrying a torch. She con- 
tinued at Maubuisson till 1623, when she 
returned to Port-Royal. During her stay at 
Maubuisson she endeavoured to resign her 
office of abbess at Port-Royal, and to gain her 
object more easily, she proposed to substitute 
in her place her sister Amies ; but her pro- 
position was rejected, and Agulis waa made 
coadjutress in 1620. 

Subsequently to these events Ang^ique 
introduce important changes in Port-Royal. 
In 1626«ias the house in ” the fields” was too 
small to hold the nuns, who were eighty in 
number, and as they were continually suf- 
fering from the mars% nature of the grounds, 
the community was removed to Paris. A 
house was prepared for them in the Faubourg 
Saint-Jacques, which was then almost in the 
country. Their community was called Port- 
RoyaMe-Paris. Only some domestics, and a 
chaplain to perform the reli^ous services, 
were left at Port-Royal-des-Cham|u. An- 
g^ique, however, ana her nuns aliAtys con- 
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sidered ** Port-Royal-in-the-fields ** as their 
real house ; and the interest connected with 
the name of Port-R^al is attached to the 
house in the fields. This translation of the 
community to Paris brought the monks of 
Citeaux into conflict with the Archbishop of 
Paris. At the solicitation of Ang^ique, who 
always felt great reverence for Episcopacy, a 
brief was obtmned (June, 1627) from Pope 
Urban VIII., by virtue of which Port-Royal 
passed fh>m the jurisdiction of the order of 
Citeaux under the superiority (sous Tordi- 
naire) of the Archbishop of Paris. This 
change proved disastrous, for, not Jong afier- 
wardi, me Archbishop of Paris, urged on by 
the Jesuits, became the instrument of all the 
troubles of Port-Royal. 

A third important change took place. The 
office of abbess was made triennial. An- 
gelique herself solicited the alteration with 
the view of residing the dignity of abbess. 
She considered it necessary to humble her- 
self by learning to obey, but it was not 
without difficulty that the king, Louis XIII., 
consented to give up his right of nomination 
(January, 1629). In July, 1630, Angc- 
lique resigned her office of abbess, and her 
sister Agnbs her post of coadjutress. In 
May, 1633, an institution for the perpetual 
adoration of the Holy Sacrament (la maison 
du Saint-Sacrement) was founded at Paris. 
Angelique was maue superior of this com- 
munity, but she left it in Febinary, 1036, to 
return to Port-Royal-de-Paris, as mistress 
of the novices, while her sister Agiies was 
abbess. In 1646 Port-Royal-de-Paris itself 
was dedicated to the perpetual worship of 
tlie Holy Sacrament, as the other institution 
was suppressed : and the nuns were called the 
nuns of the Holy Sacrament. Up to this 
time the nuns bad worn the black scapulary 
of die order of Saint llernard ; but in Octo- 
ber, 1647, they adopted the white scapulary 
with a scarlet cross on the breast, which had 
been the dress of the original ** house of the 
Holy Sacrament.” This continued ever after 
to be their dress, but the order was not 
chan^d with the dress: Port-Royal con- 
tinued to be an abbey of the order of Saint 
Benedict In 1648, as the number of nuns 
was more than a hundred, and the house 
in Paris could not hold them, Angdlique re- 
turned with some of them to ^e house in the 
fields on the 13th of May. Permission was 
granted that the two houses should form one 
abbey under the direction of one abbess. 

Meanwhile a society of men had established 
themselves at Port-Royal-des-Champs. They 
were bound by no vows. The formation of 
this society commenced in the year 1637. 
Le Maitre set the example, by quitting the 
bar at the moment when ms fame was highest, 
and, at the age of twenty-nine, to bury him- 
self in the solitude of Port-Royal. He was 
frilowed by his brother, Ue Sdricourt, who 
had been a soldier, by De Saci, Amauld 
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d*An<filly, and many others, laymen and 
e^lesiastics. This community at first occu- 
pied the chambers which the nuns had left 
empty on their removal to Paris, and, on the 
return of the nuns in 1648, they built them- 
selves huts in a place called ** Les Granges,” 
on the heights surrounding the valley in 
which the convent was situated. Angtfiique, 
on her return, carefully excluded them fi^m 
intercourse with her nuns. Some of these 
men administered the temporal affairs of 
their society, others cultivated the grounds 
and repaired the buildings. One of them, 
who was esteemed the first swordsman of 
France, learned to make shoes ; another, who 
had been a captain, became a cook: and 
another officer became one of their servants. 
In course of time^iich men as Arnauld the 
doctor, Lancelot, Nicole, Tillcmont, and 
Pascal, joined their number. In this retreat 
these men wrote most of their famous works. 
In 1643 the schools of Port-Royal were esta- 
blished. At first the number of scholars was 
very small, but the school soon became cele- 
brated. The chief teachers were Nicole and 
Lancelot, but Le Maitre at times took a part 
in their instruction. Lancelot wrote for 
these schools the treatises which were once 
so generally used, the “ Methodes de Port- 
Royal,” and Arnauld composed for their use 
his works on Logic, Geometry, and General 
Grammar. The poet Racine received his 
early education in these schools. He sub- 
sequently published sarcastic letters against 
the institution, but he made atonement by 
writing a brief history of Port-Royal, which 
must Frenchmen consider a model of prose 
^coiiqtosition, and he was buried in the church. 
There is but little doubt that the celebrity 
which the writings and the schools of Port- 
Royal attained, contributed greatly to the 
hatred which the Jesuits perseveringly ex- 
hibited towards tliis institution, till they ut- 
terly destroyed it. Their jealousy was ex- 
cited to the highest pitch, as they had lieen 
accustomed to bold the first rank in litera- 
ture, and to have the education of the youtli 
of France in their hands. 

Such motives as these the Port-Royalists 
assign for the animosity of the Jesuits against 
Port-Royal, but these motives do not explain 
the severity which was shown to the institu- 
tion by the court of France and the popes of 
Rome. The "causes of their severity are to 
be found in the spirit of Jansenism itself, and 
in the nature of tne institution of Port-Royal. 
There was an independence in the spirit of 
Jansenism which rendered it odious to Rome. 
'The founder of Jansenism in France was St. 
Cyran, a refonner in religion. Considering 
that the theological system prevalent at the 
time was based upon the scholastic teaching, 
he endeavoured to introduce a new system 
which he professed to derive from antiquity, 
the fathers, and esjxjcially Au^stin. But 
still more, lie established over his followers 
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a spiritual doikiinlon which was inconsistent 
wi^ the supremacy of the pope, and was re* 
garded as dangerous by the statesmen of 
FrUnce. If the ^stem which St. Cyran in- 
troduced at 'Port-^yal had extended through 
all France, there would have been a number 
of l^hops, priests, and especially of spiritual 
<Urectors, possessing unlimited sway over 
their penitents, exacting and receiving the 
most reverential submission. Louis XIV. 
. saw the danger of this power, and he accord- 
ingly di&stroyed Port-Koyal. 

After* the return of Ang^ique to Port- 
Royal-des-Champs, the civil war of the 
Fronde began, in 1639, and Angelique dis- 
played the greatest charity. She received 
within her convent a grea^ number of persons 
who sought a refuge from the troops which 
overran the country. She took in the furni- 
ture and provisions of the peasantry. The 
house was filled with implements of every 
kind, with cows, sheep, horses, and poultry. 
Even a part of the church was g^ven up for 
the reception of goods. As the peasantry 
were ruined by the depredations of the 
soldiery, she distributed among them the 
fruits of the hai’vest of the preceding year, 
which had been very plentiful. During this 
war tlie youngest of the nuns of Port-lioyal- 
de-Paris were transferred to a place of safety. 
When the war ceased they returned to their 
own house, 1 5th March, 1649. When the se- 
cond war broke out in 1 652, which is generally 
called “ la guerre des Princes,” the house in 
the fields became so unsafe that all the nuns 
were removed to Paris. They retunicd to 
Port-Royal-des Champs in 1653. Through 
all the life of Angdlique a great number of 
persons, both at Paris and in the country, 
were supportetl by the charity of the two 
houses. At Port-Royal-des-Chainps there 
>vt*re for a long time a physician and a 
surgeon who devoted their whole time to the 
sick ill the neighbouring villages. When 
Port-lloyal had no longer the means of keep- 
ing either a physician or a surgeon, the nuns 
established a species of infirmary for women 
in the convent, and several of their number 
acted as nurses. Whatever opinion may be 
fbmied of the excessive austerities by w'hich 
the members of Port-Royal tormented their 
live^ their charity must command admii'a- 
$ou. The austerities practised at Port- 
Royal, however severe, were not equal to the 
austerities of La Trappe. The different 
' meml)ers of the community varied as to the 
degi'ee of privation which they inflicted upon 
themselves. Two killed themselves, namely, 
Le Maitre and another named M. de Pout- 
chtlteau. • 

In 1663 appeared the bull of pope Inno- 
cent X., condemuing the five propositions 
attributed to Jaiisenius. The troubles that 
ensued to Port-Royal have been mentioned 
in the article Annat, Francois. In the 
mi^t of these troubles Angdlique died on the 
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6th of August, 1661, at Port-Royal-de-Paris, 
aged sixty-nine years and eleven months. 
A short dme before her death, at the earnest 
solicitations of her nuns, she wrote a letter in 
behalf of her house to the queen-mother, who 
had always retained a regard for her brother 
Amauld d’Andilly. It was supposed that 
the mind of Louis XIV. had been strangely 
prejudiced against Port-Royal, as he autho- 
rized all the severe enactments against it, and 
it was considered requisite to make a last ef- 
fort to undeceive him. The letter is extant, 
and is most eloquent. She dictated it at vari- 
ous intervals, for almost at every line she was 
interrupted by violent convulsions. After 
the letter was written, she would not hear of 
any temporal matter, and turned her whole 
thoughts to eternity. Subsequent to the date 
of her resignation, Ang^ique had been re- 
elected abbess the 2nd of October, 1642, and 
she continued in the office till 1654. 

Eight years after the death of Angdlique, 
in 1669, the two abbeys of Port-RoyaWe- 
Paris and Port-Royal-des-Chanips were se- 
parated, and rendered independent one of the 
other, by a decree of the king, and a division 
of the property was made between them. 
The king reserved to himself the right of 
nomination to the abl)ey at Paris, bfit the 
office of abbess at Port-Royal-des-Champs 
continued elective and triennial. The decree 
of the king was confirmed by a bull of pope 
Clement X, in 1671. Soon after this sepa- 
ration differences arose between the two ab- 
l)eys. In 1709. Louis XIV., stirred on by 
the Jesuits, ordered the abbey of Port-Royal- 
des-Champs to be utterly demolished. Its 
property was assigtied over to Port-Royal-de- 
Paris. The nuns were removed to various 
houses, the whole abbey with its church was 
destroyed, and all the bodies that were in the 
cemetery were dug up. This last act took 
place about the commencement of 1 7 1 2. The 
bodies and hearts of several distinguished 
persons were previously removed by their 
friends. Among them were the bodies of six 
of the Arnaulds, the hearts of three other 
Aruaulds, two of which were those of Angd- 
lique and her brother the doctor, the IxSy 
of Tillemont, the heart of tlie Duchess of 
lA)n^eville, the entrails,' of the Princess of 
Conti (Martinozzi), the bodies -of Le Maitre, 
De Saci, and Racine. The other bodi^ which 
were very numerous, were all cast into a pit 
tow*ther. 

It is wid that Angdlique had a mat dis- 
like to *“ book-making.” The only works 
of Angdlique that seem to have b^n pub- 
lished are—l . “ L*Horloge de la Passion,” 
consisting of meditations for every hour of our 
Saviour^s passion. This work was printed 
at Paris in 1714, together with a workofher 
niece Angelique de Saint-Jean, entitled 
** Adorations k notre Seigneur Jesus Christ.” 
2. “ Lettres sur divers suj^” Utrecht, 
1742—44, 3 vols. 12mo. A wlectiou from 
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these letters was published at Leiden in 
12mo. An account which she wrote of herself 
has already been mentioned. Several devo- 
tional pieces, which would make two good- 
sized volumes in 12mo., remained in manu- 
script, consisting of “ Avis,” Entretiens,” 
“Conferences,” and “Instructions,” which 
were delivered to her nuns. 

The great source for the life of Ang<<liqae 
is the “ Mdmoires pour servir k I’Histoire de 
Port-Royal, &c.,” Utrecht, 1742, 12mo., of 
which an account is given in the article Ar- 
NAULD, Anoe'lique DE Saint-Jean. The 
number of works on the subject of Port-Royal 
is prodigious. Some have been already men- 
tioned at the end of die life of Aiinat, Fran- 
cois, and of the various Arnaulds of Port- 
Koyal. The following are the most import- 
ant works which have not yet been men- 
tioned : — “ Recueil de plusieurs pieces pour 
servir k THistoire de Port-RoyaC” Utrecht, 
1740, 12mo. ; 4his work is essential to the 
history of Port-Royal ; “ Suppldineiit au Ne- 
crologe de TAbbaie de Notre Dame de Port- 
Royal-des-Ghamps,” 1735, 4to. ; “Vies in- 
teressantes et ddifiantes dcs Religieuses de 
Port-Royal,” 1751 ; Claude Lancelot, “ Me- 
moires touchant la Vie de M. de Saint-Cyran 
pour Servir d’eclaircissement ii THistoire de 
Port-Royal,” Cologne (Utrecht), 1738, 2 
vols. 12rao. : Thomas du Fosse, “ Mcmoires 
pour servir k THistoire de Port-Royal-des- 
Champs,” Utrecht, 1730, 12ino. ; Clemencet, 
“ Histoire gencrale de Port-Royal,” Amster- 
dam, 1755, 10 vols. 12mo. ; Besoigne, “His- 
toire de TAbbaye de Port-Royal,” Cologne 
(Paris), 1752, 6 vols. 12mo. ; Gri’^goire, “ Les 
Ruines de Port-Royal;” Gabriel Gerberon, 
“ Histoire gdncrale du Jansenisme,” Amster- 
dam, 1 700, 3 vols. 8vo. Many good works 
on Port-Royal exist in manuscript in the 
“ Bibliotheque du Roi,” and the library of 
Saint-Germain at Paris. One, according 
to Saintc-Beuve (vol. i. p. 295, note), is 
very valuable for the literary history of 
Port-Royal. It is entitled “ Histoire Lit- 
teraire de Port-Royal,” 5 vols. 4to., and 
was written by Clemencet, the author of the 
“Histoire gcnerale do Port-Royal.” Two 
important works are in the course of pub- 
lication, bne by Sainte-Beuve, “ Port-Royal,” 
Paris, 8vo., 1^40, the other by Dr. Reuchlin, 
“ Geschichte von Port-Royal (vol. i.) bis zum 
Tode der Angelica Amauld, 1661,” 8vo., 
Hamburg, 1839. Reuchlin’s work is the 
most systematic. The work of Petitot, “ No- 
tice sur Port-Royal,” which is prefixed to the 
“ Memoires ” of Arnauld d’Andilly in Peti- 
tofs “ Collection des Memoires, &c.,” tom. 33, 
may serve as aA’^- antidote to the Port-Royal- 
ists^ accounts, but it is written with an ex- 
traottiinary animosity and bitterness against 
the institution. He was a deserter, says 
Sainte-Beuve, from the Jansenist camp. 

< 5 . J. S. 

ARNAULD, JEANNE CATHERINE 
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AGNE'S, generally called La Mkre Agnks, 
was an important personage at Port*RoyaI. 
Her religious name .was Catherine Agnks de 
Saint-Paul. Agn^ was bom on the Slst of 
December, 1593. In 1599, when she was 
about five years and a half old, Henri IV., 
King of France, named her to the abbey of 
Saint-Cyr, of the order of Saint Benedict. 
[Arnauld, Jacqueline Marie.] At thk 
solicitation of her sister Angclique, Agn^ 
resigned her abbey to the king, and entered 
Port-Royal as a novice (1610). During her 
noviciate Angel ique made her mistress of 
the novices. When Angel ique Was sent to 
refoi-m the abbey of Maubuisson in 1618, she 
left Port-Royal under the care of Agnks. 
Agnes was. made coadjutress of Port-Royal 
in 1620, and resigned that office in 1630. 
She was sent soon afterwards to introduce at 
the Abbey du Tard at Dijon the reform esta- 
blished at Port-Royal. The nuns of Du Tard 
elected her abbess, and she held this office for 
six years. She then returned to Port-Royal. 
The office of abbess at Port-Royal was then 
elective and triennial. Agnes was elected 
ablH'ss of Port-Royal on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1636, and when her three years were 
finished, she was continued in tlie office till 
1642. She was re-elected on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1658, and continued abbess till the 
12th of December, 1661. She died at Port- 
Royal-des-Champs on the 19th of February, 
1671, aged seven W-seven years. 

Agnbs seconded her sister Angdliquc in all 
her projects for refbnning Port-Royal. Her 
character was different fVom tliat of Ang^- 
lique. I'he character of Angclique was mas- 
culine and impetuous. She made herself 
feared as well as loved. “ In Agnes, on the 
contrary, one saw an uniform evenness, a 
gravity accompanied with softness, which in- 
spired confidence and respect.” At Port- 
Royal human nature was considered totally 
cor nipt, and the height of perfection was to 
subdue every natural passion. Agnes ar- 
rived at this summit of virtue. Iier coun- 
tenance always indicated a perfect tranquil- 
lity of spirit. The following anecdote may 
serve to show the spi rit of Port-Royal. When 
the mother of Agings, who had lived for some 
years in the convent, as the sister Catherine 
de Sainte Ftlicitd, was expiring, the nuns 
were assembled at matins, and Agnbs was ^nt 
for to receive her mother’s last sighs. She 
saw her expire, and returned to the church to 
finish matins, and no one could tell by her 
countenance what had happened. But when 
she recited aloud the “ Pater,” at the words 
‘^Thy will be done,” nature resumed her 
rights, and Agnbs burst into team. 

. In 1628 Agnes wrote a mystical treatise, 
called the “ Chapelet Secret du trbs Saint 
Sacrement,” which caused a great disturb- 
ance at the time, and of which a long history 
IS given in the “ Memoires pour servir a 
[’Histoire de Port-Royal, Ac.,” tom. i. p. 456 
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—474. This “ Chapelet Secret” was a me- 
ditation divided into uxteen points, to corre- 
spond with the sixteen centuries which had 
elapsed since the institution of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. In each point some mystical virtue 
was attributed to Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Sacrament. The work was condemned by 
some doctors of the Sorbonne in 1633, and 
sent to Home, where, without being precisely 
condemned, it was ordered to be suppressea. 
The account given of the composition of this 
work (p. 468) illustrates one of the prin- 
ciples which was prevalent at Port-Royal, 
that pious persons should, without consulting 
their reason, follow the first motions and im- 
pulses of their mind, as the immediate dic- 
tates of heaven. Agni^s herself tells us how 
she wrote her works. “ I never think of what 
I write before I write, and I give my mind 
no trouble when I write. I place myself be- 
fore God ; I pray him to give me what he 
wills that I should give, and, after this prayer, 
which is either long or short, 1 take up my 
pen, waiting for his holy inspiration, and 
without maMng any effort of mind ” (tom. iii. 
p. 246). Besides some other works, Agnbs also 
wrote — 1. “ Constitutions du Monast^re de 
Port-Royal du Saint-Sacrement,” Mons, 1665, 
12mo.; Paris, 1721, 18mo. 2. LTmage 

d'une parfaite Religieuse et d’une imparfaite, 
avec les occupations iuterieures pour toute la 
jounn^e,” Paris, 1711, 12mo. The fii-st edi- 
tion was published in 1665. Some of her 
letters are preserved in manuscript in the 
** Biblioth^que du roi, manuscrits, Oratoire 
206,” at Paris. (^M^moires pour servir a 
VHiatoire de Port-RoyaU Utrecht, 1742, 
12mo., passim, but particularly tom. iii. p. 
201 — 273 ; Sainte-Beuve, Port- Royal, i. 387 ; 
Qudrard, La France Litteraire,) C. J. S. 
ARNAULD, ABBE' DE POMPONNE. 

[POMPONNE.] 

ARNAULD D’ANDILLY, ROBERT, 
was the eldest son of Antoine Arnauld the 
advocate, and Catherine Marion. He was 
bom at Paris, in 1589, and educated at home. 
His tutor was a son of the celebrated Lam- 
binus. One of liis uncles, Isaac Arnauld, 
who was appointed by Henri IV., in 1605, 
** Intendant des Finances,” made him his 
chief clerk when he was only sixteen years 
old. After the death of Henri IV., he was 
allowed to attend tlie sittings of the Council 
of Finance, and his place was behind the 
chairs of the king, Louis XIII., and the queeu- 
motiier. “ This,” he Wlls us, “ gave me no 
little knowledge of affairs.” His father mar- 
ried him, at the age of twenty-four (1613), to 
Catiierine, daughter of Le Fevre de la Bode- 
ric, who had been ambassador in England and 
also in the Low Countries. His father gave 
him the estate of Andilly, and by his wife 
he received the estate of Pomponne, from 
which his second son, the Marquis de Pom- 
ponne, derivefi his title. Arnauld d’ An- 
dilly was much attached to his wife, who 
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was a woman of great sense. His uncle con- 
tinued to employ him till the time of his 
death, in 1617. Powerful friends solicited 
for him the place made vacant by his uncle's 
death; and the king was willing that he 
should have it; but M. de Luines, who was 
then all-powerful, and who was for some 
reason hostile to D* Andilly, contrived to pre- 
vent him foom obtaining the post. The Port- 
Royalists tell us tiiat De Luines feared the 
integrity of D* Andilly. He continued, how- 
ever, to be employed about the court. In 
1619, when the Comte de Schomberg was 
appointed “ Surintendant des Finances,” he 
gave D' Andilly the chief place under himself. 
D’ Andilly discharged his duties with neat 
industry and exactness. He believed him- 
self to M De Schomberg's right hand, and no 
doubt his financial knowledge was of great 
use to the minister. The satirist Tallemant 
des R(5aux^says that D' Andilly was very 
fond of making all the world believe tliat 
he could do anything with the minister ; but 
De Schomberg did not like it, and said, “ My 
God, this man is a great talker.” He ex- 
tended his connections by the services which 
he was able to render to different persons, 
and his influence was soon suflicient to en- 
able him to obtain for Colonel d'Omano the 
ofiice of governor to Gaston, duke of Orleans, 
the only brother of the kinf^. 

In August, 1620, D’ Andilly accompanied 
the court to Poitiers, and here he first met with 
the leader of the Jansenists, Jean du Vergier, 
or du Verger, de Hauraiine, better known 
by the name of the Abbe de Saint-Cyran, 
This remarkable man made a proselyte of 
D' Andilly at once. D' Andilly conceived the 
most enthusiastic attachment for him, and 
from this moment ** he was a Jansenist in 
a court-dress.” But however unfashionable 
Jansenism was at court, under the ascendancy 
of the Jesuit confessors, D' Andilly continued 
to be himself a great favourite with the king, 
and especially with the queen. In lfl22 
Louis XIII. offered liim the place of Secre- 
tary of State, on condition that he riiould 
pay a hundred thousand livres to the heirs of 
the man whom he was to succeed. D* An- 
dilly refused this appointment unless he re- 
ceived it as a gift ; but, much as he was in 
favour, he did not obtain the post on his own 
terms. 

In 1623 the Comte de Schomberg, to whom 
he continued attached, fell into disgrace, and 
was replaced by La Vieuville in the ofiice 
of Superintendent of Finances. D'Andilly's 
credit at court was not shaken by De Schom- 
berg's fall ; but it seemed more firmly esta- 
blished than ever. The post of Intendant of 
Finances, which he had before solicited in 
vain, was now offered to him, but he refused 
it, and attached himself to the little court of 
Gaston, the king's brother, who was regarded 
at that time as heir presumptive to the crown. 

Caidinal Richelieu was then commendug 
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his ministerial career (1624). He was pleased 
with D’Andilly’s amiable qualities, held long 
conversations with him on politics, and admit- 
ted him to his cabinet, where he would leave 
him by himself, giving him work to do. He 
left no means untried to attach D* Andilly to 
himself; and thinking that he had succeeded 
he made, him Intendant-general of the house 
of Gaston. D'Andilly would have us be- 
lieve that Gaston created this office in his 
household expressly that he mi^ht have him 
about his own person. D'Andilly had con- 
siderable influence himself over Gaston at 
first, but the jealousyof D'Omauo, the prince's 
governor, did not allow him to retahi it long. 
He was dismissed from the household of the 
prince, but he returned into favour in 162G, 
when D’Ornano, being implicated in an in- 
trigue, was sent to the prison of Vincennes, 
where he died soon afterwards. Two other 
of Gaston's favourites, Puylaurens and Le 
Coigneux, who were much more skilful in 
the art of flattery than D’Andilly, contrived 
to make him lose his credit with his master 
again, and he was dismissed a second time 
definitively (1626). 

D'Andilly continued for a long time un- 
occupied, and devoted himself to the tnakiiig 
of proselytes to Saint-Cyran. His lively wit 
and frankness of manner gained him admit- 
tance to the best society of Paris, and he in- 
troduced Saint-Cyran wherever he could. 
In 1634 he was appointed Intendant of the 
Army of the Rhine, which was commanded 
by the Marshals de la Force and de Breze'. 
It is amusing to read his own account of this 
appointment in his memoirs; how he was 
drawn from his retirement, and how “ they 
sent to seek me in my house, as in times 
past they sought the dictators at the plough." 
There was, however, an article in his in- 
stinictions very much to his honour : he was 
allowed to spend ten thousand livres a mouth 
on any purpose that he considered necessary, 
without accounting for the sum to the gene- 
rals. He spent the money well, in supplying 
the army with medicines and the other re- 
quisites for the sick and wounded. The 
next year, 1635, he sufiered so much in a 
long and ffifficult retreat during winter, that 
helmll ill, and was replaced by De Thou, one 
of the sons of the celebrated historian. 

He returned to Paris for a time, and re- 
sumed life which had most attractions 
for him. He frequented the hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, and the connections which he formed 
amidst its society were very useftil for the 
great object which he had in view, the ad- 
vancement of his youngest son, Simon Ar- 
nauld, afterwards Marquis de Pomponne. 
In 1637 he suffered greatiy by the loss of his 
wife, and her death led him to form a still 
closer connection with the abbd de Saint- 
Cyiw. The auction which he felt for the 
abbe wm returned by Saint-Cyran, who loved 
D'Andilly above all his disciplesr It is re- 
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corded as a great honour to D’Andilly, that 
Saint-Cyran used to call him by no other 
name than that of ** friend.” Their friend- 
ship is compared by the Port-Royalists to that 
of Jonathan and David. When Saint-Cyran 
was incarcerated in Vincennes, in 1638, by 
order of Richelieu, D'Andilly continued to 
profess his regard for him publicly, and paid 
him frequent visits in prison, till he received 
an order from the court not to go so often to 
Vincennes. He contrived various means for 
enabling the ablic to hold communication by 
letter with the persons whose spiritual direc- 
tor he continued to be in his prison. When 
Saint-Cyran was released, in 1643, he carried 
tlie order to Vincennes, took him home in 
his carriage, and a few days afterwards in- 
troduced him to tlie king's brother, who 
wished strongly to see Saint-Cyran after all 
that D'Andilly had said of him . Saint-Cyran 
died soon afterwards, October 11, 1643, and 
he left his heart as a legacy to D’Andilly, on 
condition that he would quit the world and 
retire to Port-Royal-des-Champs. D'Andilly 
accepted the legacy and consented to the 
condition. He buried tlie heart at Port- 
Uoyal, but he was a long while in taking 
his farewell of the world. He did not fulfil 
the condition till upwards of two years after- 
wards, towards the end of 1645 or the begin- 
ning of 1 646. He thought it necessary to 
take solemn leave of the court, “ that ho 
might not appear before men to blush at 
what he did.” We are told tliat his audience 
with Cardinal Mazarin was long, and that 
no one was permitted to enter while it lasted. 

D'Andilly was fifty-seven years old when 
he retired to Port- Royal, in 1646, and he 
spent a considerable portion of the remaining 
twenty-eight years of his life in this retreat. 

His retirement caused a considerable stir 
at Paris and the court, and contributed very 
much to call the attention of the government 
to the institution. His life at Port-Royal 
was uniform, divided regularly into three 
parts, which he spent in devotional exer- 
cises, in study, and manual labour. D'An- 
dilly was the gentleman of the institution : 
whenever personages of distinction came to 
visit Port-Royal, he did the honours. D'An- 
dilly was also the gardener of the institution : 
he planted trees, built terraces, and changed 
the whole face of the surrounding grounds, 
which before were wild and uncultivated. 
He cultivated particularly a certain Tkind of 
fruit, which he named “monstres” (mon- 
sters) from their prodigious size. Every 
year he would send presents of his fruit to 
the ladies of the court, and particularly to 
the queen. Cardinal Mazarin's bon-mot 
was that it was “ holy fruit” (fruits Wnits). 
But while Port-Royal benefited by hb care, 
his eldest son, the Abbd Arnauld, suffered. 
To ornament his gardens D'Andilly cut short 
an allowance which he had made the abbd 
when he first retired to Port-Royal, 
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The only disagreeable feature in D*An- 
dilly’s cWacter was the harshness which he 
showed through life towards this eldest son, 
and his excessive partiality to his second 
son, the Marquis de Pomponne. At the 
same time that he was pinching the elder, he 
contrived to have two pensions which he had 
received, one from tne queen-rcgen% the 
other from Gaston, conferred upon the 
younger. For the purpose of advancing 
this son he kept up while at Port-Royal his 
connection with the gi*eat personages whom 
he had known in the world, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld, Madame de la Fayette, and 
Madame de S^vignd, who procured De Pom- 
ponne powertiil friends. In other respects 
D*Aiidiily is a pleasing character. lie was 
fond of literature, a good writer, very sin- 
cere, somewhat vain, ** nai'f, brusque,” that 
is, very animated, yet polished in manners, 
a great favourite with every one, and parti- 
cularly with females. Of his religious gal- 
lantry Madame de Sdvign^ says, m a letter 
of the 19th of August, 1070, “ We made war 
upon thebouhomme D’Andilly, and told him 
that he cared more about saving a soul in a 
beautiful body than any other His piety 
never came up to the austere standard of his 
friend Saint-Cyran, who writes of him in 
1642, “It is true that he has not the virtue 
tf an anchoret, but I know no one of his 
condition who is so solidly virtuous.” Fon- 
taine, who had a great affection for D’ Andilly, 
has left this animated portrait of him : “ I con- 
fess that I still feel iiy self transported when I 
think of the ardent nre that always burnt in 
this holy recluse. Age, which weakens every- 
thing, seemed to have redoubled his ardour. 
1 faucy that 1 see him and hear him speak to 
me with that look of fire, those animated man- 
ners and words, and all his air, which belied 
his great age, and whicli in a body of eighty 
years had the activity of a youth of fifteen.” 
In the same terms he proceeds to speak of 
“ his keen eyes, his quick firm step, his voice 
of thunder, his vigorous upright body, his 
white hairs, which agreed so wonderfully 
with the vermilion of his countenance, his 
race in mounting and holding himself on 
orseback, the rctentiveness of nis memory, 
and the quickness of his mind.” All the 
Port-Royalist historians quote this sentence 
of De Balzac ; “ He was a man who, while 
he possessed every virtue, whether moral or 
Christian, felt no vanity at the first, and 
blushed not at the last.” De Balzac cared 
more for an antithesis than for anything 
else. 

D* Andilly continued at Port-Royal for 
ten years, tul 1656, leaving it but seldom to 
attend to the interests of his younger son, or 
to pay visits. In 1666, after Amauld “ the 
doctor” had been expelled from the Sor- 
bonne, all the “solitaires,” who lived in 
building which they had built for them- 
selves in the grounds of Port-Royal-des- 
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Champs, were obliged by an order from the 
court to quit it. I? Andilly was one of the 
number. At the end of a month’s “ exile” 
he was allowed to return. Again in 16M 
he was ordered to quit Port-Royal, nor did 
he return in 1669, when all the other re- 
cluses were permitted to establish themselves 
again at Port-R^al, in consequence of the 
“ Peace of the dhurch.” The reason was, 
that he was afraid to injure his younger 
son's interests by returning, as Louis XIV. 
was hostile to Port-Royal. His younger son 
was ambassador in Sweden in 1665, and in 
1671 he became secretary of state. D* An- 
dilly made his appearance again at court, 
after a long absence, on the 6th of September 
in that year. D' Andilly returned to Port- 
Royal-des-Champs a short time before his 
death. He died in September 27, 1674, at 
the age of eighty-five years and five mon^s. 
He had fift^n children : five died in their 
infancy, the ten who remained were four 
sons and six daughters. P'ive of his daugh- 
ters were nuns at Port-Royal, and one son, 
Charles Henri de Suzanci, retired to Port- 
Royal-des-Champs. 

While D* Andilly was at Port-Royal he 
wrote several works both in verse and prose. 
His prose works are chiefly translations. 
During his life-time he had considerable 
reputation as a writer, and he kept up even 
at Port-Royal a correspondence with Gom- 
berville, Chapelain, Godeau, Seud(^ry, and 
the other writers of the hotel de Rambouillet. 
His literary friends consulted him on their 
works. Mademoiselle de Scudi^ry sent him 
some of her verses to look over. She has 
drawn a very flattering portrait of D' Andilly 
iu one of her romances, the “ Cl^Hie,” under 
the character of Timante ( C7<f/tc, tome vi. 
p. 1138, &c. of the edition of 1657). SeCTais 
says, that M. de la Rochefoucauld sent D*^An- 
diily a copy of his “ Memoires,” with a re- 
quest that he would correct the style. Pascal 
submitted to him the plan of each of his 
“ Provincialcs.” D* Andilly rendered con- 
siderable service to the French language, 
and contributed, as well as Balzac and Vau- 
gclos, to render it more pure and elegant. 

The style of his writings is easy, but dif- 
fuse : his sentences are very long. Vigneul- 
Marville (that is, D'Argonne) observes cor- 
rectly ' that D* Andilly affected a grand and 
copious manner, after the fashion of the 
Spaniards, as being more serious and im- 
posing (^M^langes, voh i. p. 170, Paris, 1725, 
12mo.) 

D'Audilly's works are numerous, but the 
most important are as follows: — 1. The 
most valuable are his “ Memoires,” which 
are of considerable use for. French history. 
The best edition of them is in Petitofs 
“ Collection complete des Memoires sur 
I'Histoire de France,” Seconde Sdrie, vols. 
xxxiii. and xxxiv., 8vo., Paris, 1824. Pe- 
titot has prefixed a laborious but very un- 
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Just “ Notice sur Port-Royal,” and also an 
account of D'Andilly, in wliich he has dis- 
torted every action of D'Andilly's life. 
These “Mcmoires” were written in 1666 
and 1667, but they were not published till 
1734, when they were edited by the Abb^ 
Gtoujet, the author of the ** Bibliothbque 
Fraii 9 aise,” with a life of D’Andilly, The 
** Memoires ” terminate with the year 1 656. 
They contain an account of all the Amauld 
family from its origin, and the history of 
D’Andilly himself. 2. The work next in 
importance is the ” Histoire des Juifs en 
viii. livres, ecrite par FI. Josepbe, sous Ic 
titre d*Antiquit^s Judai-qucs, et Histoire de 
la Guerre des Juifs contre les Remains, tra- 
duite dll Grec,” Paris, 1667-69, 2 vols. folio. 
This is the first edition; there are several 
other editions, — Paris, 1700, 2 vols. 4to. ; 
Brussels, 1701-3, 5 vols. 8vo., an edition 
illustrated with plates ; and elsewhere. Ri- 
chelet says that D’Aiidilly told him that he 
wrote this translation ten times over, and 
took pains to use shorter periods than in his 
other works. The translation is exceedingly 
elemnt, but not always faithfuL Although 
D'Andilly knew Greek, he seems to have 
followed the Latin translation of Josephus 
by Sigismond Gelenius, and wherever Ge- 
lenius has erred, D’Andilly repeats the error. 
The translation has the merit of reading 
with all the ease of an original work. Ma- 
dame de Sabld, who could not bear to read 
histories, derived a taste for historical works 
from perusing this translation. 3, ** I^cs 
Vies des SS. PP. des desserts et de quelques 
Saintes,” 1733-36, 3 vols. 8vo. The first 
edition was printed in 1647-62. These lives 
are translated from the Greek. The third 
volume contains a small work by Saint-Jean 
Climaque, entitled “ De rcchelle Sainte, on 
degr^s pour monter au ciel,” and ** Le Traite 
du mdpris du monde,” by Saint Eiicher, and 
“ Le Prh roirituel,” by J. Moschus. Phi- 
lippe de Cfhampagne, the French painter, 
has drawn from the ** Pl*res des Deserts ” 
the subjects of several pictures representing 
the events of the life of Mary, niece of Abra- 
ham. 4. ** Confessions de St. Augustin, tra- 
duites du Latin,” Paris, 1761, 12mo.; pub- 
lished first in 1649. 6. “ QSuvres de Sainte 
Thdrhse, traduites du Latin,” Paris, 1670, fol., 
which is the first edition ; Lyon, 1818 ; Avig- 
non, 1828, 6 vols., l2mo. D’Andilly did 
not translate the letters of Saint Theresa. 
D’An^lly’s poetry is not very good. His 
” Stances et Podsies Chrdtiennes,” published 
first in 1 642, are the best. All his works, with 
the exception of the “ Mdmoires,” were pub- 
lished in the year after his death (1675) at 
Paris, 8 vols. fol. Segrais says that D’An- 
dilly refhsed to accept a vacant place which 
was offered him in the “ Acaddmie Franqaise,” 
which had jurt been established under the 
of Cardinal Richelieu, and that 
Riclielieu, in consequence, caused the clause 
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to be inserijd in the articles of the academy, 
that no one should be admitted until he had 
at first solicited it. If this statement is true, 
the circumstance must have occurred about 
the beginning of 1 634. It may be seen in 
the ** Histoire de I’Acaddinie,” by Pellisson, 
that the statute in question is of this date. 
D’Andilly seems to have refused a second 
time the place in the academy whicli was 
offered him after he had published his 
translation of the “ Confessions of Saint Au- 
gustin,” in 1649. Vigneul-Marville (M^- 
langes d' Histoire et de Litt^rature^ tom. i. 
p. 1 70) confounds the two occasions. (Ro- 
Ix'rt Arnauld d’Andilly, M^moireSy passim ; 
Petitot, Notice on the Life of jy Andulyy pre- 
fixeil to the edition of the M^oires in his 
Collection y he, 'y Nicolas Fontaine, 
pour servir a V Histoire de Port- Hoyaly Co- 
logne, 1735, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Sainte-Beuve, Port- 
Royaly vol. ii. p. 242, &c. His authority for 
the dates of the original publication of D’An- 
dilly’s works has been preferred to that of 
Qiicrard, La France Litt^raire.) C. J. S. 

ARNAULD, SIMON, generally called 
Marquis de Pomponne, was the second and 
favourite son of Robert Amauld d’Andilly. 
He was called at first M. de Briottc. His 
father’s ^eatest object in life was to ad- 
vance this son. [Arnauld d’Andilly, 
Robkrt.] Simon Arnauld was born in 1618. 
At the age of twenty-two he was employed 
in various negociations. He concluded seve- 
ral treaties in Italy, and was ** intendaut ” 
of the amiies of Naples and Catalonia. In 
1659 his father D’Andilly endeavoured to 
obtain for him the post of chancellor to the 
young brother of the king, in hopes that 
his son might obtain the same influence over 
this prince as D’Andilly himself once had 
over Gaston Duke of Orleans ; but Cardinal 
Mazarin, in a letter of 25th August, 1659, 
answered the application by saying that the 
son of the head of a sect was not a proper 
person to hold this .post. In 1660 Ar- 
nauld married Catherine I’Advocat, daughter 
of Nicolas I’Advocat, maitre des comptes, 
by whom he had at least seven children. 
He was called De Pomponne after his mar- 
riage. In March, 1662, he was ordered to 
leave Paris, and retire to Verdun ; he seems 
to have been implicated in the affair of Fou- 

? uet. He was not allowed to return to 

’aris till the 2nd of Febniary, 1665. In 
1665 he was ambassador extraordinary in 
Sweden. In 1669 he was sent in the same 
capacity to the states general of the United 
Provinces. In 1671 he returned to Sweden, 
and concluded an important treaty. He was 
recalled the same year, and made secretary 
of state for foreign affairs in the place of 
De Lionne, who had just died. Eight years 
afterwards, in 1679, he lost the royal favour 
and his place. The Port-Rovalists attribute 
this circumstance to the macninations of the 
.Jesuits, the sworn enemies of the Amaulds, 
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who became all-powerful in 1679, as Port- 
Royal lost its great protector, the Duchesse 
de Longueville, who died this year. This 
may be true, sdthough Pomponne was not 
much of a Jausenist. The Marquis de Pom- 
ponne retired to his estate, Pomponne, where 
ne lived in the midst of his family till 
twelve years afterwards (1691), when the 
kin^ recalled him to court, and made him 
minister of foreign afiairs. He died on the 
26th of September, 1699, aged eighty-one, 
leaving the character of an honest and able 
statesman. His manners were polished and 
iffiible, and his disposition amiable. His 
wife died on the 3l8t of December, 1711. 
De Pomponne left a history of his various 
ne^ociations, which was never printed, but 
exists in manuscript in the ‘‘ Biblioth^que du 
Roi” and the library of tlie Aiaeiial at Paris. 
Some of his letters were published at the end 
of the M^moires de Coulaiiges, (Aniauld, 
I’Abbe, M^moires.) C. J. S. 

ARNAULD DE VILLENEUVE. [An- 

NALDUa DE VlLLANOVA.l 

ARNAULT DE NOBLEVILLE, LOU- 
IS DANIEL, a physician, whose name is 
also written Amauld and Amaud, deserves to 
have his history recorded rather for his be- 
nevolence and zeal than for his scientific me- 
rits. He was bom at Orleans in 1701, and 
for several yeara assisted his father in busi- 
ness as a sugar-refiner in that town. He had 
received a moderately good education, and 
he used to devote all the time he could spare 
from his business to the study of mathe- 
matics. He became at length so fond of the 
science, that, about 1 730, he gave up trade, 
and went to Paris to study under M. Clairaut 
(pijre). In 1732, his taste for science in- 
creasing as it was indulged, he began to at- 
tend the lectures on chemistry by Lcmeri 
and those on botany by Jussieu; and from 
these he proceeded to study anatomy under 
Ferrein. He now determined to devote him- 
self to medicine, and, after studying ih the 
hospitals and schools for eleven years, he 
took the degree of doctor in the faculty of 
Reims, in 1743. Having returned to Or- 
leans, he was pressed to take some good me- 
dical appointment and to enter into private 

ractice ; but he refused, saying, that his 

rethren might have charge of the rich, he 
would give himself solely to that of the poor. 
He kept this resolution all his life : he spent 
annually a large income upon his patients ; 
and bequeathed a house for the members of the 
CoUege of Medicine of Orleans to meet in 
ureekly, that they ni^ht give gratuitous ad- 
yite tQ the jpoor. The only public office 
which he keid was that of director of the 
Hotel Died of Orleans, and he introduced 
into tkpt establishment a new and very bene- 
volent system of management. He died in 
1178 . 

Arnault’s works are as follows: — 1. 
M Manuel des Dames de Charitd,” Orleans, 
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1 747, 1 2mo. Numerous editions of this were 
published in Paris, and it was repeatedly 
translated. Its design was to give a popular 
outline of the practice of medicine, that any 
who had the will might also acquire the ne- 
cessary knowledge to administer charitable 
medical assistance. In this object it suc- 
ceeded as far as is possible; and it served 
moreover for many years as a first text-book 
for medical students. 2. “ ASdolorie, ou Traitd 
du Rossignol franc, ou Chanteur,’^ Paris, 1751, 
12mo.: an ingenious essay on the manage- 
ment of the nightingale, and on its natural 
and educated voice, which the author had 
been led by his love for music, as well as for 
natural history, to study very closely. 3. 
“ Histoire Naturelle des Animaux pour servir 
de continuation k la Matifere M^icale de 
Geoffroy,” Paris, 1 756, 6 vols. 8vo. The last 
three volumes of the portion of this work, re- 
lating to vegetable medical substances, which 
had been left unfinished, was also completed 
by M. Arnault de Nobleville, with the assist- 
ance of M. de Saleme, and was published in 
1 756. The addition of the six volumes on the 
animals rendered the system of materia me- 
dica the most complete of its time ; but it has 
long been superseded by others which are 
more complete in a much smaller space. 
4. “ Description abregde des Plantes usuelles 
employc^es dans le Manuel des Dames de 
Charitc',” Orleans, 1767, 12mo. In this also 
M. de Saleme gave his assistance. 5. ** Cours 
de M<;decine pratique re'dige d'aprtjs les prin- 
cipes de Ferrein,” Paris, 1769, 3 vols. 12mo. : 
a kind of report of Ferrein’s lectures ; a sin- 
gular task for a physician to undertake at the 
age of sixtj-eight. 6. “ Tableau des Mala- 
dies,” a revision of the Abbt? Mascrier’s trans- 
lation of Lommius’s “Observationum Medici- 
nalium Libri Tres.” M. Arnault wrote also, 
in 1 744, “ An Essay on the Soil of Orleans,” 
which was communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, but was not published. 
(^yioge de M. Arnaud de NohletnUe^ in the 
Histoire de la Sociffld" Hoyale de Midecine^ 
t. ii. 1777—1778.) J. P. 

ARNAVON, FRAN 9 OIS, was bora at 
Lisle, a little town on the Sorgue, near the 
fountain of Vaucluse, about the year 1740, 
studied at the Sorbonne, and became curate- 
prior of Vaucluse. After the outbreak of 
the French revolution, when parties were 
divided on the question of the union of his 
native district of the Venaissin, which had 
hitherto been under the dominion of the Pone, 
to the crown of France, Araavon was the de- 
puty sent in 1790 to Pope Pius VI., by the 
party which wished to remtun under his 
government. The Venaissin was united to 
France by the decree of the Uth of Septem- 
ber, 1791, but Amavon did' not venture to re- 
turn till 1800, when he applied, apparently 
in vain, to the consular government fior the 
expenses of his mission. After the re-esta- 
blishment of public worship in Fnmce in 
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1802, he became titulary canon of the church 
of Paris, and also obtained the honorary title 
of vicar-general of the archbishop of Corfu. 
He died at Paris on the 25th of November, 
1824, at the age of more than eighty years. 
Amavon published, in 1773, in 1 vol. 8vo., 
a ** Discours apologetique de la Religion 
Chrdtienne,” in answer to some assertions in 
the ‘‘Social Contract” (of Rousseau), and 
against the paradoxes of some writers of the 
age; but this was an admitted failure, and 
what reputation he possesses must be consi- 
dered as resting on his works connected with 
his native Vaucluse. These ’are: ' 1. “ Pe- 
trarque k Vaucluse, &c.,” Paris, 1804, 8vo. 
In the title he calls Petrarch “ The Prince of 
the I^yric Poetry of Italy, the most famous 
Orator and Philosopher of his age, and no less 
celebrated for the constancy of his passion for 
the virtuous Laura.” The style of this title, 
and that of the preface, in which the writer 
declares that “the fountain of Vaucluse is the 
most deserving of admiration of all the objects 
of national property with which nature has 
embellished the soil of France,” is of a charac- 
ter to raise no high expectations of the value 
of the book, which appears, indeed, to be a 
rhapsodical compilation from common sources, 
chiefly the Memoirs of Petrarch, by De Sade. 
2. “ Voyage k Vaucluse,” Paris and Avignon, 
1804, 8vo. 3. “ Retour de la Fontaine de 
Vaucluse,” Paris, 1 805, 8vo. All these works 
were re-published, combined in one volume, 
and with a new title-page, in 1814, with a 
dedication to Ixiuis XVIII,, whom the author 
haii had the honour of showing over Vau- 
cluse in 1777. (Mahul, Annuaire NiTcro^ 
logiqve^ 1 824, p. 9, &c. ; Biographic Univer- 
selle (chiefly from Mahul), Ivi. 440 ; Que- 
rard, France JMt^fraire^ i. 98 ; Amavon, /V 
trarque a Vauclme.) T. W. 

ARNAY, JOHANNES RUDOLPHUS 
D*, was bora in 1710, at Milden in the 
canton of Berne, where his father was the 
officiating clergyman. In 1734 he was made 
professor of eloquince and history at the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, and died in 1 766, after 
having enjoyed the highest civic honours as a 
member of the Council of the “ Two Hundred,” 
and of the Council of the “ Forty,” in that 
place. His writings are : — 1 . “ Tentamen de 
Literarum vel potius Literatorum nsevis,” 
Bmie, 1730, in 4to. 2. “ Oratio de Ordine, 
modo ac fine quo Authores Litini legendi 
sint,” Lausanne, 1734, in 4to. 3. “Materia 
Speciminis pro Cathedra Ethico-GrsDca in 
Academia Lausannensi rite consequenda,” 
1734, in 4to. 4. “ Histoire ou Traits de la Vie 
priv^ des Romains,” Lausanne, 1732, in 
12mo., reprinted in 1757 and 1760, and after- 
wards appearing at Paris in 8vo., under the 
title “ Habitudes et Mceurs priv^s des Ro- 
mains,” 1795. (^Allameines Helvetisches 
EidgerUksisches oder Schweizerisckes Zexi” 
cont von Hans Jacob Leu ; Supplement to the 
aame, edited by Holzhalb; Catalogue de la 
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Bihlioth^ue Publique de Genh)e, Ihv Partie, 
p. 601 ; Catalogue de la Biblioth^ue CatUo- 
mlct Seme Supph p. 41.) A. H. 

ARND, CARL, son of Josua Arad, a 
voluminous author, and one of the earliest 
bibliographical writers, was bom, 1673, at 
Gustrow. He studied at Rostock, in 1703 
was made rector of tbe school at Melchin, in 
1704 professor extraordinary of poetry at 
Rostock, and in 1 708 professor of Hebrew and 
Christian catechizing in the same university. 
He died in 1721, from grief at the loss of his 
wife. The following are his chief works : — 

1. The biography of his father, under the 
title “ Fama Arndiana reflorescens, i.e. Vita 
et Scripts Josuse Amdii, conscripts k Caralo 
Arndio, Josuoe filio,” Gustrow, 1697, 4to. 

2. “ Schediasma de Phalaride, M. Antonini 

scriptis, et Agapeti Scheda regia,” Rostock, 
1702, 4to. 3. “ Schediasma Bibliothecae 
Gnccffi difficilioris,” ib. 4. “Bibliotheca 
Politico-Heraldica selects,” Rostock, 1705, 
in 8vo. 5. “ Bibliotheca Aulico-Heraldica se- 
lects,” ib. 6. “ Systems Literarium, complec- 
tens pnscipua scientite literaricB monumenta,” 
Rostock, 1714, in 4to. 7. “ Dissertatio Philo- 
log. trigs, de Cancellariorum et pro-Cancella- 
riorum apud Ilebneos vestigiis : de Apostolo 
Paulo Doctoris titulo condecorato ; de pracco- 
niorum promotiones hodienias antecedentium 
nidimentis apud Hebneos,” Rostock, 1714, in 
4to. 8. “Dissertatio de Cultura Ingenii,” 
Rostock, 1 708, in 4to. 9. “ Oratio de Scientim 
Litcrarise et in Theol. Catechetica, et in Phi- 
lologia et Autiquitatibus Hebr. praesidio et 
subMdio,” Rostock, 1711, in 4to. 10. Many 
pieces in tlie “Miscellanea Lips.” No. 1, .5, 
8, 9, 11. (Alb. Joach. de Krakewitz, Pro- 
gramma FunebrCf Rostock, 1721, fol. ; Anml, 
Liter. Meklenburg. ad Ann. 1721, p. 37 — 57 ; 
Jugler, Biblioth. Lit. t. ii. p. 14.50; Jticher, 
AiUjetn. GeUhrten Lexicon, and Adelung’s 
Supplement.) A. H. 

ARND, CHRISTIAN, was born, 1623, at 
Gustrow. His father, Samuel Arad, offi- 
ciated as the clergyman of that place. He is 
known through his two learned sons, Josua 
and Christian, the latter of whom studied in 
Leiden, Wittenberg, Leipzig, and Strassburg. 
Christian Arad taught lo^c for three years at 
the University of Rostock, and died there in 
1653, at the of thirty. He is the author 
of the following works; — 1. “ Dissertatio de 
Philosophia Veterum,” Rostock, 1650, in4to. 

2. “Discursus Politicus de Principiis Con- 
stituentibus et Conservantibus Rempublicam,” 
Rostock, 1651. 3. “De vero usu Lomces 
in 'Theologia,” Rostock, 1650. 4. “Pro- . 
gramma de clegantioribus Logices Appel- 
lationibas,” Rostock, 1650, in 4to. (Jo. Cor- 
finius, Programma in eum Funebre, in Christ, 
Henrici Vitie eruditissimorum in re Literaria 
Virorum, p. 353—367 ; Adelung, Supplement 
\o Jocher, Allgem. GeUhrten Lexicon,) A. H. 

ARND, j 6HANN, one of the greatest 
ornaments of the Lutheran church, and the 
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author of the work ** On True Christianity,” 
waa bom 2nd December, 1555, in BallenstMt, 
a town at the foot of the Harz mountains. 
His father^ Jacobus Amd, was the clerg 3 nnan 
of the place ; Ids mother was Anna Scichtings. 
At a very early age Johann lost his father. 
In 1565. His mother no fortune left to 
her, but, through the interest of kind friends, 
she was enabled to send him to the best 
schools in the neighbourhood — at Aschersle- 
ben, Halberstadt, and Magdeburg. He in- 
tended to devote himself to medicine, but 
having fallen into a dangerous illness, he 
made a vow that, if he should recover, he 
would give himself up to the study of the- 
ology. Embued by nature with generous 
feelings, and inspired by circumstances with 
a devotional frame of mind, he easily came 
into that way of thinking about divine matters 
which characterized Luther, Tauler, Thomas 
k Kempis, and St. llemard. In 1576 he 
went to the university of Helmstadt, and 
thence to Wittenberg, where he contracted 
a lasting friendship with professor Polycar- 
pus Lyser, a strong adversary of Calvin on 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. Johann after- 
wards visited the university of Strassburg, 
and finished his studies in Basel, where he 
heard Simon Sulccr and the celebrated phi- 
losopher Theodorus Zwingerus. He also 
delivered private lectures himself on rhetoric, 
ethics, physics, and St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. During his residence here he was 
saved from being drowned in the Rhine by a 
pupil. In 1583 he returned to his native 
place, and became parson of Badeboru, a 
village not far from Balleustadt. For seven 
years he: remained in this spot, endearing 
himself to liis parishioners by exemplary at- 
tention to his duty and by private charity. 
They lost his talents and kindness in 1590, 
when he was deprived of his situation, on 
account of his firm resolution to um the ex- 
orcismal formula at the baptismal service, in 
spite of the contrary orders of his superiors, 
who had adopted Calvin’s opinion on this 
point. Arnd did not remain long wiUiout a 
fiock. Mansfeld and Quedl inburg invited 
him to their churches ; he accepted the olfer 
of the latter. From 1590 to 1599 he lived 
in that town, a model of a clergyman, never 
forgetfhl of his duty, ill paid as his services 
were by the ingratitude of the rich, who 
were annoyed by his ascetic life and primi- 
tive manners. In 1598, when the plague 
broke out, which carried off 3000 men, he 
never left the hospitals; he administered 
medicine and consolation to those who suf- 
fered. In 1509 he was invited to Bninswick, 
whither, he with the expectation of 

^^mproving his j^rospects. He was however 
l^eceived. That piace was then in constant 
agitation, arising feom political dissensions, 
at first between the prince and the people, 
and afterwards between different factions. 
]How Amd behaved in thdse pariy struggles 
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is not known ; but that he did his duty in his 
own sphere may be concluded feoih the cir- 
cumstance of his sermons having been copied 
by friends, that they might be read by those 
who could not hear them. When' he wae 
fifty years old he published the first book of 
his work “ Vom wahren Christenthum ” 
(“ On True Christianity”). It is dedicated 
to the Duke Augustus the younger of Bruns- 
wick. Amd says, in the dedication, that he 
had published the work for four reasons : 
1. In order to withdraw clergymen and stu- 
dents from disputatious theology, lest it should 
degenerate into a “ theologia scholastica.” 2. 
To lead believers from barren faith to one 
that bears fruit. 3. To convert the study of 
theology into a practice full of energy. And, 
4. To show what ought to he the life of a 
Christian when it corresponds to Christian 
faith. 

The effect of this work was just that which 
might be expected from a book written with 
a deep conviction of truth, with a wonderfiil 
stren^h of mind, and a capacity to fathom 
all the depths of a subject, and to compre- 
hend it in Its full extent. The tone of this 
work is so sincere, and, with all its earnest- 
ness, so mild, that it lays hold of the reader, 
and masters both his intellect and feelings. 
To this must be added, that the work pos- 
sesses ornaments rarely found in German 
books of that period, purity of language and 
clearness of style, which stamp it as a master- 
piece of composition. It is no wonder, then, 
that it gained the author friends and devoted 
admirers ; but it also excited cavilling and 
enmity among the clergy, particularly among 
his own colleagues, who henceforth charged 
him with heresv. This circumstance, and 
the depravity of his place of residence, in 
which civil dissension had loosened all the 
bonds of morals and good manners, induced 
him to accept, in 1608, the invitation of the 
Counts of Mansfeld, to take up his abode in 
Eisleben. In 1609 he published the second, 
third, and fourth books of his “ True Chris- 
tianily.” The plague also broke out in Eisle- 
ben during his residence: Amd’s conduct 
was the same that it had been in Quedlin- 
burg on a former occasion, benevolent and . 
fearless. 

In 161 1 he was invited, by Duke^Emest of 
Brunswick and Liineburg, to Zelle,' as super- 
intendant-g^eral, one of the greatest distinc- 
tions that can be conferred in the Lutheran 
church. In this new and enlarged sphere 
Amd exerted himself with energy and pru- 
dence in all matters connected with tlie in- 
struction and moral training of the people. 
He published an Anthology of the wisejsay- 
ings of the Fathers of the Church, for the 
use of students, and a set of Sermons on the 
Evangelists. In 1617 he celebrated the 
anniversary of the Reformation, by pnbliitii- 
ing a Commentary on the Psah^ of which 
he was accustoms to say, that ^e Psalms 
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pre in th« Bible what the heart is in the 
human fiume. He also added the fifth and 
sixth books to his ** True Christianity and 
he annexed to it, under the title: “Para- 
diesgartleiii,’* an excellent prayer-book for 
all occasions in life. On tne drd of Ma^, 
1C21, having preached on the words in 
Psalm cxxvi. 5 and 6, ‘‘They that sow 
in tears,” See., he said, on coining home to 
his wife, “ I have now preached my funeral 
sermon.” On tlie 11th of the same month 
he expired. In the church of Zelle there is 
a full-length picture of him, with the inscrip- 
tion — 

** Qui Jesum vidit, q>ui mundum, Deomona vicit, 
Arndius in scriptia yivit ovalque auis.'* 

Amd was married to his wife Ann Wagner 
in 1583. Lukas Osiander, a divine of Tii- 
bingen, was his chief adversary, and pub- 
lished a work against Arnd in l(i24, entitled 
“Judicium Theologicum;’" it was answered 
by Varennius (v. “ Werusdorf ” and “ Witte,” 
in the “ Memoria Theologorum,” t. xi. p. 171). 
The work “ Vom wahren Christenthum” has 
been translated into nearly all European lan- 
guages; into English, by Boehm, in 1712, and 
by William Jaques, in 1815. No book, with 
the exception of the Bible, has been so often 
reprinted and read in Germany. The last 
edition, together with the “ Paradiesgiirt- 
lein,” appeared in 1 vol. 8vo., 1842, at Leip- 
zig, with an introductory prefiice and a life 
of the author, by Dr. F. W. Krummacher. 

Besides the four works already mentioned, 
Amd wrote, 5. “ Catechismus predigten.” «. 
“ Informatorium Biblicum” (which Werns- 
dorf says is not by him). 7. “ De Uiiione 
Credentiuni cum Christo.” 8. “ Seelenarz- 
ney wider die Pestilenz.” 9. “ GeistJiches 
Brodkdrblein.” 10. “ Haus-und Herz-Kirch.” 
11. “Predigten von den 10 ASgyptischen 
Plagcn.” 12. “ Geheimniss der Bosheit,” in 
the shape of a preface to the “ Reformatio 
Papatus.” 13. “Grosses Geheimniss der 
Menschwerdung Christi des ewigen Wortes.” 
14. “ Iconographia, oder Bericht von den 
Bildera, deren Ursprung und Gebrauch und 
Missbrauch im Alien und Neuen Testament,” 
Halberstadt, 1596. 1 5. “ Bedenken iiber die 

Deutsche Theologie.” 16. “ Christianismus 
geiiuinus ex sacra Scriptura unici iiostri Sal- 
vatoris vita, intemo conscientise, extemo na- 
ture testimouio rcpra*8entatus,” 1616 and 
1658. 17. “Spirituale Itinerarium Israeli- 
torum in Pi^sestinam,” 1604. Besides these, 
Arad has raited and prefaced, 1. Jo. Tau- 
ler*8 “ Postille.” 2. Thomas a Kempis “ Deut- 
sche Theologie und Nachahmung Christi” ; 
and, 3. Alexandri a Sachten, “Tractat. de 
yera medicina, s. carmen de lapide phi- 
hwophorum.” (Wemsdorfius, Disaertatio de 
Arndii veto Christianismo ; Jochcr, AlUjem, 
OeUhrten Lexicon^ and Suppl, ; Chaufepie', 
Nouveau Diction, Historique / “ Johann Arad, 
ein biographlscher Versuch,” von Fr. Arndt, 
Berlin, 1838, 8vo.) A. H. 
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ARND, JOSUA, the brother of Christian 
Arad, was a prolific writer on theology, an- 
tiquities, philosophy, and h’story, and even a 
poet of some merit. He was born at Gus- 
trow, 9th Sept., 1626. When he was sixteen 
years of age, ne went to Rostock, where he 
studied Oriental languages, classical litera- 
ture, and theology. ^ He took his degree of 
Master of Arts in his eighteenth year. From 
1645 to 1648 he lived in Copenhagen as 
tutor to the children of J. N. Lundiq^. From 
1648 to 1651 he. continued his studies in 
Wittenberg, where he was ofi’ered the pro- 
fessorship of history. Here aho he recenfid 
the news of the death of his brotlier, and of bis 
father’s wish that he should return to his 
native country. From 16.53 to 1656 he oc- 
cupied his deceased brothers chair as pro- 
fessor of logic in Rostock; but in 1656 he 
left it for the pai'sonage in Gustraw, and the 
office of librarian at that place. The Duke 
of Mecklenburg, with whom he was a fa- 
vourite, made him his chaplain, and in 1662 
a member of tbe consistory. Arnd died on 
the .5th April, 1687. Among his numerous 
writings the following are the principal : — 
Theolo()iral. -~\. “Diatriba de Mysterio Tri- 
nitatis,” Wittenberg, 16.50, 4to. 2. “ Ma- 
nuale Legum Mosaicaniin,” Gustrow, 1666, 
8vo. 3. “ Lexicon Antiquitatum Eccle- 
siasticarum,” Greifswald, 1669, 4 to. 4. “An- 
tiquitatum Judaicanim Clavis,” Rostock, 
1710. (No mention is made of a previous 
edition, and therefore it was first published 
after hi.s death.) Philological. — “ Dissertatio 
de Contemptu Philologi®,” Rostock, 1645, 
8vo. Historical. — 1. “ Trutina Statuum Eu- 
ropu', olim scripts ab Illustr. duce de Rohan, 
in gratiam studios© juventutis nunc edita,” 
Rostock, 1668, 8vo. 2. “Vita Alberti Wal- 
steinii Ducis Friedlandi®, ex Italico Galeacii 
Gualdi in Latinum Sermonem translata,” 
Rostock,;. 1668, 8vo. 7 Wteo/. - 1. “ Me- 
moria 'Martini Lutheri, carmine heroi’eo ce- 
lebrata,” Rostock, 1645, 8vo. 2. “Genea- 
logia Scaligerorum, sive carmen heroi'eum, 
continens seriem stirpis Scaligeriantp,” Co- 
penhagen, 1646, 8vo. 3. “ Satyra qua sffi- 
culi mores ct vitia passim dominanti^. ju- 
cunde narrantur.” 4. “Satyra de pbesi 
cjusque abusibus variis,” 1649, 8vo. 5. 
“Satyra _de studiis liberalibus, conimque 
misera ebuditione,” 1669, 8vo. (Jcichcr, 
Allgem, Gelehrten Lexicon ; Mdinoires de Nu 
c<fron, vol. xliii.; Fama Arndiana rejlores- 
cens^ i.e. Vita et Scripta Josuee Arndii con-- 
scripta a Carolo Amqio^ Josuajiliof in Pip- 
pinuii Memoriis Theologorum,) A. H. 

Arndt, gottfiUed august, was 

bora at Breslau, on the 24tii Nov., 1748.^ 
He studied in Kloster Bei^n, near Mag-" 
deburg, and afterwards at Halle and Leip- 
zig. At Leipzig he became Master of Arts in 
1773, and collegiate of the Frauen Colle- 
mum. In the same year he undertook a 
journey through Germany, by which he made 
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liimself acquainted with the constitutions of 
the different states, and with the judicial 
proceedings of the imperial tribunal. After 
nis return he was made extraordinary pro- 
fessor of philosophy in 1780, and in 1791 or- 
dinary professor of moral philosophy and poli- 
tical economy. In 1809 he gave up this pro- 
fessorship for one newly founded, in order to 
teach the science of politics and police (Staats 
und Polizciwissensenaff). He died 10th Oct., 
1819, 9 fter having devoted forty years of an 
industrious life to his students, and to the su- 
perintendence of the Frauen Colle^um. He 
was three times rector of the university of 
lAiipzig, and enjoyed the highest civic ho- 
nours, having been made senior of the Frauen 
Collegium in 1789, decemvir in 1811, and 
senior of the Polish nation in 1815. 

^ Of his numerous works connected with the 
history of Germany, the following are the 
principal : — 1 . “ Quatenus Taciti de Germania 
libello fides sit tribuenda,” Leipzig, 1775, 
4to. 2. “ Programma, Quibus causis com- 
motus Henricus I. rex Germanorum, urbem 
Misenam condiderit,” 1776, 4to. 3. “Voll- 
standi^e Sammlung politischer Schriften zur 
Geschichte von Baiern, scit dem Tode des 
Kurflirsten Maximilian III.,” Frankfort and 
Leipzig, 1778, 1779, 5vols. 8vo. 4. «Die 
Wahlcapitulation, die Ferdinand I, am 7ten 
Jan., 1531, bei seiner Erwahlung als Rdmi- 
scher Kdnig unterzeichnet,” 1780, 4to. 5. 
** Archive der Geschichte von Sachsen,” 

1 vol., 1784; 2 vol., 1785; 3 vol., 1786, 
■8vo. 6. ** Neue Archive der Geschichte von 
Sachsen,” 1804, 8vo. 7. “ Progr. Varia- 
rum ob^rvationura statum regni Saxonisc 
publicum cum pristinum turn hodiernum 
illustrantium,” 1808, 1809, 2 Partes, 4to. 
8. “Progr. de Pactione Ferdinand! regis 
Romanomm ac Mauritii ducis Saxoniee, 
Pragro, d. 16 Octob. 1546, confccta,” 181.5, 
4to. (Hallische Allgem. Literatur Zeitungj 
Jahr 1819, iii., p. 415, and p. 847 ; Meusel, 
Gelehrte DetUschland ; Denina, Prime Utt^- 
raire, t. i. p. 118, sq. ; Weidlich, Biogra- 
phische Nacnrichten^ t. iii. and iv.) A. H. 

ARNDT, JOHANN GOTTFRIED, the 
firsHI; historian of Livonia, who is still worth 
redding, was born 12th Jan., 1713, in Halle, 
and brought up in the orphan asylum of that 
place. lu 1 737 he went as a tutor to Livo- 
nia, and he was made rector of the school at 
Orensburg, in the island of CEsel, in 1740, 
and in 1748 conrector of the Gymnasium at 
Riga, where he died Ist Sept., 1767. He 
tra^ated, 1760, into German, the ^^Origines 
Livonite SaersB et Civiles,” which had then 
been edited by J. D. Gruber. Arndt filled 
up the blanks in the Latin text from another 
roanuMript, and accompanied the whole with 
notes, and published it under the title ** Der 
Lieflandischen Chrouik erster Theil,” Halle, 

1 740, in fbl. This volume comprises the pe- 
riod of 130 years, from 1 196 to 1226, and con- 
tains the history of Livonia under its bishops. 
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The second volume, compiled by Arndt him- 
self, appeared in 1 750. It embraces 361 years, 
fh>m 1201 to 1562, and treats of the history of 
Livonia under its grand masters. There are 
annexed to it several tables : 1, of the names 
of the archbishops and bishops of Riga, Re- 
vel, Dorpat, ana (Esel ; 2, the seals of the 
grand masters of the Teutonic order ; and, 3, 
the arms of the Livonian cities. Besides this 
work, Arndt wrote a programme *. “ Ueber 
den Anfang der Schonen Wissenschaften in 
Lieiland,” 1756, in 4to., and many historical 
treatises in the weekly periodical of Riga, 
from the year 1762. (Ersch and Grul^r, 
Alhemeine Encychpddie der Wissenschapen ; 
Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrten Lexicon; Gade- 
busch, Abhandlung von den Lieji'dndiachen 
Geschichtechreihem.) A. H. 

ARNE, CECILIA, the wife of Dr. Arae, 
was one of the most celebrated singers of her 
time. After the decease of Purcell, the Eng- 
lish dramatic school, which he had created 
and nurtured, gradually declined — the singers 
who had enjoyed the benefit of his instruc- 
tion were successively removed by death, or 
found their talents no longer in roquest — the 
Italian Opera enjoyed the exclusive favour 
of the public, an^ within a few years after 
the arrival of Handel in tliis country, tlie 
race of English singers was nearly extinct. 
In 1714 Gemiuiani came to England, who, 
although chietiy known as an instrumental 
composer and performer, yet devoted himself 
occasionally to vocal instruction. His most 
celebrated pupil was Miss Cecilia Young, 
whose first appearance was at Drury-Lane 
Theatre in 1730. In 1740 she married Mr. 
Arne; but it formed no part of the policy 
of the English managers of that time to 
patronise musical talent of a^ kind, and the 
composer of the music in “ Comus ” and his 
wife were alike unable to obtain employment 
from them. After a residence of two vears 
in Ireland, where they were kindly and cor- 
dially received, Arne and his wife returned 
to England, to enter upon an enga^ment 
with the manager of Drury-Lane llieatre. 
But though engaged, Anie was little , em- 
ployed as a composer, and Mrs. Arne’s name 
only appears at her own benefit, March 20th, 
1744, when her husband’s “Alfred” was 
performed ; while on the same occasion, in 
the following year, no attempt was even 
made to perform an opera, and Otway’s 
“Orphan” was represented for the benefit 
of the principal singer. Notwithstanding 
the few opportunities which Mrs. Arne en- 
joyed of establishing herself in the public 
favour, she appears to have largely acquired 
it; for on this occasion the l^xes and pit 
were laid together, as the demand for pla^ 
was more than double wlmt the boxes would 
contain. In 1745 she was engaged with her 
husband at the newl^-opened Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, and here she introduced to the public 
some of those songs which exhibited her 
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hnsband's powers as a melodist, and which, 
after the lapse of a century, have lost none 
of their original power to charm: among 
them, “Where the bee sucks,” “To fair 
Fidele's grassy tomb,” and “Gentle youth, 
ah ! tell me why,” — ^all of which, though ori- 
ginally written for Vauxhall Gardens, were 
afterwards used by Dr. Arne at the theatre. 
Mrs. Arne’s prime was passed in the struggles 
of the English Ijrric drama to regain its 
former station, and in the latter part of her 
life she was succeeded by her husband’s 
younger pupils, especially by Miss Brent. 
She oied in 1776. (flushjf, History Music ; 
Periodictds of the time.) E. T. 

ARNE, MICHAEL, the son of Dr. Arne, 
inherited much of the musical taste and no 
inconsiderable ^rtion of the talent of his 
father. Like him, too, his love for music 
displayed itself early ; for at the age of eleven 
years he had acquired sufficient command of 
finger to execute the harpsichord concertos 
of Scarlatti and Handel with facility and 
correctness ; and even then he had the repu- 
tation of being one of the best performers on 
his instrument at sight in the kingdom. His 
first attempt at dramatic composition was in 
1764, when, in conjunction with Battishill, 
he produced the opera of “ Alraena.” Ame 
wrote the overture and some of tlie songs, 
the rest of which and the choruses w(jre sup- 
plied by his coadjutor. The drama is such 
a jumble of absurdity and insipidity, that the 
excellence of the music was thrown away, 
and the piece was soon laid aside. On Gar- 
rick’s return from his continental tour, he 
wrote an entertainment in which the attrac- 
tions of scenery, processions, and dances, were 
added to that of music. Its title was “ Cy- 
mon,” and it was founded on Dryden’s fable 
of “ Cymon and Iphigenia.” The drama was 
not owned by Garrick, but he was generally 
understood to have been the author, and he 
employed Michael Ame to compose the 
music. It was produced Jan. 2, 1767, when 
the principal vocal parts were sustained bv 
Vernon, Cfhampness, Miss Wright, Mrs. Bad- 
deley, and Miss Reynolds. The success of 
this opera must be ascribed to the composer, 
the singers, and the scene-painter, rather than 
to the auUior of the drama, which is feeble 
and uninteresting. Several of the songs 
acquired and retained deserved popularity, 
esp^ially “ This cold flinty heart,” and 
“ These flowers, like our hearts,” as well as 
the duet “ Take this nosegay, gentle youth.” 
Young Ame, on whom his father’s talent had 
evidently descended, seemed now likely to, 
occupy the position which the latter had 
alreadv fillM for forty years, when, in pur- 
suit of an ignis fatuuSt he gave up all his 
pr^ssional avocations and prospects. He 
built a laboratory at Chelsea, where for 
some years he occupied himself in the vain 
endeavour to discover the philosopher’s stone, 
and when at length he became convinced 
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how hopeless was the pursuit in which he had 
engaged, it was abandoned, and his musical 
career recommenced. But, like many other 
members of the same profession, he was 
taught by dear-bought experience that a mu- 
sician who abandons the field and withdraws 
his name from public attention can rarely 
expect to regain his former position. Mi- 
chael Ame quitted the tide of popularity “ at 
the flood other competitors, more alert and 
more persevering, had succeeded him ; and on 
his return to professional life, his place was 
occupied. He wrote no more for the theatres, 
except a few occasional songs in comedies 
and farces. At Vauxhall and Rauelagh he 
still found occasional occupation, and some of 
the songs which he composed for Mrs.Weich- 
sel, Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Martyr, and Mi’s. 
Arrowsmith, were among the most popular 
of their day, especially “ Sweet Poll of Ply- 
mouth,” “ The topsails shiver in the wind,” 
and “ Homeward bound.” He died in 1785. 
(Victor, History of the English Stage ; Bing- 
ley. Musical Bioaraphy ; Davies, Life <f 
Garrick ; Platphills of the time.) E, 
ARNE, THOMAS AUGUSTINE, wa^ 
the son of an upholsterer in King-street, 
Covent-Garden, London. His father, design- 
ing him for the legal profession, sent him to 
school at Eton, where his musical propensi- 
ties first disclosed themselves. The study of 
the law was afterwards reluctantly, and there- 
fore unsuccessfully, pursued; every hour 
tliat could be stolen from the desk, and many 
from sleep, were devoted to musical study 
and practice. He secreted a spinnet in his 
l)cd-room, and there acquired his first know- 
ledge of a keyed instrument, which fear of 
his father’s displeasure obliged him to prac- 
tise with muifled strings. He continued to 
take lessons of Festing on tiie violin; and 
his father, accidentally calling at the house 
of a friend, caught young Ame in the fact 
of leading a party of amateur performers. 
Anger and remonstrance were alike vain, and 
he was at len^h allowed to follow the path 
which inclination so clearly pointed out. His 
sister possessed a similar degree of musical 
enthusiasm, and, gifted with a remarkably 
sweet voice, she willingly derived from him 
sufficient instruction to qualify her for a pub- 
lic singer. The English lyric drama at this 
period ' had reached its lowest point of decli- 
nation. Under the management of Wilkes, 
Cibter, and Booth, Drury-Lane Theatre, 
which had been the scene of Purcell’s tri- 
umphs, was closed against any attempts to 
connect music with the stage. Addison’s 
unfortunate alliance with a shallow coxcomb 
named Clayton, in his opera of “ Itosaraond,” 
and its merited failure, with some other efibrts 
as ill-advised and as aliortive, Koondedthe 
views of the managers : the public sympathy 
for the national opera was never aroused; 
the race of English dramatic singers was 
nearly extinct ; Purcell’s operas were thrown 
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aside as barbarous and obsolete ; Handel had 
succeeded to the mana{;emeut of the Italian 
Opera, having under his command the finest 
singers in Europe : the decision of the best 
judges and the voice of fashion were, for 
once, in accordance, and the fate of English 
dramatic music appeared -to be sealed. It 
was under circumstances so unpropitious, and 
with means so slender, that young Ame 
attempted to revive the long-dormant taste 
of his countrymen for their national music. 
His first attempt was to reset Addison’s “ Ro- 
samond,” which was brought out in 1 73.S at 
the theatre in Lincoln’s-lnn-Fields. The 
cast of this piece, singularly enough, united 
two singers of different generations and 
schools, yet equally celebrated in their day : 
old Leveridge, for whom Purcell had written 
some of his finest bass songs, and who was 
the last survivor of that great master’s dra- 
matic corps ; and Miss Ame, afterwards the 
celebratca Mrs. Cibber, for whom Handel 
wrote some of the most beautiful airs in his 
Oratorios. The piece ran ten nights, a degree 
of success whicn, under existing circum- 
stances, was thought encouraging ; and Arne 
next brought out a version of Fielding’s “ Tom 
Thumb,” under the title of “ The Opera of 
Operas.” 

The first opera which raised Ame to ge- 
neral popularity was ** Comus.” The bold 
attempt to adapt Milton’s exquisite Masque 
to the sta^e was made by Dr. Dalton, who 
reduced it at Dmry-Lane in 1 738. Ame 
ad little to do with the text of Milton, for 
the songs on which he was employed are 
chiefly additions by the adapter, and are, 
almost exclusively, sung by Comus and his 
“ crew.” For this task he was well fitted. 
To the shout of midnight revelry and to the 
invitation of pleasure he could give appro- 
priate musical expression, but to sublimity he 
could make no approach. His mind had no 
sympathy with that of Milton : he was fitted 
and ne was content to walk in a lower region ; 
and if music had been required for the more 
elevated portions of “ Comus,” Ame was not 
the man to have supplied it. Estimating 
aright his own powers, he succeeded. The 
admirable models which the Italian stage 
now presented to the imitation of English 
artists had revived the race of native singers, 
and Ame was fortunate enough to unite the 
talents of his wife (late Miss Young), Mrs. 
Clive, and Mr. Beard in the cast of “ Comus.” 
In the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for May, 
1738, is the following notice of the piece, 
curious for the information which it was 
then thought necessary to give, and for the 
wiiteFs apparent ignorance that all the part 
of the original Masque which Milton de- 
signed for music had been set by his friend 
Henry Lawes : — 

“ * The Mas^e of Comus,* now exhibiting 
at Dmry-Lane Theatre, was written by Milton. 
It is a pastoral kind of poem ; and some of as 
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beautiful descriptions and images mn through 
it os are to he found in any of his other wnt- 
ings. The adapting this Masque to the 
stage, and introducing some vocal music, was 
thought an attempt not likely to answer: but 
the fact is the very revei*se ; for every night 
that it has been performed the audience have 
received it with the utmost satisfiiction fmd 
delight, and were nowhere more attentive 
than in those scones and passages which con- 
tain such fine moral lessons.” 

“ Comus ” continued to be played for seve- 
ral successive months; and Arne’s pleasing 
melodies were sung and admired throughout 
the kingdom. They were of the genuine 
English school, of which Lawes may be said 
to nave been the founder, and which was 
adopted and perpetuated by Eccles, Weldon, 
and occasionally by Purcell. “The produc- 
tion of * Comus,’ ” Burney rightly observes, 
“ forms an ujra in English music : its songs 
were so easy, natural, and agreeable, that 
they had an effect upon our national taste ; 
and, till a more Italianized style was intro- 
duced in succeeding pasticcio operas^ were 
the standard qf perfection at our theatres and 
public gardens.” 

The success of “ Comus,” however, failed 
to procure for Ame any permanent or imme- 
diate engagement at either of the theatres; 
which, iierhaps, may be attributed to the 
appearance of Garrick, and the consequent 
exclusive attention of the public to tragedy 
and comedy. 

In 1740 he married Miss Cecilia Young; 
and, in 1 742, went with his wife to Ireland, 
where they remained two yeai*s. In 1744 
they returned to I.iondon, when Ame was 
engaged, as successor to Gordon, to lead the 
band at Drury-Lane Theatre, where his 
talents as a comiwser were rarely employed. 

Meanwhile another field of exertion was 
presented to him. Mr. Jonathan Tyers, who 
had a tew years before opened the Vauxhall 
Gardens as a place of summer amusement, 
engaged Arne as his composer, and Mrs. 
Arne, Lowe, and Reinhold as his principal 
singers. During this connection Ame pub- 
lished a yearly collection of his songs, under 
the title of “ Lyric Haimony,” the first vo- 
lume of which contains several airs whose 
popularity is not yet ended; among them 
Ariel’s song in “ The Tempest.” In the year 
1 740 he also published the music to the songs 
in “ As You Like It” and “ Twelfth Night** 
In the same year he was employed as a dra- 
matic composer, although not for the public 
stage. Thomson and Mallet had been com- 
manded by Frederick, Prince of Wales, to 
produce an entertainment in celebration of 
the birth of his daughter Augusta; and Ihe 
result was “The Mas(]^ of Alft'ed*” which 
was performed for the first time on the 1st of 
August, 1740, in the Gardens of Cliefden. 
The music was throughout composed by 
Ame. It was afterwards, in an altered form, 
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produced at Dnur^Liane, iu coDsequence, ac^ 
cording to Dr, Johnson, of an appeal to Gar- 
rick’s vanity on the part of Mallet, Garrick 
himself undertaking the part of Al&ed : but 
its most perfect operatic form was given to 
the piece at Covcnt-Garden, where Beard 
represented the principal (then rendered a 
singing) character. The opera in this form 
&vourably exhibits its author’s talents : it is 
Aill of beautiful melody, and contains a more 
diversified employment of music than the 
contemporary Italian operas were accustomed 
to fUrnish. A desire to imitate the bravura 
of the age is occasionally apparent, but the 
finale alone will secure to its author perma- 
nent and well-earned fame. Another long 
interval elapsed before Ame was allowed to 
exercise his powers as a dramatic composer. 
Garrick discouraged the production or re- 
vival of operas; and Rich’s notion of tiie 
employment of music on the stage reached 
no higher than the introduction of a song 
into one of his pantomimes. The war with 
France, which commenced in 1755, however, 
induced Garrick to bring out a musical piece 
which should fall in with the popular feel- 
ing; and Arne was engaged to supply the 
music to ail entertainment called “ Britannia,” 
which preserves its author’s genuine English 
style. Its success must be entirely attributed 
to the composer, for the Ifbretto is altogether 
wordless. This was succeeded, in 1757, bv 
** Eliza,” of which the same may be affirmed. 
In 1759 he took his degree of Doctor of Music 
at Oxford. In 1761, on the death of Rich, 
Beard succeeded to the management of 
Coyent-Gardeii Theatre ; and a musician of 
eminence had now, for the first time, a chance 
of judicious and effective support ; for, as 
Dibdiii justly i*cmarks — ** Music was never 
encouraged on tlie stage but when Beard was 
manager. Garrick and Lacey, if they had 
possessed the inclination, wanted the neces- 
sary knowledge, which Beard eminently 
possessed.” During this period Anie suc- 
cessively produced “ Thomas and Sally,” 
** Artaxerxes,” “ Love in a Village,” and the 
** Guardian Outwitted,” at CoveutrGarden. 
Of these operas two only will deserve espe- 
cial notice. 

“ Artaxerxes” was a bold attempt to meet 
the^ best Italian composers of the day on 
their own ground, by adopting not only the 
plan of the Italian opera, and delivering the 
entire dialogue in recitative, but by trans- 
lating the words of one of its most popular 
dramas, the ** Artaserse” of Metastasio. Ame 
is said to have been the translator, as well as> 
the musician ; if so, his failure in the former 
character is. as signal as his success in the 
latter. Nothing, in fiwjt, but merit of a very 
high order in & music of the opera could 
have saved it for a single night, still less 
Jffl^ve ei^red it a century of popularity. 
Comparing the songs in ‘‘ Artaxerxes,” which 
were avowedly wntten on the Italian model, 
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I they will in no resect be found inferior; 

1 while those in which the composer’s own 
style was preserved have still me freshness 
I and charm which must always attach to 
graceful melody. The part of Mandane has 
been a favourite with every English prima 
donna from tlie time of Miss Brent to mat of 
Miss Stephens. “Artaxerxes” is deficient 
in concerted voca l music ; but this defect ex- 
isted in the model which he had adopted, for 
the Italian operas of his time were little else 
than a succession of songs, with now and then 
a duet. 

“ Love in a Villa^” is simply a comedy 
liberally interspersed with songs, which are 
scarcely essential to its representation. These 
are, in part, avowedly taken from various 
Italian and English composers, and in part 
supplied by Ame, whose judgment is suffi- 
ciently evinced in paeserving such a unifor- 
mity of style that the opera might pass for 
the work of the same hand. 

In 1769 Garrick projected the Stratford 
Jubilee : and here he was glad to avail him- 
self of Dr. Arne’s talents, whom, in the ad- 
dress which he delivered previous to the per- 
formance of his ode, he styled “ the first 
musical genius in the country.” On this 
occasion Anie’s oratorio of “ Judith” was per- 
fonned at Stratford church, and fonned the 
principal feature in the first inoraing’s enter- 
tainment. 'I’he year following he revived 
PurceU's opera of “King Arthur.” This 
last and most perfect effort of that great com- 
poser’s genius had l>een cast aside with all 
his other dramatic productions, for me rea- 
sons already stated ; but Ame had sufficient 
discernment to estimate aright its value, and 
sufficient good taste to bring it again before 
the public, with whom the charm of novelty 
was now ^ded to its various intrinsic excel- 
lencies. Like most of Purcell’s dramatic 
compositions, “ King Arthur” had never 
been published; and it ajipears most pro- 
bable that at the period of its revival no com- 
plete copy of the opera was to he found. 
Ame, therefore, had to reset several of the 
songs ; and, in accordance with the taste of 
his own time, he made some curtailments 
and alterations in what remained of Purcell’s 
work; but the great and striking features of 
the original opera are retained; and quite 
enough remains, even in Anie’s edition, to 
show that it was more pregnant with genius, 
more varied in style, and a more perfect dis- 
play of the use and power of music as a dra- 
matic agent, than any opera even of Arne’s 
time. Handel had produced an opera very 
similar in incident ; but as a work of original 
power, as well as dramatic excellence, it is for 
behind that of Purcell. Eighty years had 
clap.sed since the first {lerformance of “ King 
Arthur,” and the public welcomed the music 
of its author with enmusiasm. Many of the 
songs and scenes rose into new popularity, 
and have been favourites with me public 
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ever since. In 1772 Mason’s “Elftida" 
was acted at Covent-Garden, and in 1776 
his "Caractacus;” and to each drama Arne 
Ihmished the music. Whatever be the me- 
rits of these poems intrinsically considered, 
they are little fitted to excite and fix the 
attention of an audience; and Mason, who 
had no inconsiderable knowledge of music, 
might have found either in Boyce or Battis- 
Ihiir a more competent associate ; for much of 
the music of these pieces demanded a degree 
of choral pandcur which Arne’s style wanted, 
and which they would have successfully im- 
parted to it, “ Caractacus ” was Arne’s last 
dramatic production : for nearly half a cen- 
tury he had, at uncertain and sometimes dis- 
tant inteiwals, contributed to enrich the lyric 
dmma of his country ; and the same style is 
distinctly visible from first to last, except 
where he chose to appear as the avowed 
imitator of the contemporary Italian school. 
He died on the 5th of March, 1778, retain- 
ing his fbculties to the last. He was edu- 
cated a Roman Catholic ; but his life was one 
of ^iety and gallantry, and he attended little 
to his religious duties till approaching death 
awakened his apprehensions and urged him 
to repentance. 

The manner of Dr. Arne’s death is thus 
related by his contemporary William Parke : 
— “ The day after his decease, Venion, the 
favourite sin^rat Drury-Lane Theatre, came 
into tlie music-room, and in my presence de- 
scribed it as follows : — * I was talking on the 
subject of music with the Doctor, who was 
evidently much enfi;*ebled and exhausted, 
when, in attempting to illustrate what he had 
advanced, he began singing an air in a faint 
and tremulous voice, which became gradually 
more faint until he breathed his last — ^thus 
making a swan-like end— fading in music.’” 
He was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent-Garden ; 
but no monument there or elsewhere has 
been erected to his memory. In 1793 Mrs. 
Billington, Incledon, Dignum, Dr. Arnold, 
and some other membei's of the musical pro- 
fession, projected a public performance, se- 
lected from Arne’s compositions, in order to 
raise the sum which, in addition to their own 
subscriptions, would have sufficed for a mo- 
nument to his memory. The night was fixed 
and announced ; but the mana^r of Covent- 
Qarden Theatre having refused permission to 
his singers to assist at the performance, it was 
abandoned; and no stone marks the spot 
where the remains of the composer of “ Rule, 
Britannia ” are deposited. 

Dr. Arne is scarcely remembered as a sa- 
cred composer. He had neither training, 
temperament, nor power sufficient to quality 
him to attempt the production of an oratorio 
with success. The rival of Handel on the 
stage, he is here immeasurably beneath him ; 
and his “Death of Abel” and “Judith,” 
which brought him no profit during his life, 
have ensure him no posthumous fame. His 
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attainments as a musician were sound, but 
not deep. He took little delight in the more 
laborious displays of contrapuntal skill, trust- 
ing rather to his power of producing sweet 
and appropriate melody, than to the art of en* 
riching it with novel or interesting harmony. 

His biographers have, one and all, omitt^ 
any mention of Dr. Ame as a glee composer, 
although he was one of the earliest of our 
writers who addressed himself to this class of 
composition under its present character. The 
term “glee” was given by H. Lawes and 
some of his contemporaries to vocal composi- 
tions ; but with them it had reference only to 
the words, and was applied to a dialogue, a 
duet, or round, indifferently, if they were of 
a cheerful character. The term “ glee,” in 
its modern acceptation, is used to describe 
any composition, either serious or cheerful, 
for three or more single unaccompanied 
voices, but is never applied to compositions 
for less than ^ree voices. Dr. Greene was 
the first to revive this sort of vocal writing, 
which, he says, “had undeservedly grown 
obsolete,” but under the appellation of “ songs 
for three pai*ts.” Travers’s somewhat similar 
attempts were styled “ canzonets.” It was 
about the middle of the eighteenth century 
that the English glee assumed its present 
name and character ; and Ame was the father 
of the prolific race of modem* glee-writers. 
In 1761 the “Nobleman’s and Gentleman’s 
Catch-Club ” was formed, under the patron- 
age of Lord Sandwich, Lord Egimtoun, 
and some other lovers of festive harmony. 
A certain number of professional musicians 
— composers and singers — were elected ho- 
norary members of the Club, to whom a 
prize was annually offered for the best glee, 
catch, and canon. Ame’s name stands at 
the head of this list, and his glees were 
chiefly written for this Society — among them 
his celebrated and yet popular one, “ Pocu- 
lum elevatum.” Arne’s glees have neither 
the variety nor the polish which appears in 
the subsequent similar compositions of Webbe, 
Stevens, Callcott, and Horsley : he was ad- 
venturing on new ground, of which neither 
the extent nor the capability could at once 
be discerned, nor was his forte vocal or in- 
strumental part writing : his harmonies are 
simple, and ne seldom attempted that melo- 
dious elaboration in his inner parts which 
Battishill carried out with such success. But 
several of Ame’s glees have always main- 
tmned a certain degree of popularity — those 
especially which exhibit the talent he so 
eminently possessed. 

It must not be forgotten that to Dr. Ame 
we owe the two most popular songs In our 
language, “ God save thefeng” and “Role, 
Britannia;” for although the former was 
written long before his &ie, it had no prac- 
tical existence. In the year 1745, he wanted 
a loyal song for the theatre, and, happening 
to find or recollect this old forgotten melody. 
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used it for the occasion, when it instantly 
gained the popularity which it still retains. 
The title of the ** National Anthem/* which 
newspaper phraseolo^ has, of late years, 
given to it, is a misnomer. It is neither 
“ national ” nor an “ anthem but, according 
to Arne’s title, “ a loyal song.” The epithet 
** national” might with more propriety be 
given to the second song and chorus, of which 
the subject is Britain. This noble and cha- 
racteristic melody alone will serve to place 
Ame among the first of song-writers, and 
will never fail to “arouse the generous 
dame” of patriotism in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

We shall not be able to form a due esti- 
mate of what Dr. Ame accomplished for his 
art, without a regard to his position and his 
means. The musical composer, and espe- 
cially the dramatic composer, is essentially a 
dependent person. His works have no prac- 
tical existence except by the agency, the 
good-will, and the ability of others: his 
operas may be written, but the period of 
their birth is the first night of representa- 
tion. The publication of an unrepresented 
opera is a thing unknown. The difficulties 
which every dramatic composer has to en- 
counter were opposed to Arne’s progress; 
but he had also to meet and to overcome 
others. Like his great predecessor Purcell, 
he had not only to produce compositions for 
the stage, but to create the means of per- 
forming them, lie had to train singers, and 
to discipline an orchestra ; and, in the early 
part of his career, witli little cordial support 
from the manager of either of the great 
theatres. Each was alike unable to estimate 
the merit of an opera — to judge of the 
amount of talent it contained, or to prophesy 
its success or failure. Hence Arne was re- 
luctantly and rarely admitted to Drury-Lane ; 
and it was not till Beard succeeded to the 
management of Covent-Garden that the ta- 
lents of English composers were fairly and 
judiciously tested. Another difficulty which 
Ame had early to encounter was the power 
of his great rival, who possessed every re- 
source that could enable him to win and to 
maintain popularity. At such a time, and 
a^inst such a competitor, any attempt to re- 
vive the sympathy of the English public in 
fhvour of their national opera must have 
seemed almost hopeless. Nevertheless, Ame 
persevered, and succeeded in the efi'ort. 

In addition to the operas already men- 
tioned, Dr. Ame composed the following 
musical pieces:— “ Fall of Phaeton,” 1736; 
“Zara,” 1736; “Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green,” 1739 ; “ Temple of Dullness,” 1745 ; 
“ Colin and Pheebe,” 1 745 ; “ Don Saverio,” 
1750; “The Oracle,” 1752; “Thomas and 
Sally,” 1760; “Fairy Tale,” 1764; “Guar- 
dian Outwitted,” 1765 ; “ Birth of Hercules,” 
1766 ; “ Ladies* Frolic,” 1 770 ; “ Achilles in 
Petticoats,” 1774. 
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His sets of songs and cantatas are also nu- 
merous. His glees will be found in War- 
ren's “ Collecbou.’' (Burney, HUtary of 
M\mc ; Victor, History rf the Eiiglish Stage ; 
Dibdin, History of the English Stage ; W. T. 
Parke, Musical Memoirs ; Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine; Harmonicon.) E. T. 

ARNEMANN, JUSTUS, was bom at 
Luneburg in 1 763. He studied at Gottingen, 
where he became a Doctor of Medicine in 
1786, and Professor Extraordinary of Medi- 
cine in 1 787. In 1 792, having in the interval 
travelled in Italy, France and England, he 
was appointed Ordinary Professor; but he 
soon after removed from Gottingen to Altona, 
near Hamburg, where he practised medicine 
and surgery. In 1807 he committed suicide. 

The works which Aniemanu has left are 
numerous, but not of high merit. The chief 
of them are the following : — 1 . “ Commentatio 
de Oleis Un^inosii^' Gottingen, 1785, 4to. 
2. “ Ueber die Keproduktionskraft der Ner- 
ven,” Gottingen, 1786, 8vo. 3. “ Exj^ri- 
mentorum circa Redintegrationem partium 
Corporis, . . . Prodromus,” Gottingen, 1786, 
4to. 4. “ Versuche ueber die Regeneration 
an lebenden Thieren,” Gottingen, 1787, 2 
vols. 8vo. The first volume is occupied by 
experiments on the regeneration of nerves, 
and is an enlarged edition of the two la^t 
preceding works. It contains some accounts 
of microscopic examinations of the nerves, 
but they are obscure and valueless. I'lie 
results of Arneinann’s experiments appeared 
to be that, after wounds of nervous trunks, 
the nervous tissue is never regenerated, and 
that the function is never wholly restored ; 
both of which conclusions have been proved 
incorrect by previous and later experiments. 
The second volume, which has the title 
“ Versuche ueber das Gehini und Riicken- 
mark,” contains experiments on the repair of 
the brain after injuries. Some interesting 
facts might be gleaned from them ; but, like 
those on the nerves, the experiments were 
coarsely and inconsiderately performed, and 
by themselves are inconclusive. The rela- 
tion of tliem is followed by a short account 
of the anatomy of the brain, observations on 
its injuries and the recoveries from them, 
and an absurd hypothesis that the nerves 
produce .motion by themselves contracting 
and elonp^atiug. 5. “ Commentatio de Aph- 
this,” GeStingen, 1787, 8vo.; an essay which 
obtained the second prize offered by the Royal 
Society of Medicine of Paris. 6. “ Pro- 
gramma ; de Morbo venereo Analecta ex 
taianuscripto Musei Britannici Londinensis,” 
Gottingen, 1 789, 4to. ; containing arguments 
in favour of the American origin of the 
disease. 7. “ Entwurf einer praktischen 
Arzneimittellehre,” Gottingen, 1791-2,2 vols. 
8vo. Sprengel speaks of this as an excellent 
work, orderly and clearly arranged, and 
accurate in its accounts of remedies, lliere 
are several editions of it. 8. “ Bemcrk* 
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nngeii ueber die Dardibohrung des Procc^ssus 
Mastoideus/* Gottmgen, 1792, 8vo. This is 
a compilation of cases to prove the propriety 
of trephining the mastoid process, in order to 
cure certain cases of dearness by iniections 
f^m tl^ .mastoid cells into the diseased 
Eustachian tube ; an operation which could 
never be preferable to that of injecting the 
tube from its nasal orifice, and which has 
been long abandoned. 9. ** Synopsis Noso- 
logiffi,” Gottingen, 1793, 8vo. 10. “Ueber- 
sicht der .... Chirurgischeu Instrumente 
alterer und neuerer Zeiten,” Gottingen, 1793, 
8vo. 11. ** Einleituiig in die Arzneimittel- 
kunde," Gottingen, 1797, 8vo. 12. “System 
der Chirurgie,” Gottingen, 1798-1801, 2 vols. 
8vo.; an elementary system compiled from 
various works, and not well arranged. It is 
taken in great part from English works on 
surgery. 

Arnemann was the editor of several medi- 
cal journals, namely — 1. “ Nachricht von 
dem Chirurgischeu Clinicum zu Gottingen,” 
of which six parts were published between 
1790 and 1797; 2. “ Magazin fiirdie Wund- 
arzneiwisscnschafr,” Gottingen, 1797-1804, 
including three volumes of four parts each ; 
3. “ Bibliothek flir Chinirgie und praktische 
Medicin,” Gottingen, of which three parts 
only appeared between 1790 and 1794; 4, 
“ Bibliothek fur die Medicin, Chirurgie, und 
Geburtshfilfe,” Gottingen, 1799, 1800, 2 vols. 
8vo. He also edited, with J. C. T. Schlegel, 
the first four parts of the “ Neue Medicin- 
ische Literatur,” Leipzig, 1787-1789, 8vo. : 
and in all these, as well as in other journals, 
he published numerous short essays of his 
own. He edited also a work called “ Kleiiie 
Beobachtungen ueber Taubstumme, mit An- 
merkungen,” Berlin, 1800, 8vo. (Bioffra- 
phie medicate; Sprengel, Geschichte dvr 
Afedicin ; Arnemann, Works.') J. P. 

ARNEST, or ERNEST, of. Pardubic/., 
the first archbishop in Bohemia, was Iwni 
towards the close of the thirteenth century, 
but in what year is not known. His father, 
who bore the same name, was of a noble 
family, and in possession of the estate of Par- 
dubicz. Amest received the elements of 
education at a school established at Glatz by 
the Knights of Rhodes, where he learned to 
express himself as fluently in Latin and 
German as in his native Bohemian, and he 
afterwards acquired a knowledge of Italian 
and Fi'ench. To the place of his education 
he preserved such an attachment, that when, 
later in life, he founded a magnificent Auj^s- 
tine convent at Glatz, he expressly prohibited 
the monks from engaging at all in teaching, 
Ibr fear the competition might injure the school 
of the knights. He afterwards studied theo- 
and both civil and canon law, at Prague, 
l^ogna, and Padua. On his return to his 
native country, he was elected Dean of 
Prague, which yas the first step in a career 
of dimities. In 1342 he was chosen bishop of 
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Prague, and, a vcar after, was raised to tlie 
dignity of Archbishop of that city, at the re- 
quest of his patron tiie emperor Charles the 
Fourth, King of Bohemia. Charles’s pride 
had been wounded before he attained the im- 
perial title, when he was only King of Bohe- 
mia, by the reproach of a certain Nancer, 
Bishop of Breslau, who called him a kingling 
(regnlus), and on being asked his meaning, 
replied that he who had not an archbishop in 
his dominions was not worthy of the name of 
king. On the application of Charles, Pope 
Clement the Sixth healed this defect in his 
dignity ; and Amest, on the same day that 
he received the investiture, in the year 1343, 
laid the first stone of a new cathedral. He 
was afterwards made by Charles his prin- 
cipal minister for Bohemia ; and Michael de 
Nissa, in his “Chronicle of Glatz,” written 
in 1457, excuses himself from commemo- 
rating his illustrious deeds, on account of 
their being already written at great length 
in the History of the Kings of Bohemia ; but 
the history he alludes to is lost, and with it 
the memory of most of the actions of Arnest. 
It is, however, known that it was by his ad- 
vice that, in 1347, Charles founded the Uni- 
versity of Prague on the model of that of 
Paris, and Amest became its first chancellor. 
The king himself frequently attended the 
disputations of the infant University, and, 
on being reminded by his courtiers, in the 
midst of one of them, that it was meal-time, 
replied that the disputations of the learned 
might well lie the supper of kings. Balbinus, 
the biographer of Arnest, affirms that he, in 
the same year, burnt a heretic who had writ- 
ten a book called “ Confessor Pacis,” and com- 
mends his zeal against the introducers of new 
doctrines, though in fact the archbishop ap- 
pears to have advised the emperor to a more 
lenient course than he was otherwise disposed 
to adopt towards the Flagellants. The empe- 
ror employed him in dilTerent embassies to the 
courts of France, Italy, and Gei-many; and 
his reputation stood so high, that it is said he 
was named as a candidate for tlie Popedom, 
on the death of Innocent VI., in 13G2, though 
not yet a cardinal, and that he received the 
carmnalatc shortly before his death, which 
t(K)k place on the 3()th of June, 13G4. On 
his death-bed he made a strong and circum- 
stantial statement of a miracle which he af- 
firmed he had witnessed when a school-boy at 
Glatz, when he saw the image of the Virgin 
avert its fkce from him, and afterwards, on his 
earnest prayer, turn it to him again, unseen by 
any one else. In memory of this miracle he 
lefr a large sum to prform services before tiie 
image of 'tlie Virgin at Glatz, which Balbi- 
nus relates were still kept up at tlie tilde that 
his biography of Amest was ' published in 
1 6G'4, just three hundred years later ; and he 
also ordered himself to be buried in front of 
this image. 

Amest was a imtroii of the learned. Hb 
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procured for the celebrated Bartolus, tlie 
mris^usult, the right of citizeuship iu 
hernia. He was also himself au author. His 
most popular production was a hymn to St. 
Wenceslaus, in Bohemian, which he intro- 
duced to public notice by granting, in his 
capacity of Penitentiary, a forty days* abso- 
lution to whoever learnt it by heart. Three 
hundred years after his death it was still, ac- 
cording to Balbinus, “ on the lips of all Bohe- 
mia,** the most popular song iu the lan- 
guage. In Latin he wrote, 1. “Mariale,** 
a book in praise of the Virgin Mary. Balbi- 
nus tells a curious story of the discovery of a 
manuscript of this work by himself, in the 
Trebnitz Library, at Prague, in l(j47, and of 
his jestingly saying, that as the sweating of 
the tomb of Arnest, at Glatz, was sujiposed to 
be a sign of evil to Bohemia, he was afraid the 
discovery of his long-lost book would also 
prove to be a harbinger of misfortune. In 
the next year, on the 25th of July, 1648, the 
Swedes took Prague by stornMk A monk, who 
was wandering some days after among the 
confusion caused by the plundering of the 
town, found the book, and sjived it, and it was 
the only volume iu the Trebnitz Library 
which was not either destroyed or sent to 
Sweden. The “ Mariale ** was published by 
Balbimus, under the patronage of the emperor 
Ferdinand III., who read it through. It is 
written in a style far superior to tliat of most 
works of its time, a circumstance which has 
led to a doubt if it be really of the age of Ar- 
nest. His only other work is, 2. “ Statuta 
Synodi Pragensis,” Statutes for the regula- 
tion of his diocese, copied from those of 
Mentz, with the requisite modifications. They 
were printed in the year 1517, at Pilsen, and 
again in 1606, under the superintendence of 
G. B. Pontanus, of Brciteiiberg. Arnest is 
generally considered the most exemplary pre- 
late Bohemia has had since Adclbert. (Bal- 
biiius, Vita venerabilis Arncstij Prague, 1664; 
Balbinus, Bohemia docta, p. 132, &c. ; Pelzel, 
Ahbildungen Buhmischer vnd Mahrischer Ge- 
lehrien und Kiinsthr, i. 4, &c.) T. W. 

There exist in the cathedral of Prague six 
folios, beautifully written on vellum, conttiin- 
ing masses, motets, and other compositions 
for the church, which had been copied at 
the charge of Aniest. His arms are embla- 
zoned at the commencement of the first vo- 
lume, with this inscription : “ Anno Domini 
MCCCLXiii. Dominus Amestus, Pragensis Ec- 
clesise primus Archiepiscopus, fecit scribere 
hunc libnun, ut Domini caiiouici eo utautur 
in Eoclesia predicta. Obiit autem predictus 
Dominus Arnestus, Ann. Dom. mccclxiv., 
ultimo die mensis Junii. Cuius anima re- 

3 uiescat in pace. Amen.** The {portrait of 
Lmestus was engraved by Mathias Grei- 
scher, and inserted in a work which was pub- 
lished at Prague, in 1690, at the expense of 
Prince Paul Esterhazy. (Gerber, Lexicon 
der Tonkiinstlert Ist Edit.) E. T. 
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ARNEX. [Abnay.] 

ARNGRIMSSON, EYSTEIN, an Ice- 
landic monk of the fourtcentii century, is 
first mentioned in consequence of a revolt 
which he conducted, in 1342, against his 
superior, the Abbot of Tychvabaa, whom he, 
with some other monks, nagellatcd and drove 
out of the monastery. For this offence Eys- 
tein was in the next year put in chains by Jon 
Sigurdssou, Bishop of Skalholt, but he made^ 
his peace l)y a profession of penitence, and 
removed to the monastery of Hclgafell. Here 
a fresh quarrel with Bishop Girder, succes- 
sor to Sigurdssou, occasioned him to go to 
Norway, from which, in 1357, he returned 
iu the character of visitor from Archbishop 
Olaus of Drontheim, and rendered himsebP 
odious by his exactions. The next year the 
dispute between him and Girder broke out 
anew. Eystein annoyed his adversary by 
satirical ixiems, and the bishop rctoiled by 
excommunication. This terrible punishment 
brought Eystein to repentance : he entreated 
the bishop’s pardon, and, as a proof of his 
sincerity, composed a religious poem called 
“ The Lily,’* in honour of the Virgin Mary. 
This occasioned Girder not only to forgive 
him, but to Ix^come liis friend and patron, 
and during his own absence from his diocese 
he appointed him bis official. In 1361 Eys- 
tcin died at Drontheim, soon after bis arrival 
there, from a disastrous voyage, during which 
he had suffered shipwreck. 

The only composition now extant tliat can 
with certainty be ascrilied to Eystein is “ The 
Lily.” This poem is generally considered 
the finest in the Icelandic language ; and it 
is still a common saying in Iceland that 
“ oil skiilld villdu Liliu kvedit hafa,** or 
“ Every ixxjt would wish to have been the 
author of the Lily.** Its popularity in Roman 
Catholic times was unbounded ; many persons 
were iu the habit of repeating it once a day, 
and it is said to have been held a mark of 
irreligion iu any one not to repeat it once 
a week. The poem consists of exactly a 
hundred stanzas, of eight lines each, com- 
posed iu a kind of alliterative metre without 
rhyme. It commences with an address to 
the Deity, which is followed by another to 
the Virgin. The Fall of Man is then nar- 
rated, the Annunciation, the Nativity, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection ; and the 
whole concludes with a fervent appeal for 
the intercession of the Saviour and the Vir- 
gin. The finest passages are those at the 
commencement ana conclusion, especially the 
Iktter, in which the poet expresses himself in 
a strain of piety and humility strangely at 
variance with the character that might have 
been ascribed to him from the tenor of his 
life. 

The “ Liliu** has passed through several 
ditious. The first, in Icelandic only, from 
the press of Holum in Iceland, in 1612, was 
edited by the celebrated Amgrim Jousc, or 
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Jonsson, who took the libei^ of omitting or 
altering the passages relative to the Virgin 
Mary which were not consonant with Pro- 
testant theology, and, in so doing, destroyed 
much of the poeticid value of the work. 
Another edition, from the same press, in 
1748, was similarly mutilated; but in the 
second volume of the ** Historia Ecclesiastica 
Islandiee” of Finn Jonsson, published in 1774, 
the poem was for the first time printed com- 
plete, from a comparison of ten manuscript 
copies, and accompanied with a double Latm 
translation — a close one by Jonsson, and a 
p^tical one in elegiac verse by Paul Haller. 
Fifty separate copies of this edition of ** The 
Lily ” were struck off, one of which is in the 
British Museum. In 1818 Finn Magnusson 
published another edition of the ori^nal, with 
a Danish translation hy himself. (I'innus 
Johanneei, or Finn Jonsson, Historia Eccle- 
siastica Islandice, i. 453, 587, ii. 105, 365, 
398 ; Nyerup and Kraft, Almindeligt Litte- 
ratur-Lexicon for Danmark^ Norge^ og Island, 
p. 370.) T. W. 

ARNGRIMSSON, TOUQUIL, was bom 
in 1629, at Melstad in Iceland, of which his 
father, Amgrim Jonsson, a celebiuted Ice- 
landic author, was pastor. In 1647, after 
the death of Arngrim, he went to Copenha- 

S m, where he studied for two years under 
laus Wormius, his father*6 friend and pa- 
tron ; and from a letter printed in the corre- 
spondence of Wormius he appears to have 
been, in 1651, at Leiden, where he was dili- 
gently studying natural history and mineral- 
ogy, but with slender hopes of being able to 
stay long enough to become a proficient, on 
account of the emptiness of his purse. In 
1655 he was sent to Iceland to ascertsdn if 
any metals were to be found in it ; and, in 
1658, when he was appointed pastor of the 
parish of Garda in Alftanes, he was enjoined 
to write a natural liistory of Iceland, in con- 
sideration of which he obtained tlie promise 
of some other ecclesiastical preferment. He 
died in 1677. The learned Finn Jonsson 
believed, but was unable to state with cer- 
tainty, ^at he had published two or tliree 
dissertations. A translation into Icelandic of 
Thomas k Kempis’s work “ On the Imitation 
of Christ” was published at Holum in Ice- 
land, by Amgrimsson, in 1676. (Finn Jons- 
son, or Finnus Johannsei, Historia Ecclesias- 
tioa IsUmditB, iii. 359 ; Worm, Lexikon over 
Heuiske, Norske, og Islandske larde Mcend, i. 
89 ; iii. 28 ; Olai Wormii ct ad eum EpistoUe, 
115, 1069, 1113, &c.) T. W. 

ARNHEIM, or ARNIM, GEORG Baron 
VON, was one of the most distinguished 
among the numerous generals and statesmen 
whose names became conspicuous during the 
■^Thirty Years* War. He was bom about 1586, 
at Boiti^nburg in the Mark of Brandenburg, 
and was descended from a noble ftmiily 
. which had held extensive estates in that 
country as early as 926. The counts and 
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barons of Amim, as the ftunily is now g^o- 
rally called, still belong to the first nobility 
of Prussia. 

Georg von Amheim entered the Swedish 
service at an early age, and learned the prin- 
ciples of warfare under King Gustavus 
Adolphus in his campaigns in Livonia and 
Poland. His name becme so well known 
that Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, the 
imperial generalissimo, who had made his 
personal acquaintance during his earlier 
transactions with Sweden, persuaded him to 
quit Gustavus Adolphus and to enter the 
service of the emperor. Although Amheim 
was a zealous Protestant, he accepted the 
proposal of Wallenstein, who gave him the 
command of a regiment in 1626. Wallen- 
stein had just finished^ his campaign against 
Mansfeld, and was preparing for another 
against that part of the Danish army which 
was between the Elbe and the Oder, the other 
part, between the Ell^e and Weser, being en- 
gage with Ti|jpr. The main l>ody of the im- 
perialists was commanded by Wallenstein, 
who left Cottbus on the 2l8t of August, 1627, 
and took Domitz in Mecklenburg on the 30th 
of the same month, having made a march 
of 250 miles in eight days ; Amheim, who 
commanded the right wing of the imperial 
army, seconded his commander-in-chief with 
quiclmess and success, driving the Danes 
before him from the Oder to the confines of 
Holstein. While Wallenstein carried on the 
war against Denmark in Holstein and Schles- 
wig, Amheim was intmsted with several 
commissions which required no common 
talents, both military and diplomatic. The 
intention of Wallenstein was to deprive the 
King of Denmark, Christian IV., of all his 
estates, to depose him with the assistance of 
his discontented subjects, and to have the 
emperor Ferdinand II. chosen King of Den- 
mark. But as Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, was then collecting a great force in 
the southern part of his kingdom, and mani- 
fested an intention to interfere in tl»e civil 
troubles of Germany by means of an alliance 
with the emperor, Wallenstein ordered Ara- 
heim to propose to tlie king to make common 
cause with him aminst Christian, and to 
conquer and keep Norway and Scania, while 
the emperor should receive Denmark proper. 
During the negotiations he hoped to dis- 
cover the real intentions of Gustavus, as 
well as the way in which he thought of car- 
rying them into execution. Amheim con- 
ducted the negociations with admirable skill, 
and the result proved that Widlenstein*s 
deep distrust of Gustavus Adolphus was well- 
founded. This led to a lasting ftiendship 
between Amheim and Wallenstein, whose 
confidence in his lieutenant was so great, that 
notwithstanding his ambition to direct every- 
thing according to his own views, he wrote 
to Amheim that although he wished that he 
should take no step, except on the supposition 
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that Gustavus Adolphus was a cunning and 
^ngerous he would willingly give up 
his own opinion if Amheim should doubt its 
correctness. Amheim soon found out that 
the real object of Gustavus Adolphus was the 
conquest of the German coast of the Baltic, 
and theitestablishment of a Swedish empire 
round this sea, with which view he intended 
to assume the title of Protector of the Pro- 
testant Faith in Germany. Under these cir- 
cumstances Wallenstein hastened the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Liibeck (12th of May, 
1629), which enabled him to turn all his ac- 
tivity against his rival in'tlie north. He 
checked the design of Gustavus Adolphus by 
adopting it as his own, and he persuaded the 
emperor that the house of Austria would ac- 

S uire unlimited power in Germany if its au- 
lorit^ could be established on the Baltic, 
the principal condition of which would be a 
powerful fleet. For this purpose he wished 
to be invested with the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, and to possess the seaports and fortified 
places of Pomerania. Amheim was requested 
to help him in both objects, and he succeeded. 
The Dukes of Mecklenburg, Hans Albrecht 
and Adolph Friedrich, who governed the 
country in common, h^ adhered to the Da- 
nish alliance; but when the Danes were 
driven beyond the Trave, they separated their 
troops from the Danish army, and l)eg^ed 
the emperor to pardon their union with 
Denmark, to which they had been compelled 
by force of arms. This was true, but Wal- 
lenstein wanted the duchy, and concerted 
^ith Amheim a plan for making the awk- 
ward position of the dukes still more awk- 
ward by annoying them in eveir way, so as to 
drive them to seek the aid of Giustavus Adol- 
phus, upon which it would be easy to accuse 
them of high treason and to seize their for- 
feited possessions. This plan was concerted 
a considerable time before the jicace of Lii- 
beck. Amheim was then military governor 
of Mecklenburg, and tlie dukes soon fled to 
Sweden, upon which Wallenstein was created 
Duke of Mecklenburg. Quite as much skill 
was shown by Amheim in his negociations 
with tile Dulce of Pomerania, who, after 
having obstinately refused to surrender his 
ports and fortresses, at last yielded, partly to 
the flattery, partly to the threats of Amheim. 
During the sequent absences of Wallenstein, 
Amheim commanded the whole imperial 
army;, he was created a field-marshal; he 
execute with severity the orders of Wallen- 
stein to keep the troops under the strictest 
discipline ; and he directed a certain plan of 
Wallenstein, which was kept so secret, that, 
although there are a great number of official 
letters which refer to it, we can only conieo- 
ture that it was the burning of the Swedish 
fleet in Karlscrona. For some time Arn- 
hem conducted the siege of Stralsund (June 
and July, 1628) : when the siege was raised, 
Wallenstein sent him, with 14,000 men, to 
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help the King of Poland, Sigismond III., 
against the Swedes. During the siege of 
Stralsund, Amheim was annoyed by nume- 
rous libels which the inhaMtants of Stralsund 
composed against him and Wallenstein ; one 
of them, a song, was so constmeted, that the 
initial letters of the verses put together pro- 
duced the words — “Amheim is a fool.’* 
Amheim remained only a short time in Po- 
land, and, alter the dismissal of Wallenstein 
in 1630, he quitted the imperial seivice and 
entered that of the Elector of Saxony, who 
appointed him field-marshal and commander- 
in-chief of the Saxon army. Saxony having 
been compelled to conclude an alliance with 
Sweden, Amheim joined Gustavus Adolphus, 
under whom he commanded the left winjp; of 
the united army in the battle of Breitenmld, 
or l^ipzig, on the 17 th of September, 1631. 
In this affair the Saxons were defeated by 
Tilly, but Gustavus Adolphus restored the 
battle, and Tilly was completely routed. 
From the moment that Amheim fought 
against the emperor his conduct became sus- 
icious, and the Swedish generals accused 
im of serving the emperor rather than the 
Swedes. It certainly appears that he consi- 
dered the Swedes as intmders, and that he 
took great care of the interests of his master, 
the Elector of Saxony, whom he persuaded 
to separate his troops from those of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and to occupy Silesia, while Gus- 
taviis Adolphus marched upon Bavaria. In 
1632 Wallenstein was once more put at tlie 
head of the imperial armies, and, after the 
battle of Liitzen and the death of Gustavus 
Adolnhus (6th of November, 1632), he 
marened against his friend and former lieu- 
tenant, Amheim, who hud conquered the 
greater part of Silesia. Amheim compelled 
Wallenstein to raise the siege of Schweid- 
nitz, but shortly afterwards he concluded a 
tmee for eight days with him (7th of Juno, 
1633), and a second for three weeks on the 
22nd of August. During the armistice the 
most active negociations were carried on be- 
tween the two generals, the object of which 
was to detach Saxony from the Swedes. It 
has been alleged by Swedish historians that 
Amheim was empowered by Wallenstein to 
make some strange propositions to the Swedish 
chancellor, Oxenstiema, connected with the 
pretended conspiracy of Wallenstein against 
the emperor, but these are mere inventions. 
It is now well known that Wallenstein never 
conspired against the emperor, nor did he 
ever make any propositions to Oxenstiema 
through Amheim, whom he dissuaded from 
going to Gelnhausen, where the Swedish 
chancellor then was. There was, neverthe- 
less, a firm belief at the court of Vienna , 
that Wallenstein and Amheim were 
quainted with the several designs of ea^ 
other ; and it would seem that this was true 
with regard to the policy of Saxony and the 
schemes of Wallenstein for his private ag-^ 
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mDdisement. After the assassinatiou of 
Wallenstein (25th of February, 1634), the 
war between the Imperialists and the Saxons 
assumed a more serious character, and Am- 
heim obtained a complete victory over the 
emperor’s troops at Liegnitz, on the 3rd of 
May, 1634. Still he continued negociating, 
for Ae purpose of detaching Saxony from 
the Swedish alliance, and his efforts were 
crowned by the peace of Prague, on the 3(}th 
of May, 1635, inconsequence of which the 
Elector of Saxony and nearly all the other 
Protestant princes of Germany renounced 
the alliance with Sweden, and made their 
peace with the emperor. Aniheiin, tliough 
treated with great esteem by the Elector of 
Saxony, thought himself not sufficiently re- 
warded for his eminent services : he resigned 
his commission, and retired to his cai>Ue of 
Boitzenburg. There he was sui*prised and 
seized, in 1 637, by the Swedish general, W ran- 
gell, who sent him to Stockholm, as one of 
the most dangerous opponents of the Swedish 
cause in Germany, but Arnheirn escaped from 
his prison to Germany. Immediately on his 
return, the Elector of Saxony, then allied 
with the emperor, offered him once more the 
command of his troops, and Arnheim re- 
solved to take vengeance on the Swedes. 
He was ready to open the campaign against 
them, when he died suddenly, before he had 
taken the field, on the 29th of June, 1641. 
He left no issue, having never been married. 
Arnheim was a good general and a great 
diplomatist. Cardinal Richelieu, when he 
was informed of his death, said that Am- 
heim was the ablest Protestant whom the 
pope could have made a cardinal. It was in 
Aruheim’s castle of Boitzenburg, which is 
still in the possession of the family, that Dr. 
Friedrich Forster discovered the entire ori- 
^nal correspondence between Arnheim and 
Wallenstein, which he j)ubli8hed under tlie 
title “ Wal^tein’s Briefe,” Berlin, 1828-29, 
3 vols. 8vo. This work, and “ Wallenstein, 
Herzog zu Mecklenburg, Friedland, uud Sa- 
ffan, als Feldherr uud Laudesfurst,” &c., 
Potsdam, 1834, 8vo., by the same author, are 
the chief sources of information with regard 
to Arnheim. (Samuel Pufendorf, Commenta- 
riorum de Rebus Suecicis Lihri XXV L ed. 
1686, pp. 68'— 98, 114—126, 1.51—196, 297, 
409, 442.) W. P. 

ARNPGIO, BARTOLOMMF/0, an ob- 
(scure Italian poet, was born at Breseia, in 
1623, and died there, of the plague, in 1,577. 
He was the son of a blacksmith, was edu- 
cated by the charity of benevolent persons, 
and, devoting himself to medicine, took his 
doctor’s degree at Padua. He made two un- 
successful attempts to practise his profession ; 
in one of which, indeed, his bold experiments 
had results so equivocal, as to provoke the 
peasants to drive him out of the district with 
showers of stones. During the latter years of 
his life he was reader or lecturer to the lite- 
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rary academy of the “ Occulti ” at Brescia, 
and enjoyed considerable reputation in the 
province. Mazzuchelli g^ves a long list of 
small volumes bearing ms name, and pub- 
lished between the yeara 1555 and 1602. Se- 
veral of them are prose tracts, ethical, criti- 
cal, and miscellaneous ; but his mosS nume- 
rous compositions were poems, chiefly lyrical, 
of which a good many re-appeared in collec- 
tions published during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. In modem times his prose 
and his verse have been alike neglected. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia; Crescim- 
beni, Istoria della Volgar Poesiat v. 94; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Jta~ 
liana, vii. 185, 186, ed. 1787-94 ; Papado- 
poli, H istoria Gymnasii Patavini, ii. 230.) 

W. S. 

ARNIM, GEORG. [Arnheim.] 

ARNIM, LUDWIG ACHIM VON, a 
distinguished German poet, was bom at Ber- 
lin, on the 26th of January, 1781. After ffie 
completion of his preparatory education he 
went to the university of Gottingen, where 
he studied medicine, and more especially the 
natural sciences. lie took his degree of doc- 
tor of medicine, though he never practised. 
After having, at an early age, written several 
works, both of a scientific and poetical cha- 
racter, which showed his extraorainary powers 
of imagination and the leaning of his mind 
towards the romantic simplicity of the middle 
a^es, he travelled through Germany to make 
himself acquainted with the habits of his 
countrymen in the various forms produced 
by the various localities which they inhabit. 
During these pursuits the natural tendency 
of his mind became firmly established, and 
he conceived that love of primitive simplicity, 
of popular legends and poetry, which appears 
in all his productions. For some time he 
lived at Heidelberg, where he formed an in- 
timate friendship with Clemens Brentaiio, 
w hose sister Bettina (the celebrated child- . 
correspondent of Guthe) he afterwards mar- 
ried. Brentaiio was a man of kindred ge- 
nius, and tliese two friends published together 
their famous collection of popular songs, un- 
der the title of “ Des Knaben Wunderhorri,” 
Heidelberg, 1 806, 3 vols. 8vo. A second edition 
of the first volume appeared in 1819. His 
life, which after his marriage he spent partly 
at Berlin and partly on his estate, Wiepers- 
dorf, near Dahme, in the district called Bar- 
walde, presents no incident worth notice. He 
died on the 2lst of January, 1831. 

Arnim must be classed, as intimated above, 
among the poets of the Romantic school, 
though he was perfectly independent of them 
as a school ; he had no leaning towards Ro- 
man Catholicism, so peculiar to that school, 
and followed his own way. His numerous 
works did noti at the time of their appear- 
ance, meet with the attention and symj^thy 
which they deserve, for he was a genuine 
poet, richly endowed by nature with an al- 
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most g^^utic imagination, great power, 
depth and delicacy of fheliiig, and originality. 
His great drawback was his inability to un- 
derstand the actual world in which he lived, 
and to reproduce in it any tangible form in his 
works. One who knew Amim says, “ He 
always appeared to me like a man who, in 
the company of youthful and cheerful people, 
puts himself apart from the rest, and amuses 
himself in his own way.” His imagination 
took from the outward world only those 
things which pleased or struck him, and after 
they had race entered the domain of his ima- 
gination, mey assumed a new ^nd difterent 
form. His productions are generally the re- 
flexion of his world of imagination, which is 
little understood by the actual world, and not 
uufrequently is in opposition to it. Ihit for 
the collection of popular songs, which are held 
in the highest esteem in Gennany, his pro- 
ductions would, perhaps, have attracted even 
less notice, for, independent of the above- 
mentioned defects, his earlier works are care- 
lessly written, and all of them have some- 
thing eccentric and uiiartistic in their style 
and form. All his personal as well as poeti- 
cal peculiarities are fully developed in his 
novel entitled “ Armuth, Keichthum, Schuld 
und Busse der GrUfiii Dolores,” Berlin, 1810, 
2 vols. ; though this is, perhaps, the best of 
all his works. Poetry is here skilfully 
blended with real life, the characters are 
clear and distinct, the plot is simple and con- 
sistent, and the (Kjet pours forth in profusion 
all the wealth of his imagination, without 
injuring the artistic construction of the 
whole. It is a work in which persons of every 
age and sex find something to please, com- 
fort, and cheer. The following list contains 
the principal works of Arnim, not mentioned 
above : — 1 . “ Theorie der elektrischen Er- 
scheinuugen,” Halle, 1799, 8vo. In this 
work he endeavours to point out tlie super- 
natural part of the phsenomena of nature, 
partly by philosophical rea.soning and partly 
by experience. 2. “ Ilollin’s Liebeleben,” 
(“Hollin’s Life of Love,”) a novel, Got- 
tingen, 1803 ; to which is added, a parallel 
biography of Rousseau, written for the pur- 
pose or comparing a purely human life with 
a philosophical one. 3. “ Ariel’s Ofienba- 
rungen,” (** The Revelations of Ariel,”) 
Gottingen, 1804. 4. “ Trust - Einsarakeit, 

alte und neue Sagen und Wahrsagungen, 
Geschichten und Gedichte,” Heidelberg, 
1809, 4to. 5. “ Der Wiutergarten, eine 
Sammlung von Novellen,” Berlin, 1809. 

6. ** Halle imd Jerusalem, Studentenspiel. 
und Pilgerabenteuer,” Heidelberg, 1811. 
This is a work ftill of the boldest humour. 

7. “ Isabelle von Aegypten, Kaiser Karl V., 
erste Jugendliebe,” Heidelberg, 1811. 8. 
** Melnik, die Hausprophetin aus Arabian 

** Die drei liebreichen Schwestem und der 
glfickliehe Farber and “ Angelica, die Gen- 
ueserin und Cosmus der Seilspringer.” These 
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three are among the best tales in German 
literature. 9. “ Die Schaubuhne,” Berlin, 
1813. 10. “ Die Kronen wachter,” Berlin, 

1817. This is a novel, the subject of which 
belongs to the history of the emperor Maxi- 
milian I. ; it is very original, and full of 
lively description. 11. ** Landhausleben,” 
Leipzig, 1820. Several of his works are 
scattered about in journals and annuals. A 
collection of his works has not yet been made. 
There is an excellent description of the cha- 
racter of Arnim and his poetry by Gorres, 
who is somewhat like him, in the “Lite- 
raturblatt zum Morgenblatt” for 1831, No. 
27 - 30. (O. L. B. Wolff, Encyclopa4:die der 

Dentschen National- Literal ur^ i. p. 82, &c.; 
Gerviniis, Neuere Geschichte der /W. Na- 
tional- Literatur der DeutscheUy ii. p. (JOG, &c., 
084; Gclzer, Die Deutsche Voetisehe- Litera- 
tur seit Klopstock und Lessimjy p. 439, &c.) 

L. S. 

ARNISAEUS, HENNINGUS, a native 
of a village in the neighbourhood of Hal- 
berstadt, and a writer of some note, was born 
during the latter part of the loth century. 
He appears to have studied and taken the 
degree of doctor of incilicine in the Univer- 
sity of Helmstiidt. He lectured privately 
for some time on moral philosophy at Frank- 
furt on the Oder. In 1013 he was appointed 
one of the professors in the medical faculty 
at Helmstiidt. In 1020, having accepted the 
offer of appointment of physician to Christian 
IV. of Denmark, he settled at Copenhagen, 
where he continued to reside till his death, 
in 1030. 

The principal works of Amisaeus are meta- 
physical, political, medical, and on questions 
in medical jurisprudence. The list of them 
has been swelled by attributing to him theses 
of medical students, on the title-page of 
which his name appeared as presiding at the 
disputation. Grotius praises some of the 
political writings of Amisaeus. Subjoined 
is a list of such of the writings of Amisaeus 
as the writer of this notice lias s<*en and ex- 
amined : — 1. “ Doctriiia Polilica in genui- 
nam Methodum quae est Aristotelis reducta,” 
Amsterdam, 1043, 12mo. This work, pub- 
lished after the author’s death by Ludo- 
vic Elzevir, is a mere compilation from the 
writings of a number of authors. 2. “ Hen- 
ningi Araisaei Haltierstadensis de Republica, 
sen Refiectionis Politicae Libri II.: quomm 
primus agit de Civitate et Familiis ; secundus, 
de Rerum Publicarum Natura et Difle- 
rentiis,” Frankfurt, 1615, 4to. The dedi- 
cation is dated at flelmstadt, in the same 
year. 3. “ Henningi Arais^d Halberstadt- 
ensis de Jure Majestatis Libri Tres : quorum 
Primus agit de Majestate in genera Se- 
cundus, de Juribus Majestatis majoribus; 
Tertius, de Juribus Majestatis minoribus,” 
Frankfort, 1610, 4to. 4. Henningi Arnisaei 
Halberstadtensis de Subjectione et Exemp- 
tione Glericomm; item de Potestate Tern- 
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porali Pontificis in Principes ; et deniqne de | 
Translatione Romani Imperii/* FrankRirt, 
1614, 4to. This is an answer to Bellarmine’s 
arguments respecting the relative positions 
of the temporal and spiritual authorities. 
It may be here observed that the servile 
doctrines respecting the power of princes, 
maintained by Amisaeus, appear to have 
been impressed on his mind, and on the 
minds of many of his Protestant contem- 
poraries, by their desire to elevate the tem- 
poral authority at the expense of the spiritual 
power. 5. “ Heuningi Amisaei Halber- 
stadensis de Jure Connubiomm, Commen- 
tarius Politicus/* Frankftirt, 1613, 4to. 
This is a medico-^litico-legid treatise on 
marriage. The third section of the first 
chapter, devoted to the exposition of the 
“ incommodities of marriage ” is a curious 
diatribe. In the larM catalogue of the books 
in the librair of the British Museum, now in 
the course of preparation, a number of medi- 
cal tracts are attributed to Arnisaeus ; they 
are, however, without exception, the theses 
of medical students at whose doctor-disputa- 
tions he presided. The following writings, 
attributed by Bale and Bartholinus to Ar- 
nisaeus, we have not seen: — 1. “Epitome 
Metaphysices/* Frankfurt, 1606, 8vo. 2. 
“ Epitome Doctrinae Physicae,” Frankfurt, 
1607, 8vo. 3. “ Disquisitioiies de Partds 
Human! Legitimis Terminis,” Frankfurt, 
1641, 12mo. 4. ** Disputatio de Lue Venerea 
cognoscenda et curanda,’* Oppenheim, 1610, 
4to. (Bayle, Historical ana Critical Hic^ 
tianary ; Albertus Bartholinus, De Scriptis 
Danicis; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten 
Lexicon, The Prefaces to the works quoted 
above as seen by the writer of this sketch.) 

W.W. 

' ARNKIEL, TROGILLUS, a divine, was 
1>om in the middle of the seventeenth century 
...^t Tollstedt near Apenrade, in the duchy of 
i^hleswig. After having finished his prepara- 
^ ^tory studies in the gymnasium of Liilieck, he 
atud^ed divimty and philology in the uni- 
Weraities of Leipzig, Dorpat, and Kiel where 
• he took the deme of A.M. in 1670. A short 
time afterwards he became minister at the 
church called Kloster-Kirche at Apenrade, and 
in 1672 Christian Albrecht, Duke ofHolstein- 
Gottorp, appointed him minister and ecclesias- 
tical aupenntendent at Apenrade. The part of 
the dnehieu of Schleswig and Holstein which 
belon{;ed to Duke Christian Albrecht having 
baen invaded by Kins Christian V. of Den- 
mark, Amkiel refbsedto do hom^ to the 
king, by whose order %e was deprived of his 
office (1684). In 1686 the duke appointed 
him superintendent of the Lutheran church 
in Holstein, and after peace was made be- 
tween the duke and the king, in 1689, he 
returned to Apenrade, where he held his 
former office till his death, in 1713. Am- 
kiel was a pious, active, and learned man. 
He wrote several good works on theological, 
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philosophical, and historical subjects. Philip 
Jakob Spener says of him, that he was full 
of zeal tor the glory of God, and most active 
in building his holy church. Mollerus, cited 
below, gives a complete catalogue of the 
works of Amkiel. The principal are: — I. 
In Latin: — 1. “Disputatio de Officio Re- 
demptionis Christi,” Kiel, 1668, 4to. 2. 
“ Disputatio de Paradiso Terrestri,** Kiel, . 
1668, 4to. 3. “Disputatio Physica de Stella 
Regis Judaeoram,” Kiel, 1670, 4to. 4. 
“ Tractatus de Philosophia et Schola Epicuri,** 
Kiel, 1671, 4to. This work, wl^h greatly 
contributed to the author’s reputation, is 
divided into four sections, the first of which 
treats of the lifb of Epicunis, and in the 
three remaining sections the author gives a 
systematic view of that philosopher’s doctrines. 
II. In German: — 5. “ Himmlische Weih- 
nachts-Gedanken liei der Krippe Christi,” 
Kiel, 1669, 4to. 6. “ Theologische Betracht- 
ung des grossen schrcckhaften Cometen der 
A. 1680 und 1681 gesehen ist,” Schleswig, 
1681, 4to. ; these are two sennons on Gen. i. 
14, and Luke xxi. 25, which were chiefly 
intended to destroy the superstitious opinions 
and fears of the lower classes concerning 
comets. 7. “ Das Giildne Horn, &c., eine 
denkwiirdige Antiquitat,” 2 vols., Kiel, 1683, 
4to. ; Hamburg, 1703, 4to. The chief sub- 
ject of this work, which contains a vast 
deal of valuable information on Scandinavian 
and Saxon antiquities, is the beautifiil ^Ideu 
horn, of ancient workmanship, which was 
found in 1639 in a field near Tondern, in the 
duchy of Schleswig, and which has occupied 
the pen of so many antiquarians, among 
whom was the ‘celebrated Olaus Worm. 8. 
“ Cimbrische Heiden-Religion,” &c., Ham- 
burg, 1691, 4to.; 1703, 4to. This is one of 
the best commentaries on the ancient religion, 
moral, social, and political state of the Saxons, 
the Frisians, the Goths, and the Wendes; it 
contains many engravings of objects of an- 
tiquity.- 9. “Christliche Confiraiation der 
Catechumenen von der Apostel-Zeit an 
bisher,” &c., Schleswig, 1693, 4to. 10, Der 
Uhralten Mitternachtischen Vblker Leben, 
Thaten, und Bekehmng,” &c., Hamburg, 
1703, 4to. This is a collection of several 
treatises by the author, on the antiquities, 
earlier history, and final conversion of the 
nations of Northern Germany. Besides No. 
7 and 8, cited above, it contains ** Cim- 
brische Heiden-Begrabniss,” a treatise on 
the fimeral ceremoniiet and the tombs of 
those nations, and /''i^iziibrische Heiden- 
Bekehrung,” a treiteleW their conversion 
to the Chnstiau fidth. Amkiel left several 
MSS. on similar subjects, which have been 
used and published in extract by later writers, 
as may be seen in Mollerus. A son of Am- 
kiel, Frederick, Is said to be the author of 
“ Rettung des er^n Nordischen Christen- 
thums wider Arnold’s Verstellung^ in der 
Kirchen- und Ketzer-HHitorie,” Giiickstadt, 
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1712, 4to. ; but his authorship has been justlv 
doubted. (Mollerus, Cimbria Liter€Ua, vol. 
i. 22~-24.) W. P. 

ARNO, Prior of the abbey of Reichers- 
BEna in Bavaria, is the author of ** Scutum 
Canonicorum Regularium,** vrhich 'was first 
published by Raymundus Duellius, and forms 
the first book of his ** Miscelianea,** Augs- 
burg, 1723, 4to. He also wrote, together 
with his brother Gcrhohu^ an extensive 
work, De Eucharistia,'* which was directed 
agmnst Folmar, Pnepositus of the ai)l)ey of 
Triefenstein near Wurzburg in Franconia, 
who had issued a little work, “ De Carne et 
Auima Verbi,” which, according to "Arno 
and his brother, contained heretical opinions. 
Folmar was obliged to revoke his errors, 
which he did in a letter to Eberhard, Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, about 1160. Ger holms 
was prior of Reichersberg before his brother, 
who succeeded him on his death in 1169. 
Arno held the office from 1169 till 1175, 
when he died. (Fabric! us, DUdioth. Me(lia‘ 
et Ir^finuB LatiiiitatiH, “Arno” and “Fol- 
marus.”) W. P. 

ARNO, the tenth Bishop and first Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg in Germany. Previous 
to his promotion to this see he was coun- 
cillor to Thassilo, Duke of Bavaria, who, in 
787, sent him as ambassador to Charle- 
magne, who was then in Home. I'hassilo 
was married to Luitberga, the daughter of 
Desiderius, King of the Ixingobanls, who 
was deposed by Charlemagne, in conse- 
quence of which Luitberga excited her 
husband to take up arms against Charles. 
The Bavarian duke, being hard pressed by 
the Franks, tried to make his peace with 
Charles, by the mc<Uatiou of Pope Adrian 1., 
the intimate friend of the Frankish king. 
Arno conducted the ncgociation with great 
skill. It seems that if Thassilo had fol- 
lowed his advice, he would have escaped 
ruin, for he and his son Teudo, or The<^o, 
were both confined in a convent by Charles 
in 792; and Bavaria, from a vassal state, 
became a province of the Frankish empire. 
The talents and the upright character of 
Arno were noticed by Charles, at whose re- 
commendation he was appointed archbishop 
of Salzburg in 796, according to the “ An- 
nales Patavienses,” quoted by Canisius, cited 
below ; but in 798 according to the diploma 
of Po^ ,I.,eo 111., the original of which is 
still ex^huit, and a copy of which is given by 
Canisius. Arno was ..very active in propa- 
gating the ChrijBtiaB migion among the 
Slavonians in Bobemii^ and the Avar! in 
Hungary and the adjacent countries, for 
whom he consecrated the first bishop, Theo- 
doric. In 806 he presided at the Synod of 
Salzburg. He died on the 20th of January, 
821. He is smnetimes erroneously calM 
Aquila. His character was spotless ; Charle- 
magne lield him in high esteem, and Pope 
Leo III. calls him ^^sanctus” and “sanc- 
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fissimus.” Amo is the author of a treatise 
entitled “ De DoniS Ducum Bavariic, Salis- 
bur^ensi Ecclesiic datis,” which is not with- 
out interest for the earlier history of Bavaria 
and Salzburg. This treatise, with the Notes 
and Observations of J. Basnage, is contained 
in the third volume of Canisius, cited below, 
(llund a Sultzeumos, Metropolis Salishurg- 
ensis, Ingolstadt, 1.582, fol. pp. 3, 4; Mo- 
numenta ^lisburgensiat in Canisius, Thesau- 
rus Monumentorum Ecclesiasticorunif 2nd ed., 
vol. iii. pp. 343, 430, 450, &c. ; Otho Frisin- 
gensis, Cnronicon^ 1. v.) W. P. 

ARNO'BIUS, AFER, or, as he is some- 
times called, The Elder, to disfingoish him 
from another writer of the same name, 
was born in tlie latter half of the third cen- 
tui^ of our aera. In early life he was a rhe- 
torician in the town of Sicca Venerea in Nu- 
midia, and in that capacity wrote a treatise 
on rhetoric (“ De Rhetorica Institutione,”) 
which, however, is not extant. He was for 
many years a bitter enemy to Christianity, 
and spared no opportunity of showing his 
contempt and hatred of that faith which he 
afterwards so zealously defended. It is said 
on the authority^ of a past age in Saint Jerome, 
( Chronic, lib. li.), that Arnobius was led by 
dreams to embrace tlie Christian religion; 
that immediately upon his conversion he re- 
quested baptism from the Bishop of Sicca, 
but that his previous notorious enmity to 
Christianity induced the bishop to suspect 
him of deceit, and to remiire some strong 
proof of his conversion before admitting him 
to the privileges of the church; and that 
upon tliis Arnobius wrote his famous work, 
“ Disputationes contra Gentes ” (“ Disputa- 
tions against the Gentiles”), to prove tlie 
truth of his conversion, and the sincerity of 
his intentions. But the genuineness of the 
whole of this passage has been suspected, and 
the suspicion is strengthened by the anachro- 
nism which refers the conversion of Amobius, 
and the publication of his “ Disputations,” to 
so late a period as the year 326. If the 
version of Amobius preceded the publication 
of this work only a short time, it will pr<^>' 
sently be shown, from the work itself, that the 
conversion must have occurred twentv-three 
or twenty-four years earlier than the date as- 
signed to it in tile “ Chronicle.” But if we 
should allow the genuineness of the passage, 
the statement as to the manner of his conver- 
sion is nevertheless liable to exception. Ar- 
nobius nowhere in his “ Disputations ”alludes 
to the instnimentalij^ of dreams in convincing 
him of the truth of Christianity. On the con- 
trary, it would appear, fhim the tenor of his 
writings, that the process of his conversion 
was slow and painful, and that he became a 
believer in Chnstiaiiity after a full examinar 
tion of its evidences and a thorough convic- 
tion of its truth. At the same time, it is not 
improliable that while he secretly cherished 
a faith in Christianity, the accident of a 
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dream may have -been sulwidiary to hia 
openly joining the ranks of its persecuted 
followers. 

. With respect to the time when Amohins 
wrote his Disputations/* we should be led 
into an error by implicitly following his own 
statement (lib. ii. c. 71), that Home had then 
been built 1050 years. This, according to 
the VaiTonian acra, would give the year a.d. 
297. But they could not possibly have been 
written at this early period, because in the 
course of the work he combats the accusation 
brought against the Christians as the osten- 
sible ground of their persecution under the 
emperor Diocletian. It had been alleged that 
the calamities of the empire were owing to 
the univei*sal neglect of the heathen deities, 
consequent upon the spread of the Christian 
rcli^pon. Arnobius replies : “ If men, in- 
stead of trusting to their own wisdom, and 
following their own opinion, would only en- 
deavour to follow tlie doctrines of Christ, 
which bring salvation and peace, how soon 
would the form of die world be changed, and 
iron, instead of being required for war, w'ould 
be employed in the works of peace ’* (lih. i. 
c. 6). Now the Diocletian xiersccution com- 
menced A.i). 302, and it is highly probable 
that this and similar passages were written 
not long afterwards. Elsewhere (lib. i.c. 13), 
Arnobius says : “ Nearly three hundred years 
have elapsed since our Christian community 
began to exist — perhaps somewhat more or 
less.’* Arnobius here evidently uses a round 
number, as also, perhaps, in the date a.u.c. 
1050, unless we should suppose that he used 
a different computation from that of Varro, 
then commonly iu vogue. The supposition 
that he wrote it at different times is by no 
means probable, because there is a certain 
uflity apparent throughout which could not 
obtain 111 such a work if it had been written 
at long intervals. Upon the whole, we shall 
not err in referring its publication to the year 
A.D. 303 or 304. 

Arnobius is generally supposed to have 
written his “ Disputations” while still a cate- 
chumen. They are evidently the work of a 
recent convert, although by no means of a no- 
vice. He shows himself well aci^uainted with 
the New Testament, more particularly with 
the Gospels ; but he nowhere alludes to the 
Old Testament, neither, indeed, does he ex- 
pressly quote from the New, as perhaps not 
deeming it necessary, since the Pa^ns, 
against whom he wrote, could not possibly 
have an intimate acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the sacred volume. As an advocate 
and apologist for Christianity, he shows less 
ability than when he attacks the absurdities 
of its heathen persecutors. . Here he is the 
fiery Numidi^ the recent itonvert, and the 
skilfiil rhetorician. He scrufiniz^ the whole 
heathen mythology ; the generation of their 
deities, male and mmale, their loves and their 
hates, their fi>llies and their crimes. His 
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sM*cafim is teenicndous, and only equalled by 
his just indignation at the immoralities aud 
obscenities of thc.Pagan worship. He draws 
a masterly comparison lietween these and the 
simple worship of the one God of the Chris- 
tians, and adroitly inquires, ** Why should 
our books be cast into the fire, and our places 
of assembly destroyed, in which the highest 
God is adored, and implored to give grace 
and peace to magistrates, armies, mugs, 
friends, enemies, tlie living and the dead ?--- 
places in which nothing is heard bnt whsit is 
calculated to make men humane, mild, moidest, 
chaste, liberal of their property, and akin to ’ 
all those whom the one bond or brotherhood 
embraces ?” (lib. iv. cap. 30.) 

Arnobius is not au orthodox writer in the 
strict ecclesiastial sense of the wal’d. He * 
entertains vague and unsatisfactory notions 
upon many important points of belief, as on 
the nature of the soul and some others. 
Dom Ceil Her {Ilistoire Gemrale des Auteurs 
Saeres) accounts for these errors by the fact 
that Arnobius had not received tlie grace of 
baptism when he wrote, and St. Jerome 
{Epiftt. 62 ad Tranquillinum) classes him 
with Origen, Tertullian, Novatus, Apolli- 
naris, and other ecclesiastical writers, whose 
works must be read with caution. Lardner 
{Credibility rf the Gospel History') claims 
Arnobius as a Socinian, but with very little 
show of reason; indeed the quotations on 
which he rests go far to prove the exact con- 
traiy. But whatever different opinions may 
be entertained by ecclesiastical writers as to 
the merits or demerits of this work of Ar- 
nohius iu certain matters of doctrine, all 
unite in considering it one of the most bril- 
liant apologies ever penned in favour of 
Christianity against the Paganism of the 
Roman empire. 

The style of Arnobius is vigorous and 
euergetic ; he is frequently eloquent, in the 
highest sense of the word; but he wants, 
elegance and precision, and his phraseoloey 
is often barbarous. He has been styled the. 
Varro, as Lactantius, his disciple, is called 
the Cicero, of ecclesiastical writers. 

The first edition of Arnobius appeared at 
Rome in the year 1543, fob, under the title 
of ” Arnobii Disputationum adversus Gentes 
libri octo it was edited by Faustus Sabseus, 
and is a transcript from a MS. in the Vatican. 
There are in reality only seven books, and 
the eighth book in this edition 
tavus”) is in fact the “ Octavius ”'df Minu- 
tins Felix. The other editions are Basil, 
1546, 8vo., and 1560, 8vo. ; Paris, 1580, fol. ; 
Antwerp, 1582, ; Rome, 1583, 4to. ; Ant- 

werp, 1686, 8vo. ; G^eneva, 1597 (do»btftil)| 
Leiden, 1598; Hanau, 1603, 8vo. ; ' Paris, 
1603, 8vo. ; Antwerp, 1604, 8vo. ; Paris, 1605, 
8vo.; HamWg,. 1610, fob; Toulotise, 1612, 
fivo.; Douay,'tG34, 8vo. ; Leiden, 1651, 4tOi; 
Paris, 1666, fol^f 1677, fob ; Paris, 

1715, fob; Venice,. T>68, fob; WUrsbiirg, 
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. 1783 , Svo. The latest and best edition is ' 
that of J. C. Orellius, with a “ Notitia Lite- 
raria,” by C. T. G. Schoenemann, prefixed, 
2 pts., Leipzig, 1816, 8vo., with an appendix, 
which appear^ the following year. The 
** Disputations ” of Amobius are also inserted 
in the different editions of La Bigne's “ Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,” also in the “ Bibliotheca 
Patrum ** of Gallandi. A Dutch translation 
of Arnobius, by Joachim Oudaen, appeared, 
at Harlingen in the year 1677, 8vo. There 
is no other version in a modem language. 
Only one MS. is known to exist : this is 
^ now at Paris, and is the same^ that was 
used in the first and all the subsequent edi- 
tions. A commentary on the Psalms has 
, been attributed to tlie elder Arnobius, but it 
’'is now generally agreed to have been the 
production of a later Arnobius. (Moreri, 
Grand Dictionnaire Hislorique, article 
Arnobius ; Bayle, Dictionnaire llistorique ei 
Critique, art. Amobius; (3ave, Scriptorum 
Ecclcsiaatitiorum Uiatoria Literaria, vol. i. 
p. 161 ; Dupin, Nouvelle Bihliotheque des 
Auteurs Eccmiastiques, edition of 1698 and 
following years, vol. i. 603 — 610; Ceillier, 
Histoire G^iufrale des Auteurs Sacr^set 
siastique?, vol. iii. 373 — 387 ; liardiier, Cre- 
dibilitu (f the Gospel History, chap. Ixiv. ; 
Neander, History of' the Christian Religion 
and Church during the three first centuries, 
tramlutedhy A*ow,Vol. ii.368 — 371; Schoene- 
mann, Notitia JAteraria de Arnobio Afro, 
prefixed to the Leipzig edition of Arnobius 
by J. C, Orellius.) G. B. 

ARNGBIUS the Younger lived alK)ut 
A.D. 460. He was an ecclesiastic, but whe- ■ 
ther a presbyter or bishop is uncertain, I 
at Lcrius in Gaul, or, accoi*ding to some | 
writers, at Marseille. He wrote a commen- , 
tary on the I’salms, which has frequently 
been attributed to the elder Amobius. The 
first edition of this commentary appeared at 
Basil, by Erasmus, 1522, fob, and since even 
Erasmus published it as the work of Amo- 
bius Afer, it is not surprising that others 
were Ud into Ithe same error. But the work 
itself presen^' abundant evidence that it was 
not written by the elder Arnobius. The dis- 
similarity of style would prove that it was 
not written by the author of the “ Disputa- 
tiones contra Gentes.” But, waiving this, 
there ii! the fact of its being dedicated to 
Laurentiu^, or rather Leontius, and Rusticus, 
bisl|io|isr who lived about the year 460. 
Besides, it contains allusions to the neresy of 
Photinus, who lived in latter half of the 
iburth century, and also to the controversy 
respiting predestination, Which was not agi- 
tatiAbefiire the latter end?of the life of Saint 
Augustine. ‘ 

Ihe eqimmentary of Ambbiili is shprt : he 
afibces a mystical and allegoti^l isnse to 
ahnost every passage, and r^feti nearly the 
iriiole «f the Psalms to ;|he ^rson of Jesus 
Chiist ^ Amobius wiir^CSmipelagian, in 
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[ common with a large portion of the cleigy of 
Gaul, and takes frequent opportunity of mow- 
ing his dislike to the doctrines of Saint Au- 
gustine, more particularly on the subject of 
predestination. 

Besides the edition of the Commentary by 
Erasmus, there is said to have been an edi- 
tion at Strassburg, the same year, in 4to. 
There were also editions at Cologne, 1532, 
8vo.; Basil, 1537, 8vo., and 1560, Svo. This 
last edition contains also the “ Disputationes 
contra Gentes” of Amobius Afer. The Com- 
mentary of Amobius is also inserted in the 
different editions of La Bigne’s Bibliotheca 
Patrum ;” it was also published in an edition 
of Tertullian by R. L. de la Barre, Paris, 
1.580, fol. A short work entitled “Annota- 
tiones in locos Evangelista rum,” was also, 
perhaps, written by Amobius: it is in the 
etlitioii of Tertullian just mentioned, and iu 
the fifteenth volume of the “ Magna Biblio- 
theca” of La Bigne. A work entitled “ Al- 
tercutio, sou Conflictus Amobii Catholic! cum 
Serapionc iEgyptio de Deo trino et uno, de 
duabus in Christo substantiis et unica per- 
sona, ct de gratite ac liberi arbitrii Concor- 
dia,” also passes under the name of Amobius; 
but it is very unlikely that it was written by 
him, on account of the admiration expressed 
in it for the works of Saint Augustine. Ca- 
simir Gudin attributes it to Vigilius Tap- 
sensis. It was published in the before-men- 
tioned edition of Tertullian ; also in an edi- 
tion of the works of Irenojus, Cologne, 1596, 
fol. ; and in the different editions of the “ Bi- 
bliotheca Patmm ” of La Bigne. (Oudinus, 
Comnientarius de Scriptorihus Ecclesice An- 
tiquis,vo\. i. 1283 — 1288; Cave, Scriptorum 
Heclesiasticorum Historia Literaria, vol. i. 
449 ; Morcri, Le Grand Dictionnaire His- 
torique, article “ Arnobius ;” Bayle, Diction- 
nairc Historique et (Jritique, article “ Amo- 
bius;” Histoire Litt&aire de la France, vol. ii. 
342—351.) G. B. 

ARNOLD. There have been several Ger- 
man artists of this name, but of little repute. 
The oldest was a Saxon painter, who lived at. 
Dresden about the end of the 15th century. 

Friederich Arnold was an engraver of 
Berlin, where he was bom about 1780. He 
was the pupil of D. Berger, and he engraved 
both landscape and figures with great taste. 
There is a portrait of Marshal BlUcher by 
him, after a picture by Dahling. He died 
at Berlin, in 1809. 

Georg Adam Arnold, was an histo- 
rica.l painter of some ability, of Bamberg 
\n Bavaria, in the latter half of the 1 7th 
century. 

J0N4.8 Arnold was a clever portrait- 
painter of Ulm, where he was living in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He made 
likewise drawings in pen and ink of various 

"subjects; and painted on parchment a 
collection of 200 different kuo^ of tulips 
fh>m garden of Oh. Weikmiann at Ulm. 
2Q 
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Where this collection is at present is not 
known. Arnold also etched several plates. 

Samuel Benedikt Arnold was also a 
good portrait-painter, bom at Dresden in 
1744, where in 1793 he was appointed Court 
punter. He painted likewise historical 
pieces. There are some frescoes by him in 
the palace of Pillnitz near Dresden. He 
died in 1817. (Fiorillo, Geachichte der 
zdchnenden Kunste, ^c. ; Jack, Pantheon 
der Kiimtler Bandtergs ; Fiissli, Alhemeines 
Kiinstler Lexicon ; Nagler, Nettes Altgemeines 
Kunatler Lexicon.') R. N. W. 

ARNOIiD, ANDREAS, the son of Chris- 
toph Arnold [Arnold, Chuistodh], and the 
grandson of Caspar Arnold, a respectable 
and learned divine, was bom at Nurnberg 
on the 24th of March, 1().56. He studied 
divinity, and classical as well as modem 
languages, at the university of Altorf, tra- 
velled from 1080 till 1C85 in various parts 
f Europe, and was appointed in l()87 pro- 
essor of eloquence and Greek at the gym- 
nasium of Nurnberg, where he died in U»94. 
He published an edition of Athanasius, 
“Syntagma Doctrinai,” &c., and Theodorus 
Abucara, “ De IJnionc et Incaraatione,” 
together with “ Epistolae II. Valcntiniani 
et Marciani Imperatomm ad Leonem 1.,’^ 
with valuable notes, the whole in one volume, 
Paris, 1585, 8vo. ; “ Oratio de Sacra Ma- 
thesi,” Altorf, 1076, 4to. ( Vita AmoUi, in 
Moller, lAtmprandoloqia Norimhergensis^ Al- 
torf, 1 706, 4to. ; Jocker, Allgem. Oelehrten- 
Lexicon, and the Supplement by Adelung.)^ 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT, was bom on the 
3rd of January, 1740, at Norwich in Con- 
necticut, whither his fatlier had removed 
about ten years before from Rhode Island. 
The family was of some consideration in that 
state, an ancestor having been president of 
the colony under the original charter, soon 
after its foundation ; but the circumstances of 
the elder Arnold were greatly reduced, partly 
by losses in mercantile speculation, and partly 
by his intemperate habits. He apprenticed 
his sou to a dmggist in his native town. At 
the age of sixteen youu^ Arnold ran away, 
and enlisted in the English army. His dis- 
charge was purchased by his friends ; but he 
afterwards enlisted a second time, and on that 
occasion deserted, in consequence of the irk- 
someness of the ^rrison duty at Ticonderoga. 
He returned to his business, and on the expi- 
ration of his indentui^es set up for himself at 
Newhaven, Connecticut, as a dmggist and 
bookseller. In March, 1775, he was elected 
captain of one of the two companies of militia 
called “ Governor’s Guards,” the raising of 
which had been authorised by the state legis- 
lature. Soon after the -.battle of Lexington^ 
Arnold collected a body of volqnteers, and 
proposed to the Massachusetts Committee of 
^ety to attempt the surprise of Ticonderoga. 
His proposal was accepted, and a commission 
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granted to him as colonel in the service of 
Massachusetts. On arriving near the scene 
of action, he found the ^ Green Mountain 
Boys” already engaged in the enterprise, 
and, as the production of his commission only 
led to murmurs on their part, with some 
symptoms of mutiny, Arnold consented to join 
as a volunteer, and leave the command to 
their own leader, Allen [Allen, Ethan]. 
After the fort was taken (10th of May, 1775), 
Arnold again asserted his claims, and, on the 
Committee of Safety ordering an inquiry into 
his conduct, which he considered an insult, 
he resigned his commission, and disbanded 
his men. In the same year, when the expe- 
dition against Quebec was resolved upon, Ar- 
nold received a commission from Washing- 
ton as colonel in the Continental service, and 
was ordered to join General Montgomery in 
Canaria, with 1300 men, by way of the river 
Kennebec and the wild coimtry of Maine and 
the Canadian border. He displayed great 
energy as well as skill in his march from 
Boston through trackless forests, in the severe 
winter of the north, and made his way through 
all obstacles with such rapidity that he gained 
the enemy’s posts before they were aware of 
his approach. The men had to carry the 
bateaux, necesstiry for crossing the rivers, on 
their backs, through deep morasses, and 
often to haul tlicm for miles against the 
stream of rapid rivers. The army was for 
thirty-two days in a wilderness where the 
footstep of man had never penetraU*d, and all 
the provisions were exhausted while the ad- 
vance was yet thirty miles from the nearest 
human habitation. Arnold persevered in 
the face of all discouragements, and at the 
end of two months arrived before Quebec 
with two divisions only — a third, under 
another leader, having been compelled to 
turn back. He attempted to surprise the 
garrison, but the weakness of his force 
obliged him to wait the arrival of Mont- 
gomery, who held the chief command. The 
combined attack on Quebec* was at length 
made on the 31st of December, 1775, 
and proved unsuccessful: Montgomery was 
killed, and Arnold was wounded in the 
leg. The attack was then converted into 
a blockade, which Arnold directed from his 
bed ; but the attempt to take the city toUilly 
failed. Arnold afterwards served under 
Washington, and in the action which pre- 
ceded the capitulation of Burgorrne his 
wounded limb was shattered hj a ball. Ren- 
dered incapable of active service, he was ap- 
pointed to take possession of Philadelphia 
on its eyacuatio!^ by the English, and here, 
in order to support the splendid sftyle of living 
in which he indul^d, he made use of his 
official power to cover a system of peculation 
and petty oppression of the tradespeople of 
the city, which excited great murmurs against 
him. A complaint was at length laid be- 
fore Congress, who reforred the matter to the 
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eommj^er- in -chief, a proceeding 'which 
causedthe resignation of Arnold. He was 
tried by a court-martial, and sentenced, on 
the 20th of January, 1779, to be reprimanded 
W the commander-in-chief, a duty which 
Washington performed with great delicacy. 
Soured and disappointed, Arnold entered into 
priyateering partnerships, which were at- 
tended with loss, and followed by quarrels 
with his partners and expensive law-suits. 
He had also claims on Congress for stores 
supplied to the troops in Canada, which he 
now pressed with vigour. The amount which 
he claimed was greatly reduced by the com- 
mipioners, against whose decision Arnold 
appealed to Congress, who confinned their 
award. From that time he determined to do 
his utmost for the ruin of the cause which he 
hud hitherto supported. 

Accordingly Arnold made secret overtures 
to the British authorities, through Colonel 
Beverley Robinson, a well-known American 
loyalist, who placed him in correspondence 
with Sir Henry Clinton, at New York. By 
the interference of powerful friends, and the 
fhvour in which he stood witli Washington, 
he had contrived to obtain the command of 
West Point, on the Hudson river; and this 
important post he proposed to betmy into the 
hands of the British. What he was to re- 
ceive for tliis service was never publicly 
known, but it is supposed he had bargained 
for 30,000/. in money, and the rank of liriga- 
dier-generul in tlie British army, which he 
already held in the American. The plan 
was matured in the autumn of 1780, and in- 
tended to be executed in the September of 
that year. The particulars of tlie negociation 
through Major Andrd, of the failure of the 
plan at the last moment, and of Aiidrd’s cap- 
ture, have been given in another article. 
[Andre', John]. The news of Andni’s ar- 
rest, owing to me circuitous route taken by 
the messenger sent with the information that 
** John Anderson had been taken with a pass- 
port from him,” did not reach Arnold until 
the 2.5th of September, two days after the 
capture, and a very short time before Wash- 
ington was expected at West Point. Arnold 
had been highly exhilarated on that day, — ^as 
it was afterwards known, in anticipation of 
the arrival of the British troops, — but the 
reoemt of this intelligence changed the face 
of afrairs^ He retired in coniiision, and, on 
two officers arriving shortly after to inform 
him that Wa^ington was already at Fish- 
kill, only a few miles off, he resolved on in- 
stant flight. He took a hurried leave of his 
wife and child, and, exclaiming that ** Andre 
was taken, and he must fly instantly to save 
his own life,” he rushed to the Hudson, threw 
himself on.board his barge, and gave his men 
c^rs to pull as fast as possibte to the Bri- 
tish sloop-of-war the Vulture. In the mean- 
wMle Washington arrived, and was sur- 
prised to And the fort deserted by its com* 
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mander, until the arrival of a messenger with 
news of the arrest of Andre cleared up tlie 
mystery. He remained silent and thought- 
ful for a minute, and then, turning to his staff, 
observed with emotion — “ I thought that an 
officer of courage and ability, who had often 
shed his blood ibr his country, was entitled 
to confidence, and I gave him mine. I am 
con'vinced now that we should never trust 
those, however qualified, who are wanting in 
probity. Gentlemen, Arnold has betrayed 
us 1” 

All the necessary precautions were imme- 
diately taken: tlie commanders were put 
on their guard; the gaiTison, dispersed by 
Arnold’s orders, recalled to tlieir posts ; ex- 
presses sent with the news all over the Union ; 
and instant pursuit was made after Arnold. 
But by that time he was safe alongside the 
Vulture, having narrowly escaped l)eing 
stopped at the fortified post of Feller’s Point, 
the commander of which had his suspicions 
aroused by the haste with which tlie barge 
was proceeding. Arnold’s house was entered 
and his paj)ers seized, but they threw no light 
on the attair of West Point, although they 
amply confirmed the charges made against 
him of fraud and peculation at Philadelphia. 

Arnold’s futile attempts to save Andre’s 
life, and the refusal of the British commander 
to exchange him for Andre, have been already 
noticed in the life of the latter. On entering 
tlie British amiy, Arnold issued two procla- 
mations to his countrymen, to induce them 
to join him, but, although drawn up with 
great art, and full of brilliant promises, they 
did not succeed in producing a single de- 
seiter. lie was employed by Sir Henry 
Clinton to make a diversion in Virginia, at 
the head of 17U0 men, in January, 1781. 
He also served on an expedition against New 
London in Connecticut. He took Fort Trum- 
bull on Septemlier the Cth, and, the attack 
having also succeeded at Fort Griswold and 
other points, he afterwards set fire to the 
town. He is accused of unnecessary slaugh- 
ter of the enemy after the forts were taken ; 
but some allowance must be made for 
the odium which his treachery had drawn 
upon his niune, which procured a ready cre- 
dence for all reports to his disadvantage. 
After thfe conclusion of the war he resided in 
England; but paid frequent visits to Nova 
Scotia and to the West Indies, where fie was 
engaged in commercial concerns, and where, 
on one occasion, he was taken prisoner by the 
, French. He died at Gloucester-place, Lou- 
don,, on tlie I4th of June, 1801. 

Arnold was twice married. By his first 
wife, whose name was Mansfield, he had 
three sons, one of whom held a commission 
in the British army; the others received 
grants of land in Canada, and were men of 
property ^erc in 1829. His second wife. 
Miss Shippen, a Philadelphia'’ lady of great 
accomplishments, and a friend and corre- 
2q2 
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S|)ondeiit of Andre, was married to him at the 
age of eighteen, just before he obtained the 
con m ud of West Point. Notwithstanding 
the d testation in which her husband was 
held after the discovery of his treachery, the 
Americans sympathised with her situation, 
treated her with the utmost delicacy, and 
freely permitted her, with her infant, to join 
her husband at New York. It is recorded 
that, on her journey, the very boys in the 
villa^s left off the popular amusement of 
burning the traitor Arnold in effigy until 
she had passed through. She died in Lon- 
don in 1803. (Sparks, Life and Treason of 
Benedict Arimat in Library of American 
Biography f vol. iii., occupying the whole vo- 
lume; Marshall, Life of Washington^ ii. 314 — 
352, iv. 278 — 295 ; Allen, American Bio- 
graphical and Historical Dictionary^ articles 
“Andr^,** “Arnold;” Lieber and Wiggles- 
worth, Encyclopaedia Americana^ art. “Ar- 
nold.”) J.W. 

ARNOLD OF CHARTRES. [Arnoldus 
Carnotbnsis.] 

ARNOLD, CHRISTOPH, the son of 
Caspar Arnold, a German divine of some 
renown, and the father of Andreas Arnold, 
the scholar, was born on the 12th of April, 
1627, at Hersbruck, in Franconia. He 
studied divinity and philology at Altorf, 
travelled in various countries, and became 
personally acquainted with several of the 
most learned men of his time. In 1653 he 
was appointed deacon at Nurnberg ; and a 
short time afterwards he Ixncame professor at 
the gymnasium, called Auditorium iEgidia- 
nuin at Niiruberg, where he lectured on his- 
tory, eloquence, poetry, and Greek. He died 
on the 3()th of June, 1685. Christoph Ar- 
nold was a very learned and laborious man : 
his numerous productions consist partly of 
commentaries on or revised editions oi tlie 
works of other autliors, and partly of works of 
his own. Adclung gives a complete catalogue 
of them; the principal are — 1. “ Ornatus 
Linguae Latina*,” Niimberg, 1657, 1667, 
1668, 1694, 12mo; 2. “ Kunstspiegel Hoch- 
deutscher Sprachc,” Ntiriiber^, 1649, 8vo., 
an introduction to the art of writing German ; 
3- “ Epistola de Urnis Sepulcralibus,” Num- 
ber^, 1674, 4to.; 4. “ Valerii Catonis Gram- 
matici Dirae, cum Commentario perpetuo,” 
Leiden, 1652, 12mo., is now very rare; 5. 
“ Testimonium Flavianum, sive Epistola: xxx 
de Joseph! Testimonio de Chnsto” {An- 
tiqwitateSf xviii. 4), Nurnberg, 1661, 12mo., 
and also in tlie second volume of Havercamp’s 
edition of “Josephus;” 6. “ C. A. Ruperti, 
Ilistoria Universalis, cum Supplemento, ” 
Niimberg, 16599 8vo., 1699, 8vo. ; Franeker, 
1661, 12mo., 1698, 8vo. This handbook or 
unltersal history of Ruperti was much used 
.tte seventeenth century ; and the four 
jf of Arnold’s continuation of it seem 
prove that , he fulfilled his task wiUi as 
inucfi skill as Ruperti ; 7. “ Philippi Carol! 
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Animadvei'sioiies in Gellium,” Niimberg, 
1661, 12mo., the second edition, together 
with ; 8. “ Philippi Carol! Animadversiones 
in Curtium cum Dissertatione de Curtii Aetate, 
Scriptis, Commentariis, Stylo,” Niimberg, 
1663, 8vo.; 9. “ Hubert! Giphanii et Fraa- 
cis(‘i Guineti Coniraentarii de Justiniano 
Magno cum Pnefatione,” Niimberg, 1660, 
12mo. ; 10. “ Anmerkungen zu Busbequii 
Turkischen Sendschreiben, Nurnberg, 1664, 
12rao., is a commentary on “ Busbequii IjC- 
gationis Turcicce Epistolee iv.,” a German 
translation of which had appeared in Uie 
same year, under the title of “ A. G. von 
Busbek, Vier Sendschreiben der Turkischen 
Bottsschaft, &c.” Niimberg, 1664, 12mo. ; 1 1 . 
“ Prosper! Parisii Numismata Rariora, cum 
Pncfatione C. Arnoldi,” Niimberg, 1683, fol.; 
12. “ Opera Marci Velseri, cum Vita ejub- 
deni,” Niimberg, 1682, fol. ; 13. “ Fragmen- 
tum Petronii Tragurianum cum J. C. Tile- 
bomeni Conjecturis ac Adrian! Valesii et 
J. C. Wagenscilii Dissertationibus Epistoli- 
cis, Aliorumque Jiidiciis,” Nurnberg, 1667, 
8vo. (Jochcr, Allgem. Gelehrten- Lexicon, 
and its Supplement by Adelung ; Will, Niirn- 
bergisches Gelehrten- Lexicon.) W. P. 

ARNOLD, CHRISTOPH, a German pea- 
sant, celebrated for his skill in astronomy, 
was bom at Sommerfeld near Leipzig, m 
the year 1646. His astronomical observa- 
tions brought him in correspondence with 
tlie best astronomers of his time, whom he 
anticipated on more than one occasion. He 
discovered the comet of 1683 eight days 
liefore it was observed by Hevelius of Dan- 
zig, and was the first to call the attention of 
the Leipzig astronomers to that of 1686. He 
acquired still greater reputation by his ob- 
servation of the transit of Mercury over the 
sun in Uie year 1690. On this occasion the 
magistracy of Leipzig not only presented 
him with a sum of money, but exempted him 
for life from the payment of all taxes The 
obseiwatory which he had constmeted on his 
house remained until the year 1794, when it 
was removed on account of its dilapidated 
condition. His observations were published at 
Leipzig in the “ Acta Eraditonim.” He also 
wrote “ Gottliche Gnadenzeichen in eincm 
Sonnenwunder vor Augen gestellt,” Leipzig, 
1692^ 4to. with plates. Schroter named after 
him three valleys in the moon. His cor- 
respondence is preserved in the Rathsbi- 
bliothek at Leipzig. {Conversations Lexicon, 
published by Brockhaus ; Conversations Lex- 
icon, published by Reichenbach; Lalandc,, 
Astronomie, i. 205, 2ud edit.) J. W. J. 

ARNOLD, D., bom in the Low Coun- 
tries, and thence called “ Flandrus,” was one 
of ffie numerous tribe of Flemish musicians 
of whose works, in many cases, we only pos- 
sess the record. He published a set of Ma- 
drigals for 5 voc. in 1608, and a Mass for 
7 vbc. E. T. 

ARNOLD, DANIEL HEINRICH, was 
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bom at Konigsberff, on the 7th of December, 
1706. He studied at Halle, where he took 
the degree of D.D. in 1733. He was after- 
wards professor extraordinary of philosophy 
at the university of Kiini^berg, and one of 
the councillors of the Consistorium. In 1735 
he was appointed ordinary professor of di- 
vinity at the same university; in 1763 he 
became director of the Collemum Frideri- 
cianum; and in 1772 Frederict II., king of 
Prussia, made him his first chaplain at Ko- 
nigsberg. Arnold died on the 30th of July, 
1775. His principal works are: 1. “ Ilis- 
torie der fcinigsbergischen -Universitat,” 
Konigsherg, 1746, 2vols. 8vo. 2. Zusatze 
zu der Kiinigsbergischen Univensitat,"* K6- 
nigsberg, 1756, 8vo. 3. “ Foiigesetzte Zu- 
siitze zu der Historic der Konigsbergischen 
Universitat, nebst Nacbrichten von 311 
Preussischen Gelehrten,” Konigsherg, 1769, 
8vo. 4. “ Veruunft- und scliriftmiissige Ge- 
danken von den Lebenspflichten der Chris- 
ten,” Konigsherg, 1764, 4to. Arnold left se- 
veral works in MSS., among which is “ Pres- 
hytei'ologie von Danzig, Thorn, und West- 
Preusseii.” (Adelung, Supplement to Jocher, 
Allgem. Gelehrten Lexicon.) W. P. 

ARNOLD, FRANZ, a Roman Catholic 
priest at Cologne, was one of the most vio- 
lent, though not one of the most distinguished 
opponents of Luther. Yet Luther was 
obliged to employ his pen against him. Ar- 
nold's works are : 1 . ** Antwort auf das 
BUchlein Lutheri wider den Kaiserlichen 
Abschied,” Dresden, 1531, 4to. 2. “ Der 
unpartbeyische Laye” (without the author’s 
name), Dresden, 1531, 8vo., is a violent 
attack on Luther, who defended himself in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Wider den Meuchler zu 
Dresden” (“ Against the Assassin at Dres- 
den”). 3.“ Auf das Schm'ahbiichlein Luther’s,” 
Dresden, 1531, 4to., which is the answer to 
Luther’s “Assassin.” A more detailed ac- 
count of Arnold is contained in Unschuldige 
NachnehteUt Jahrgang 1733 and 1734, cited 
by Adelung, in his Supplement to Jticher, 
Allgem. Gmehrten- Lexicon. W. P. 

Arnold, duke of Geldern, or Guel- 
DREs, of the house of Egmond. The history 
of this ill-fated prince cannot be well under- 
stood without a sketch of the genealogical 
history of the earlier counts and dukes of 
Geldem and their kinsmeu the dukes of Jii- 
lich and Berg. The first dynasty of the 
counts of Geldem, who had inherited the 
extensive county of Zutphen, became extinct 
with Wichard III., who died in 1061. His 
successor was the husband of his only daugh- 
ter Adelheid, Ofho, lord of Nassau, who 
founded the dynasty of Nassau-Geldern ; one 
of his successors, Reinald II., was created 
duke of Geldem, in 1339. This dynasty 
became extinct with Reinald III., who died 
in 1371. His only sister, Mary, was mar- 
ried to William IV. ^I.), first duke of Jii- 
Hch, by whom she haa two sons, William V. 
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tll.), who became duke of Jiilich by the 
death of his father in 1360, and duke of 
Geldem in 1371 ; and Reinald IV., who, 
after the death of his brother William, in 
1402, succeeded to both his duchies as well 
as to his county of Zutphen. Neither Wil- 
liam nor Reinald had children, and on the 
deatli of Reinald, in 1423, his inheritance 
was claimed by two of his relatives, Arnold, 
lord of Egmond, and Adolphus, duke of 
Berg. 

Arnold of Egmond, the subject of tliis bio- 
graphy, was the grand-nephew of the late 
dukes of Jiilich and Geldern, William and 
Reinald, whose only sister, Jane, had mar- 
ried John, lord of Arkel ; their only daugh- 
ter, Mary, married John, lord of Egmond, 
and the eldest son of this marriage was 
Arnold, mentioned above, who was bom in 
1410. Arnold’s succession to the duchy 
of Geldern and the county of Zutphen re- 
mained undisputed; but havin^r taken pos- 
session of Jiilich he found a rival in Adol- 
phus, duke of Berg. This prince was a 
lineal descendant of Gerhard II., count of 
Julicli and Berg, who lived in the thirteenth 
century, and left two sons, William, who 
founded the branch of the counts and after- 
wards dukes of Jiilich, and Adolphus, the 
younger son, who founded the branch of the 
counts and afterwards dukes of Berg. 

The late duke Reinald, of Jiilich, belonged 
to the elder branch, and duke Adolphus of 
Berg, the idval of Arnold, was his kinsman, 
being descended from the younger branch. 
If the principles of succession among the 
high nobility of Germany had been well 
established, the claims of the duke of Berg 
would have been acknowledged as legal ; but 
not even the succession to allodial property 
was regulated ; and, with respect to countii's 
and duchies, there was originally no succes- 
sion at all, as counts and dukes were only 
high functionaries of the em]^*ror. They 
gradually succeeded in changing the pro- 
vinces which they governed into hereditary 
dominions ; but the emperors, down to the 
close of the eighteenth century, tried to 
check this usurpation, and whenever there 
were several claimants to duchies or coun- 
ties, they endeavoured to maintain the an- 
cient imperial privileges, and to confer va- 
cant fiefs and dignities upon such persons as 
thgr thought most devoted to their interest. 

in 1423 Arnold married Catherine, prin- 
cess of Cleve, a child of eight years of a^e, 
and the emperor Siegmund promised him 
the succession of Julicn. The duke of Berg, 
however, by no means intended to give up 
his rights, and in order to acquire some ad- 
ditional title, he married his son Ropert to 
Mary d’Harcourt, the widow of the Jate 
duke Reinald IV., of Jiilich and Geldem. 
Rupert died without issue in 1429. Arnold 
succeeded in maintaining himself in 
supported by the emperor Sieg^land| duka 
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Philip of Burgundy, and several other 
princes, till after the death of Siegmund, in 
1437, and of his successor Albrecht IL, in 
1439, the Indolent Frederic III. of Austria 
was raised to the imperial dignity, an event 
which contributed to decide Gerlmrd V., the 
successor of duke Adolphus, of Ber^, to take 
up arms against Arnold. A deciinve battle 
between the two rivals was fought not far 
from the town of Jiilich, on St. Hubert’s 
day, the 3rd of November, 1444. Duke Ar- 
nold, who commanded his troops in person, 
and who was assisted by his yoimger brother, 
William, count of Egmond, was entirely de- 
feated : many of his nobles fell, others were 
made prisoners, and the duchy of Julich was 
lost. In memory of this day, which is still 
celebrated at Jtilich, the duke of Berg founded 
the military order of St. Hubert, one of the 
oldest in Europe, and which, after the du- 
chies of Julich and Berg had been inherited 
by the counts Palatines, in 1609, and united 
to Bavaria, in 1778, became and is still 
the first Bavarian order. The consequences 
of that fatal battle were disastrous to the 
finances of duke Arnold, who was obliged 
to ransom many of .the captive nobles. He 
pled^d several of his towns, estates, and 
privileges, but notwithstanding his embar- 
rassed position, he continued to live in a 
splendid style, his chief oWeet being to imi- 
tate the luxurious court of the duke of Bur- 
gundy. If he had only pledged his allodial 
estates, he would not have caused the discon- 
tent of his subjects, but he pledged his ducal 
rights over several towns to nobles who were 
noted for rapacity. He showed himself 
very severe towards other nobles, who ac- 
jeordingly retired to their castles, and refused 
to 4erve him ; and he was unable to main- 
tain peace with the inhabitants of Nymegen, 
then a free imperial town, of which count 
Byland was “ burggraf,” or the emperor’s 
vicar. This count By land was a most artful 
muni in whom duke Arnold put great con- 
fidenoA which the count only used to ruin 
the dtSe in the opinion of his subjects. They 
were indeed generally discontented witli tlie 
duke’s government, but they liked his per- 
sonal character: he was jovial, generous, 
and liberal, and although he was sometimes 
arbitrary and severe, it was rather the con- 
sequence of bad humour than of a bad cha- 
racter* Ha was very whimsical; and he 
loved and hated to excess. He could com- 
^andr but he could not govern ; yet he was 
;:|i|Llpus of author!^, and the slightest diso- 
q^N^ance roused his passion. 

The disorder of his government caused 
civil troubles, and his adversaries having 
succe^ed in persuading Prince Adolphus, 
the only son of Arnold, to protect them against 
the arbitrary measures of his father, that' 
deadly enmity arose between father and son, 
an acoDupt of which has been givep in the 
history /of Adolphus, Duke of Gueldres. 


After Arnold had been confined in the castle 
of Buren, Adolphus, who was a cruel man, 
chose his gaoler and guardians among his 
father’s bitterest enemies ; and be often went 
to Buren and abused his old fiither in the most 
outrageous way, hoping to force him to abdi- 
cate. But Adolphus cud not obtain his pur- 
pose : the duke defended his rights with the 
utmost obstinacy. The moral tortures to 
which he was thus exposed during a five 
years* captivity did not break his character ; 
and in the interview which he had with his 
son, in 1470, in the camp of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, at Hesdin, he treated his 
son as if he were in the ftill possession of his 
power, and Adolphus were his rebellious 
vassal. The captivity of Arnold excited the 
compassion of all Europe, and as the dukes of 
Geldcrn were allied by marriage and de- 
scent to several royal or reigning families, 
Adolphus and his allies, the citizens of Ny- 
megen, were frequently urged by foreign 
princes to restore tlie old uuke to liberty. 
The letters written for this purpose by the 
emperor and the pope, who calls the duke's 
captivity an unnatural outrage, and an offence 
to the whole Christian world, are given by 
Pontanus. Pontanus also gives letters of the 
young King James III. of Scotland, the grand- 
son of Arnold, to Adolphus and the citizens of 
Nymegen ; the mother of James 111. and wife 
of James 11. was Mary, tlie eldest daughter of 
Arnold, The mediation of Charles tlie Bold 
in the differences between Arnold and his 
son was one of the most illegal, arbitrary, 
and rapacious proceedings recoidcd in his- 
tory, and can only be compared with Napo- 
leon’s treacherous conduct towards Charles 
IV. and his son, Ferdinand VII. of Spain. 
Charles the Bold wanted the duchy of Gel- 
dem, which with its dependency, the ex- 
tensive county of Zutphen, formed a link 
between his possessions in the southern parts 
of the Netherlands and those .in the nor^m 
. pai% and offered him at the same time a solid 
footing on the Lower Rhine. Charles not 
only treacherously seized Adolphus, but 
brought him as knight of the golden fieece 
before the assembly of the knights of that 
order, who declared him to have forfeited his 
duchy, though Adolphus, as a nrince of the 
empire, could only be summonea by the em- 
peror, and tried by the princes of the empire. 
On the other hand Charles abused his ascend- 
ency over the old duke Arnold, to prsuade 
him to sell his duchy to him (1472^ which 
the poor duke did ; but this act was null and 
voi(C and was an infraction of the rights of 
succession of Prince Adolphus, as well as of 
Count William of Egn^u and his descend- 
ency. After having ced^^the inherit- 
ance of his ancestors to a i:apaci6i)s eonqueror, 
Arnold retired to Grave on the Maas, where 
he died in 1473. He was interred in ftie 
church at Grave, where his toaodltexists. To 
his last moments he loved Jills soft notwith- 
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standing his unnatural conduct, and all the 
feelings of hatred and enmity which he had 
utter^ against him were only die result of 
transient passion. After the death of Charles 
the Bold and Adolphus, in 1477, the duchy 
of Greldem yielded to Mary, the daughter of 
Charles, and her husband, Maximilian of 
Austria, who had Charles, the only son and 
heir of Adolphus, educated under his super- 
intendence. When Charles was of age he 
escaped to Geldem, where he found numerous 
partizans, with whose assistance he defended 
himself successfully a^iust Maximilian. 
After the accession of Cliarles V. in 1519, 
the position of the Duke of Geldem became 
very critical, as he was assailed by numerous 
and well directed forces, but he evinced the 
qualities of an accomplished general, and after 
a long struggle forced the emperor to jp’ant him 
the possession of his duchy, on condition that 
the emperor should be his successor in case the 
duke should die without issue. Duke Cliarles 
was married to Elizabeth of Brunswick, but 
their marriage having proved childh‘ss, 
Charles V. acquired the possession of (Jel- 
dem, after the death of Duke Charles, in 
1538. 

The captivity of Duke Arnold has fur- 
nished the subject of a fine picture of Rem- 
brandt, which represents the outside of the 
gaol of Bureii ; the head of the old duke is 
visible at an open window, and before it 
stands Prince Adolphus, who threatens his 
father with his raised fist. This picture is 
in tlie Royal (Jallery (Museum) at Berlin. 
(Pontanus, Historia Gdrica^ p. 41G, &c.) 

W. P. 

ARNOLD, GEORG, bom in 1531, at 
Chemnitz in the present kingdom of Saxony, 
studied jurisprudence at several universities 
in Germany, France, and Italy. He took 
the degree of doctor in law at Pisa, and was 
afterwards chancellor of the chapter of 
Naumburg. This was an important post, 
as Naumburg was a sovereign bishopric, 
which was disputed between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and had become 
remarkable in the history of the Reform- 
ation, from the time when Amsdorf [Ams- 
dorf] was consecrated bishop of Naumburg 
by Luther in 1542, the first Protestant bishop 
mentioned in history. Arnold is the author 
of ** Vita Mauritii Electoris Saxoni®,” a 
valuable biography of the elector Moritz of 
Saxony, the enterprising ally, and afterwards 
opponent, of the emperor Charles V. It is 
contained in Mencken, “Scriptores Rerum 
Germanloarum.’* A Gennan translation of 
it by David Schipner and John G. Arnold, 
the cousin of Geoi^, was published by Im- 
manuel W^r, in^l George Arnold died 
on the aoth of September, 1588. (Jocher, 
AU^, GeUhHmrjjsxieon.) W. P. 

Arnold, georoe, organist of the 
Bishop of ^^Wberg, was born in the Tyrol 
abqut th#milKecu the seventeenth century, 
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whore he was first known as organist of Inn- 
spmek. He published the following works : — 
1. “ Cantionum Sacramm de tempore,” 
&c. 2. ‘‘Tres Motettos de nomine Jesu.” 
.3. “Cantiones et Sonett®, 1,2, 3, et 4vio- 
linis accommodat® cum basso gcnerali,” 1659. 
4. ** Cantionum Sacrarum de tempore et sanc- 
tis, a 4, 5, 6, et 7 voc. ac instrament. con- 
cert,” 1661. 5. “ Psalmi Vespertini, 4 aut 2 

voc. et duobus violinis concertantibus, vel. 
7, 10, 15 ad placitum,” 1667. 6. “ Missa- 
nimQuateruio, cum 9 voc. pars Ima.,” 1673; 
Idem, pars 2da., 1675. 7. “Tres Miss® pro 
defuuctis, et alia laudativa, a 4, 5, et 7 
voc. et 3 vel. 4 violinis ad placitum,” 1676. 
(Cornelius a Beughem, Bibliographia Ma- 
thematica.) E. T. 

ARNOLD, GEORGE DANIEL, Profes- 
sor of Law at Sti’assburg, was bom in that 
city, on the 18th of February, 1780. He 
was left an orphan, and in destitute circum- 
stances at an early age. His biographer has 
not recorded the means by which he procured 
a university education; but after studying 
at Strassburg, under Oberlin, Koch, and 
Schweighauser, he prosecuted his studies at 
more than one other Gennan university. At 
Gottingen he attended the lectures of Hugo 
on Roman law, of Martens on international 
law, of Hecren on history, and of Heyne on 
classical antii^uity. 

On the invitation of Koch, Arnold visited 
Paris, about the year 1806. On account of 
his talents and acquirements, he was a|)- 
poinUul to lecture on the Code Civil, at the 
law-school of Coblenz, which was then a part 
of the empire. In 1810 the grand-maitre 
of the university listened to his entreaties, 
and transferred him to the chair of history at 
Strassburg. In 1811 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Roman Law, on which he continued 
to lecture till his death, which occurred on 
the 1 8th of February, 1829. In addkmn to 
his lectures on Roman Law, he delivqpl^ an- 
nual courses on the History of Juris j^odence 
and on International Law. .vV 

In 1820 Arnold was nominated a m^ber of 
the Prefefs Council for the department of 
Bas lihin, but soon resigned the office. He 
made a tour through Italy before commencing 
his professional labours at Coblenz, and visited 
England, principally, it would appear, for the 
sake of seeing Oxford, about 1828. In the 
midst of his profession^ avocations he found 
time for literary pursuits. The only legal 
work published by Arnold was a textrb(M)k 
of the Roman Law, as it is to be found in the 
compilations of Justinian, with a parallel be- 
tween it and the Code Napoleon : “ Elementa 
Juris Civilis Justinianei ; cum Codice Napo- 
leon et reliquis legum Codicibus collate,'* 
Strassburg aud Paris, 8vo., 1812. His literary 
essays consisted of contributions to the jour- 
nals. Two only of these have been publiriied 
separately : — 1 . A fragment of a prmected lite- 
rary history of Alsace, entitled “ Notice Lit- 
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t^raire sur les Pobtes Alsaciens/* Parts, 8vo. 
1806. 2. “ Le Lundi de la Pentecote, Come- 
die en cinq actes, et en vers, en dialecte Stras- 
bourgeois,” Strassburg, 8vo. 1816. This 
latter piece is valuable as a picture of the 
manners of the citizens of Strassburg, and a 
repertory of its dialect and. traditional jokes. 
Gdthe has pronounced a high eulogium on 
this work, in his “ Kunst und Altertlmrn.” 

A number of fuueral orations, delivered on 
the occasion of Arnold’s death, were pub- 
lished in a small octavo volume, at Strassburg, 
in 1829. {Supplement to the IJmjraphie 
Universelle.) *W. W. 

ARNOLD, GOTTFRIED, a Protestant 
divine of great reputation, wjis bom at An- 
naberg in Saxony, either on the 4th or on the 
5th of Septenilwr, 1666. He studied at Wit- 
tenberg, and in 1697 became professor of 
history at the University of Giessen ; but he 
gave up that place in the same year. He 
was afterwards appointed minister of St. Ja- 
cob’s at Perleberg, in Brandenburg, and his- 
toriographer of Frederic I., king of Prussia. 
His obstinate temper brought upon him many 
quarrels and literary feuds, and was the cause 
of his death. Some-recruiters having entered 
his church and seized some young men to 
whom he was going to administer the eucha- j 
rist, he got into a violent passion, the con- | 
sequence of which was an inflammatory fever, 
of which he died in ten days, on the 30th of 
Majr, 1714. Arnold is the author of a pro- 
digious number of works, chiefly on theolo- 
gical and ecclesiastical matters, a complete 
catalogue of which is given by Colcr and 
Strieder cited below. He showed a remark- 
able tendency to mysticism, and was charged 
by the orthodox Lutherans with having 
professed heretical doctrines. His ecclesias- 
tical history was especially attacked, and was 
noticed as an extraordinary work not only in 
Germany but also in foreign countries, as we 
may see from the English work — “Certain 
Queries, with their Answers, byway of intro- 
duction to the Rev. Mr. Godfrey Arnold’s 
‘ Impartial History of the Church and Here- 
ticks,’ translated from the High Dutch,” 
London, 1744, 8vo. His biographer, Colerus, 
a very orthodox Lutheran, known by his 
writings against Spinosa, judges him very un- 
favourably. “ If learning,” says he, “ con- 
sists in a general knowledge of a great num- 
ber of bwks, combined with the talent of 
making a new book out of several old ones, 
and of representing old errors under a new 
form, Arnold was certainly a learned man ; 
but if learning is the knowledge of useful 
and necessary tilings, combined with a sound 
judgment, and represented in such a way as 
to become nsefhl to others as well as to the 
author himself, Aniold did not belong to the 
class of truly learned men.” Colerus also 
says that Arnold despised Latin because it 
was the language of Antichrist, and that he I 
did. not know Greek. But this is very ex- | 
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aggerated; Arnold wrote Latin very weU, 
but, misled by fanaticism, in his later years 
he puiqiosely adopted a barbarous style, on 
the ground of Latin being the language of 
Antichrist. The principal works of Arnold 
are — 1. Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzer- 
Historie, von Anfang des Neuen Testaments 
bis 1688,” Frankfort, 1699 — 1700, three 
vols. fol. ; 2nd edit. 1729, four vols. 4to ; 
3rd edit., Leipzig, 1 732, four vols. 4to. ; 
4th e^t. Schaffhausen, 1 740 — 1 743, three vols. 
fol. A Dutch translation of it was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, 1701 — 1729, two vols. 
fol. Arnold was accused of having misre- 
presented and cornipted the whole of eccle- 
siastical history — a reproach which was more 
dictated by fanaticism than by criticism, but 
it induced him to justify himself in a work 
entitled “ Supplemcnta, Emcndata, et Illus- 
trata zur Kirchen- und Ketzer- Historie,” 
Frankfort, 1703, 4to : 1716, 4to., which is 
also contained in the later editions of the 
“ Kirchen- und Ketzer-Hlstorie.” 2. “ Erste 
Licbe, Oder Wahre Abbildung der ersten 
Christen,” Frankfort, 1 700, fol., ran through 
five editions in 4to. and in fol., and was trans- 
lated into Dutch at Amsterdam, 1701. Ar- 
nold was led to write this book from read- 
ing Cave’s works on Primitive Christianity 
( “ Apostolici ” and “ Ecclesiastici”). It is 
divided into eight books : thej first treats of 
the duties observed by the primitive Chris- 
tians towards God ; the second, on their pub- 
lic and private worship ; the third, on their 
conduct towards each o&er ; the fourth^ on 
their duties with regard to their own persons ; 
the fifth, on their conduct towards the wicked 
and impious ; the sixth, on their private and 
domestic life; the seventh, on their graces 
and miraculous gifts ; and the eighth, on the 
decline of Christianity. 3. “ Historisch- 
Theologische Betrachtungen merkwiirdiger 
Wahrheiten,” Frankfort, 1709, another de- 
fence of his Ecclesiastical History, which is 
now very scarce. 4. “ Leben der Glaiibigen 
in den Zwei letzten Jahrhunderten,” Halle, 
1718, 1732, contains the lives of eminent 
divines, such as Luther, Amd, &c. 5. “ His- 
toria et Descriptio Theologise Mysticse seu 
Theosopbise arcanie et reconditae, itemque 
veterum et novorum Mysticorum,” Frankfort, 
1703, 8vo. This work made some learned 
Jesuits believe and affirm that Arnold had 
adopted the Roman Catholic faith. 6. “ Des 
Heiligen dementis Historie, &c.” Berlin, 
1702, 8vo. 7. “ Eheliches und Unvereh- 
lichtes Leben der ersten Christen,” Frank- 
fort, 1714 (?), 8vo.; 2nd edit 1732, 8vo. 
A treatise concerning the celibacy and mar- 
ried state of the first Christians, cited by 
Jdcher, probably by mistake, as “ Eheliches 
und unenliches Leben der.ersten Christen.” 
'8. “Historia Cognationis Spiritualis inter 
Christianos receptee,” 1702, 8vo. j 1703. 9. 
“ Geistliche Gestalt eines Evangelischen 
Lehrers, &c.,” Halle, 1704, dlb. ; Leipzig, 
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\ 723. 10. “ Evangelisclie Botschaft der Ilerr- 
Ibbkclt Gottes in Jesu Christo/* Frankfort, 
1706, Leipzig, 1727, 4to. 11. ** Wahres 
Christenthum des Alton Testaments,** Frank- 
fort, 1707, 4to. His historical productions 
are less numerous and less valuable than his 
works on religion and ecclesiastical history. 
The following two deserve to be noticed : — 

12. “ Disserttttio de Hermuiiduris/* Witten- 
berg, 1 689, 4to., written in not inelegant Latin. 

13. “ Historia Georgii Ducis Saxoniae,** 

Giessen, IG97, 4to. The library of the Bri- 
tish Museum contains only two of tlie works 
of Arnold. 14. “Endliche.Vorstellung seiner 
Lehre und Bekantuiss auff Hrn Vieles (Viel 
was one of his greatest opponents), seines 
Censoris, und M. Corvini Anschuldigungen,** 
and the Dutch translation of the “ Kircheu- 
und Ketzer-Geschichte.** The account of 
Jbeher (^Allgetneines Gelehrten~ Lexicon') is 
incomplete ; Adeluug (^Supplement to .1 ocher) 
gives a few bibliographical additions, but re- 
fers to several ori^nal sources, among which 
the anonymous biography of Arnold, entitled 
“ Gottfried Arnold’s Gedoppelter Lebenslauf, 
wovon dereine von ihm selbst auf gesetzt wor- 
den," Leipzig and Gardelegcn, 1716, 4to., is 
the more remarkable, as, though one of the 
two biographies therein is said to be an auto- 
biography, the other is written with inij^ar- 
tiality, and does not contain such fanatical 
charges and injurious epithets as the work of 
Colerus. The “ Dictionnaire Historique** of 
Chaufepie contains a very good account of Aiv 
nold. (J. Ch. Colerus, Historia Gothfredi 
Arnoldiy ^c. Pramissa est Dissertaiio Critica 
de CorruptoribtisHistoricBEcclesiasticce/’ Wit- 
tenberg, 1718, 8vo. This work was preceded 
by tlic same author’s Summarische Nachricht 
von G. ArnohTs Leh&i und Schriften, Wit- 
tenberg, 1717, 8vo. Strieder, IJessiscbe 
Gelehrten-Geachichtcj vol. i.) W. P. 

ARNOLD, HEINRICH,’ a Courlander, 
lived in the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He translated Chytrajus “ De Statu 
Ecclesim Gnncae** into German, which was 
published in 1584, 4to., according to Gadc- 
bush, Lievldndiache Biblioiheh, cited by 
Adelung, in his Supplement to J ocher , A llgem, 
Gelehrten Lexicon. W. P. 

ARNOLD or ARNOLDUS, JOANNES 
BERGELLA'NUS, lived in the first part of 
the sixteenth century, and was bom at Ber- 
gel in Franconia. For some time he was 
corrector in a prinlin^ffice at Mainz. In 
1541 he published **Poema de Chalcogra- 
phise Inventione,** a short eulogy on the art 
of printing, which is in the thira volume of 
Joannes, ** Scriptores Historic Moguntins,** 
in the first volume of Wolf, “ Monumenta 
l^rpi^aphica,” in the second volume of 
* archand, “ Histoire de rimprimerie,** and 
in some otiier collections of earlier typogra- 
^cal productions cited by Adelung; in bis 
to Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrten 
Lexum. ♦ W.P. 
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ARNOLD, JOHANN CHRISTIAN, was 
bom at Weisseiifels, on the 2nd of February, 
1724. In the year 1755 he became Extraor- 
dinary professor of Philosophy, and in 1759 
Ordinary Professor of Physics, at the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. He died on the 9th of J uly, 
1765. His works are: 1. “ Dissertatio de 
Viribus vivis earundemque Mensura,” Er- 
langen, 17.54, 4to. 2. “ Dissertatio de Ca- 
lore, Motu particularum Corporis coque 
rotatorio circa Axes neutiquam explicando/* 
Erlangen, 1754, 4to. 3. “ De Salium Aqua 
solutorum quibusdam phajnomenis,** Erlan- 
gen, 1755, 4to. 4. De Thermometri sub 
Campana Antliie pneumaticte suspensi Varia- 
tionibus,” Erlangen, 1757, 4to. 5. He trans- 
lated into German Bonnet’s “ Recherchos 
sur rUsage des Feuillcs dans les Plantes,” 
Niiniberg, 1764, 4to. 6. He took part in 
the Gennan translation of Montaigne’s Essays, 
in three volumes, Leipzig, 1753, 8vo. ; and he 
contributed translations to the “ Allgemeine 
Magazin,” and memoirs to the “ Fmnkische 
Sammluiigen.” (Meusel, Lexikon der Teut- 
schen Schrijlstcller.) J. W. J. 

ARNOLD, JOHANN GERHARD, was 
l)oni on the I7tli of August, 1637, at Fried- 
berg-in-the-Wetterau, and studied divinity 
at Strassburg. In 1668 he was appointed 
conrector at the gymnasium of Durlaeh in 
Baden, and in 1684 he became head master 
of this school, and was appointed councillor 
in the Consistorium. During the war with 
France he lost all his property and fled to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he was ap- 
pointed rector of the gymnasium, which 
office he held till 1716. He died on the 7th 
of March, 1717. He has written : 1. “ Dis- 
sertatio de Nuina Pompilio,” Durlaeh, 1670, 
4to. 2. “ Jurisconsiiltus Livius cum Addi- 
tamentis variis et Pra^fatioue amplissima,” 
Frankfort, 1 696, 2 vols. 8vo. 3. “ Tabulro 
Philosophic^,” Frankfort, 1697, fol. ; second 
and au^eiited editition, 1712, fol. 4.“ Fort- 
setzung der Einlcitung Pufendorfs in die 
Histone der Europaischen Staaten,” Frank- 
fort, 1703. This continuation of Pufendorfs 
“ History of the European States” was trans- 
lated into Latin by J. Fr. Cramer. (Ade- 
lung, Supplement to Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrt^ 
en-Lexicon.) W. P. 

ARNOLD, JOHANN GOTTFRIED, an 
eminent performer on, and composer for, the 
violoncello, was bom February 1, 1773, at 
Niedemhall in Hohenlohe. He received the 
musical education which forms a part of 
school instruction in Germany, and at a very 
early age began to turn it to good account. 
His predilection for the violoncello was ma- 
nifested when a child, for he saved up the 
pence earned by sinmng at funerals, until, at 
seven years of age, he was enabled to possess 
himself of a violoncello. Without the aid of 
re^lar instruction, but giuded by natural 
talent, and improved by constant practice, 
bis performance astonished all who heard 
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him. He was unfortunately placcd^t the , 
age of eleven, under the tuition of one of the 
town musicians of Liiiizelsau, from whom he 
learned little, and whose brutal severity shat- 
tered his constitution and shortened his life. 
At the expiration of five years of bondage he 
was placed (in 1790) under his uncle, Fried- 
rich Adam Arnold, in the court orchestra at 
Wertheim. Here he found every induce- 
ment to study and practice— he was asso- 
ciated with good performers, and heard and 
played the best music. Having exercised 
himself in composition under Herr Franken- 
stein, the ka{)ellmeister of the place, he pro- 
duced several concertos for his instrument. 
The reputation he had now acquired in the 
town and neighbourhood where he resided 
induced him m ITS.*!) to visit Switzerland: 
but the war, which then desolated so large a 
portion of Europe, rendered this and a sulise- 
quent journey in Germany profitless. Anxious 
for ftirthcr improvement, he then went to Re- 
gensburg, where he studied under Willmann, 
a celebrated violoncello player, for some 
months, lie afterwards visited Berlin, and 
then Hamburg, where he had the advantage 
of hearing Bernard. Romberg, by whom his 
style of performance was perfected. In 1797 
he was engaged in the orchestra of the theatre 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he was also 
extensively employed as a teacher. He en- 
gaged diligently in the work of composition, 
especially for his own instrument, for which 
he produced a new concerto every year, be- 
sides solos, duets, and trios. Five of his vio- 
loncello concertos were published by Andre 
of Ofibnbach. He also wrote a siufonia, 
which was so successful as to induce him to 
commence another : this, however, he did 
not live to finish. His health had been de- 
clining for some years ; and he died July 26, 
1806, in his thirty-fourth year. 

“ Arnold,” says his biographer, “ was a 
complete master of his instrument. His tone 
was enchanting— his allegros were full of 
fire, and his passages were executed with a 
degree of certainty and ease that showed 
they were to him no longer difficulties. His 
adagios were exquisite — he had here pro- 
posed to himself as a model the most finished 
specimens of the vocal art, and in his later 
years singers might have leattied polish and 
expression from his playing. Every year 
increased the circle of his friends ; and 1 can 
scarcely believe that so pure, so benevolent, 
so excellent a man could have had an enemy.” 
(^MmiccUiscke Zeitunq, Jahrgang xii.) E. T. 

ARNOLD, JOHN, one of the greatest im- 
provers of the marine chronometer, was bom 
at Bodmin in Cornwall, in the year 1744, 
according to Gorton’s ** Biographical Dic- 
tionary.” At the usual age he was appren** 
ticed to his father, who was a watchmaker in 
the above town ; .but, having quarrelled with 
him, he quitted his service, and went to Hol- 
land, where, being found in very destitute 
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circumstances by a mrson who took pity on 
him, and interested himself in his behalf, he 
obtained employment for several years at the 
Hague. He subsequently returned to Eng- 
land, and obtained a scanty living as an 
itinerant mechanic, by repairing watches, 
clocks, guns, &c., and doing any odd job that 
fell in his way ; until, being recommended to 
a gentleman from Loudon, who was acci- 
dentally at 9t. Albans, to put his repeater in 
repair, his superior talent was seen, and he 
was induced to remove to London. The 
gentleman who thus discovered his ingenuity 
established him in business in Devereux- 
court near the Temple, and he also intro- 
duced him to the notice of George III., who 
presented him with a sum of lod/. to enable 
him to commence experiments for the im- 
provement of chronometers. He was subse- 
quently assisted by several sums from the 
Board of Longitude for the same purpose; 
and he made many chronometers for the 
East India Company, who then used a far 
greater number than were required for go- 
venmient vessels. 

The improvements introduced by Arnold 
are too numerous and of too technical a 
character to be fully described here; but 
those which attracted most notice were the 
detached escapement, which allows the vibra- 
tions of the balance, which is the real mea- 
surer of time, to l)e more feee and equal tlian 
in an ordinary timepiece, by completely de- 
taching it, during the greater part of each 
vibration, from the train of wheels ; and the 
expansion-balance, which, being formed of 
two metals of unequal expansibility, varies 
in form in such a manner with changes of 
temperature as to vibrate in nearly equal 
periods of time at any degree of heat or cold 
to which a chronometer can be exposed. 
Subsequent discoveries have proved that the 
principle of the expansion-balance, as used 
by Arnold, is radically defective when the 
instmment is liable to considerable changes 
of temperature ; yet it was a great improve- 
ment upon the principle introduced by Har- 
rison, which consisted in applying a compen- 
sation for changes of temperature to the ba- 
VoMce-sprimjy on the same plan as the regu- 
lator of a common watch, excepting that 
the compensation apparatus was self-acting, 
instead of having to be altered by hand. 
Since the time of Arnold the comi^nsation- 
balance has been used almost universally, 
and with scarcely any alteration from the 
form in which he left it. Both the detached 
escapement and an inferior form of the com- 
pensation-balance had been previously in- 
vented by the eminent French chronometer- 
maker Le Roy, as may be seen feom a 
Memoir by him on the best method of mea- 
suring time, which was pnbliidied in 1770, 
with the narrative of a voyage which had 
. been undertaken by tiie French Gfovemment 
for the triaf of his chronometers, or marine 
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watches; but it is the opinion of Mr. Dent, 
whose long partnership with the son of Ar- 
nold gave him ample opportunities of esLa- 
mining his experimental models and memo- 
randa, that he was totally unacquainted witli 
the inventions of Le Roy, and dial he brought 
both of the above inventions to a state of 
comparative perfection b)r a long and patient 
series of experiments, which esUblish a toler- 
ably clear case of independent invention. In 
the case of the expansion-balance, indeed, it 
is Wdly necessary to contest this poin^ as Le 
Roy represents it in a form totally difierent 
from ^t of Arnold, and far less efficient, 
and also because he states that Ke abandoned 
it as not possessing sufficient “ solidity,'' or 
strength and certainty, and adopted in its 
stead an ingenious, though less convenient, 
mercurial compensation. Two experimental 
watches made by Arnold, and now in the 
possession of tlie Royal ^ciety, appear to 
contain his first attempts at the detached 
escapement ; but we are not aware that any 
description has appeared of these curious re- 
lics, the nature of which was very imper- 
fectly known until they came into uie hands 
of Mr. Dent for repair. 

Another very important improvement in- 
troduced by Arnold, and adopted by all his 
successors, was what is commonly called tlie 
cylindrical balance-spring, which is more 
perfect in its action than the ordinary spiral 
balance-spring. He appears also to have 
been the first to make balance-springs of gold, 
for tlie sake of avoiding corrosion ; and he 
applied sUver and platinum to the formation 
of balances, in order to avoid the evils which 
had been discovered to arise, during a thunder- 
stomi, from the magnetism of steel. In 
addition to his mechanical improvements, 
Arnold may be considered the first munnfuc- 
turer of chronometers in England, or the first 
who, by systematizing the business of chro- 
nometer-making, reduced the price of tliose 
important machines to such an amount as to 
render them generally available. 

In 1780 Arnold published, by pennission 
of the Board of longitude, “ An Account 
kept during Thirteen Mouths in the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, of the going of a 
Pocket Chronometer” made by him, with 
his newly-invented balance-spring, and his 
expansion-balance, in which he observes that 
the greatest difiercnce from mean time shown 
by his chronometer in any one day had never 
amounted to four seconds of time, or one mile 
of longitude, which, he observed, enabled it 
to determine the longitude to as great preci- 
sion as the latitude was generally determined^ 
and during the thirteen months there were 
but three days on which the difference 
amounted to three seconds a day. The 
whole accumulated error of the thirteen 
months was not greater than the difference 
to which two obscrvatioiis of the moon on 
the same day were liable. He had then, he i 
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states, *applied himself for nearly thirteen 
years to the improvement of the chronometer, 
and he continued to do so until his deatli, on 
the 25th of August, 1799. Though a highly 
ingenious man, he was not a very expert or 
delicate workman, and the models made by 
his own hand are comparatively clumsy ; but 
Eamshaw, who was one of his assistants, and 
who subsequently obtained notice as a labourer 
in the same department of ingenuity, was well 
able to make up for this deficiency of me- 
chanical dexterity. 

Shortly after the death of Arnold, Eam- 
shaw laid claims before the Board of longi- 
tude, which Arnold's son, the late John Roger 
Arnold, who died on the 26th of February, 
1843, thought fit to contest, in the name of 
his father. This occasioned a long contest, 
which terminated in the decision of the 
Boaixl to award an equal reward to Iwth; 
and consequently, in Deceml)er, 180.5, they 
voted such sums to Earnshaw, and to the 
younger Arnold, on behalf of his father, as 
would make 3000/. to each, with the sums 
wh'ch they had previously received from the 
Board to enable them to prosecute tlieir ex- 
periments; and in the following year the 
Board published, in a thin qimrto volume, 
illustrated with plates, ** Explanations of 
Time-keepers constructed by Mr. Thomas 
Eamshaw and the late John Arnold.” In 
addition to this and the above-mentioned 
pamphlet, the following publications may be 
consulted for an account of Arnold's improve- 
ments ; — “ A Letter from Mr. Christian Meyer, 
Astronomer to the Elector Palatine, on the 
going of a new Pendulum Clock made by 
Mr. J. Arnold, and set up in the Elector’s 
Observatory at Manheim : from the Ger- 
man,” lx)ndon, 1781, 4to. “On the Lon- 
gitude ; in a Letter to the Commissioners of 
that Board, containing Remarks on the Ac- 
counts given of a (/lock at Manheim, and 
that of a Pocket Chronometer at Greenwich, 
l)oth made by Mr. J. Arnold,” London, 
1781, 4to. “An Answer to an Anonymous 
Letter on the Longitude,” London, 1782, 4to. 
“ Explanation of the Escapement of Mr. 
Arnold’s Timekeeper,” Loudon, 1804, 4to. 
{Geniletnan' s Magazitu:, Ixix. 726; Watt, 
Bibliotheca Britannim ; Catalogue of Prirtied 
Books in the British Mnseuniy 1841; Rees, 
CuclojHzdiay art. “Chronometer;” Private 
Imormation 1 J. T. S, 

ARNOLD, JOSEPH, M.D., was l)orn at 
Beccles in Sufiblk, in 1783, and ^ was 
brought up to the profession of medicine. 
After the termination of an apprenticeship 
to a surgeon and apothecary, he removed 
to Edinburgh, where he continued his stu- 
dies, and obtained his diploma. Having 
faiM in his attempts to establish himself as 
a physician, he entered the naval service in 
1808 as an assistant-surgeon on board the 
Victory ; and he subsequently filled the office 
of surgeon to several ships successively, until. 
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1814, when his ship was put out of commis- 
sion. Being much devoted to natural his- 
tory, he then obtained an office on board the 
Northumberland, a convict-ship going to Bo- 
tany Bay ; and while in New South Wales 
he formed a valuable collection of natural 
objects, which were unfortunately destroyed 
by fire at Batavia. During his detention at 
Java in consequence of this accident. Dr. 
Arnold became acquainted with Sir Thomas 
Stamford liaffles, who was then governor of 
that island ; and, after returning for a time 
to England, he went to Sumatra with Sir 
Thomas, on his appointment as lieutenant- 
governor of Fort Marlborough, the seat of 
the English government there. Arnold went 
in the capacity of naturalist, at the recom- 
mendation of Sir Joseph Banks, and under 
the patronage of the East India Company ; 
but shortly after arriving at his destination 
his fatiguing exertions in an unhealthy cli- 
mate brought on a fever, of which he died, 
at Padang, July 26, 1818, in his thirty-fifth 
year. Besides his inaugural thesis. Dr. Ar- 
nold contributed some papers to the scientific 
criodicals of the day, and he left behind 
im numerous valuable manuscript^, some of 
which are on the subject of naval surgery. 
He also bequeathed a large collection of fos- 
sils and shells to the Linnoean Society, of 
which he was a member. ( Gentleman* s Ma- 
qazine, vol. xc. part i. pp. 182-184.) J. T. S. 
‘ ARNOLD or ARNOLDUS, LAUREN- 
TIUS, a jurist, lived during the latter part 
of the sixteenth and in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He was a native of 
Freistadt in Silesia. Arnold was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of criminal law, 
and held the important office of chancellor 
of the episcopal chapter of Lebus. He is 
the author of, 1 . “ Peinliche Gerichtshand- 
lung,*’ Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1576, fol., 
which is a commentary on the “ Carolina,” 
or the criminal code issued by the emperor 
Charles V. 2. “ Collatio Philosophic Mo- 
ralis cum Jure Scripto,” Frankfort-ou-the- 
Oder, 1606, 4to., one of the earlier attempts 
to establish a philosoplw of law. He also 
wrote ** Tractatus de Torturis,” and some 
other productions. (Konig, Bihlioth, Vetus 
et AovUt p. 64 ; Jocher, Allgem, Gelehrten- 
Lexicon, and Adelung, Svpp.) W. P. 

ARNOLD, Abbot of LiinKCK, hence called 
An.oldus Lubecensis. He was first a Bene- 
dictine monk in the ^gidicn-Kloster (Mo- 
nastery of St. Giles) at Brunswick, and is 
also said to have been provost at Hildesheim. 
He went to Lubeck about the year 1176, and 
was the first abbot of the monastery of St. 
John there. He was living in the year 1212, 
but the pi'ecise time of his death is not known. 
He continued the Chronicle of Helmold from 
the year 1171 to 1209, under the title “Dere- 
lictorum Helmeidi Supplementum.” The 
first editor of these works was Sigismundus 
Schorkelius, who printed them at Frankfort 
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in 1556 and 1573, in 4to., with die title 
“ Chronica Slavorum Helmoldi et Arnold!.” 
Schorkelius, however, gives only the first 
nine chapters of the first book of Arnold's 
continuation. The second editor was Reine- 
rus Reiiieccius, whose edition, printed at 
Frankfort in 1.581, fol., gives all Arnold’s 
continuation, with the exception of the last 
five chapters of the sixth book, which were 
printed by Erpoldus Lindebrogius, for the 
first, time, . in his work “ Scriptonim de 
Rebus Germanic Septentrionalibus Syntag- 
mata,” Frankfort, 16i)9 and 1630, and Ham- 
burg, 1706, fol. Henricus Bangertus gives 
the whole of the continuation in his edition, 
printed at Imbeck in 1659,in4to. ; reprinted 
m 1702, with die addition of Jo. Moller’s 
‘ Diatriha de Helmoldo ac ejus Continuatori- 
bus.” This edition is the most accurate. 
Arnold's work has also been printed in other 
collections. Vossius remarks that Aniold is 
more accurate in his statements relating to 
the Slavonians than in that part of his work 
which treats of the affairs of Italy, Sicily, 
and the Greeks. (Vossius, De Histories La^ 
tinis^ p. 418 ; Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine 
Encuclojnidie ; Mollerus, Ciinbria Literata, 
ii. 41— 43.) J.W.J. 

ARNOLD VON MELCIITHAL. [Mklch- 

THAT..] 

ARNOLD or ARNO'LDUS, NICO- 
LA'US, was born at Lesna in Poland, on the 
17th of December, 1618. His father, who 
died early, was probably a Bohemian re- 
fugee, for he was a Calvinist of the Bohe- 
mian creed, which religion his son Nicolas 
was brought up in at lA^isna, where Come- 
nius, a well-known scholar and divine, was 
then professor of Latin. At the age of fifteen 
Arnoldus was made acolythiis, the lowest 
ecclesiastical dignity, which had been abo- 
lished by all the Protestants except the Bo- 
hemians, and during die two following years 
he accompanied Orminius, the supenntend- 
ent of the Protestent chiii’ches in Great Po- 
land, on his visitations of die churches of his 
diocese. In 1635 Aniold went to Dan/Jg, 
where he studied philosophy for three years, 
after which he was appointed head master 
of the school at Jablonow, an office which 
he discharged to the satisfaction of all per- 
sons, though he was then only twenty years 
of age. He was advised by some fl'ieuds 
among the Polish nobility to continue his 
theological studies before entering on active 
life, and accordingly he left Poland for Hol- 
land, whence he visited Geneva, then re- 
nowned for its professors of Calvmist theo- 
logy. At Franeker he studied under Coc- 
ceius and Maccovius, and he also stayed some 
time at the universities of Groningem Utrecht, 
and Leiden, but finally returned to Franeker. 
Ill 1644 he came over to England for the 
purpose ttf tfttending the lectures on divinity 
at Oxford afid Cambridge, but the civil 
troubles obliged him to return to Holland 
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without having accomplished his purpose. 
Dunng this time he had made himself a 
name by his sennons, which he delivered in 
several modem languages, which he spoke 
with fluency and remarkable purity ; and as 
he had acquired a particular knowledge of 
the Dutch language, his friends in Holland 
persuaded him to settle in that country. He 
followed tlieir advice, married Hemigia van 
Nitzen, a lady of noble descent, and was 
appointed minister at Beetgum in 1645. In 
1()51 he succeeded Cocceius as professor of 
divinity at the univei*sity of Fraiicker. From 
the year 1656 till 1658, he -was chaplain 
to the Dutch embassy in Sweden and Poland, 
and visited several capitals of northern Eu- 
rope, where he attracted attention by his 
excellent sermons, and was particularly no- 
ticed by John Oxenstiema, ^and-maivhal 
ofSwecIen, and Frc'derick William, elector 
of Brandenburg, who offered him tlie place 
of his first chaplain. Arnold declined the 
honour, and returned to Fraiieker, where he 
died on the 15th of October, 1680. During 
his long and laborious life he had taken an 
active part in the theological discussions by 
which Holland was then agitated, and he 
thus came to differ from his former professor 
and friend Comenius. The greater part of 
his works refer to theological disputes. His 
principal works are : 1. ** Lux in Tenebris, 
sen Vindicatio simul et Conciliatio Locorum 
Veteris et Novi Testameiiti,” 3rded. Franeker, 
1680, 4to. 2. “ Refutatio'Catechismi Soci- 
niani,” Franeker, 1670, 4to. “ Exercitationes 
Theological ad Epistolam ad Ilebracos,” Fra- 
neker, 1679, 4to. Dissertatiuncula? de Theo- 
logise supra Philosophiam Doininio,” Franc- 
ker,- 1669, 12mo. “ Discursus Theologicus 
contra Comenium,” Franeker, 1658. (Kdnig, 
Bibliotheca Vetus et Nova, p. 63 ; Bayle, Vic- 
tionnaire Critique ; the Catalogues of the Li~ 
hrary of the British Museum ; Marckius, 
Oratio Funehris N, ArnoUiy 1680.) W. P. 

ARNOLD, or ARNOI.T, DE PRUG, or 
DE BRUGK, a musician of the sixteenth 
century, is mentioned in terms of eulogy by 
Hermann Finck, in his “ Practica Musica.” 
Hans Walther ha^ inserted a composition by 
Arnold in his Cautionale,” which was 
printed in 1644. The Royal Library at Mu- 
nich contains some German songs set by 
him to music, and published in 1534, as well 
as some unpublished masses. E. T. 

ARNOLD, RICHARD, aii English chro- 
nicler. ^ But few facts are knowui respecting 
this writer. He was born about die middle 
of the fifteenth century, and was a Londpn 
merchant trading to Flanders. He is some- 
times called a haberdasher | but as this kind 
of trade would ill assort with the occupation 
of a merchant, it is probable that the title re- 
ferred to him as a member of the Company 
of Haberdashers. It appears tfiat be resided 
in the parish of St Magnus, Londoir^Brid^, 
and that he was at one time compelled by his 
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pecuniary embarrassments to seek a shelter 
in the Sanctuary of Westminster. There is 
strong x'eason to suspect that his attention 
was not always solely occupied by die peace- 
ful details of trade: in the year 1488 he was 
imprisoned in the Castle of Sluys in Flan- 
ders, on suspicion of being a sjiy, but was 
soon liberated ; and amongst the forms and 
precedents inserted in his Chronicle is a char- 
ter of pardon to himself for treasonable prac- 
tices against his own government. He is 
chiefly known as the audior of a W'ork some- 
times called “ The Statutes of London,” but 
more commonly “ Arnold’s Chronicle.” War- 
ton very properly describes it as “ the most 
heterogeneous and multifarious nnscellany 
that ever existed and gives the following 
summary of its contents : — “ The collector 
sets out with a catalogue of the mayors and 
sherifls, the customs and characters of die 
(^ity of London. Soon afterwards we have 
receipts to pickle sturgeon, to make vinegar, 
ink, and gunpowder ; how to raise parsley in 
an hour, the arts of brewery and soapmaking ; 
an estimate of the livings in I.iondoii; an ac- 
count of the last vteitation of St Magnus’s 
Church, the weight of Essex cheese, and a 
letter to Cardinal Wolsey. The Not-browne 
Mayde is introduced between an estimate of 
some subsidies paid into the Exchequer and 
directions for buying goods in Flanders. In 
a word, it seems to have been this compiler’s 
plan, by way of making up a volume, to 
print togedier all the notices and papers, 
whether ancient or modem, which he could 
amass, of every sort and subject.” The first 
edition was printed, without date, place, or 
printer’s name, at Antwerp, by John Does- 
Iwrowe, about the year 1 502, in fol., under 
the title “ The Names of the Balyfs, Gustos, 
Mayres, and Sherefs of y® Cite fo. liondon, 
from the Tyme of Kynge Richard the First, 
called Cure de Lyon, which was crowned 
y iii day of Septebre y« yere of our Lorde 
God xi® Lxxxix.” The second edition, which 
appeared also without the indication of the 
place, date, or printer’s name, was printed at 
London, by Peter Treveris, about the year 
1521, in fol. In this edition the list of she- 
riffs is continued to the 11th Henry VIII. 
Another edition, without date, place, or prin- 
ters name, is fully described in Herbert’s 
edition of Ames’s Typographical Antiqui- 
ties,” iii. 1746-51. last edition was 

published at London in 1811, in 4to., edited 
by Francis Douce, under the title “ The Cus- 
toms of London, otherwise called Arnold’s 
Chronicle, containing, among divers other 
matters, the original of the celebrated poem 
of the Nut-brown Maid. Reprinted ftrom the 
first edition, with the additions included in the 
second.” The time of Arnold’s death is not 
known. (I^rrface to the Edition <f Arnold's 
Chronivlehy Vouce^ 18 U ; Warton, History of 
Emjlish Poetry y iii. 123 — 128, edit. 1840; 
Lowndes, Bibnographeri^ Manual, ^ J. W. J. 
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ARNOLD, SAMUEL, Mus. Doc., was 
born in London, August lOth, 1740. He 
was early placed in the Chapel Royal, where 
Mr. Bemara Gates was then Master of the boys, 
underwhom, and afterwards under Dr. Nares, 
he received his first musical instruction. The 
direction which his musical taste was destined 
to take in after life was early manifested, and 
the popularity of his first production, the lively 
song “ If *tis joy to wound a lover,” marked 
him out as the probable successor to Dr. 
Arne. Before he had attained his twenty- 
third year Beard engaged him as composer 
to Covent-Garden Theatre, where, in 1765, 

. he brought out the opera of “ The Maid of 
the Mill.” Bickerstim, perhaps unwilling 
to trust the fate of his drama to so young a 
musician, selected music for most of his 
songs from Gallupi, Bach, Jomelli, and other 
writers for the Italian Opera, but the portion 
which Arnold supplied suggested no inju- 
rious comparison with his foreign associates, 
eminent as they were. “ The Maid of the 
Mill” is one of the first English operas, since 
the time of Purcell, in which the conij^ser 
employs concerted miftic to carry on the 
busmess of the stage, and it is used by Ar- 
nold with great cleverness. The vocal corps 
of Covent-Garden Theatre at this time com- 
bined Miss Brent, Miss Ilallam, Beard, 
Mattocks, Shuter, and Dibdin, all of whom 
were in the piece. Ralph was the part 
which established Dibdin in the public 
favour. ** I was encored,”, says he, “ in all 
the songs, and Ralph handkerchiefs were 
soon the fashion.” The opera was received 
with universal applause, and ran thirty-five 
nights to crowded houses. This decided 
Arnold’s future connection with the stage, 
which he cultivated with such diligence and 
success, that from the year 1765 to 1802 he 
produced no less than forty-three operas, 
musical afterpieces and pantomimes, of 
which six were performed at Covent-Garden, 
two at Dniry-Lane, and thirty-five at the 
Haymarket. His connection with Colman, 
the manager of the Haymarket, be^n in 
1776, and continued without interruption to 
Colman’s death, when it was prolonged by the 
younger Colman. In the early part of Ar- 
nold’s career the musical performances given 
during Lent were in fact, as well as in name, 
oratorios. An entire musical drama was 
given on every Wednesday and Friday, and 
tiie English composer was stimulated to the 
highest exercise of his talents. Ame, Dr. 
Worgan, Smith, and Atterbury had produced 
compositions of thi^ kind, and in 1767 Ar- 
nold brought out an oratorio called “ The 
Cure of Saul,” the words of which were 
written by Dr. Browne. It was generally 
thought to be tiie best oratorio since the 
time of Handel, .and was so well received 
that in the following year Arnold produced 
his “Abimeleejli,^’ and afterwards “ The Re- 
surrection” add “The Prodigal Son,” which 
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were performed under his own direction at 
Covent-Gardi*n and tlie Haymarket theatres 
for several successive years. 

About this time he published four sets of 
Vauxhall songs, of which many were general 
favourites, and he also product some sonatas 
for the pianoforte. In 1773 his oratorio 
“ The Pr^gal Son” was performed at the 
installation of Lord North as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, on which occasion 
he was offered an honorary degree in music, 
which, however, he preferred to obtain ac- 
cording to .the prescribed mode. For this 
purpose he set an ode by Hughes, “ On the 
Power of Music.” It is the duty, on such 
occasions, of the Professor of Music to ex- 
amine the composition of the candidate for 
honours, in order to decide on his musical 
attainments, and to admit or reject his claim. 
Dr. Haves, who then filled this situation, 
retiimett Arnold’s score unopened, saying to 
him, “ Sir, it is quite unnecessary to scru- 
tinize an exercise written by tlie author of 
‘ The Prodigal Sou.* ” 

In 1 769 he purchased Marybone Gardens, 
then a place of fashionable resort, which he 
rendered more attractive by composing and 
prtKlucing several burlettas, performed by 
the principal singers of the time. The specu- 
lation answered for a time, but its popularity 
was even more short-lived than is usually 
attained by the musical enterprises of the 
metropolis : Dr. Arnold also sufl'ered by the 
di.shonesty of a confidential servant, who 
absconded with a large sum of his money, 
and eventually he lost nearly ten thousand 
pounds by his speculation. He therefore re- 
sumed and prosecuted his theatrical career 
with fresh assiduity and success. 

In 1783 he succeeded Dr. Nares as organ- 
ist and composer to his Majesty, and, as it 
was no part of Dr. Arnold’s system to con- 
vert this or any musical situation into a 
sinecure, he composed several services and 
anthems for the Chapel Royal. These, like 
all his compositions, are constructed with tiie 
skill of a musician, but they want the “mens 
divinior” of our eminent Church writers,,. 
He also published a continuation of Boyce’s 
Cathedral music, in four large volumes. Like 
his predecessor, he received more praise than 
pront from this laudable endeavour to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the glorious music of the 
English Church. In 1 791, in conjunction witii 
Dr. Callcott, he published a work entitled 
“ The Psalms of David,” designed to introduce 
into parochial psalmody a greater variety and 
a better taste, “ the psalms and anthems in 
frequent use in parish choirs being,” as be 
justly observes in his prefkce, “ so incorrect 
and deficient, both in melody and harmony, 
that many of them scarce dpiieetre the name 
of music,” To this work^ Ip^^f^ddltion to 
correct copies of many of tne ttst old Eng- 
lish tunes, the editors supplied ixi^y of their 
own, and enriched it witn compositions by 
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Graun, Stefiani, Pcrgolesi, and other foreign 
masters of eminence, adapted, for the most 
part, to psalms from one of Uie Authorized 
versions. This work did not receive; the 
encouragement it deserved, for it is one of 
the best modem contributions to our metrical 
psalmody. He also published an Ode for 
the Anniversary of the Loudon Hospital. 

In 1786 Dr. Arnold issued pn^sals for 
publishing a uniform edition of all the 
works of Handel, and his list was headed by 
George III. as a subscriber for twenty-five 
copies. He met with sufficient encourage- 
ment to carry it on to 168 numbers, or about 
forty volumes, but not enough to enable him 
to complete his plan, for tlie edition contains 
only five out of Handers forty-three opei*as. 
This edition is less valuable than tliat of 
Walsh, and is deformed by many errors. 
The truth is that the editor’s time was too 
much occupied by other engagements to en- 
able him to discharge the laborious duty of 
sending into the world a correct musical score. 
The same remark may be made in reference 
to his “Cathedral Music,” which, in point of 
correctness, is far below Boyce’s work. 

It was alxiut this time that, in conjunction 
with his friend Callcott, he established the 
Glee Club. Several lovers of glee-writing 
and ^lee-singing were accustomed to meet 
occasionally at the house of Mr. Robert 
Smith, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and among 
them Arnold and Callcott, by whose exer- 
tions those meetings were held at stated 
times, and the members of the society, partly 
professional and party amateur, assumed the 
name of the Glee Club. The first meeting 
was held at the New'castle Coffee-house in 
the Strand, Dr. Arnold being the first presi- 
dent. He nevertheless cultivated glee-writ- 
ing less than any other kind of composition 
to which he applied himself, and there is but 
one of hia glees, “ In Summer’s cool shade,” 
tliat became, and continues to be, populai*. 

On the death of Mr. Stanley, Dr. Arnold 
joined Mr. Linley as conductor of the ora- 
torios at Drury-Lane, for some time a pro- 
fitable speculation, but he was at length 
opposed by Ashley at Covent-Garden, who 
by converting the so-called oratorio into a 
medley of ballads and choruses, stimulated 
the {)ublic appetite for novelty, and the more 
classical performance at the rival theatre 
was deserted. Dr. Arnold renewed the at- 
tempt at the Haymarket in 1810, in conjunc- 
tion with Salomon and Madame Mara, on 
which occasion he brought out his last ora- 
torio, “ Elijah,” but it met with little encou- 
ragement, and was not repeated. It was 
during the former period of his management 
that he compiled an oratorio fW>m the works 
of Htmdel, midisr.the title of Redemption,” 
adaptingM^j|||l^ of that great masters 
words, most of which 
are well knipti, although the oratorio is 
now forgotten. 


In 1789 he was appointed conductor of the 
Academy of Ancient Music. This society, 
which was founded in the year 1710, by Dr. 
Pepusch, Dr. Greene, and Mr. Galliant had 
amassed a very valuable library, and conti- 
nued for half a century in great prosperity. 
Dr. Arnold presided over it during the 
period of its decline, aud not many years 
afterwards it was dissolved, and its rare and 
extensive collection of music was dispersed. 
Such a loss may now be said to lie irreparable. 
In 179.3 lie succeeded Dr. Cooke as organist 
of Westminster Abliey, and three years after- 
wards, on the death of Dr. P. Hayes, he was 
requested' to conduct the yearly performance 
at St. Paul’s for the benefit of tlie Sons of 
the Clergy. About two years afterwards a 
fall from the steps of his librarv occasioned 
a tedious coufineinent, and probaoly hastened 
his death. He died on the 22nd October, 
1802. His remains were deposited near 
those of his great predecessor, Purcell, 
Blow, and Croft, in Westminster Abbey, 
with . more than ordinary marks of respect. 
I’lie burial service was sung by the united 
choirs of St. Paul’s, Westminster Abl)ey, and 
the Chanel Royal, as well as an anthem, 
“ I heard a voice from Heaven,” composed 
for the occasion by Dr. Callcott. 

It will have been apparent, from this 
sketch of his life, that Dr. Arnold attempted 
almost every kind of musical composition. 
“ No one of the several gradaiions of com- 
position,” says Dr. Busby, “ from the hum- 
ble style of pantomimic movements, to tlie 
ambitions height of oratoriul choruses, was 
untried by his versatile industry.” That he 
did not succeed equally well in all will readily 
be understood. He wrote with great facility 
and correctness, but the demand uiioii his 
powers was too varied and too incessant to 
allow of his attaining great excellence in any 
department of his art. The only wonder is 
that he did so much so well. He was most 
successful when least aspiring. It must be 
remembered, loo, that Arnold’s compositions 
have to be measured against a standard by 
which it would be unfair to try tliem. The 
great masters of the modem German school 
were acquiring notoriety and fame at the 
period of his approaching death. Haydn’s 
“ Creation” was first performed in London 
in 1800, and Mozart’s “ La Clemenza di 
Tito” (for Mrs. Billington’s benefit) in 1806. 
Arnold had not, therefore, the advantage of 
profiting by tlie study of these models, while 
he had to encounter tne disad vantage of being 
Compared with them. ^ He lived in a period 
of comparative musical feebleness. The 
giants of a former age were gone. Handel, 
Purcell, and Croft were no more: while 
Haydn was scarcely known as a vocal writer, 
and Mozart was unknown in England during 
Arnold’s entire career, except as a wonderfiu 
child. 

“ Let it be mentioned,” says Burney, “ to 
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ora^ ej^len^es, andf ^tbe ^neral 
1^e^idleii$!i,of bis deposition, hj^ possessed 
aiany ^ualitie^ which entitled 1^ to the 
estem of those who knew him. His talents 
procured him a numerous circle^of ftnends, 
and his social and ^amiable disposition pre- 
. senred them. His conTers^tion was pleasant 
and unaffe^d ; his heart was framed to feel 
for the distress of others, and his friendship 
was zealous and sincere.*’ 

Pr. Arnold’s son, Mr, S. J. Arnold, is well 
kl^n as a dramatist and the proprietor of 
thi^'^English Opera House. His two daugh- 
ters married William Ayrton and J. Rose, 
Bsqrs. 

The following list comprises Dr. Arnold’s 
most popular dramatic compositions : — 

’•* maid of the Mill,** 17fi5; “ Rosamond,” 
1767; Sou-in-Law,” 1779; “Dead Alive,” 
1781 ; “Castle of Andalusia,” 1782; “Two 
to One,** 1784; “ Siege of Cuzzola,” 178.5; 
“ Inkle and Yarico,” 1787; “ Rattle of Hex- 
ham,” 1789; “Surrender of Calais,” 1791; 
'‘"Zorinski,** 1795; “Mountaineers,” 1795; 
“ Banniaii-Day,” 1796 ; “ Shipwreck,” 1796 ; 
“ Cambro-Britons,” 1798; “Obi,” 1800; 
“i Wags of Windsor,” 1801 ; “Corsair,” 1801 ; 
Veteran Tar,” 1 80 1 . 

j^Jfarmonicon ; Busby, Historu ^ Music ^ 
Btimey; Terra’s Cye/operii a; DilKliu, Vrofes- 
iional Life ; llecords of the Glee Club.) 

■ E. T, 

ARNOLD, THOMAS, was born in 1742. 
He took bis degree of doctor of medicine in 
Edinburgh, and was a Fellow of the College 
of Physicians of London. In early life he 
settled at l^icester, and became senior phy- 
sician to the infirmary in that city, and 
physician to the lunatic asylum, llis prin- 
cipal medical work, of which the first volume 
was published in 1782, and the second in 
1 786, London and I^eicester, 8vo., is entitled, 
“ Observations on the Nature, Kinds, Causes, 
and Prevention of Insanity, Lunacy, or Mad- 
ness.” The greater part of the first volume 
is devoted to the definition and arrangement 
of insanity — a subject to which Dr, Arnold 
had paid more than usual attention. He 
divides it into two principal species: Ideal 
Insanity, comprehending disorders of the 
intellectual faculties and the senses ; and No- 
tional Insanity, or what would now be termed 
disorders of the affections and propensities, 
including what is sometimes called moral in- 
sanity ; tor which reason he was accused of 
having extended the boundaries of insanity 
too far, and having neglected to distinguish 
it f\pom mere vice and folly. The Second 
volume treats wholly of the causes and pre- 
vention of insanity. The whole work is cha- 
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au%>L Th^' sectidb oh- px^yehition ' of 
ih^hity i^ a hn^f, bui.;^xV valuable sequel 
to fhi elaborate ex]|^tlon of the cttiises of this; 
taalady. Dr. Aniold’s 'otBei' works afe^a' 
treatise x)a pleuritis, “ Dlssertatio de Plead- 
tide,”.which'appear8 to hs^ been his ihaugu- 
ral thesis, .‘and was piiblished^in 1766. In 
1793 he published an aecotimt A Case of 
Ilydrophobia^succOssiully treated,*^ 8vo. In 
1809 he wjfolh some further “ Observations , 
on ihe Management of the Insane,** ^vo. He 
married a sister of Mrs. Macauly Graham. 
He was an active friend of civil am rdigioUs 
liberty, and was much beloved *3y a large 
circle of friends. He died on ilie ihid. of 
September, 1816. {GentlemaTis )lfrt^.vdl. 86 ; 
Arnold, Observations OH the Nature^ Kin^s^ 
Causes, and Freventioj^ of Lnsdnitu.') L. 

ARNOLD, THOMAS, D.D., yTos the 
youngest son of William Arnold, Esq., of 
Slatwoods in the Isle of Wight, a collector 
of customs at Cowes, at which latter place he 
was bom, June 13th, 1795. He 'was educated 
first at Warminster in Wiltshire, 1803, and 
afterwards on the foundation at Winchester 
College, 1807, where he remained four years. 
At tlie age of fifteen, 1811, he was elected a 
scholar of Corpus (’hristi College, Oxford. 
In 1814 he distin^iished himself by taking 
a first-class degree in Lillnce Hvmaniohs ; hi 
1815, by gaining the (’haiicellor's prize for’ 
the English Essay; and in 1817, for the 
Latin Essay. On March 31, 1815, he was 
elected a fellow of Oriel College, was oi'daincd 
deacon in 1818, and priest in 1828. During 
the years which he passed at Oxford he foiined 
many valuable and lasting friendships 
his contemporaries at college, some of \yhom 
in after life became distinguish^ on the 
most opposite sides in politics and theology*. 
He also largely availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities held out by the libraries of the place 
for pursuing his two chief subjects of interest, 
history and Uieology: the bruits of . Which 
studies he left in a number of M^S., re- 
markable, on the one hand, as containing 
proofs of his industry and reseaach f on the 
other hand, as indicating the gp'eat ^vance 
which is exhibited by ms subsequent works 
in richness and frcedbiu botli of thought and 
style. In 1820 he va(kted;,bis j^llowshlp by 
his marriage with Mary, youn^st daughter 
of the Rev. John Penros8, of Fledborough in 
Nottinghamshire, and established himself at 
Laleham, near Staines, where he resided for 
some years, chiefly employed in privaft^ tui- 
tion ; and thus entering upon the sphere of 
usefulness, in whiqh he was afterwards to 
appear more conspicuously. At this time he 
was aJso engt^ed m preparing an edition of 
Thucydides, in writing article on Roman 
history for the “ Encycloptedia ,Metiv>pohta- 
na,” and in officiating occasionally m the 
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iid remwed. tb w €^bf hit liife; tnii it 
was here that the cBef ,so^ pf Ids lahofu^ 
was placed^ In this post he was enabled at 
once to exercise his natural Acuity for tui** 
tioh, and to otfw into practice on a lai^ 
scale his lading idea of introdacing Chiisti^ 
principles into commOtL and daily life, in a 
spliere which had been hitherto considei^ aa 
almost exempted ttom its influisnoe. 

The school rose rapidly under his ^vern- 
ment, and was soon ai8tingaishcd1)y the aca- 
demical honours of his scholaia; but his 
administradou was chiedV marked by the 
religious induenee which he exercised over 
the whole school ; hy the love and venera- 
tion in which he was held by his elder pupils; 
and, yet more, by the new impulse, intellec- 
tual and religious, which was given by his 
example to public schools in general. The 
paramount duty which he set before himself 
as head master was the extirpation of the low 
state of moral feeling which existed amongst 
schoolboys, by endeavouring to increase Uicir 
sense of Christian duty j and to this object all 
other considerations were in his mind subor- 
dinate. With this view he maintained, on 
the one hand, the old discipline of a public 
school, as necessary to the moral condition 
of boys, whilst, on the other hand, he endea- 
voured constantly to raise their standard of 
feeling and duty oy means till then rarely, if 
at all, practised in public schools : by tlie care 
with which he recouunended the removal of 
boys whode peculiar conduct or cliaracter ren- 
dered their stay useless or pernicious to them- 
selves and others : by the religious teaching 
and admonition which he introduced into the 
business of the school ; by the sense of respon- 
sibility which he instilled into the elder boys ; 
by the use to which he turned the cha^l ser- 
vices, especially commimions and episcopal 
confirmation^f Dy the short sermons which 
he preached t9 ^ne boys every Sunday ; and 
by the intercourse which he kept up with 
the boys in his own immediate charge, not 
only by ties of respect, but of love, not only 
at school, but long after they had left it. 
lie was m^cli‘ attached tor the school as an 
institution, and was fmxious to supply its 
want of ancient assoeiations, and to raise its 
general rai^ an^ position in the country. 
And wlulst maintaiiung in complete ascend- 
ency the old daswcal basis of instruction, he 
gave it new life by his wide and practical 
yiew%Jtoth of history and philology ; by the 
institution of constant' examinations; &nd by 
encoura^ng the stu^ of modem languages 
and mawematics, as welT as by his ^general 
power of making his pupils read and think 
TOT themselves. Above all, the whole sys- 
tem of the schobl was sustained by the force 
ofhisperibnai example; the animation given 
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to ail the work by hit own energy and 
um of mind: tito jkwe and respect inspired 
by hieiinpartidityandjtts^ the gratitfide 
awaken^ by . his kindnew; andthegeii^ 
sense 5)f,.duWitnd p|e^ pjMdoced by the truth 
and siiiii|dldiy of hia own moral aim reUgl^ 
character.. '• >, ■ 

Tito vacations he generaUvctNisBed at the 
i^gllsh lakes, in a . house wmeuh^ built as 
bis future home, at Fox How, near Amble- 
side, to which place Ito^ei^tertaiiied a great 
affection. His professional labours occupied 
of course the greater of his time ; and 
much of Ills leisure was engrossed^ his ** His- 
tory of Rome,'* a work to which he was led 
first by his early studies, and in later life by 
the wish to be employed on some labour foee 
from the excitement of present times and non- 
nected witli his office as instructor, and by 
the encouragement which he had received 
from Niebulir, and from the iDtiinste and 
learned friend of both, the Chevalier Bunsen. 

But it was a remarkable phase of his lifo 
that, whilst he was peculiarly secluded by 
his retired and domestic habits, and by his 
constant occupations, from mixing in the 
world at large, he yet felt an interest in 
public affairs, and led a lifo of publicity such 
as i*arely falls to tlie lot of men not actually 
engaged in the government of the countiy. 
Reserving the statement of his general prin- 
ciples till afterwards, it will be necessary 
here to mention the several points which 
brought him immediately into contact with 
public measures. 

Of these the most remarkable was his 
iuterest in the cause of the lower classes m 
England. Not only did he exert himself 
personally in behalf of those Immediately 
about him, by his constant charities and in- 
tercourse with the poor, by his establishing a 
religious service for the servants of the rail- 
way at Rugby, and by his delivering lectures 
at the Mechanics' Institutes in and about 
Rugby ; but he also laboured with a zeal, at 
times amounting to enthusiasm, to call atten- 
tion to their condition throughout England. 
In 1831 he set up for a short time a news- 
paper ,for the lower orders (“ The English- 
man's Register”). In 1832 he addressed a 
series of letters to the lower classes in the 

Sheffield Courant,” and in 1839-40 in tlie 
“ Herts Reformer ;” and in 1840 he also en- 
deavoured to form a society for the purpose 
of collecting information, to make known to 
the higher orders the alarming state of the 
labouring populaticm. 

His interest in ecclesiastical matters gene- 
rally, also brought him into contact with the 
various political and theological parties which 
divided the English nation at that time. In 
1836 and the subse(|uent years he was 
strongly bent on opposing the spread of some 
of the opinions of the then incipient school of 
Oxford theology. In 1831-32 he took consi- 
derable iutercbt in the first publications of 
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the Uraful Knowledge Sodety, with the wish 
of seeing in them more frequently a recog- 
nition of the truth of the Christian revelation. 
In 1837-38 he joined the University of Lon- 
don, with the hope that the senate might be 
induced, in its examinations, to make express 
imlpowledgments of the truth of revealed re- 
l^on. Di8iq>pointed in his endeavours to 
effect this, he seceded from the senate. His 
endeavours to improve the Establishment 
were chiedy expressed in his pamphlet on 
** Church Reform,” in 1833, of which the 
chief object was to show that the only means 
of ultimately saving it from the vehement 
attacks to wmch it was then exposed, was by 
comprehending the greater part of the English 
dissenters within itself, without compromise 
cti either side. This plan, or rather one of 
the details connected with it, provoked much 
opposition. Other suggestions, such as the 
multiplication of bishoprics, the revival of 
an order of deacons, the opening of churches 
on week-days, the defence of an established 
clergy and of the seats of bishops in the 
‘ House of Lords, either at the time or since, 
jQiet with general approbation. In any im- 
mediate change of the Liturgy or Articles, 

M as connected with other objects, he 
t take a lively interest ; and though in 
1840 he signed a petition, framed by others, 
for an alteration of the terms of subscription, 
he was actuated not by any strong inclination 
of his own, so much as by an unwillingness 
to let others bear the odium alone. All his 
views on these subjects converged latterly to 
the design which, whether in writing or 
action, he looked upon as the great end of 
his life — the revival of the idea of the 
Church, as including the body of Christian 
laity no leas than the order of clergy, to which 
the name and idea had become so exclusively 
appropriated. 

This active interest in matters on which 
party feeling in England was then running 
very high, caused or encouraged much oblo- 
quy from different quarters, which at times 
issued in vehement and personal attacks. To 
these he formed an early resolution to return 
no answer ; and in the later part of his life 
they almost entirely subsided. In his own 
writings he often felt and spoke vehemently 
against the opposite opinions, political or 
theological, which appeared to him at the 
time most to predominate and threaten evil ; 
but against ms opponents personally he never 
entered into controversy, with the exception 
of an article written in the ** Edinburgh Re- 
view/* April, 1836, during the excitement 
h^asioned by the appointment of Dr. Hamp- 
den, and under the strong impression that 
the extracts then made from Dr. Hampden’s 
writings wem great misrepresentations. . 

He was offered a living ip 1831 by Lord 
Brougham ; and the wardenship of Manchester 
College, in 1840, by Lord Melbourne ; both 
of wmch he declined : but in August, 1841, 
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he accepted from the latter the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Modem History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, •an office which gave him 
especial pleasure, aa bringing alx)ut a re- 
newed connection with the University and 
its resident members ” (Dedication to ^ “ Lec- 
tures on Mod. Hist.”) ; and of which he 
declared that no public reward or honour 
could be to him so welcome ” (** Inaugural 
Lecture ”). On the 2nd of December, 1841, 
he came up from Rugby to Oxford for 
one day, to deliver his inaugural lecture, 
which he read in the theatre, as the usual 
lecture-room was unable to contain the num- 
ber of students and others who crowded 
to hear him. In the following Lent term 
he resided in Oxford for about three weeks, 
and delivered in the theatre the eight “ In- 
troductory Lectures on Modern History,” 
since published. The alarm which his name 
had once excited had now in great measure 
subsided ; his character was more fully un- 
derstood; the enthusiasm awakened by his 
presence in the University was great ; and a 
new sphere of activity seemed to be open- 
ing before him. Rugby School was also more 
flourishing in numbers, and his influence over 
the boys more generally felt than at any pre- 
ceding period of his mastership. It was at 
this juncture that he suddenly died, at Rugby, 
on June 12th, 1842. The end of the school 
half-year had arrived ; he had preached his 
farewell sermon to the boys, and wound up 
all the affairs of the school ; and on the^night 
of the 11th, being in perfect health, he wrote 
in a diary, which he had begun to keep dur- 
ing the last three weeks, a short reflection on 
“ the day after the morrow . being his birth- 
day, if he was permitted to live to see. it : ” 
on what his life had already been, and what 
he still prayed to do, “ if it were God’s will 
that he should do it.” At six A.M., on the 
morning of Sunday, June 12, he was seized, 
for the first time in his life, with a spasmodic 
affection of the heart, which, after a few 
violent paroxysms of pain, ended fatally at 
the end of two hour^ m the presence of his 
wife and those of his children who were in 
the house. The few words which he uttered 
between his seizure and hia death breathed 
the same simplicity and solemn sense of the 
reality of the future world which had marked 
his whole life. He was buried, on June 1 7th, in 
the chancel of Rugby Chapel, attended to his ' 
grave by his family, many of his friends, of 
his pupils, and of the neighbouring clergy. 

His fkme as a scholar rests ou an edi- 
tion of Thucydides, with maps and English 
notes, of which the first edition appeared in 
1830-33-35; and the second in 1840-41-42. 
The improvement of his scholarship between 
the first and third volumes, and the first and 
second editions, is very great ; and the notes, 
appendixes, and prefoces contmn valuable 
discussions on tiie gepgrwhy and 
state of ancient Greece. His historical works 
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are: — 1. “ History of Rome,” in 3 volumes 
0838-40-42), which was broken off, bv his 
aeath, at the end of the Second Punic War. 
To ffiis may be added the articles in the 
** Encyclopsedia Metropolitana,” on the lives 
of Sulla, Cossar, Augustus, and Trajan. 

2. “ Introductory Lectures on Modem His- 
toiT,” 1842. 

His theological works consist of: — 1. Five 
Volumes of Sermons (1828-32-34-41-42), of 
which the first was addressed to a comitry 
congregation, and the rest chiefiy to the 
school at Rugby; to the second is affixed an 

Essay on the Right Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture ; ” to the third, a Preface on the Study 
of Theology, and Two Appendixes on the 
Doctrine of Apostolical Succession, and on 
the Connection of Atheism with Immorality; 
to the fourth, an Introduction and Notes 
directed against the Oxford School of The- 
ology. The fifth is posthumous, and con- 
sists chiefly of the sermons of the last year 
of his life. 2. “ Two Sermons, with Notes, 
on the Interpretation of Prophecy,” 1839. 

3. Fra^ents of a work on Church and State, 
which it is believed will be published. 

His miscellaneous works consist in — 1. 
Pamphlet on “ The Christian Duty of Con- 
ceding the Roman Catholic Claims,” 1828, 
which is remarkable as containing a clear 
statement of his political principles. 2. 
Pamphlet on ** The Principles of Church 
Reform,” 1833 (which has been already 
noticed), with a “ Po8tscript.”jp 3. “ Letters to 
the Labouring Classes, in the Sheffield Cou- 
rant,” 1831-32 ; and in the Herts Reformer,” 
1839-40. 4. ** Lecture to the Mechanics* In- 
stitute at Rugby, on the Divisions of Know- 
ledge,” 1839. 

He wrote besides various articles in Re- 
views, of which the most remarkable were in 
the “Quarterly Review,” vol.xxxii.,on Nie- 
buhr’s “Roman History;” in the “Edinburgh 
Review,” 1836, on the Hampden Contro- 
versy ; in “ The Quarterly Journal of Edu- 
cation” (1834-85), on “ Rugby School ;” and 
on “ The Discipline of Public Schools,” by 
a Wykehamist, to which there is a reply by 
Mr. Long, the editor of “ The Quarterly 
Journal of EdujBation” (vol. x.). 

As a writer generall]^ he was distingmshed 
for the simplicity of his style, which in his 
earlier writings was plain even to homeliness, 
out which afterwards acquired great richness 
and variety, in proportion to the enlargement 
of his knowledge and his thoughts, and to 
the nature of the subjects on which he wrote. 

As a scholar his insight was rather into 
the general laws of language than minute 
and elegant crificism. He 1^ great powder 
of extempore translation into English, and 
also of prose composition, both in Latin and 
Greek ; in proof of which may be mentioned 
his pr^fice of writing an account of his 
eailier tours in Ionic Greek. He attached 
great importance to the study of philology as 


an instrument of education, and was always 
anxious to improve his own knowledge of it. 

As an historian his moral qualifications 
consisted chiefly in his love of truth, his con- 
scientiousness, and his high Christian judg- 
ment of all ^litical transactions. Intellec- 
tually his cmef excellence Jay not so much 
in the philosophical or biographical depart- 
ment of history, as in analyzing laws, parties, 
and institutions. In detail, he especially 
excelled when describing geographical posi- 
tions and military operations ; and in giving 
a combined view ei^er of ancient or modem 
history, or of the contemporaneous states of 
different countries. In Roman history ho 
was the first to cnll public attention (see Nie- 
buhr’s “ Hist, of Rome,” Eng. Transl. i. 451) 
to Niebuhr’s discoveries, and by his own his- 
tory to make them the basis of a standard 
work in the English language. In modern 
history he had intended, as professor, to give 
several courses on English history, and ter- 
minal lectures on the lives of illustrious men, 
commencing witli Gregory the Great. 

But the sphere in which his mind most fully 
expressed itself was in that union of theolo- 
gical and political science which fonned the 
peculiar ohamcteristic both of his religious 
and social views, and which gave him a posi- 
tion among English divines, distinct from all 
the parties, ecclesiastical and civil, by which 
the nation was then divided. Ilis manifold 
occupations and premature death have neces- 
sarily given a disjointed and fragmentary 
form to all his theological writings ; but the 
ccmtral idea, round which they all unite, is 
the direct application of Christianity to the 
moral and social afiairs of lifo, and especially 
to the principles of government. 

This, when expressed in its dogmatical 
form, was his theoiy of the identity of Church 
and State — a theory propounded by Hooker, 
and often implied by statesmen and divines, 
but never before in England made so com- 
pletely the basis of a whole system of moral 
apd political views. To this doctrine, which, 
had he lived, he meant to have embodied in 
the great literary work of his life, he was led 
by the belief that national society, having 
for its object the highest end of man, and 
that end being to Christians their moral and 
religious weffare, — ^the Church and State in 
Chnstian countries are not properly two 
societies, but one ; and that the perfection of 
man is attained only in proportion as this 
identity is realized in practice. 

Thus, on the one hand, he was led to oppose 
all views which seemed to him to assert the 
secular nature of the State ; and, on the other 
hand, all views which seemed to him to assert 
the ceremonial nature of the Church, All 
his social views accordingly assumed a di- 
rectly religious character : all his ecclesias- 
tical views, a directly social character. Poli- 
tical and constitutional questions occupied a 
far larger portion, and clerical questions a 
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less portion of his thoughts, than is usual 
with professed divines : ana his liberal prin- 
ciples in politics were no less influenced hj 
his views of Christianity, than his views of 
the application of Christianity were influ- 
enced by his respect for national and popular 
life. 

Closely connected with this was the design 
he always entertained of producing a Com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, explaining their 
real meaning, and their best application to 
the existing circumstances of his time and 
country. Of this intention the most systema- 
tic remains are to be found in his Appendixes 
to the second and fourth volumes of his Ser- 
mons, and his ** Two Sermons on Prophecy.” 

The permanent value of his theological 
writings, independently of any particular 
opinions inculcated in them, lies in their 
fearlessness and honesty, and impressive re- 
ality, combined with great reverence for 
sacred things, and for their frequent insight 
into the scope and meaning of the Scriptures. 
The Sermons, as such, are remarkable, as 
being, by their simple and natural lan^iage, 
one of the first practical protests raised in 
the 19th century against tne technical and 
unreal phraseology generally used in English 
preaching ; and as uniting a high religions 
standard, a strong imagination, and a living 
spirit of devotion, with unaffected good sense, 
and moral energy and sincerity. And those 
preached to the boys at Rugfy are the first 
in point of time, and the best of their kind 
ever published in this country. 

' His professional labours, as reforming and 
Christianizing the public schools of England 
generally, have already been noticed. And it 
may be observed of this, as well as of his 
writings, that the works to which he mainly 
devoted his life, and which he succeeded 
directly or indirectly in effecting, were such 
as can be most readily and permanently 
honoured by all good men, however much 
they may differ from him in some of his 
more peculiar opinions. 

His character was remarkable, as display- 
ing itself in all his actions and his writings, 
and as amalgamating the moral with the 
intellectual faculties to an unusual extent. 
Its chief points were truth and justice, united 
with a deep love and veneration for those 
whom he thought truly deserving of it. In- 
tellectually these were united with a great 
freshness and elasticity of mind, and a strong 
tendency to view things in the concrete rather 
than in the abstract, and in their combinations 
and associations rather than in their own na- 
ture and separately. And all were strength- 
ened and purified by a remarkable sense of 
the unseen world, and by a power of unit- 
ing with his greatest labours a constant habit 
of devotion. From these qualities naturally 
fiow^ the rest : his abhorrence and impatience 
of pt^sent evil ; his sternness in public, and 
tenderness in private life; his occasional 
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hastiness and vehemence of expression; his 
love of history ; his passion for scenery ; 
his intense interest in social tmd political 
affairs, and his unceasing desire, both in 
public and private, for advance and improve- 
ment. 

It is proposed to publish a memoir’ of his 
life and correspondence, and to found scholar- 
ships to his honour, bearing his name. A.P.S. 

ARNOLDE, RICHARD. [Arnold, 
Richard.] 

ARNOLDI, or DI ARNOLDO, AL- 
BERTO, a distin^shed Florentine sculptor 
and architect of the fourteenth century. 
Arnold! is the sculptor of the colossal group 
in marble of the Madonna and Child with 
two Angels, in the church of Santa Maria del 
Bigallo at Florence, which, until lately, 
through the mistake of Vasari, has been 
attributed to Andrea Pisano. The error was 
detected by Vincenzio Follini, librarian of 
the Magliabccchiana, who was led to the 
discovery by the mention of Arnold! in one 
of the novels of Franco Sachetti. This ^oup 
has very great merit for its period, and was 
considered one of Pisano's best works. Ar- 
nold! was engaged upon it from 1359 until j 
1364. 

He appears to have been likewise an ar- 
chitect, from the circumstance of his being 
concerned in the direction of the building 
of the Cathedral of Florence, of which, in the 
years 1358 and 1359, he was, together with 
Francesco Talenti, capomaestro. (Cicognara, 
Storia della Sctiltura^ ^c , ; Rumohr, fra- 
lienische Forschunnen.') R. N. W. 

ARNOLDI, JOHANN VON, was born 
at Herbom in the duchy of Nassau, on the 
30th of December, 1 751 . He studied first in 
his native town, in the university of which 
place his father was professor of theology 
and librarian, and afterwards at Gottingen. 
During his early years he felt a strong in- 
clination for the military profession, and 
ardently desired to fight under Frederick the 
Great, but on the restoration of peace these 
martial feelings subsided, and nis natural 
love for literary pursuits predominated. He 
applied himself to Jurisprudence as a pro- 
fession, though without any particular pre- 
dilection for the pursuit, and in due time 
beedme. an advocate. In 1777 he was made 
secretary of the archives of Dillenburg; in 
1784 he was chosen to be a member of tiie 
chamber of Finance, and in 1792 he became 
a member of the general government. Dur- 
ing the wars of the revolution he was placed 
at the head of all affairs connected with the 
military operations in the Netherlands, and 
in 1796 the direction of the archives of Dil- 
lenburg was conferred upon him. When 
the Netherlands were revolutionized in 1795, 
the stadtholder William V. lost his patri- 
mony in those provinces and in the circle of 
Bur^ndy. In the various efforts made by 
William for compensation Arnold! was con- 
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fltantly employed : at Rastadt, at Berlin in 
ISOly where William negociated in person, 
and again in 1802, when he was sent to 
Ratisbon as plenipotentiary fi*om the house 
of Oran^ to assist at the establishment of 
peace and the re-organization of the German 
empire. In the following year he entered 
into the service of William Frederic the son 
of the stadtholder, and afterwards William I., 
kdng of the Netherlands, to whom his father 
had transferred all his rights and possessions, 
whom he served with the same fidelity he 
had maintained towards his former master. 
The dangerous commission of exciting West- 
phalia to rise against Napoleon was entrusted 
to him in 1809 : he succeeded in his mission, 
and had the skill to avoid detection when 
the movement was stopped by Ae French 
arms. In 1813, as representative of the 
house of Orange, he took possession of the 
lands belonging to it, and effected an ar- 
rangement between ^e two branches by 
excnanges of the hereditary lands of the 
family. After the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 he was desirous of withdrawing from 
public affairs, but the king of the Nether- 
lands, William I., as a reward for his long 
and arduous services, named him privy coun- 
sellor, with an ample stipend. On the found- 
ation of the order of the Belgic Lion he was 
made a knight, and subsequently commander. 
His death took place on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1827. His favourite study was history, 
and to this he devoted all the leisure his 
busy course of life afforded to him. He wrote, 
1. ** Geschichte der Oranien-Nassauischen 


Lander und ihre Regenten,” 3 vols., Hadamar, 
1799 — 1816, 8vo. 2. ** Miscellaneen aus der 
Diplomatik und Geschichte,” Marburg, 1798, 
8vo. 3. “ Wilhelm I. Kdnig der Nieder- 
lande,” Leipzig, 1817, 8vo., published ori- 
ginally in band 2 of the ** Zeitgenossen.” 
4. “ Historische Denkwiirdigkeiten,” Leip- 
zig, 1817, 8vo. 5. ** Aufklarung in der Ge- 
schichte des Dcutschen Keichsgrafenstandes,’’ 
Marburg, 1802, 8vo. 6. “ Beitrage zu den 
Deutschen Glossarien,” Marburg, 1798, 8vo. 
7. ** Deutschland’s Regenerationen,” and 
numerous other political and historical trea- 
tises inserted in the various periodicals of 
the time ; a full list of which is given in the 
“ Neuer Nekrolog.” (Conversattons-Zert- 
kon of Brockhaus, 1833 ; Neuer Nekrolog der 
Deutschen^ 1828, pp. 8 — 19; Kayser, VolU 
etandiges Bucher - Lexicon ; Rabbe, Bio^ 
graphic Universelle dee ContemporaimjXom, 
V.) J, W. J. 

ARNOLDUS, one of the companions of 
Peter de Vaud, whose name is conspicuous 
in the history of the Valdenses ana Albi- 
mn^. His doctrines produced the Amol- 
disti, or Amaldisti, an obscure sect, who 
taught that a good Christian ought not to 
take the Sacraments on account of the wick- 
edn^^of the priests. The history of this 
sect is intimately connected with that of the 
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Valdenses and Albigeiises. Ariioldus is first 
mentioned in 1175, and in 1176, when Gil- 
bert, Bishop of Lyon, condemned the Albi- 
genses at tne Council of Lombes. Anmld, 
the fHend of Peter de Vaud, has ofien been 
confounded with Arnaldo of Brescia, who was 
burnt for political heresy, in 1155. [Peter 
DE Vaud ; Aknaldo of Brescia.] (Chr. 
Thomasius, Historia Sapientite et StultitiePt 
i. p. 47.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS, a Dominican, lived in the 
fourteenth century, at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
in the present grand-duchy of Baden. Ac- 
cording to Echard (De Scriptoribus Ordinis 
Dominicanorumt quoted by Jticher), Amoldus 
is the German translator of Alchabitius, or 
Abdilazus (’Abdu-1-’Aziz), “ Libellus Ysago- 
gicus Judiciorum Astrorum,” the MS. of 
which is in the imperial library at Vienna. 
It seems that Arnoldus translated from the 
Latin version of Joannes Hispalcusis, which 
was written as early as the twelfth century. 
[Alchabitius.] (Jticher, Allgem. Gelehrten- 
Lexicon.') W. P. 

ARNOLDUS, or ARNOLDI, prior of the 
Carthusian convent at Basel, wrote, about 
1485, “ Dialogus do Modo perveniendi ad per- 
fectam Dei et Proximi Dilectioneni,” which 
is contained in the sixth volume of Pez, 
“Bibliotheca Ascetica Antiquo-Nova,” Ra- 
tisbon, 1724, 8vo. (Fabricius, Bihlioth. Med. 
el Inf. Latinitatis.) W. P. 

A'RNOLDUS AB AU'STRIA, or WE- 
NF/NSIS, a Camielite friar, celebrated for 
his learning, was living about 1400, and for 
a long time held the office of director of the 
gymnasium at Vienna. Amoldus wrote : — 
“ Super Sententias Libri IV.,” and “ Ser- 
mones et Variac Questiones.” (Trithemius, 
Cataloqus Illiistrium Virorum, p. 150, in 
Freher^s edition of his Opera Ilistorica ; Pe- 
trus Lucius, Cannelitana Bibliothecaf fol. 6 
verso, 7 recto.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS DE BE'SSALIS, or BPS- 
SALIS, a Carmelite friar, was a celebrated 
teacher of divinity at Cologne, and died 
about 1436. He was the autiior of the fol- 
lowing works; — “Opus Sermonum super 
Evangelia Dominicalia “ De Festis Sanc- 
torum ;” “ Extravagantes,” which were for- 
merly extant, in MS., in the libraries of the 
Carmelite convents at Mainz and at Boppart. 
^lartzheim, Bibliotheca Coloniensis, p. 22; 
Petrus Lucius, Carmelitana Bibliothecat fol. 
7 verso, 8 recto.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS BO'STIUS, a Cannelite 
monk of Ghent in Flanders, and a friend of 
Joannes Trithemius, is the author of “ De 
prsecipuis aliquot Carthusianm ihmiliso Pa- 
tribus,” which was published ^ the Carthu- 
sian fHar Theodoras Petreus, Cologne, 1609, 
8vo. Pierre Sutor, in his work “ De 111ns- 
tribus Viris Ordinis Carthusiani,” has ex- 
tracted the work of Amoldus without men- 
tioning the author’s name; but Theodoras 
Petreus, or Petreius, the author of the ** Bib- 
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liotheca Carthnsiana,’* has not imitated his 
example. Amoldus Bostius, ivhose spiritual 
and literary name was simply Amoldus, is 
said to have written ** De Illustribus Viris 
Ordinis Carmelitici he also wrote two copies 
of a work entitled ** De Patronatu Marisc 
Carmelitici Ordinis,** one in verse, and the 
other^ in prose, a MS. of which is in one of 
the libraries at Cologne. lie is also the 
author of “ Pro Conceptione Marim Imma- 
culate contra Vincentium Novocastrensem, 
Dominicanum,** as well as some poems and 
treatises, none of which have been published. 
Trithemius wrote several letters to Amoldus, 
which arc extant in his work cited below. 
According to Trithemius, who died in 1518, 
Amoldus Rosdus died in 1499, and not in 
1519, as it has sometimes been said. (Tri- 
themius, Chronicon Spanhemense, ed. Frehe- 
rus, vol. ii. p. 410, Ve Scriptorihus Ecclesias- 
ticis, vol. i. p. 571 ; Fabricius, Biblioth, Med. 
et Zatinitatis ; Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrt- 

m-Lexicon^ “ Bost.”) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS BRIXIENSIS. [Arnaldo 
of Brescia.] 

ARNOLDUS BUDERPCUS, a native of 
BUderich, on the Lower Rhine, was prior of 
the Augustine convent near Oudenarde in 
Flanders, in 1417, and is said to have written 
“ Odarium de Laude Dei, Libri xii., contra 
Detractores Monasteriomm,” “ De Modo Ser- 
vandi Ordinem Canonicorum Regularium,** 
and “ Disetarium.” (Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Med. et Inf. Latbiitatia.') W. P. 

ARNOLDUS DE BUSCO, an Augustine 
monk of the convents of Suit and Windes- 
heim, lived in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is said to be the author of “ Liber 
de Viris Illustribus Ordinis Augustiniani et 
Monasterii Windesheimensis,” and “ Laus 
Sanctm Ann®,*’ neither of which has been 
published. (Fabricius, Biblioth. Med. et Inf. 
Latinitatis ; Trithemius, Catalogus, p. 163, 
ed. Frehems.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS CARNOTENSIS (Arnold 
of Chartres), sometimes simply called Ar- 
nold, Arnaud, Ariiauld, or Ernaud, was abbot 
of Bonneval in the diocese of Chartres. At an 
early age he joined the order of Saint Bene- 
dict in the abbey of Marmoutier, where he re- 
mained until about the year 1138, when he 
was chosen abbot of Bonneval. In the govern- 
ment of his monastery he suffered so much 
from internal dissensions, and other annoy- 
ances, obscuv^ referred to by his bio- 

r hers, * that he went to Rome to claim 
protection of the pope, Lucius II. He 
was well received, and the pope granted him 
a coniiitnation of the po^ssions of his mo- 
nastery; but the papal interference proved 
insiifBcieht to secure liim in the peacefiil ad- 
mimstradon of his char^. About the year 
,1454^ he made a second journey to Rome, 
nndei^ the pontificate of Adrian IV., to de- 
mand^rmission to resign his abbey ; and in 
the year 1156, or immediately afterwards, 
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he quitted his charge, and retired to Mar- 
moutier. Liron states that he actually re- 
signed his abbey in the year 1162: he is 
supposed to have died soon afterwards, but 
whether at Bonneval or Marmouder is not 
clearly known. He was a man of much 
learning and piety, and the indmate friend 
of St. Bemai^ who addressed to him the 
last letter which he wrote, being then on his 
death-bed. 

Arnold’s works are: — 1. “ De Cardinali- 
bus Christi Operibus,” Paris, 1500, fol. This 
edition was edited by Cyprian ]^ned, and 
was published by him in a collection entitled 
“ Illustrium Virorum Opuscula,” as a work 
of St. Cyprian. It has also ^en printed 
among the works of St. Cyprian, Paris, 1512 
and 1574, fol., and in the emdon of the same 
Saint’s works edited by Bishop Fell, and 
printed at Oxford in 1682» and Paris in 1726, 
fol. The work consists of thirteen discourses 
pronounced by Arnold on the days of the 
celebration of the mysteries of the Redemp- 
tion, which form the subject of them. 2. “ De 
Ultimis Septem Verbis Domini in Cruce 
Tractatus,” Antwerp, 1532, 8vo. This, as 
well as the preceding work, has been attri- 
buted to St. Cyprian, and has been print^ 
in several editions of his works. It is also 
inserted in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum” of 
Paris and of Lyon; a French translation, 
by Jean de Gaigny, was printed at Lyon in 
1547. 3. ** De Laudibus sanctoe ac perpetu® 
Virginis, Matris Christi Mari®, Tractatus,” 
Antwerp, 1532, 8vo., printed witli the work 
next preceding : also in the “ Bibliotheca 
Patrum,” and in the Oxford edition of St. 
Cyprian’s works by Bishop Fell. 4. ** De 
Operibus Sex Dierum,” Auxerre, 1609, 8vo. 
Arnold’s preface is omitted in this edition, 
and appears for the first time in the Oxford 
edition of St. Cyprian’s works. This treatise 
was reprinted at Paris in 1610, and is also 
inserted in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum.” 5. and 
.6. Two works, one ** On the Seven Gifts of 
the Holy Spirit,” and the other ** A Com- 
mentary, or Five Homilies, on the 132nd 
Psalm,” printed at Leiden, 1692, 8vo. 7. 
** Meditationes,” printed for the first time in 
the Oxford edition of the works of St. Cy- 
prian. 8. “ De Vita S. Bernard! Liber Secun- 
dus.” This is a continuation of the Life of 
St. Bernard, commenced by Guillaume de St.- 
Thierry, and was undertaken by Arnold at 
the request of the monks of Clairvaux. It is 
printed in tom. i. p. 45, of Ihe works of St. 
Bernard, Paris, 1667. 9. “ A Commentary 
upon Isaiah preserved in manuscript in the 
Biblioth^ue du Roi, and in other libraries. 
Arnold is nighly spoken of both as a writer 
and speaker. His style is elegant and pure, 
his eloquence nervous taid persuasive, and 
his ideas ft^quently elevated, and always 
just. His name not being attached to ms 
works, they were very generally attributed 
to St. Cyprian, whose pr^uefions they mueh 
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resemble in style. To the treatise “ De 
Cardinalibus Christi Operibus” there is a 
prolo^e addressed to a pope, whose name is 
not mven in many of the manuscripts, but 
whi^ some of his editors, misled by the 
belief that ^prian was the author, supplied 
by that of CTomelius. It appears, however, 
from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
that Adrian IV. was the pope intended. 
^istoire Litt&aire de hi France^ par .des 
Keligieux Bdnedictins de la Gongrcj^tion de S. 
Maur,xii. 635 — 541; Liron, Singutarit^e His- 
toriques et Litt^raires, i. 414 — 424; Richard 
et Giraud, Biblioth^ue Sacr^e.) J. W. J. 

ARNOLDUS, ARNALDUS, or ERNAL- 
DUS, CISTERCIE'NSIS, abbot of the Cis- 
tercian convent of Bonneval in Dauphin^, in 
the diocese of Vienne, succeeded John, the 
firet abbot, in 1138, when John was chosen 
bishop of Valence. Anioldus died about 
1160. He is said to be the author of the 
second book of the “ Life of St. Bernard,” 
as well as of some treatises on religion, which 
others attribute to Arnoldus, abbot of Bonne- 
val in the diocese of Chartres, who lielonged 
to the Benedictine order. Anioldus the Cis- 
tercian is probably only the author of some 
of these treatises. W. P. 

ARNOLDUS, or ARNULFUS, COR- 
BEIE'NSIS, who is supposed to have been a 
Benedictine monk of Corvei, the celebrated 
abbey near the Weser in Germany, is a very 
doubtful personage. He is said to have lived 
about 1030, and to be the author of a trans- 
lation, or more probably a paraphrase, of the 
Proverbs of Solomon in Latin hexameters, 
which is, however, attributed by other autho- 
rities to another person [Arnulf, Count of 
VochburgJ. (Fabricius, Bihlioih. Med. et 
Ivf. Latinitatis ; Adelung, Svppletnent to 
Jbeher, Allgem. Gelehrten-Lexicon.) W. P. 

ARNOLbUS CYGNiEUS. [Arnoldus 
Olorinus.] 

ARNOLDUS, Bishop of Halberstadt, 
held this see in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and is the author of “ De Institutione 
Episcopatus Bambergensis,” an epistle which 
he wrote, in 101 1, to Henry, bishop of Wiirz- 
burg, and which was published by Baluze, 
in ttie fourth volume of his “ Miscellanea.” 
(Fabricius, Bihlioth. Med. et Inf. Latinitatis ; 
Leuckfeld, Antiquitates Halberstadiensen.') 

W. P. 

ARNOLDUS, HALDRE'NIUS VESA- 
LIENSIS, a learned divine, whose original 
name was Haldren, and who was a native of 
Wesel on the Lower Rhine. He lived in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. After 
having taught for several years the Greek 
language and literature in the Gymnasium 
Laurentianum at Cologne, he was chosen 
canon of the metropolUan chapter of that 
dty, and the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by tibe University of Cologne. He 
died in 15^. Arnoldus Haldrenius is the 
author of several works on divinity and ec- 
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clesiastical history, none of which, however 
were printed dunng his lifetime ; the princi- 
pal are: — 1. “ Exegesis Decalogi pia maxi- 
meque diserdssima cum Nonuullis Aliis,’* 
Cologne, 1636, 8vo., 1650, 4to. ; the ** Non- 
nulla Alia” are different treatises and disser- 
tations on the veneration of saints, on relics, 
and on similar subjects. 2. “ Consultatio 
quadruplex super Confessione Augustana 
quorundam Pi*otcstantium,” 1554. 3. ** Par- 
titio Locoinm communium Christiana; Reli- 
gionis,” Cologne and Louvain, 1557, 12mo., 
1568. 4. “ De Vera Eoclesia Christi contra 
Philippi Melanchtlionis Respoiisioiiem pro Bu- 
cero,” contained in J. Cochlmus, “ Philip- 
pica Sexta,” Ingolstadt, 1554, 4to. He is 
the editor, commentator, and translator of 
several ancient authors. 6. “Aiili Gellii 
Noctes Atticm, et Macrobius in Somnium 
Scipionis, et VII. ejusdem Saturnalia,” printed 
by Eucharius Ceiwicoriius, (Cologne), 1536, 
fol. 6. “Procopii Orationes de Justiniani 
August! ^dificiis, Latine versa?,” Mainz, 
1538, 4to. 7. “ Epitome Magistri Senten- 
tiarum cum Distichis ad Singulas Sectiones,” 
Antwerp, 1551, 24mo., Cologne, 1555, fol. 
and 16mo. Adelung thinks that the “ Epi- 
tome Singularum Distinctionum in IV. IJ- 
bros Sententiarum,” Paris, 1675, 16mo., is 
only a reprint of this work of Arnoldus, who 
left several other works in MS. (Hartz- 
heim, Bibliotheca Coloniensis, p. 23 ; An- 
dreas, Bihlioth. BelfficUf p. 87, 88; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jbeher, Allgem, Gelehrten- 
Lexicon.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS DE HOLLA'NDIA. [Ar- 

NOLDUS DE RoTKRODABIIS.] 

ARNO'LDUS AB ISSCHA, the Arnold 
ab Isca of Jbeher, a minor friar, was a na- 
tive of Issche, a village between Louvain and 
Brussels. During the religious troubles in 
the Netherlands, in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, Arnoldus was exposed to 
many persecutions; he was driven out of 
Amsterdam, where he lived some time, and 
fled to Edam, where he was thrown into 
prison, whence he escaped to Louvain. There 
he lived quietly for several years. At last 
he went to Germany, and died at Coblenz, 
in 1619. He wrote “ Sermones V. quoniodo 
^ubriter in Christum sit credendum ;” and 
he translated the “ Officium B. Marias” into 
Flemish. The sources cited below do not 
mention where nor when these works were 
printed. (Foppens, Biblioth: Belgica,^ vol. i. 
p. 97 ; Jbeher, AlUiem. Geltkrien- Lexicon.) 

^ W. P. 

ARNOLDUS, JOANNES BERGELLA- 
NUS. [Arnold, Joannes Beroellanus.] 

ARNOLDUS, or ALBERTUS, sumamed 
KIVET, a native of Arnheim, was a monk 
of the Carthusian convent near Wesel on 
the Lower Rhine, and wrote ** RelkMhtda-, 
rium Exeinplorum,” which is divideiil into 
seven sections. He died in 1444,;^^l^hty 
years old. (Fabricius, Bihlioth, Med, et fnf 
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Latinitaiia ; VosbIub, J)e Historicis Latinis, 
p. 562} Foppens, Biblioth, Belgica, vol. i. 
p. 27.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS, LALAINUS, belonged to 
the noble family De Lalain^, in the Walloon 
Netherlands, and was pwepositus of the abl>ey 
of St Mary in Bruges. lie wrote a French 
account of the mee^g of the emperor Fre- 
deric III. and Charles the Rash, duke of 
Burgundy, at Trier (Treves), in 1473, when 
Charles, upon promising to ^ve his only 
daughter and heiress, Mary, in marriage to 
the emperor’s only son, the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, expected to be created King of Bur- 
mmdy, but he was deceived in his hopes. 
Rudolph Agricola translated this account into 
Latin, and published it under the title “ £pis- 
tola de Congressu Imperatoris Friderici et 
Carol!, Burgundim Ducis, An. 1473 facto 
Auguste Trevirorum,” Basel, 1518, 4to. It 
was reprinted in the second volume of Fre- 
herus, “ Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum.” 
^abricius, Biblioth. Med. et Inf. Latinitatis; 
Foppens, Biblioth. Belgica, vol. i. p. 97, 98.) 

W. P. 

ARNOLDUS LAURENTIUS. [Arnold, 
Nicolaus.] 

ARNOLDUS LEODIE'NSIS, a Benedic- 
tine monk, who lived in the fourteenth century 
at Libge, wrote a work entitled “ Narvaconi,” 
and ** Liber de Mirabilibus Mundi,” which is 
arranged in alphabetical order. He seems 
to be the same with Amulphus Le^iensis. 
^abricius, Biblioth. Med. et Jn^. Latinitatis ; 
^hard, De Scriptoribus Ordmis Dominica- 
norum.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS LUYDIUS, or A LYDE, 
a native of Tongem in the Netherlands, was 
a celebrated divine, who is sometimes called 
Arnoldus a Tunoris, and must not be 
confounded with Arnoldus Tungrensis, or 
Hessels, an Augustine canon, who died in 
1466, and who is the author of some treatises 
on religious subjects. Arnoldus Luydius 
was bom in the latter part of tlie fifteenth 
century, and was of noble parentage. He 
studied divinity at Cologne, and became the 
instructor of Eberhard or Evrard de la Mark, 
of the noble house of Aremberg, who was 
afterwards Bishop of Libge. A^r having 
filled this office during several years, Araol- 
dus was appointed director of the Gymnasium 
Laurentianum at Cologne, and he was chosen 
canon of the metropolitan chapter of this 
city. He was also professor of canon law at 
the University of Cologne, and in 1494 was 
dean of the faculty of law. He died at Libge 
on the 28th of Au^st, 1540. Arnoldus 
Luydius was a dis&i^shed opponent of 
John ‘ Reuchlin. He is the aumor of— 1. 
“Articulomm seu Propositionum XLIII. 
male-sonantium ex Libelfo Joannis Capnionis 
sive Reuchlini, &c., cui titulus * Oculare Spe- 
culum,* desumptarum,’* &o. 2. ** Kesponsiones 
ad Artietdos Qninquaginta desumptos ex 
‘ Speculo Oculaii* (J. Reuchlini).** 3. “ Trac- 
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tattts Propositionum alphabeticarum contra 
Judteos et blasphemum eorum Talmud,** &c. 
These three works were publi^ed in one, 
Cologne, 1512, 4to. Arnoldus left several 
works Jin MS., among which there is ** Com- 
mentarius ad Juvenalem.** (Andreas, Bib- 
lioth. Belgica, p. 82, 83 ; Foppens, Biblioth. 
Belgica, vol. i. p. 98 ; Hartzheim, Bibliotheca 
Cownimsis, p. 23.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS DE MEIDORP, a priest 
of Meldorf in Holstein, who lived in the 
twelfth century, was the author of “Liber 
Meditationum et Adhortationum ad Fratres 
in varia loca Saerse Scripturae,” which is 
divided into sixty-seven clmpters. A MS. of 
it is in the libraiy^ of the church of St. Peter 
in Hamburg, which was perused by B. Stap- 
horst, who published it in the third volume of 
his “ llistoria Ecclesiastica Hamburgensis.” 
(Fabricius, Biblioth, Med. et Inf. Latinitatis.) 

W.P. 

ARNOLDUS, NICOLAUS. [Arnold, 
Nicolaus.] 

ARNOLDUS OLOUl'NUS, or CYG- 
NjE'US, was a Dutch divine whose original 
name was Swaens. He was bom in the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century at Goorl 
near Tilborg, and after having finished his 
studies, he was Empoiuted master, and after- 
wards dean, at Gertruydenberg, whence he 
was expelled by the Water-Gueusen. He 
was exposed to many sufferings during the 
civil and religious troubles in the Nether- 
lands, but finally he retired to Hertogen- 
Bosch (Bois-le-Duc), where he lived quietly. 
He died after 1622. He is the author of the 
following works ; — 1. “Thesaurus Salutaris 
Sapientiae,** 1610, 8vo. 2. “ Explicafio 
Missm et Canonis,** 1611, IGmo. 3. “ De 
Arte Concionandi,” 1611,1 6mo. 4. “ Summa 
Virtutum et Vitiomm,** 1615, 8vo. He 
has also written several books in Flemish, 
the titles of which are given in I^tin thus : — 
5. “ Doctrina Consolatoria contra Scrupulos 
et Pusillanimitatem,” 1612, 8vo. 6. “ De- 
monstrafio Verse et Christianse Fidei,** 1613, 
8vo. 7. “ Expositio Coense et Passionis 
Dominicse,** ' 1622, 8vo. ; and some others. 
All his works were printed by John Tum- 
hout at Hertogen-Bosch. (Foppens, Biblio- 
theca Belgica, i. p. 100, 101 ; Andreas, 
Bibliotheca Belgica, p. 84.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS DE ROTERODA'MIS, or 
DE HOLLA*NDIA, a distihguished divine, 
was a native of Rotterdam, and bom in the 
first part of the fifteenth centu^. His origi- 
nal name was Geilhoven. He studied at 
Bologna and Padua, and was first friar and 
afterwards canon of the Augustine Abbey of 
Groenendal near Brussels ; he was also 
Doctor Decretomm, or of Canon Law. He 
is the author' bf the following work: — 
“ VvwBi oecLorhv, . sive Speculum Conscien- 
tioB,** which is divided into two books : the 
first is entitled “ De Legibus et Statutis ; 
De Peccatis Mortalibus,** and was written in 
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1413 ; the title of the second is ** De £x> 
communicatione et Aliis Censuris,** which 
was composed in 1424. This work, which 
is also known under the barbarous title of 
** Gnotosolitos,** was published at Brussels, 
1476, fbl., second eaition, 1479, fol. Ar- 
noldus de Roterodamis died at Groenendal, 
on the 31st of Aufjust, 1442. (Oudin, De 
Scriptoribus Ecclesicusticist toI. iii. p. 2298, 
&c. ; Andreas, Biblioth BeUjicat p. 86, 87.) 

W. P. 

ARNOLDUS SAXO, canon at Hersfeld in 
Hesse, and afterwards monk in the Benedic- 
tine convent of Altham, or Altaham, now Nie- 
der-Altaicli, in Bavaria, lived ih the first half 
of the eleventh century. It seems that his 
original name was Wolfherr, which he 
changed to Amoldus when he took orders, 
unless it be true, as Adelung thinks, that 
Arnoldus and Wolfherr are two different 
ersons. He wrote ** Vita S. Godeharti Ilil- 
esheimensis Episcopi.'* As Godehart died 
in 1037, the work must have been written 
after tiiis year. It was first published at 
Leipzig in 1518, and it is also contained in 
Brower, in the first volume of the “Acta 
Sanctorum,” and in Leibnitz, “Scriptores 
Brunswicenses ” (vol. i. p. 482), who attri- 
butes it to Wolfherr. The feast of S. Gode- 
hart is celebrated on the 4th of May. This 
little work of Amoldus, besides its importance 
for the ecclesiastical history of Northern Ger- 
many, is not without interest with regard to 
the policy of the Saxon emperors, and after 
their extinction in the person of Henry II., 
the Saint, in 1024, for the political system of 
Conrad II. of the Frankish dynasty. (C. 
Browenis, Sidera lllmtrhm et Sanctorum 
Virorum qui Germaniam ornarunt, Mainz, 
1616, 4to. p. 71, &c.; Fabricius, Biblioth, 
Med. et h^, Latinitatis ; Adelung, Supple- 
ment to Jdcher, Allgem, Gelehrten-Lexicon.) 

W. P. 

ARNOLDUS A TUNGRIS. [Arnoldus 
Luydius.] 

ARNOLDUS or ARNALDUS DE 
VERDA'LA, bishop of Magalona or Ma- 
guelone in Languedoc, was descended from 
a noble family at Carcassonne, where he 
was bom in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. He was distiu^ished by his learn- 
ing and skill in administrative business. 
He took the degree of doctor in civil and 
canon law in the university of Montpellier, 
where he was appointed professor of law. 
He became afterwards canon of the chapter 
of Mirepoix, and several other ecclesiastical 
dimiitieswere conferred upon him, among 
which was that of inquisitor ^inst the 
Albi^enses, by whom southern France was 
kept m a state of continual excitement. He 
diaoharged this duty so sati^actorily that 
pope Benedict Xll. appointed him “ Jurum, 
Kenun ac Personanim Reformator” in the 
province of Narbonne, which name was still 
given by the church to the ancient Gallia I 
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Narbonensis. The same pope employed 
him as ambassador to the emperor Louis IV., 
the Bavarian, and as a reward for his good 
services gave him the see of Magalona or 
Montpellier in 1339. The town of Maga- 
lona had been destroyed by the policy of 
Charlemagne, and Montpellier chosen for 
the residence of the bishop, but the diocese 
continued to be called the diocese of Maga- 
lona, of which Amoldus, in his work cited 
below, gives a circumstantial account. Ar- 
noldus de Verdala died in 1351, and was 
buried in the church which Amaldus L, 
bishop of Magalona, had constructed about 
1170, amidst the ruins of the ancient town 
of Magalona. Arnoldus de Verdala was the 
author of the following work : “ Episco- 
poram Magalonm insulm Series,” which con- 
tains the history of twenty-six bishops of 
Magalona and Montpellier, from Riciuus in 
770, to Galterius, who died in 1333, and 
several documents which are of considerable 
interest for the ecclesiastical history of 
southern France, Catalonia, and Majorca. 
It was first published by I-»abbc in the first 
volume of his “ Nova Bibliotheca MSS.,” 
p. 793, &c. This history is the ground-work 
of Gariellus, “ De Praesulibus Magalonensi- 
bus et Moiispeliensibus,” Toulouse, 1665, 2 
volumes in fol. (Cave, Jlistoria Literaria^ 
vol. ii. p. 499.) W. P. 

ARNOLDUS WENENSIS. [Arnoldus 
AB Austria.] 

AKNOLFI'NI, GIOVANNI ATTI'LIO, 
was bora at Lucca on the 1 5th of October, 

1 733, and studied at the Clementine college 
at Rome. He showed a particular taste for 
hydrostatics, a science which has always at- 
tracted much attention in the north of Italy, 
owing to the necessity of guarding against 
the inundations of the rivers. After tra- 
velling through Italy, for the purpose of 
studying hydraulic architecture, he was in- 
trusted, in 1761, with that department of 
the public works at Lucca. The success 
with which, by constructing a canal, he 
drained a marshy country near Camaiore, the 
difficulties of which had been considered too 
great for the plans of Rondelli, Eustacliio 
Manfredi, Zendrini, and Boscovicb, cn- 
opuraged him to attempt the improvement 
of the lower course of the river Serchio, the 
impetuosity of which was a constant source 
of terror to those who lived near it. In the 
ffinnation of new banks for the altered and 
contracted course of the stream, he adoi'ted 
a method already used by the Pisans and Flo- 
rentines, and constructed them of masses of 
rock, in the proportioning of the strength 
of which to the force of the cufrent lay the 
skill of the engineer ; and he was completely 
successful. He was afterwards induced to 
take in hand the improvement of the upper 
course of the same river, in which it had 
overflowed large tracts of valuable ground ; 
but he commenced this enterprise with many 
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misgivings, as he clearly foresaw that the 
contraction of the bed of the river in the 
upper part of its course would add to an im- 
petuosity which had already proved dan- 
gerous. This he proposed to restrain by 
a large number of millAlams; but before the 
worlu were complete he was carried oiF by a 
fever. After his death, which took place on 
the 2lBt of November, 1791, it is said that no 
engineer could be found of sufficient skill to 
construct the dams, and the consequence was 
that the works of Aruolfini, on the lower > 
course of the Serchio, which had hitherto 
answered well, were completely ruined bv 
the effect of the works on the upper, which 
raised the river to such a heigiit that the 
barriers of rock were insufficient to restrain 
it, and the adjacent country was laid under 
water. Amolfiui is stated by Foniagiari to 
have been the author of a project for draining 
the superfluous waters of the Lake of Sesto, 
or Bientina, by a canal, to pass by a tunnel 
under the river Serchio, and discharge itself 
in the Lake of Maciuccoli. This project, 
however, was published as his own by the 
Abate Ximenes, mathematician to the Duke 
of Tuscany, in his ** Piano di Operazioni 
Idrauliche per otteucre la massima depres- 
sione del Lago di Sesto,’' in which we do not 
observe the slightest mention of the name of 
Amolfini as giving assistance, though those of 
Boscovich and Zanotti occur. According to 

request of* Amolfini, who thouj^t ^so bold a 
proposal required the sanction of a more illus- 
trious name than his own. Amolfini left be- 
hind him thirty-two manuscript volumes on 
politics, physics, and hydrostatics, and eighty 
memoirs on improvements in the valley of 
Bologna, in which he had been appointed by 
Pope Pius VI. to continue some works begun 
by Father Lecchi, a Jesuit, and Colonel Bol- 
drini, for restraining the course of the Reno. 
He was an enlightened critic on the fine 
arts and a proficient in music. (Article 
Fomagiari (who refers to Lucchesini, 
EUmo di Arnolfini) in Tipaldo, Bi(m<\fia 
degli Jtaliani lllustri del Secolo X.VHL 
&c. i. 14 — 17 j Ximenes, Piano, &c.) 

T. W. 

ARNOLFO of Calabria, in regard 
whom nothing is known but that he Uved in 
the tenth centuiy, wrote a brief chronicle of 
the history of his native province in his own 
time. In the second volume of Tafiiri’s 
“Stbria degli Scrittori nati nel Regno di 
NapoU,” 1744-70, it is published with the 
following title ; — ** Chronicon Saracenico- 
Calabrum ab anno 903 ad annum 965: 
Auctore Amulpho Calabro, qul eo tempore 
floruit.*’ (Mazzuchelli, Senitori d* Italia; 
Tafuri, in Calogei^’s Eaccoka di Opuscoli, 
Ist series, xviii. 463.) W. S. 

ARNOLFO DI LAPO, or DI COLLE, 
one of the most celebrated Italian architects 
of the 13th century, and the precursor of 
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Giotto and Brunelleschi as tlie original 
author of the Duomo at Florence. He was, 
according to Vasari, the son of a German 
artist named Jacopo (abbreviated in the 
Florentine dialect into Lapp), who had 
greatly distinguished himself in architecture 
by the churem at Assisi, and who, having 
settled at , Florence, where he died about 
1262, erected the Ponte alia Carraia, then 
called the Ponte Nuovo, and several other 
structures. Yet, although this account has 
hitherto been generally followed, even by 
such writers as Milizia and Quatremhre de 
Quincy, it is now known to be exceedingly 
incorrect, and to contain more than one se- 
rious error, for Jacopo was neither the father 
of Arnolfo nor, as they suppose, the same 
Lapo whose name is usually associated with 
Arnolfo as a scholar of Nicola Pisano. 

The usual tradition hjw been corrected by 
documents discovered since Vasari’s time; 
and from them it has been established by 
Cicognara, Rumohr, Von der Hagen, and 
others, that Arnolfo was the son of Cambio 
di Colle of Valdesla, and the fellow-pupil of 
the Lapo who has been confounded with 
his supposed father, Jacopo Tedesco, or the 
German. Yet, beyond the mere circum- 
stance of his origin, no further light hw 
been thrown upon the earlier part of his 
life. The date of his birth, 1232, has not 
been disputed ; but it renders improbable, if 
it does not altpgethcr contradict, what is 
said as to his liaving studied under his illus- 
trious contemporary Cimabue ; for the latter 
was his junior by about eight years, being 
bom in 1240, though Vasari has, without 
intending it, made them both perfectly con- 
temporary in the dates of their births as well 
as deaths; tlie latter being the year 1300, at 
which period he makes Arnolfo’s age only 
sixty, notwithstanding the date assigned to 
his birth. If he received any sort of instruc- 
tion from Cimabue, it must have been while 
tlie latter was yet very young, and before 
Arnolfo began to study sculpture, and pro- 
bably architecture likewise, under Nicola 
Pisano, whom he and Lapo assisted, in 1266, 
in the work of his celebrated marble pulpit 
at Siena; in regard to which Cicognara 
quotes the original contract mentioning “ Ar- 
nolfum et Lapum suos discipulos.” This 
puts beyond doubt that Arnolfo was really a 
pupil of Nicola, and had at that time begun 
to practise sculpture under him; in which 
art he afterwards distinguished himself, 
though by no means in the same degr^ as 
in his profession of architect. The princi- 
pal works of sculpture atttibuted to him, and 
which appear to have been executed before 
he was exigaged upon the various structures 
that occupied tile last twelve or fifteen years 
of his life, are : — The monument of Carainal 
Brayo (who died in 1280) in the church of 
the Dominicans at Orvieto; the tomb of 
Honorius III., in Santa Maria Maggioro at 
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Rome ; a Gothic tabernacle in the basilica of 
S. Paolo fuor delle Mura (1285), a very 
elaborate work, yet not mentioned by Vasari, 
although he speaks of the monument of Boni- 
face VIII. as being by him, — a statement 
positively contradicted by Cicognara, and 
certainly at variance with the fact that 
Boniface did not die till 1803. The same 
writer also doubts if Arnolfo was really the 
author, of another work attributed to him by 
Vasari,— the Presmio, in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore — ^which was destroyed when that church 
was rebuilt. 

Of Arnolfo’s architectural t^ents the chief 
theatre was Florence, where, besides build- 
ings of less note, both public and private, he 
either erected or was employed upon many 
of the “ monuments ” of that city. One of 
his earliest works there, but one only of 
military architecture, was the outer line of 
the city walls and fortifications, which he 
completed in 1284. About the same time 
he commenced the Palazzo de’ Signori, now 
called the Palazzo Vecchio, an edifice 
characterized chiefly by massiveness and 
masculine severity of style, which it still 
retains, notwithstanding the various altera- 
tions it has since undergone, more especially 
in the interior. Where authorities differ so 
much as to dates and the chronological order 
of buildings, exactness can hardly be pre- 
tended to, but Or San Michele, first erected 
for a public granary ( Or being a corruption 
of Jlorreiim), and afterwards converted into 
a church, is said to have been originally 
designed by Arnolfo, about 1285, and is 
generally considered one of the most remark- 
able specimens of Italian Gothic of its age; 
but the upper part of the structure, which 
has pointed windows, was the work of Taddeo 
Gaddi, half a century later. ' 

In 1294, or perhaps rather earlier, Arnolfo 
began the church of Santa Croce, the most 
extensive structure of its kind which had till 
then been erected at Florence, and which 
has since been surpassed there in size only 
by his own work of the Duomo or Santa 
Maria de'Fiori, of which it falls short in 
leng^ by only 17 braccie: that of the one 
being 240 Florentine braccie, or 459 English 
feet ; of the other, 257 braccie, or 492. Santa 
Croce, whose front is only of rough brick- 
work, it ha^ng never been completed, was 
restored in the 16th century by Vasari, but 
18 in a poor style of Gothic, and chiefly in- 
teresting for the numerous monuments of 
celebrated men, owing to which it has been 
styled the Westminster Abbey of Florence. 
O^e of his next works was that of refacing 
or incroiting. the exterior of the Baptistery 
with marble. 

At that period the Duomo, Which, with the 
Baj^tery in ftront of it, and Giotto’s cam- 
panile on its south side, forms so striking 
an mhitectural group, rivalled only by the 
similar <me at Pisa, was not erected ; but for , 
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Arnolfo himself was reserved the opportunity 
of planning and commencing that noble 
monument of his art, so nobly completed by 
Brunelleschi, who could not, however, have 
reared his dome in its actual grandeur had 
the original conception been less magnificent 
than it was. The time of its being first be- 
gun is somewhat doubtftil, it being highly 
improbable that if it was not commenced until 
1298, a work of such magnitude (492 feet In 
length, and 318 across the transept) could 
have l^en so &r advanced within less than 
two years as to have three arms of the cross 
and their tribunes covered in at the time of 
Arnolfo’s death. We must at least suppose 
that the foundations had been executed pre- 
viously ; and the date of 1296, or even earlier, 
has been assigned by some as the correct one : 
by Cicognara, that of 1294. Whether any 
such feature was contemplated by Arnolfo 
himself is not known; but the dome by 
Brunelleschi has stamped the whole fabric 
with a character totally distinct from that of 
Gothic architecture, of which, in fact, there 
was but little in the ori^nal idea beyond 
that derived fhim tiie use of the pointed 
arch alone. No other elements of that style 
discover themselves even in Arnolfo’s own 
work ; and the arrangement of the plan is 
quite contrary to that of large churches in 
the pointed style ; nor will it bear any com- 
parison with them as regards perspective 
effect and that produced by a lengthened suc- 
cession of parts. Although the nave is not 
less than 240 feet in extent (which is some- 
what more tlian that of the nave of West- 
minster Abbey), it has only four arches or 
compartments on each side ; owing to which 
fewness of the divisions the whole has a dis- 
agreeable air of poverty and vacancy, similar 
to that occasioned by excessive width of intor- 
columniation in the Grecian orders. Nor is 
there richness of other kind in the architec- 
ture itself, it being in a particularly dry and 
meagre style. Even this, however, has been 
reckoned rather a merit than a defect by 
some of his critics — at least by Quatremerc 
de Quincy — who praises him for having 
purified architecture and freed it from ** the 
chaos of Gothic superfluities.” Arnolfo is 
further said to have begun the fryade, after- 
wards altered by Giotto, and now destroyed. 
As to the dome, that portion of the fabric 
will call for more particular notice in the 
article Brunelleschi. 

(Vasari, Vile; Cicognara, Stena (lella Scul- 
tura; Von der H^en, hriefe in die Hdmai ; 
Quatrembre de Quincy, Hutoire dea plus 
c^lebres Architectea), W. H. L. 

ARNOLFO, or AKNULFUS, of Milan. 
This name was common to two natives of 
Milan in the latter half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The two have sometimes been con- 
founded, but the researches of the antiquaries 
have made it easy to distinguish them. ‘ 

Arnolfo III., Archbishop of Milan, wa$ 
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elected to the see in 1093, but immediately 
deposed by the apostolic legate. Uaving 
made his peace urith Rome, he was reinstated 
in 1095, and accompanied Pope Urban II. 
to the Council of Clermont ; after which he 
preached the Crusade with great eloquence 
and success in various parts of Lombardy. 
Soon afterwards he was sent as a papal envoy 
to the emperor Henry IV., at whose court 
be had to endure crosses which affected his 
health and spirits. Returning to Milan, he 
died there towards the end of the year 1096. 
Argellati mentions, as extant in manuscript, 
two of his episcopal instruments, and a volume 
of his “ Conciones ad populiun dictss, ut cru- 
cera suscipiant.’* (Argellati, Scrip- 

torum Mediolanensium, i. 101 ; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia.) 

Aanolfo, the author of a histoiy of Milan 
fV^m the year 925 to 1076, was a contempt 
rary of the archbishop, and composed his 
work about the year 1085. Of his life no- 
thing is positively known, except that he 
was, as he himself asserts, a grand-nephew 
of Arnolfo I., Archbishop of Milan in the 
reign of Otho the Great. It may be inferred 
from his history that he was an ecclesiastic, 
although his biographers have not drawn 
the inference. They commend him for the 
candour with which, having at first advo- 
cated the marriage of the clergy, and held, 
upon other points, opinions adverse to the 
papal claims, he retracts his errors in a 
subsequent part of his book, and makes un- 

S ualified admissions both of the pope’s au- 
lority and of the wisdom of the laws which 
immed celibacy on the priests. Arnolfo’s 
Historia Mediolanensis,’’ preserved in four 
manuscripts, was first published at Hanover 
in 1711, in the third volume of the “Scrip- 
tores Brunsvicensia Illustrantes” of Leibnitz, 
who had received a copy from Giovanni de’ 
Sitoni, a Milanese advocate descended from 
a Scottish family of Setons. The histopr 
was again printed at Amsterdam in 1722, in 
the fourth volume of the “ Thesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Italiea” of Gnevius and Burmann. 
An improved edition, witli collations of all 
the manuscripts, and notes by Count Carlo 
Archinto and his son Alberico, Archbishop 
of Nicaea, appeared in the fourth volume of 
Muratori’s “ Kerum Italicarum Scriptores,” 
Milan, 1723. Muratori praises the work of 
Arnolfo as greatly superior to the Milanese 
history cf his contemporary, the elder Lan- 
dulf. The former is a simple and judicious 
annalist; the latter is incorrect, pon^us, 
and fabulous. (Argellati, Bibliotheca ^rip- 
torum Mediolanensium^ i. 102 ; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia; Leibnitz, Burmann, Md 
Muratori, Prefaces; Oudin, l)e Scriptoribus 
JEcclesiasticiSf ii, 704.) • W. S. 

. ARNOLPHUS BRIXIENSIS. [Aknal- 
Do of Brescia.] 

ARNCyNE, ALBERTO, a Neapolitan 
pfldnter of tlie end of the seventeenth century, 
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He was first the pupil of Luca Giordano in 
Naples, and afterwards of Carlo Maratta'in 
Rome ; and his works, says Dominici, have 
much of the style of both masters united. 
He excelled as a portrait painter, and painted 
many of the Neapolitan gentry of his time. 
He was presented by Luca Giordano to Phi- 
lip y. as an excellent portrait-painter, and 
that king sat to him and rewarded him highly 
for the picture Amone made of him, with 
which he was well satisfied. Amone died 
at Naples, in 1721. (Dominici, Vite de* 
PittorXy ^c. Napolitani.) R. N. W. 

ARN(yNE,or ARNO'NI, GUGLIELMO, 
organist of the Duomo at Milan about 1580, 
published a “ Magnificat” for four, five, six, 
seven, and ei^ht voices in 1595, and a set of 
madrigals, printed at Venice. In the “ Ber- 
gameno Pamas8o”of 1615 several of his 
compositions are found, and four of his 
motets for six voices were printed in the 
“ Promptuarium Musicum ” of Abraham 
Schad : — “ Esurgat Deus ” in the first part, 
“ Cantabo Dommum ” in the second, “ In 
labiis meis ” in the third, and “ Domine 
Deus ” in the fourth. (Morigia, Nobilita di 
Milano.) ‘ E. T. 

ARNOT, HUGO, was the son of a mer- 
chant in Leith near Edinburgh, where he 
was bom on the 8th of December, 1749. 
His original name was Pollock, and he 
adopted that of Arnot on succeeding to the 
maternal estate of Balcormo in Fueshire. 
He became a member of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates of Edinburgh on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1752. In 1777 he published an “Essay 
on Nothing,” a pi^r which he had read at 
the Speculative Society, an association of 
young men in Edinburgh, constituted for 
their improvement in essay writing and de- 
bating. The author says, “I do not com- 
municate this treatise to promote directly 
piety, morality, meekness, moderation, can- 
dour, sympathy, liberality, knowledge, or 
troth ; but indirectly^ by attempting to expose 
and to lash pride, pedantry, violence, perse- 
cution, aftectation, ignorance, impudence, ab- 
surdity, falsehood, and vice.” He kept his 
word, and made his attacks so bitterly and 
so freely against opinions and liabits sanc- 
tioned, whether rightly or not, by public 
opinion, that he rendered himself unpopular 
among his serious fellow-citizens. In 1779 
he published his “ History of Edinburgh,” 
in 4to., a work, both in general learning 
and in historical science, fisir above the ave- 
rage merit of local histories. It found its 
way into the general literature of the country, 
and its merit was acknowledged by the ap- 
pearance of a pirated edition in '’^Ireland, 
which materially cut down the author’s pro- 
fits. An edition in 8vo. appealed in 1817, 
after the author’s death. In 1785 he [pub- 
lished “ A Collection of celebrated Criminal 
Trials in Scotland, with Historical and Cri- 
tical Remarks,” 4to. This work possesses 
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the same class of merits which made the 
“ History of Edinburgh so attractive. The 
trials are the fruit of great research among 
the criminal records. They are happily 
chosen, having always some peculiar interest 
in "the events brought to light, in the consti- 
tutional information exhibi&L by the method 
of conducting the trial, or in the li^ht thrown 
by them on old manners or opinmns. The 
narratives are given with rapidity and ease, 
and the work is interspersed with lively and 
caustic remarks. It appeared without the 
name of a publisher on the title-page. Amot, 
like many otlier authors, thought tfie book- 
seller’s share of the profits qf a ^ork were 
greater than he should justly obtain, and the 
whole trade in Edinburgh, irritated at his 
conduct, refused to countenance his work. 
An author is seldom so successful in dis- 
pensing with the assistance of a publisher as 
Arnot was : the gross proceeds of the sale of 
this small volume were 600/., although, like 
the ** History of Edinburgh,” it t^as speedily 
pirated by the Irish booksellers. He died 
oil the 20th of November, 1 786. An astlima, 
contracted early in life, h^ so attenuated 
his form that he looked old and decrepid. 
His appearance, his habits, and his style of 
mind were all such as to associate him with 
notions of advanced age, and, on his death, 
many of those who knew him were a.sto- 
nished to find that their venerable-looking 
friend had not completed his thirty-seventh 
year. His infirmities created an irritability 
and impatience in his dis|K)6ition, which, 
allied as it was with a ready sarcasm, was 
the ground of several ludicrous anecdotes. 
Ilis disorder is said to have interfered with 
his prospects at the bar, but it did not pre- 
vent him from carrying on a ceaseless war 
of local politics, in which he wrote many 
pamphlets and newspaper articles. He was 
a great enemy of local taxation, and he is 
said to have, on this ground, been able to 
retard for ten years the erection of the South 
Bridge in Edinburgh. (Chambers, Bioara- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ; Bio- 
yra^yhical SketcheSf published with Kay’s Por- 
traits of Edinburgh Characters; works re- 
ferred to, ' J. H. B. 

ARNOUL, FRANCOIS, was a native of 
Mans, a Dominican priest, and attached to 
the Convent of Laval. He lived about the 
middle of the 1 7th century, and wrote these 
two works: — 1. “ Institution de I’Ordre du 
Collier cdleste du sacre Rosaire, par la 
Heine Regente, Mfere du Roi,” Lyon and 
Paris, 1647, 12mo. 2. “ Revi^ation chari- 
table de plusieuTS Remedes souverains contre 
les plus cruelles et perilleuses Maladies,” 
Lyon, 1651, and Pans, 1653, l2mo. The 
design of the' first was to induce Anne of 
Austria, the queen regent of France, to whom 
Arnoul was one of the chaplains, to establish 
an order of fifty noble Uuiies, who should 
wear a.peculiar badge which he had designed 
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for them : but the plan was not adopted* 
The second contains prescriptions for a few 
simple remedies recommendcAl to the rich for 
charitable distribution. (Qudtif and l^hard, 
Scriptores Ordinis Preedicatorumt ii.. p. 565 ; 
Arnoul, RMlation.') J. P. 

ARNOUL, or ARNULF, of Laoni, was 
a man of noble birth, being nearly related to 
the Counts of Champagne. In 1066 he was 
elected abbot of the monastery of Lagni, in 
the diocese of Paris ; and six years afterwards, 
retaining that place, he added to it the abbacy 
of Sainte-Colombe of Sens. He brought from 
Italy the remains of his brother Saint Thi- 
baud, and erected churches to his memory. 
He died, very old, in 1106. To him is attri- 
buted, though not unanimously, a Life of Saint 
Fursy, the abbot of Lagni, which Holland in- 
serted in the “ Acta Sanctorum,” at the six- 
teenth day of January. (^Histoire Litt^raire 
de la France^ ix. 290 — 293 ; Mabillon, Annales 
Ordinis S. Benedicti, v. 82, 138, 332.) W. S. 

ARNOUL DE LENS. [Lens.] 

ARNOUL, or ARNULF, otherwise Called 
ERNULF, Bishop of Lisieux, was raised 
to that see in the year 1141, having previously 
been Archdeacon of Seez. He is named by 
William of Tyre as one of the ecclesiastics 
who joined the Second Crusade, accompany- 
ing Louis VII. of France to the Holy Land in 
1147 ; and in letters of Suger he is mentioned 
as a creditor of Louis, who seems to have 
found much difficulty in repaying the loans 
which the prelate had made to him. Aruoul’s 
position as a Norman bishop, however, ren- 
dered him a vassal of Henry II. of England ; 
and pope Alexander III. endeavoured to use 
his influence for preserving the doubtful alle- 
giance of that prince to tlie papal see. Arnoul 
was sent to England as apostolic legate in 
1160; and, even when in France, he kept up 
continual communication with Henry and his 
court. He would appear to have aimed, with 
very little success, at acting as a mediator 
between the king and Thomas Becket. Roger 
de Hoveden describes him as suggesting to 
Henry measures which were ostensibly cal- 
culated for weakening the power of the ambi- 
tious archbishop. Arnoul, however, as ap- 
pears from his extant letters, was in constant 
and confidential correspondence with Becket ; 
and, long suspected by the king, he fell at 
len^ into confirmed disfavour. He became 
apprehensive even as to his personal safety ; 
and, a considerable time before Becket’s fall, 
he withdrew from all interference in the dis- 
putes between the archbishop and the king. 
But his position appears to have still been 
considered as critical ; and bis fear of danger 
from the royal displeasure is assigned as me 
reason which induced him, in 1181, to retire 
to the abbey of Saint-Victor in Paris. He 
died in that retirement in the year 1182* 
Arnoul has left the following writings >— 
1. A collection, first published at Paris, 1585, 
8vo. under the title ** Arnulphi, Lexoviensis 
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Episoopi, EpistolsB, Conciones, et Epigram- 
mata.” It waa reprinted in the “ BibUothecse 
Patrum and, in the Lyon edition, it will be 
found in volume xxii. p. 1304 — 1340. It in- 
cludes thirty-ipne letters (of which the greater 
number refer to English ecclesiastical imairs), 
^ oration delivered at the Council of Tours 
in 1163, another oration on an episcopal con- 
secration, and fourteen small Latin poems in 
ele^ac verse. 2. In D'Achcjrj^’s “Spici- 
legium,” vol. ii., a treatise (which excited 
some attention at the time) ** De Schismate 
orto post Honorii II. discessum,” p. 336 — 
366 ; and, in the same volume, p. 482 — 507, 
seven letters, with a fragment of the second 
oration abovementioned. The treatise on 
the papal schism is also in Muratori’s ** Re- 
rum Italicarum Scriptorcs,” iii. 423 — 432. 
3. Some of Amours letters, not published by 
D'Ach^ry, occur in other historical collec- 
tions. There are four of them among the 
Epistles of Thomas Becket, lib. i. ep. 28, 85, 
86, 178, (in Lupus, “ Vita et Epistolm Divi 
Thomm Cantuariensis,” 1682.^ Of these let- 
ters the longest and most curious, No. 85 (to 
which Lingard refers as exposing the bad 
motives of many of Bccket’s enemies), is one 
of those given by D'Achery. Most of Ar- 
nold's letters are historically valuable; but 
in literary merit none of his writings, either 
in prose or in verse, rises at all above the 
ordinary level of his age. (Du Pin, Bib- 
liotheque des Auteurs BccyeiastiaueSf ix, 161 
— 166 ; Oudin, JDe Scriptoribus AicUsiasticis, 
ii. 1257 ; Amulphus Lexoviensis, Epistohe ; 
Gnlielmus Tvrius, lib. xvii. ; Roger de Ho- 
veden, Annalesj part ii., “ Henricus II. 
Suger, EpistoUe Histoncce.) W. S. 

ARNOUL OF MILAN. [Arnolfo of 
Milan.] 

ARNOUL, or ARNULF, Bishop of Or- 
li/ans, was one of the most elo(|ucnt and 
energetic of the French ecclesiastics in the 
latter part of the tenth century. He was a 
man ot noble birth, and was appointed to the 
see of Orleans in 986. In 988 he crowned 
Robert, the son of Hugh Capet; and in 991 
he was the principal leader in the Council 
which deposed Arnoul, Archbishop of Reims. 
His speeches make a principal part of the 
records of that Council, printed at Frankfort, 
1 600, and partly repeated in Duchesne's ** His- 
toric Francorum wiriptores,” iv. 101 — 114. 
{Histoire Litt&aire de la France^ vi. 521 — 
628 ; Fleury, Histoire Eccl^siastique, lib. 
Ivii.) W. S. 

ARNOUL, RENE', bom at Poitiers, in 
1569, became a lawyer, was an officer in the 
household of Louis XIII.’s brother, Gaston 
of Orldani^ and died at Orleans in 1639. He 
left a volume of youthful poems, original and 
translated : ** L'Enffince de Rend Arnoul," 
Poitiers, 1 587, 4to. These competitions have 
been said to indicate much poetical ^pius, 
which, however, the author in after life did not 
cultivate. {Biographie Univeraelle.') W. S. 
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ARNOUL, or ARNULF, Archbishop of 
Reims, was a natural son of Lothaire, the 
last Carlovingian king of France. He was 
raised to the see of Reims in 988, when 
still very youn^, Hugh Capet, the new king, 
consenting to his election, in the hope of thus 
providing a^nst his partisanship of Lo- 
thaire's brother Charles, who still claimed 
the crown. Arnoul was soon accused of 
having abused the power intrusted to him, 
and of having even betrayed Reims to 
Charles. In the Council of Reims, held in 
991, he was deposed, and imprisoned at Or- 
Idans, while the celebrated Gerbert, whb had 
been his secretary, was appointed in his stead. 
The pope reftist^ to confirm the sentence : 
and a subsequent Council ordered the re- 
instatement of Arnoul, which, however, did 
not t£j£C place till 999, when Gerbert, having 
become pope, by the title of Sylvester II., 
made a merit of liberating him. Arnoul 
died in 1023, leaving only a few official 
writings, which possess no value but as his- 
torical monuments. {Histoire Littdraire de 
la France, vi. 664 — 570, vii. 245 — 247.) 

W. S. 

ARNOUL, ARNULF, or ERNULF, 
Bishop of Rochester, was bom at Beauvais 
about the year 1040. After having been edu- 
cated under Lanfranc, at the famous school 
of Bee, he became a Benedictine monk in 
his native town, and was employed in teach- 
ing grammar to the novices. Disj^sted, 
however, by the abuses which prevailed in 
his convent, he determined on joining a more 
regular community ; and, after corresponding 
with Anselm (whom he had known at Bee), 
and with his teacher Lanfranc (now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), he accepted the invi- 
tation of the latter, and removed to England 
in or soon after the year 1072. Anselm, 
having succeeded Lanfranc in his see, ap- 
pointed Arnoul to be prior of Canterbury, 
after which he became, in 1107, Abbot of 
Burgh; and Radulf, Bishop of Rochester,. on 
being elevated to the see of Canterbury, 
recommended Arnoul as his successor in the 
see of Rochester. The day of Amoul's con- 
secration, the 10th of October, 1114, was 
noted for a singular subsidence of the waters 
in the channels of the Thames and Medway. 
He held tliis bishopric for nine years, and 
died on the 15th day of March, 1124, aged 
about eighty-four years. AmouVs name 
hardly ever occurs in the general histoi^ of 
England during his episcopate. He receives, 
however, from William of Malmesbury and 
others, very high praises for his activity in 
the discharge of the offices which he had 
previously held. He was especially attentive 
to architectural reroirs and embellishments ; 
and, while prior of Canterbury, assisted An- 
selm zealously in his renovation of the choir 
of the cathedral. Arnoul left the following 
writings : — 1. A long letter, or rather treatise, 
**I>e fncestis Nuptus," and aaot^^ 
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yariis Lamberti Quiestiombiis respondet,” 
both printed in D'Ach^ry*s “ Spicilegium,” 
ii. 410 — 443. 2. A collection of document 
chiefly Saxon, relating to the Cathedral 
Church and See of Rochester, preserved in 
manuscript in the library of the Chapter of 
Rochester, with the title “ Textus de Ec- 
clesi^ Rofiensi per Emulfum Episcopum.’* 
Extracts from this manuscript are printed in 
Wharton’s “ Anglia Sacra,” i. 329 — 340, and 
nearly the whole collection was published 
and edited by Thomas Heanie, Oxford, 1720. 
The MS. is still in good preservation, and 
beautifully written on parchment It also 
contains the laws of various Saxon kings, 
forms of excommunication, and regulations 
for proceeding by trial of ordeal. 3. The 
** Catalogus Manuscriptorum Angliaj,” tom. i. 
part iii. No. 1480, mentions as preserved in 
the library of Bene’t College, Cambridge, a 
** Liber Epistolarum,” beginning with the 
words ** Ernulfus, Dei Gratia.” These epis- 
tles have been attributed to the Bishop of 
Rochester, by his French biographers; but 
the catalogue of the library, published in 
1 722, attributes them to Amoul, or Emulf, 
the bishop of Lisieux (p. 47, O. viii). 4. 
Bale has ascribed to Arnoul, erroneously, 
two works, **J)e Operibus Sex Dierum,” 
and ** De Sex Verbis Domini in Cruce,” 
which really belong to Arnold of Bonneval. 
{Histoire Litt&aire de la France^ x. 42.5 — 
430 ; Willielmus Malmesburiensis, De Gestis 
Pont{/icum Anglorunit lib. ii. ; Wharton, An- 
glia Sacra, i. 136, 333; Eadmer, llhtoria 
Novorum, lib. v. p. 110; Dart, Cathedral 
Church Cantemury, p. 8 ; Ziegelbauer, 
Historia Rei LiteraricB Ordinis Sancti lie- 
nedictif iv. 26, 74, 166, 372 ; Communication 
from Rochester.} W. S. 

ARNOUL, or ARNULF, of Rhoez, Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, was the cause of much 
scandal and disturbance in the Holy Laud, 
during the First Crusade. He went to the 
East with Robert II., Duke of Normandy, 
whose chaplain he was; and, in 1099, he 
was appointed by tlie Christian princes to be 
treasurer of the church of Jerusalem. Ar- 
noul’s intrigues to obtain the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem were for a long time fruitless; 
but he was raised to it in the year 1111. 
Being deposed by the papal legates, he jour- 
neyed to Rome, and h^ the address to pro- 
cure a reversal of his sentence. After this 
he occupied the patriarchal chair without 
molestation, leading a life of turbulence and 
irregularity, and dying in the year 1118. 
His character is treated with great severity 
by William of Tyre, but more favourably by 
Albert of Aix, who expresses likewise a hi^h 
opinion of his eloquence and sagacity. 
toire Litt&aire de la France, x. 398 ; Guliel- 
mus Tyrius, lib. ix. ; Albertus Aquensis, lib. 
vi. cap. 39, in the Gesta Dei per Francos, i. 
285.) W. S. 

ARNOULD, AMBROISE MARIE, was 
8t9 


bora at Dijon, about 1750, finished his edu- 
cation in his native town, and went, while 
yet a young man, to try his fortune in 
Paris. His fhvourite studies were finance 
and political economy, ile embraced the 
opinions of the section of the revolutionary 
party represented by Necker. A treatise on 
the balance of the foreign trade of France, 
which he published in 1791 (and of which 
a second edition was called for in 1795), 
was the means of procuring for him the 
appointment of assistant-director of the 
board for regulating the balance of trade 
(sous-dirccteur du bureau de la balance de 
commerce), which he held till 1794. He 
was a zealous opponent of the National Con- 
vention, and one of the leaders of the insur- 
rection of the 13 Vendemiaire, An IV. (Oc- 
tolier, 1795). This movement proving un- 
successful, he was obliged to fiy, and, even 
after he had ceased to have reason to dread 
the vengeance of the Convention, he con- 
tinued for a few years exclusively engaged 
in literary pursuits. During this period of 
his life he published a memoir on the system 
of metallic currency, a guide for those who 
had invested money in the public funds, and 
an account of the maritime policy of Europe 
during tlie eighteenth century. His writings 
were fovourably received, and on the strength 
of them he was elected by the department of 
the Seine a member of the Council of An- 
cients, in 1798. In 1709 he was chosen one 
of the Five Himdred. He took a part in pro- 
moting the revolution of Brumairc, and was 
one of the members of the Five Hundred 
charged with the preparation of a new con- 
stitution. On the 27th of December, 1799, 
he presented a long report on the means of 
restoring the national credit, in which he 
confidently prophesied that its re-establish- 
ment would be a consequence of the late 
revolution. So much zeal was rewarded by 
Bonaparte with a place in the Tribunate. 
It is believed that he aspired to be minister 
of finance; but, however warm a Bona- 
artist, his qualifications as statesman were 
eemed inadequate for so important an office. 
In 1804, Arnould was one of the loudest 
advocates for creating Bonaparte emperor. 
When the tribunate was suppressed, Arnould’g 
services were rewarded with the cross of the 
legion of honour and place of chancellor of 
state. He continued to enjoy the imperial 
ffivour till his death in 1812. His talents 
were respectable, though scarcely equal to 
his ambition. His devotion to Bonapa^ 
had its origin, most probably, in the convic- 
|ion that he alone could restore and uphold 
a state of law and order in France — a con- 
viction which was sincerely entertained by 
many of the most intelli^nt and honourable 
characters throughout me Continent. Ar- 
nould's most valuable publications are; — 1. 
** De la Balance du Commerce et des rela- 
tions commerciales ext^rieurcs de la France 
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diiihg lei ^rt«i^.4u Globe/* ^ .tdIb. 

«m, ;t7dl f eecon^ 

jji ^S^ppiboMi Maritime poU^que des 
Europeenapeiidaiit te^iS® sftcle/* 1 Tol. 8vo., 
*1^797. 8. ll^ultats des Guerres, des 
‘^^go«iatj|ons/et des Traiti^ qtu ont precede 
et siitvi la Coalition contre la France, pour 
ger^r de Supplement au droit public de 
rjSurope pair Mably/* 1 vol. 8vo., Paris, 
f 8t)3. 4. “ Higtoire Gdntole des Finances 
dep&is le commencement de 'ta Monarchie, 
jfiour servir d’lntroduction au Budget An- 
nuel,” 4tQ., Paris, 1806. (Works mentioned 
etbove. Nos. 1 and 2; Amould, E^artition 
de la Contribution Fonci^; Supplement to 
the Bioqraphie Universelle.) W. W. 

ARNOULD, JEAN FRANCOIS, was 
bom at Besan 9 on, in 1734. His family 
name was Mussot, but he is better known 
by that of Amould, which he assumed when 
he first went upon the stage. His father, an 
avocat, resolved to educate him for his own 
profession, and with that view procured him 
a situation in the office of a professional bro- 
ther; but young Mussot became disgusted 
with the dmdgcry of transcribing legal 
opinions, ran away, and enrolled himself at 
Paris in a troop of actors. I'he date of his 
embracing a theatrical career docs not ap 
pear to be known with certainty. He ob- 
tained an engagement in a company formed 
by the Prince of Conti to act at Versailles 
and risle Adam ; and for them he composed 
his first theatrical essays, ** L’Hcureux Ja- 
loux,” acted at Tlsle Aclam, and ** La Petite 
Meuniere/* acted at Versailles. 

It was in 1770 that he entered upon the 
peculiar department of dramatic enterprise in 
which his name is remembered. Audinot, hav- 
ing that year opened the Ambigu Comique, 
.found it necessary {o enlist the talents of 
Amould in bis service, as trainer of the 
children whom he produced on the stage, and 
writer of the new pieces represented. Ar- 
nould*s efforts proved of such essential ser- 
vice, that in 1775 he obtained a share in the 
'concern. He was the first to improve the 
combination of the ballet and pantomime, 
first attempted by Noverre, and transplant 
it from the boards of the Opera to the 
boulevards. In 1 785 the Opera obliged the 
associates, to cease their representations in 
Paris ; but they immediately opened a theatre 
in the Bois de Boulogne. The interdict was 
only enforced from January, 1 785, till the 
month of October,^ in the same year, when 
the Aiuibigu Comique was re-opened. In 
1786 this theatre was rebuilt on a more 
extensive scale, and in the form which it 
retained fill burned down in 1827. While 
the theatre wa4 rebuilding, the companjr con- 
tinued to perform altem^ly at the fairs of 
St Germain and St. Laurent at the Salle 
des Variet^s, and in the comer of the rue 
de Bondy. The humber of new theatres 
which sprung up after the. Revolution inflicted 
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more severe pecuniary injury upon Audinot 
and Amould than the intrigues of the Opdra. 
Many of their Juvepile actors had grown up, 
and engaged in other companies. Subs^ 
quent to* 1788 . a complication of diseases dis- 
enabled Amould for the composition of new 
dramas. His temper became soured, and 
authori^ as well as actors, irritated by his 
violendie' of temper, withdrew tli^ir assist- 
ance. In 1795 he quarrelled with Audinot: 
they agreed to separate, and the remainder of 
their lease was sold, in April, to some of their 
actors, of whom Picardeau became manager. 
In the ensuing December Amould died, at 
Paris, in his sixty-first year. Between the 
years 1763 and 1788 he brought upon the 
stage upwards of fifty dramatic pieces, in one 
or more acts, interspersed with vaudevilles. 
The names of a few will sufficiently indicate 
their character : — Le Testament de Poli- 
chinelle “ Robinson Crusoe “ Riquet 
with the Tuft “ Puss in Boots “ Mal- 
brough s’en va-t-en Guerre ** The Com- 
plaints of the Barmecides,*' a parody on La 
Harpe's tragedy ; “ The Death of Captain 
Cook;” “ Baron Trenck, or the Prussian 
Prisoner.” The Ambigu Comique owed its 
origin to the pique of the humorist Au- 
dinot, but it was the talent pf Aniould that 
gave it prolonged vitality. (Supplement to 
the Biographie Universelle,) W. W. 

ARNOULD, JOSEPH, an ingenious 
watchmaker. He was bom at Gulligny, in 
1 723, and died at Nancy, in 1 791. He was a 
member of the Royal Society of Arts and 
Letters at Nancy. He made several not 
very successful attempts to improve the con- 
struction of watches without fusees ; he suc- 
ceeded better with his improvements upon 
music-bells. Some French authors have at- 
tributed to him the first invention of the 
horse-boat, but a boat moved on the same 
nrinciplc, constructed from a design of the 
Friuce Palatine Robert, was exhibited on the 
Thames in the reim of Charles II. (Stu- 
art, . Aweerfotes of Steam-Engines; M^inoires 
de la Soci^t^ Eogale de Nancyy 17.59 ; Supple- 
ment to the Biographie Universelle.) W. W. 

ARNOULD, SOPHIE, an actress in the 
Opera at Paris, celebrated for her conversa- 
tional talents. . She made her debut on fiie 
1.5th of Decembej:, 1757. Her voice, the 
tones of which are said to have been exqui- 
sitely touching (though Grimm speaks,- in 
1772, of her “ chant asthmatique”), pro- 
cured for her a regular engagement in the 
course of the following year. She continued 
to perform the leading characters till 1778, 
when she withdrew from the stage. Her 
most sucx^essful personations were Th^aire, in 
“ C^tor ct Pollux,” and Epluse, in “ Darda- 
nus.** The author of the Life of Sophie Ar- 
nould adds ** Iphigdnie en Aulide,” but there 
must be a misme either in this statement or 
in the date of her leaving the stage, for 
GlucVs “ Iphigdfiie en Aulide** waa not pro- 
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dttced at Paris till 1779. She retsdned a 
conversational celebrity till her death, which 
occurred at^Paris, on the 14th of Febmary, 
1803. Most of the bons-mots attributed are 
'too bold and cynical to beai^ repetition. ** I 
could easily,'' wrote Grimt^ “ make a book 
of Sophie's bons-mots ; they all smack of the 
demirep, but a demirep of talent.” , ^Grimm 
and Diderot, Cortyspoiidance Litt^ircy vols. 
vi. vii. viii. ix. xii. ; Biographie Univeraelle.) 

W. W. 

ARNOULT, CHARLES (he is called 
Charles by his anonymous bio^pher in the 
“Biographie Universelle Qii6*ard, in the 
“ France Littcraire,” ihdicales his Christian 
name by the initial N. Anioult), appears to 
deserve mention as the author of two collec- 
tions, which may be of use to those who study 
the history of the French revolution ; but the 
materials for his biography are meagi-e, nor 
does he seem to have been of sufficient im- 
TOrtance to make us wish them more ample. 
The collections alluded to were both pub- 
lished in 1 792, at Dijon. They are : —1. “ Col- 
lection de Ddcrets de TAssemblee Nationale 
coDStituautc et legislative,*' 7 vols., 4to. 2. 

“ Collection des EMcrets de rAssemblee con- 
stituante,** 1 vol., 8vo. Charles Amoult was 
born at the«village of Bfeze in Burgundy; in 
1750 he became an Avocat in the parliament 
of Dijon, and a member of the assembly of 
the states of the province. In 1789 he was 
elected one of the deputies of the tiers-dtat 
of Burgujidy to the meeting of the States- 
General. He retired at the close of the session 
of 1790: resumed his professional avocations, 
and died in 1793. While a member of the 
Constituent Assembly he voted with the re- 
volutionary majority. He supported tlie abo- 
lition of tithes, the proposal to exclude the 
Spanish Bourbons from the succession to the 
throne, and a law for prohibiting the export- 
ation of min; On the 21st of June, 1790, 
he carried a motion for replacing the parlia- 
ment of Dijon, which he represented as en- 
tirely disorganised by the emigration of a 
majority of the judges, by a provisional tri- 
bunid. (Queraid, JLa France Littifraire ; 
Supplement to Biographie Universelk.') 

W. W. 

ARNOULT, JEAN BAPTISTE, is 
called an ex-Jesuit by Weiss in the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,** but we have found no 
evidence thdt he ever belonged to the order. 
Sabatier de Castres (1781) designates him 
“ Abbe.” One of his works is sought after 
by book-collectors on account of its rarity. 
He was bom in 1689, and died at Besan^Oh 
in 1753. llie work Eluded to is a collcic^ion 
of French, Italian, and Spanish proverbs, 
published with the fictitious name of Antoine 
Dumont, under the title Traite' de la Pru- 
dence,” at Be8an9on, in 1733. Though only 
a smdl duodecimo, this book sold in 1827 
for thirty firancs, in consequence of a state- 
ment bji^odier, “ that it was the most rare , 
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ooHeOtlon of proverbs.” Amoult 

published a Latin treatise on “toace,” still/: 
preserving his fictitious name. His largest - 
work, a ponderous quarto, was published at 
Besanyon in 1747. It is entitled Le Prd- 
cepteur,” and contains treatises' on French 
grammar and orthography, and on the ele- 
ments of geography and of arithmetic, 
abridged chronological tables, and an ele- . 
mentary tr^|^ oh the Christian religion. 
Sabatier de Castres speaks of these treatises 
as defective in style, but fhll of useful sugges- 
tions. (Sabatier de Castres, Lea trots mecles 
de la Littdrature Frangaiae; QUerard, La 
France Litteraire ; Brunet, Manuel da Li- 
hraire; Supplement to the Bipgraphie Uni- 
veraelle.') W. W, 

ARNOUX, or ARNOULX, FRAN9OIS, 
an advocate in the parliament of Aix, was 
bom in Provence at the end of the six- 
teenth or the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He employed his leisure in the 
composition of works of a religious nature, 
which owe their reputation chiefly to the 
oddity of their titles. The principal are — 

1. “ I^ Sacre Flambeau des Merveilles do 
Dieu,” Lyon, 1621, 12mo. 2. “ L'Hercule 

Chretien,” Lyda( Aix), 1626, 12mo. 3. “Les 
Etats Ghneraux couvoques au Ciel,” Lyon, 
1628, 8vo. 4. “ La Poste Royale du Para- 
dis,” Lyon, 1635, 12mo. 5. “ Recueiletln- 
ventaire des Corps Saints et autres lieliques 
qui sont au Pays de la Provence, la plupait 
visites par Louis XIII. en 1622,” Aix, 
1636, 8vo. 6. “ I/Echelle de Paradis, pour, 
au partir de ce monde, cscheller les cieux,” 
Rouen, 1661, 12ino. 7. “ Merveilles de 
Tautre Monde,” Rouen, 1668, 12mo. (Ade- 
lung, Supplement to Jocher, Allgenteinea 
GeJehrten- Lexicon ; Osmont, IHctionnaire 
Tupofjraphique ; Supplement to the Biographie 
Universelle.) J. W. J. 

ARNOUa, jean, was born at Uiom in 
Auvergne, in the year 1575, of one of the . 
best families in that city. He entered the 
Society of the Jesuits at the age of seventeen 
ears, and studied in regular sucQession the 
umanities, philosophy, and theology. In 
the year 1617 he succeeded the celebrated 
Father Cotton as confessor to the king 
Louis XIII., in which office he conducted 
himself with much independence, and en- 
deavoured to bring about a reconciliation 
between the king and his mother Marie de 
Medicis. He was a powerful preacher and 
skilful controversialist. In a sermon which 
he preached before the king at Fontainebleau 
he attacked the profession o;f faith of the Cal- 
vinists. The Protestant party were greatly 
irritated against him. Moutigni, Dumoulin, 
Durand, and Mestrezat published a d^ence. 
This defence was answered by many Roman 
Catholic writers besides Amoux, among 
others by the Cardinal Richelieu, and led to 
a very active controversy. Notwithstanding 
his intrigues to maintain himself In his post 
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of eottf^ssor to the fthig, he ^vras removed in 
thd year 1621, through the induence and 
jealousy, as it is assei^, of the Constable 
■de Euynes, and was obliged to retire to 
. Toulouse. The Duke de Montmorency, who 
'irad beheaded on the doth of October, 1632, 
claimed his assistance in preparing himself 
Ibr death. Towards the end of his life his 
mind became deranged. He fancied himself 
transformed into a cock, endeavoured to fly, 
and to spring upon perches which he ex- 
tended from one wall to the other of his 
apartment, and would eat nothing but crumbs 
of bread and meat chopped up in a wooden 
dish. Before break of day he would traverse 
the dormitories crowing with all his strength 
like a cock. He died at Lyon, on the 14th 
of May, 1636. He wrote — 1. Oraison 
Funbbrc de Henri IV., prononcee k Tour- 
non, le 29 Juillet, 1610,” Toumon, 1610, 
4to. 2. “ Veterum Rabbinorum in ex- 
ponendo Pentateucho Modi Xlll., opera P. 
Aquini,” Paris, 1620, 4to. 3. “ La Con- 
fession de Foy des Ministres convaincUe de 
nullitd par leurs propres Bibles,” Paris, 
1617, 8vo. In addition to the above, Ale- 
gam^ gives the following Latin titles of 
works which he states were written by 
Amoux in French : — 4. “ Adversus Caro- 
lum Molineeum.” 5. ** De Immortal itate 
Animm.” 6. ** De Justificatione contra 
Ministrum Aupret.” 7. ** Collatio Biblio- 
rum cum Articulis Calvinistarum.” 8. 


** Kesponsio facta scripto Ministrorum Ca- 
rentonii,” Paris, 1617, 8vo. 9. “ Belutatio 
Tractatus Petri Molinmi de justa Dei Pro- 
videntia,” Paris, 1618, 8vo. 10. Another 
piece, entitled ** Bearnica Christianissimi 
quinque dierum Expeditio,” Lyon, 
1620, 8vo., and Augsburg, 1621, 4to., has 
been attributed to him % Le Long, but 
the writer of the article Amoux in the 
“ Supplement to tiie Biographie Universelle” 
doubts his claim to the authorship on the 
ground that he is spoken of in the work in 
terms of high praise. (Oroux, Histoire 
EccUtiastique de la Cour de France, ii. 343, 
Ac . ; Bibadeneira and Alegambe, Bibliotheca 
SocietcdU Jesu ; Grdgoire, Histoire des Con- 
des Empereurs, des Bois, &c., 331, 
'&b. 1^ Long, Bihlioth^qne Historique de 

h Wrtirii^ u, 388, 427.) J. W. J. 

AcijNTZE'NIUS (the Latinized form of 
Aniti^), JOANNES, was bom at Wesel on 
ihe Lower Rhine, in 1702, where his father, 
whose name was likewise Joannes Amtzen, 
Waa rector ; but at a later time the 
Wka r^oved to Amheim and Utrecht. 
Ymikiw Airntzenius studied jurispmdence at 
Utrecht ; but Duker, the great Latin scholar, 


. gaitt^^him over to , 
zeniiA how devotedT himse! 


, to which Atnt- 
with great suc- 


cess. Tn 1726. he was iq)pointed rector, and, 
two years laier, prof^iuor of eloquence and 
history at Nymegen. In 1742 he "succeeded 
Peter Bnrmaxm as professor of eloquence, 
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histo^, and petry at Franecker, where he 
remained until his death, in 1759. Amtze- 
nius was a scholar of great talent and learning, 
and has secured a lasting reputation by his 
editions of Latin authors, which, tliough few 
in number, are very valuable, and contain 
everything that a student can desire to know. 
The following list contains all that he pub- 
lished: — 1. ** Dissertationes bin®: i. De 
Colore et Tinctura Comaram'; ii. De Civi- 
tate Romana Apostoli Pauli,” Utrecht, 1725, 
8vo. This is his earliest work. It was 
followed by — 2. “ Aurelii Victoris His- 
toria Romana,” Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
1 733, 4to., with a very extensive commentary 
and numerous engraving of Roman coins. 
It is the best edition^ of Aurelius Victor. 3. 
An edition of PlS^A. “ Panegyricus,” Am- 
sterdam, 1738, 4i^^4. An edition of the 
** Panegyricus” of Pacatus Drepanius, Am- 
sterdam, 1753, 4to. The last two editions 
contain the best notes of his predecessors, 
many of his own, and some happy emenda- 
tions of the texts. After the deatii of Amt- 
zenius, his son Johann Heinrich published a 
collection of his father’s Latin poems and 
orations, under the title “ Joannis Amtzenii 
Poemata et Orationes tres,” Leuwarden, 
1762, 8vo. (Saxius, Onomasticum Literarium, 
vi. p. 387 ; Vriemoet, Athenae Frisiacae, n. 
1 19, p. 846, &c. ; StitKitmann, Neues Gelehrtes 
Europa, vii. p. 577, Ac.) L. S. 

ARNTZE'NIUS, JOHANN HEINRICH, 
a son of Joahnes Amtzenius, was a learned 
jurist and scholar, and for many years pro- 
fessor of jurispmdence at Groningen, until, 
in 1774, he was removed to the University of 
Utrecht in the same capacity. Here he died 
on the 7th of April, 1797. He too, like the 
two other members of his family, wrote only 
little ; but what he published was of sterling 
worth. The following is a list of his works ; — 

1. “ Institutiones Juris Belgici,” 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. “ Miscellanea,” Utrecht and Leipzig, 1774, 
8vo. 3. One of the best editions of Coelius 
Sedulius’s ” Carmen Paschale,” Leuwarden, 
1761, 8vo., with the notes of Barth« Cellarius, 
and many of his own. 4. Ah e^tiOB of all 

gyrici Vetieres, Utrecht, 1790f97^ 2 4to. 

This is still the best ^tion df/lhe Roman 
panegyrists. The notes of Al^ta^ius and 
others form a very ’ explanatory 

commentary. (Skxiuia, unomasHcum Lite- 
rarinm, vi. p. 387 ; < Baur, in Ersch and 
Gruberis Altqem, Encyctop, v. 394.) L. 8. 

ARNTZE'NIUS, OTTO, a brother of 
Joannes Amtzenius, was bora at Wesel in 
1703. He too acquired considerable reputa*^ 
tion as a Latin scholar, and after having suc- 
cessively been teacher at the gymnasia of 
Utrecht Gouda, and Delft, he was appointed 
rector of the gymnasium of Amsterdam, 
where he i^ain^ until his death, in 1763. 
He published nothing beyond a few elegant 
orations, delivered on various scholastio oc- 
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casions, and an edition of Dionysius Cato’s 
“ Disticha de Utrecht, 1736, 8vo., 

and Amsterdam, 1764, 8vo., which is still the 
best edition ; it contains the notes of his pre- 
decessors, and a dissertation by Boxhornius 
and Cannegieter. (Saxius, Onomasticum Lite- 
rarium^ vi. p. 522, &c.) L. S. 

AROT, NICOLAS, bom near Verdun in 
Lorraine, in 1629, became a Dominican Mar 
in 1644. After having held some inferior 
places in seminaries, he was fourteen years 
a professor of theolo^ in the University of 
Perpignan ; after which he jras sent by the 
genei^ of his order into Italy. There, in 
1676, he became regent of the College of St. 
Thomas in Rome, and waj^^tbence transferred, 
in 1679, to the Univer^ttjjlf Padua, where 
he was professor of metajg^^dcs till his death, 
in 1692. His works afe'ttie following; — 
1. “ Clypeus Philosophiae Thomisticac,” Be- 
ziers, 1672, 6 vols. 12mo. ; again, remc^clled 
and greatly enlarged, and entitled “ Diluci- 
dum Philosophio) Syntagma,” Padua, 1686, 
8 vols. 8vo. 2. A Commentary on the first 
part of the ** Summa ” of Aquinas, entitled 

Doctor Angelicus Divus Thomas, divinas 
voluntatis et sui ipsius Interpres,” vols. 1 
and 2, 12mo. Rome, 1679; vols. 3 and 4, 
12mo. Lyon, 1686 ; an augmented and cor- 
rected edition, Padu^ 1691, 2 vols. fol. 3. 
“ Presagio dell’ imminente Rovina e Caduta 
deir ImperioOttomano, delle ftitture Vittorie 
e Prosperi Success! della Cristianitk ; cavato 
di diverse Profezie, Oracoli, Vaticinii,* e 
Pronostici, antichi e modern!,” Padua, 1684, 
4to, (Moreri, JDictionnaire Historique; Jo- 
cher, Allqemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon f and 
Adelung, Supplement.) W. S. 

ARNULF, Emperor and Kino, was 
one of the few descendants of Charle- 
ma|;ne who were not altogether unworthy of 
their great ancestor. He was a grandson 
of Louis the Germanic. His fii&er was 
Carloman, king of Bavaria; his mother 
Leutwind^ Csnpman’s concubine, was the 
daughter of a npble house in Carinthia. 
His father. in the year 880 without 
lawfhl^kMnf»«vAniulf, already grown up, be- 
came duke of Carinthia. At a diet 

held in. chiefe deposed their 

king. Cities m Fkt ; and, abandoning for the 
first time tha Ji^i^tary succession of Charle- 
magne’s laww deiK^idants, they elected 
Charles’s nephew, Amhif, as king of Ger- 
xxmny in his stead. Amulf, assigning a pen- 
sion to his dethroned unde (who died in the 
followinji; year), set about the difficult task of 
vindicating his claim to the whole Frankish 
noionarchy. His military talents and increas- 
ing renown fSmilitated the successive steps by 
which he ^proached the ^1. Otho, or 
Eodes, and Charles the Simple, the two rival 
compefitors for the crown of France,^ con- 
cun^ in doing homage to Amulf; and Ru-, 
dolf, king,, of Burgundy, imitated their ex- 
ample. Amulf repelled an inyasion of Ger- 
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many by the Normans, vanquishing them jn 
a decisive battle near Lowen in Lorraine, in 
which he displayed great personal courage^ ' 
In meeting incursions of the Slavonians he^ 
was less successM ; and much mischief arose' 
from the policy which he adopted for ward- 
ing off indirectly the attacks of those fierce ‘ 
and dangerous enemies. After having in 
vain attempted to secure an ally against them, 
by granting Bohemia to ZwentiTOld, king of 
Moravia, he committed the fhrther impm- 
dence of inviting into Germany the barb^^us 
Magyars, or Hun^ians, who speedily formed 
a kingdom of their own on the frontiers of 
the Frankish empire. In the mean time 
Amulf turned his attention to Italy. His 
conquests in that quarter were promoted by 
the contest which arose for the Italian crown 
between Guido and Berengarius. The latter, 
witli the concurrence of Pope Formosus, 
solicited the assistance of Arnulf, who marched 
an army across the Alps, and subdued the 
principal towns of LomWdy ; after which, 
however, he was recalled northward by an 
incursion of Rudolf of Burgundy. In 896 
he again entered Italy. His ally Berengarius, 
suspecting his real design, now deserted him ; 
and Amulf, finding himself in imminent peril, 
embraced the bold desi^ of marching against 
Rome, then held by Uuido’s widow for her 
son I.amt)crt, who had assumed the imperial 
title. The German soldiers, taunted by the 
besieged from the w alls of Home (or, accord- 
ing to another account, encouraged by tlie 
flight of a hare across the plain), mshed to 
the storm without waiting for orders ; and the 
city was taken with little difficulty. The 
pope crowned Amulf as emperor ; and the 
Romans took the oath of allegiance to him. 
Sickness soon compelled the new emperor to 
return to Germany; and his Italian rivals, 
making an agreement together, deprived him 
of all advantage from his victories in their 
country. The last years of his life were em- 
bittered both by disease (the morbus pedicu- 
losus), and by gloomy anticipations in regard 
to his family. His lawfiil son Louis, cdled 
** the Child,” was an infant : and his natural 
son Zwcntibold was threatened with expuL 
sion from Lorraine, of which Amulf had 
made him king. In this state of affidra 
Amulf died, at Ratisbon, in the end of the 
year 899. On the death of his son Louis, in 
911, the German branch of the house of 
Charlemagne became extinct. (Schmidt^ 
Geschichte der Deutscheny lib. iii. cap. 1^, 
6; L*Art de Verifier Us Dates; Regino, 
Chronica^ lib. ii. ; Hermannus Contraetii0r 
Chroniccvit a.m. 4850 ; Sigebert, Chrqno- ", 

, , A.D. 890-902 ; Sigefrid, EpUamSf 

liK ii. ; Annales Fuldenses, a.d. 879, 887- . 
900.) 'W.S., 

ARNULF of LAGNI. [Abnoul of Lag- 

NI.] 

ARNULF of LISIEUX. [ARNOULofLi- 

SIEUX.] 
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ARNULF of ORLEANS. [Arnocl of 
Orlgans.*! 

ARNULF of REIMS. [Arnoul of 

Reims.]* 

^ ARNULF of RHOEZ. [Arnoul of 

RhoezJ 

ARNULF of ROCHESTER. [Arnoul 
of Rochester.] 

ARNULF, SAINT, was the earliest an- 
cestor of Charlema^e of whom we know 
anything with certmnty. For Amulf him- 
self, indeed, a pedigree was made out, which 
gave him the house of Clovis as his proge- 
nitors on the female side; but modern re- 
searches have entirely destroyed the credit of 
this genealogical account, which was invented 
to gratify the vanity of Charlemagne’s suc- 
cessors. Amulf, however, evidently be- 
longed to a noble family of Franks. He is 
supposed to have been born about a.d. .582 ; 
and he was brought up in the household of 
the kings of Metz or Austrasia. In their 
service he attained to very hi^^h rank. By 
some of the old chroniclers he is represented 
as having been mayor of the palace ; though 
by other writers his place is supj^ed to have 
been less distin^ished. By his wife Dodo 
he had two sons, Chlodulf and Ansgisil 
(otherwise called Ansgise, or, in I^tin, An- 
chises). Ansgisil became the father of Pepin 
do Heristak who was Charlemagne’s great- 
grandfather. 

In the scenes of blood and anarchy which 
distracted the Frankish empire about the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, Arnulf took an 
active part ; but the little which is specifically 
recorded in regard to him exhibits his con- 
duct in a light by no means unfavourable. 
In the prime of manhood, however, aflTected 
(according to his monkish biographers) with 
remorse for the sins of his youth, he deter- 
mined on retiring from the world. He took 
priest’s orders, "imile his wife entered a nun- 
nery. But he was not allowed to withdraw 
from the business of the state: for, lieing 
appointed Archbishop of Metz aliout the year 
Cll, he continued to be the confidential ad- 
viser both of King Clothaire and of his wife. 
With the queen indeed his intimacy was so 
close as to raise scandalous suspicions ; but his 
reputation was quite re-established by the 
horrible fate which befel his priucipal accuser. 
This person, a drunken priest, perished sud- 
denly, in circumstances which made his con- 
temi^luries ascrilie his death to a jud^ont 
of heaven, but which (if he did not really die 
by violence) bore some resemblance to a case 
of spontatieous combustion. Clothaire, whose 
confidence in Amulf was never shaken, in- 
trusted to him the education of his son Dago^ 
bert ; and, in the disputes which afterwards 
arose between the father and the son, tbe 
archbishop was selected by both pardes as 
one of the arbiters. In the allotment of ter- 
ritories which .the arbiters made, they seem 
to have acted with much partiality towards 
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the heir apparent ; and Dagobert, on ascend- 
ing the throne in the year^28, did not forget 
the obli^tions he thus owed to his tutor. 
The administration was placed wholly in the 
hands of Amulf and another counsellor ; and 
the policy of those ministers is noticed by the 
historians with much approbation. Very 
soon, however, the archbishop announced his 
determination of devoting himself wholly to 
religious contemplation. The king, it is said, 
endeavoured to retain him at court by threats 
and violence; but Amulf remained firm. 
He retired to a secluded monastery, founded 
by his friend Smnt Romaric, among the 
mountains of the Vosges, and there he spent 
the last few years of his life. He died about 
the year 640. The following is one of the 
miracles related as having attested his sanc- 
tity. Crossing the Moselle at Treves, in one 
of his episcopal visitations, he threw his ring 
into the river, declaring that he would not 
hold himself assured of God’s pardon for his 
sins until the ring should again be placed in 
his hands. Years afterwards the ring was 
found in a fish which was laid upon his table. 
(Acta Sarictorumt Die 18mo Julii; D’Acheiw 
and Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordinia S. 
Beiiedictiy Sajculum II., p. 139 — 149; Baro- 
nius, Annalea Kcclesiasticif a.d. 614 — 631 ; 
IladrianusValesius, Rerum FrancicarumHis- 
/ma, lib. xvii. xviii; Regino, Chronica, lib. 
i. ; Gesta Dagoberti,^ cap. 2, 13, 22; Paulus 
Diaconus, J)e Episcopis Mettensihus, in Du- 
chesne, ii. 201.) W. S. 

ARNULF, Count of Vochburg and 
Cham in Bavaria, lived in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Abandoning the world, he entered 
the Benedictine monastery of Saint Emme- 
ram at Ratisbon, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, devoting himself much 
to literary studies. There are attributed to 
him two lost works ; a treatise “ De Scrip- 
toribus Ecclesiasticis,” and a “ Metrical Para- 
phrase of the Proverbs of Solompn.” His 
laborious memoir of the patron saint of his 
monastery, “ De Miraculis Beati Emme- 
rammi et de Memorid. Cultomm ejus, Libri 
Duo,” is printed by H. Canisius, in his 
“ Lectiones Antiquae,” iii. 103 — 160, Amster- 
dam, 1725. (Ziegelbauer, HUtona Rei Lite- 
rari(B Ordinis S. Ben^icti, iv. 55, 609 ; 
Basnage, De Scriptore Vita: Emmerammi, in 
Canisius, iii. 86.) W. S. 

ARNULFUS of CALABRIA. [Arnolfo 
of Calabria.] 

ARNULFUS CORBEIENSIS. [Ar- 

NOLDUS CORBEIENSIS.] 

ARNULFUS of MILAN. [Arnolfo of 
Milan.] 

ARNULPHUS BRIXIENSIS. [Ar- 
NALDO of Brescia.] 

ARNWAY, JOHN^ D.D., a member of 
a respectable Shropshire family, was born in 
1601, and in 1618 became a commoner of 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. He took the 
degrees of A.B.and A.M. in the years 1621 
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and 1624 respectively, and also entered holy 
orders. He subsequently returned to his 
native county, and^obtained the rectories of 
Hodnet and Ightfield. Being a warm sup- 
porter of Charles I., he bec^e obnoxious 
to the parliamentary forces on the breaking 
out of the civil war, and a detachment was 
sent from the garrison of Wem to plunder 
him. Umn this, in 1640, he went to Oxford, 
to offer nis services to the king, and while 
there, in December, 1642, he was created 
D.D., and was also made archdeacon of 
Lichfield and Coventry. His activity in the 
king’s service subjected hitq to sequestration 
and imprisonment; but after the execution 
of Charles I. he obtained his liberty, and 
retired to Holland. While there he pub- 
lished at the Hague, in 1650, two small trea- 
tises, entitled “The Tablet; or Moderation 
of Charles the First, the Martyr,” and “ An 
Alarum to the Subjects of England.” These 
were reprinted in England in 1661 ; and their 
object was to wipe off the aspersions cast on 
the memory of Charles I., and to picture in 
the strongest colours the evils of the new or 
republican government. Shortly after the 
appearance of these little works, Dr. Arn- 
way was compelled, by the failure of his 
pecuniary resources, to leave the Hague, and 
he consequently accepted an invitation to go 
to Virginia, to exercise his sacred functions 
among the English inhabitants. He died 
there, apparently in or about the year 1653. 
Dr. Arnway is said to have been an emi- 
nently pious and charitable man, and his 
treatment appears, from his own narrative, 
in the “ Alarum to the Subjects of England,” 
to have been marked with great severity. 
(Wood, Athen<B Oxonienses, by Bliss, iii. 
307, Ihsti OxoiiienseSf by Bliss, i. 397, 415, 
ii. 52 ; Biographia Britannica.) J. T. S. 

AROMXTA'RI, DOROTE'A, a Venetian 
lady of the seventeenth century, who, says 
Boschini, was distinguished for the beauty of 
her pictures in ne^lework, which rivalled 
the works of the best painters of Venice. 
(Lanzi, Storia Pittoricat &c.) R. N. W. 

AROMATARI, GIUSEPPE DEGLI, 
was bom of a noble and ancient family at 
Assisi, a town in the duchy of Spoleto, in 
the Papal States, about the year 1586. His 
father was a physician, and spared no pains 
to educate ms son for his own profession. 
He commenced his studies at Perugia, in- 
tending to finish at Montpellier, but having 
to pass through Padua, he attended the lec- 
tures of Cremonino on philosophy, and was 
ro delighted, that he determined to remain 
in tlmt city; and having pursued his stu- 
dies in logic and medicine, is said to have 
t^en his degree in medicine when in his 
eighteenth year. He immediately repaired 
to Venice,^ and commenced the practice of 
his profession, and met with the greatest suc- 
cess. Such was his reputation, that he bad 
(^ers made him by the Duke of Mantua, 
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James I., King of England, and Pope Urban 
VIII., to make him their physician. But 
he refused those ofiers, and remained at 
Venice till his death, which took place on 
the 16th of July, 1660. He left an extensive 
library, which he had formed at a great ex- 
pense. It was particularly rich in valuable 
manuscripts. In addition to his profession, 
he studied natural philosophy, botany, and 
polite literature, and corresponded with emi- 
nent men in Spain, France, and Germany. 

About the time that Aromatari commenced 
his career in Venice, Alessandro Tassoni, 
with Bracciolini, had carried the heroic-comic 
poetry of Italy to the limits of perfection ; 
but at the same time, Tassoni, being vexed at 
the enthusiasm of his countr^en in favour 
of Petrarch, wrote several severe criticisms 
on the poet of Laura, in a work entitled 
“ Considerazioni sopra le Rime del Petrarca,” 
which was published at Modena in 1609. 
To this attack on Petrarch Aromatari re- 
plied in a work published at Padua in 1611, 
with the title “ Risposte di Giuseppe degli 
Aromatari alle Considerazioni di Alessandro 
Tassoni sopra le Rime del Petrarca.” From 
the preface to this work it would seem that 
Aromatari had not left Padua when it was 
published ; and if so, it is improbable that he 
graduated at the early age of eighteen, as 
stated by most of his biographers. To Aro- 
matari’s “ Risposte” Tassoni made a reply, 
under the assumed name of Crescenzio Pepe, 
and entitled “ Awertimenti di Crescenzio 
Pepe a Giuseppe degli Aromatari intorno 
alle Risposte date da lui allc Considerazioni,” 
&c., Modena, 1611, 8vo. To this Aromatari 
replied again, but under an assumed name ; 
the title of this reply was “ Dialoghi di Fal- 
cidio Melampodio in Risposta agli Avverti- 
menti dati sotto nome di Crescenzio Pepe,” &c. 
Venice, 1613, 8vo. To this Tassoni again 
replied, with another assumed name, in a 
work entitled “Tenda Rossa, Risposta di 
Girolamo Nomisenti ai Dialoghi di Falcidio 
Melampodio,” Frankfort and Venice, 1613, 
8vo. This book was full of bitterness, and 
led to further disputing, till the afiair was 
carried on in a manner little creditable to 
either party. Aromatari edited a collection 
of the works of several authors, under tlie 
assumed name of Subasiano. This work 
was in eight volumes, quarto, and published 
at Venice in 1643, with the title “ Raccolta 
degli Autori del ,ben parlare.” 

The only medical work that Aromatari 
seems to have published was on hydrophobia, 
with the title “ De Rabie contagiosa.” This 
little work is divided into five parts, and 
gives the history of this terrible malady, with 
the symptoms and treatment ; but it contain^ 
nothing that has advanced our knowledge of 
the nature or treatment of this disease. To 
this work, which was published in quarto at 
Venice, in 1625, was appended a letter on the 
reproduction of plants, entitled “ Epistola dc 
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Generatione Plantanim ex Seminibus/’ Al- 
though this epistle does not occupy more than 
thm pages, it contains the germs of great 
pmciples, and laid the foundation of inqui- 
ries that have had the most important in- 
fluence on the science of botany. Up to the 
time of Aromatari, modem botanists had not 
attended to the fUnctiobs of plants. In this 
small tract Aromatari had evidently com- 
menced that course of observation which was 
so soon, under the influence of the writings 
of Bacon, to change the aspect of natural 
science. In this work he maintained that 
the seeds were the ova of plants, and that in 
this respect they resembled the ova of ani- 
mals. He pointed out the fact that the seed 
in many instances was not in all its parts en- 
dowed with the life, but that there was inside 
it a little plant ^the embryo) which grew by 
reason of its vitality and became the plant 
itself. He stated, that if the seed did not 
possess this little plant in its interior, it 
would not produce a plant at all, in fact, that 
it was infecund. All that part of the seed 
which surrounded the embryo, or little plant, 
he called the milk of the seed, by which he 
considered the embryo was nourished. This 
part is now called the albumen. This milk 
ne said was taken into the system of the 
young plant by umbilical veins ; and when it 
did not exist, the young plant derived its nu- 
triment from the earth. These views are 
entirely in accordance with those which have 
been established by modern vegetable physi- 
ologists. They were intended to be the basis 
of a larger work, which Aromatari had in 
view on the subject of generation, but bad 
health and an extensive practice prevented 
him from fulfilling his intention. To him, 
however, must be given the honour of first 
clearly stating the great facts of the develop- 
ment of vegetable life, which in the hands of 
Linntnus and subsequent writers have become 
the foundation of principles of the first im- 
portance in the science of botany. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d’ Italia; Biog, MMicaU; 
Haller, BihUoth. Bot.) E. L. 

ARON, PIETRO. [Aaron, Pietro.] 

ARPAD, the foimder of the kingdom of 
Hungary, succeeded his father Alom, a chief 
of the Magyars ; according to some writers 
in A.D. 889, according to others in 892. It 
was about the former year, according to 
Mailath, that the Makars, a wandering 
warrior tribe, crossing the Carpathian moun- 
tains from Galicia, first entered the country, 
which tliey subsequently conquered, and 
which their descendants retain to the pre- 
sent day. The place where they rested, 
after crossing the mountains, they called 
**Munka,” or “Labour,” to denote the fa- 
tis^s they had under^ne. The country 
which they had entered was then subject to 
many ponces, mostly of Slavonic origin. 
Arpad sent an embassy to one of them, named 
Zalan, offered him twelve white horses as a 
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present, and demanded in return all the land 
from his camp to the river Sajd, which Za- 
lan, unprepared for resistance, durst not re- 
fuse. Gelo, prince of Transylvania, who re- 
turned defiance, was defeated and slain by 
Tuhutum, one of Arpad's chieftains, and 
Transylvania became subject to the Magyars. 
The emperor Amulf, instead of endeavouring 
to check the advance of the invaders, invited 
their assistance against his Slavonic enemy, 
Zwentibold, prince of the Marahans: the 
Majgyars joymlly accepted the offer, and on 
their march totally &feated Zalan, who, 
having collected an army, attacked them at 
Alpar, in the hope of recovering his rash 
concession. They were equally successful 
against Zobor, the commander of Zwenti- 
Md's army, whom, after their victory, they 
hun^. The whole country between the 
Theiss and the Danube was now in their 
power, but their career of conquest was not 
yet finished ; Glado, another Slavonic prince, 
was vanquished, and his country taken pos- 
session of. Maruth, who succeeded in re- 
pulsing them on their first onset, fled on 
their second approach, and sent large^ pre- 
sents, offering his daughter as the wife of 
Zoltan, Arpad’s infant son. By the acceptance 
of this proposal his dominions fell as effectu- 
ally under the Magyar power as if they had 
been taken by the strong hand. Arpad fixed 
his residence in an island of the Danube, 
called Tsepel, from which he thenceforward 
governed all Hungary, which had been con- 
quered in his name by seven different leaders, 
without much effort on his own part. Some 
of his chieftains afterwards pressed onward 
into Italy, plundered the convent of Nonan- 
tula, and in the year 900 defeated Berenga- 
rius, king of Italy, in a battle on the Brenta, 
and besieged Venice ; but they were repulsed 
and scattered by the bravery of the doge 
Tribuno. About the same lime that the 
Magyars made their first inroad into Italy 
they also broke into Bavaria, and plundered 
without check, but they were afterwards 
defeated by the margrave Lui^ld. Arpad 
died in the year 907, leaving for his succes- 
sor his son Zoltan, then a boy of thirteen. 

The preceding account is chiefly taken 
from Mailath, one of the most recent investi- 
^tors of early Magyar history. The autho- 
rity on which it is founded is in many cases 
very dubious. Gibbon remarks, that the 
modern Hungarian historians “ complain 
that their primitive records have perished in 
the Tartar war, that the truth or fiction of 
their rustic songs is long since forgotten, and 
that the fragments of a rude chronicle must 
be painfully reconciled with the contempo- 
raiT though foreign intelligence of the impe- 
rial geographer.” The* chronicle alluded to 
is that which bears the name of the notary of 
King Bela, and if authentic, can date no fur- 
ther back than the thirteenth century, or more 
than three hundred years after what it re** 
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oordfi of Arpad : the imperial geographer is 
Constantine, author of the work ** Qe Admi- 
nistrando Imperio/* and the narratives which 
have been formed by the combination differ 
in very many particulars. There is a na- 
tional ballad respecting the conquest of Ar- 
pad, which has been translated by Dr. Bow- 
ring, and is stated by him to be generally 
supposed to be a composition of the fourteenth 
century. The line of Arpad continued to 
occupy the throne of Hungary till the death 
of King Andrew III,, in 1301. (Mailath, 
Geschi^te der Maqyarenj i. 1 — 14 ; Bow- 
ring, Poetry of the Magyars^ pp. 2 — 9 ; Ersch 
and Gruber, Allgem, Encyclopadie, v. 397.) 

T. W. 

ARPAJON, LOUIS, Marquis of SEVE- 
RAC and Duke of, a French military com- 
mander, the date of whose birth is not known. 
He was engaged in the wars against the Pro- 
testants of France during the reign of Ix>uis 
XIII., and in 1C21 he raised a regiment of 
infantry, with which he assisted at the siege 
of Montauban, and contributed to the subjec- 
tion of Languedoc, and the preservation of 
Montferrat and Piedmont. He took part in 
many sieges in Franche Comt^, distinguish- 
ing himself by the capture of Treves, and of 
Luneville in the winter season. lie was 
made governor of Lorraine and of Nancy ; 
and when France was engaged in the Thirty 
Years* war, he had the command of troops 
protecting the frontiers, while tlie rest of the 
army was dispersed in Germany. In 1645, 
when Malta was threatened with an invasion 
by the Sultan Ibrahim, Arpajon, at the head 
of 2000 soldiers, levied amon^ his relations 
and retainers, sailed to assist m the defence 
of the island. He received from the grand 
master the title[of Generalissimo of the Armies 
of Religion, and when the danger was averted 
by Ibrahim’s expedition proceeding in an- 
other direction, he received, among other 
marks of the gratitude of the grand master 
and the knights, the privilege of blasoning 
the cross of Sie order on the family arms, and 
the perpetual admission as a knight of the 
order of one son of die house of Arpajon, at 
the choice of the head of the house for the 
time being. The admission to the order might 
be demanded for such a sou at the time of his 
birth; at the age of sixteen he was' entitled 
to be a knight grand cross. In 1648, Arpa- 
jon was sent to Poland with the insignia of 
the order of the Saint Esprit for the king, 
Ladislaus IV., who dying during the em- 
bassy, Arpajon seized the opportunity to 
fhvour the election of Casimir as his succes- 
sor. He received his dukedom in 1656, and 
died in April, 1679. (Anselme, Hist, 
(doaique, v. 898, 899 ; Vertot, Hist, des Che* 
valiers de Make, iv. 163, 154.) J. H. B. 

ARPAJON, LOUIS, Marquis of, grand- 
son of Louis Duke of Arpajon, was appointed 
colonel of the regiment of Chartres in 1695, 
obtained the rank of brigadier in 1703, and 
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was made lieutenant-general in 1 7 1 5. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war of the Spanish 
succession, serving in the Netherlands at the 
siege of Mens and the battle of Oudenarde, 
and in Bavaria at the battle of Hochstudt, or 
Blenheim. He afterwards performed consi- 
derable service in Spain, for which, on the 
18th of October, 1711, Philip V. wrote him 
a letter of thanks, conferring on him the Or- 
der of the Golden Fleece. He was appointed 
governor and lieutenant-general of the duchy 
of Beriy 12th of August, 1715. Being a ca- 
det of the ducal family of Arpajon, the mar- 
quisate of that name was created for him in 
1720. He died the 21st of August, 1736. 
(Anselme, Hist, Gen€alogique^ v. 899^ 

ARPE, PETER FRIEDRICH, a 'native 
of Kiel in Holstein, is said to have been born 
on the 10th of May, 1682. He went to a 
school at LUneburg, and afterwards studied*' 
at the university of Kiel. The earliest in 
date of his printed works, “ Disputatio juri- 
dica de Feriis et Dilationibus,” printed at 
Kiel in 1702, was probably an inaugmal 
thesis on legal holidays and adjournments, 
maintained by him on his admission to a de- 
gree in law. After leaving the university, 
he visited Copenhagen as tutor to a young 
man of rank, and while there he pursued his 
studies at the university, and took advantage 
of the rich stores of the royal library to col- 
lect materials for his vast liters^ projects. 
He attended another pupil to Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, and afterwards to Holland. 
In 1719 he received the professorship of pub- 
lic and private law at Kiel ; but it appears 
that he was dismissed from his situation in 
1724, either because his restless habits were 
incompatible with the systematic perform- 
ance of his duties, or because he could not 
live in peace with his colleague Harpprecht, 
who had the ear of the court. In his “ The- 
mis Cimbrica,** indeed, the only one of his ge- 
nerally known works which has any reference 
to the science of law, he speaks of the formu- 
list and exact practitioner with a contempt 
which would augur ill of his capacity to tram 
his pupils as good professional men. After 
leaving the university, he lived in Hamburg, 
ostensibly as a legal practitioner, but probably 
occupied in the more congenial task of mis- 
eellaneons research in connection wiUi Ae 
numerous historical and philosophical topics 
which occupied his busy mind. In 1729 he 
held the situation of counsellor of legation for 
Brunswick- W olfenbiittel . He must have lost 
this appointment in 1731, and in 1733 he ap- 
pears as counsellor of the chancery of Mech- 
lenburg-Schwerin. He died on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1740. The “Biographic Univer- 
selle ” says he died in 1 748, and in the va- 
rious authorities there are several discrepancies 
as to the dates of the respective events in his 
life. The chronology of Ersch and Gruber 
has been followed in this outline. 
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In 1711 Arpe ^blishe^ “ Decfw ‘Episto- 
larum, quibus Bibliotiiiecse Scriptonim de 
Diviuatione exhibetur Delineatio. Operis ma* 
jons Prodromus.” This little hook was 
printed anonymously, but with a lettered de- 
idce on the title-page, representing the ini- 
^Is and the sound of Ihe author’s name, 
P.F.RP. It was, as the title intimates, only 
a prospectus of a larger work, to be called 
“ iJibliotheca Fatidica, sive ^riptorum de 
Divinatione,” which seems never to have 
been published, unless it be the same with 
the “ Theatrum Fati,” mentioned below. In 
the same year he published ** Pyrrhonismi 
Historici,” another prospectus of a book, on 
the uncertainty of the narratives of ancient 
historians, which never made its appear- 
ance. In 1712 he published at Amster- 
dam a small octavo volume (pp. 101), called 
“Theatrum Fati, sive Notitia Scriptorum 
de Providentia, Fortuna, et Fato.” The 
nature of this work is imperfectly indicated 
by its title. Under the head of fate, the 
author views the great metaphysical ques- 
tions connected with liberty and necessity. 
The book is a series of sketches of tlie lives of 
persons whose writings bear on this subject; 
and as there were few writers on mental phi- 
losophy whose works have not some relation to 
it, mese brief sketches cover a wide field. 
The longest of them is the account of Julius 
Csesar Vanini, who, in 1619, had been burned 
to death at Toulouse on a charge of blasphemy 
and atheism. It was probably from naving 
thus been led to consider the remarkable cir- 
cumstances in this man’s life, that Arpe was 
induced in the same year to publish, anony- 
mously, a tract, which brought him much 
odium, called “ Apologia pro Jul. Caesare Va- 
nino.” This work has been sometimes spoken 
of as a jeu-d’esprit, but it is written in a sober, 
humane, and religious spirit, and, as the au- 
thor tells us, in the hope that its unhappy sub- 
ject may meet with more mercy at the hands 
of God, who knows his frailties, than he expe- 
rienced from his erring brotlicr-man. Arpe 
seems to have had a considerable sympathy 
with the wayward and irregular temper of Va- 
nini, palliating, but by no means justifying, 
the extravagancies to which it drove him. 
His objectionable opinions are described as the 
mysticisms of a mind overwrought by efforts 
to reconcile the mysteries of nature. “ He 
opposed reason to reason, nature to nature ; 
firom the same wide armoury choosing 
weapon to oppose to weapon. But there are 
in nature hieroglyphic letters, hidden ways, 
a decepdons and a diverging path ; and the 
philosopher brought to the gate, be his dili- 
gence in tracinji; the obscure mazes what they 
mayt'in&y fail & reaching the true divinity.^’ 
The apologist maintains that some of Vanini’s 
most offensive opinions were published against 
his consentiand in a crude and unfinished state. 
He describes the usage which this man re- 
ceived as driving him to madness, and the acts 
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for which he was condemned as auguring a 
state of mind which made him a more suitable 
subject for the physician than the judge. In 
1717 Arpe announced a second edition of this 
work, with notes, and again, in 1728, he al- 
luded to further materials which he had col- 
lected on the subject, but no second edition 
seems to have been published. In 1717 he 
published “ De Prodigiosis Naturse et Artis 
tlperibus, Talismanis et Amuletis dictis, cum 
Recensione Scriptorum hujus Argumenti,” 
in- which he announces a work on mysterious 
combinations of numbers, and the persons 
who have written on that subject ; a promise 
which, like many others, he never fulfilled. 
In 1717 he also published “ Laicus Veritatis 
Vindex, sive de Jure Laicorum, &c.,” a work 
which, from the accounts given of its con- 
tents, appears to have more palpably embodied 
a strong dislike of the clerical profession and 
of spiritual domination, of which there are 
many indications in his apology for Vanini. 
In 1726 he published “ Feriae iEstivales, 
sive Scriptoinun suorum Historia,” a work 
which the writer of this notice has not had 
an opportunity of seeing. It is described as 
giving an acconnt of all his works, printed 
and manuscript, and as announcing books on 
the history of symbols, hieroglyphics, secret 
characters, the works, statues, and pictures 
connected with phallic worship, &c. The 
causes of antipathy and sympathy, and other 
branches of, mystical inquiry, are also among 
the subjects to be discussed by him ; and he 
was to publish a supplement to the work of 
Naude', on the great men accused of magic. 
In 1737 Arpe published, at Hamburg, his 
“ Themis Cimbrica, sive de Cimbrorum et 
vicinarum Gentium antiquissimis Institutis 
Commentarius,” 4to., the only work from 
which posterity can appreciate the author’s 
ability to fulfil his vast literary promises. 
This work is written after the manner of 
Bayle — a meagre outline of text, on the words 
of which are hung very elaborate notes, in 
which the author takes occasion to exhibit the 
results of researches among obscure or un- 
common books, many of them having little re- 
ference to the imm^ate subject of consider- 
ation. Arpe seems to have been haunted 
with the desire of founding a reputation simi- 
lar to that of Bayle, often quoting him, and 
showing much sympathy with his opinions. 
The' “ Themis Cimbrica” is not limited to 
the subject of legal institutions and practices, 
nor does it refer solely to the inhabitants of 
Denmark or the Cimbric Chersonese. It illus- 
trates the migrations, the institutions, the 
manners, the religion, and the superstitions 
of most of the branches of the ^at Teutonic 
people. It is interspersed with biographical 
anecdot06» etymological inquiries — ^frequently 
fanciful, and notices of old Scandinavian li- 
terature, the vesti^s of the author’s early re-, 
searches in the .librai^ of Copenhagen. In 
Barbier’s “ Dictionnaire des Anonymes” (No.* 
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10,881) there is attributed to Arpe a book 
called “Rdponse k la Dissertation de M. 
de Lamonoye sur le Livre des Trois Impos- 
ttiurs/* printed at tlie Hague in 1716. Other 
authorities vindicate Arpe from this charge, 
which may, perhaps, have originated in his 
Apology for Vanini, in which he discusses a 
charge against Vanini of having revived 
** that wicked and abominable book.** La- 
monoye’s work is then referred to, and the 
qu^tion is started, whether the “ Liber de 
Tribus Impostoribus ** was any other than 
Kortholfs attack on Spinosa, Hobbes, and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. (Moller, dm- 
bria Literata, i. 24, 25 ; Adelung, Supple- 
ment to Jiksher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- 
con; Ersch and Gruber, Allyemeine Ency- 
clopadie; Biog. Universelle^ Supp.; Works 
referred to.) J. H. B. 

ARPHE. [Arfe.] 

^ ARPI'NO, CARLO, was bom at Podiva- 
rino in Piedmont, where he was professor of 
astrology and cosmography. He was phy- 
sician and councillor to the Grand-Duke of 
Savoy. He translated from the J^atin, into 
Italian, the treatise of Francesco Gallina “ On 
Baths,” adding to each chapter notes of his 
Own. The translation was published at 
Turin, in 1614. Rossotto, in his “Syllabus 
Scriptorum Pedemontii,** gives a list of his 
works which had been prepared for publica- 
tion by his son. They consist of his annota- 
tions on the work of Gallina “ On Baths ;** 
of several chapters on astrology ; of remarks 
on ancient writers, especially Aristotle ; and 
other treatises, of which Rossotto speaks very 
highly. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia; 
Rossotto, Syllabus Script. Pedemont.) E. L. 

ARPl'NO, D*. [Cesari, Giuseppe.] 

ARPl'NO, JA'COPO FRANCESCO, 
was the son of Carlo Arpino, and was bora 
at Podivarino in Piedmont. He was phy- 
sician in ordinary to the Prince Maurice of 
Savoy, and also to the widow of that prince 
after her husband’s death. He wrote a work 
on epidemic disease, which was published at 
Turin in 1655, with the title “ Historia de 
statu Epidemico anno 1654, in oppido et 
agro patrio, ad Collegium Physico-Medicum 
Taurinense.** He also composed many trea- 
tises on anatomy, philosophy, botany, astro- 
nomy, heraldry, and medicine, which appear 
never to have ^en printed, but are mentioned 
by Rossotto, in his “ Syllabus Scriptorum Pe- 
demontii,’' as forming a volume of a large 
size, and containing many illustrations drawn 
by the hand of the author. He also wrote a 
celebrated epitaph for the tomb of Giovanni 
Antonio Barberi, who died in 1666, a copy 
of which is published in the Appendix of 
Ro8SM>tto’s “Syllabus.” He also edited an 
edition of his father’s works. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori Italia ; Rossotto, Syllabus Script. 
Pedemont. p. 309.) E. L. 

ARQUA'TO, ANTONIO, was bom at 
Ferrara, and having been educated as a phy- 


sician, he gave himself up, as most of the 
physicians of his day, to the study of astro- 
logy* and wrote a work upon that subject. 
This book was published in 1480, and con- 
tained a prediction of events that should 
occur in the next year; it was entitled 
“ Pronostico Divino latto dello anno 1480, 
al Sereniss. Re d’ Ungheria, delle cose che 
succederanno fra i Turchi, ed i Cristiani, e 
della Revoluzione delli Stati d* Italia, e Re- 
novazione della Chiesa per tutto I’anno 1538, 
cosa mirabilissima.” (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d* Italia.) E. L. 

ARQUATO, GIOVANNI FRAN- 
CESCO, was bora at Trivisano in the states 
of Venice, and lived during the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. For ten 
years he was first physicissi at Pordenone in 
Piedmont. In 1608 he published the first 
volume of a work at Venice, entitled “ Mc- 
dicus Reformatus,** 4 to.; a second volume 
was published in 1622. In this work he 
directs attention to the abuses in the practice 
of medicine, and more particularly to the 
ignorance which he supposed prevailed with 
regard to the value of blood-letting. There 
are many useful hints on the practice of 
venesection in this volume. He seemed to 
think that bleeding could never do barm 
where it does no good ; but a conviction of 
the erroneousness of such a position is happily 
gaining ground amongst medical men, and 
tlic lancet is more discriminately used tlian 
formerly. 

In addition to this work Carrere mentions 
two others as having been written by Ar- 
quato: the first, published at Venice in 1621, 
with the title “ Tesoro della vera perfetta 
Medicina universale per la Salute e Con- 
servatione de’ Principi,” 4to. ; the second, 
against the plague, published at Trieste in 
1()26, and entitled “ Propugnaculo fortissimo 
contro la Peste,” 4to. Neither of tliese 
works is mentioned by Mazzuchelli, nor 
would they appear to be by Bartolommoio 
Burchelato, in his “Catalogus Scriptorum 
Tarvisinorum.” (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d' Ita- 
lia ; Bioqraphie Mtfdicale.) E. L. 

ARQlJlER, JOSEPH, was bom at Tou- 
louse, in 1763. In 1784 he was engaged as 
one of the violoncellos in the theatre at 
Marseille, and afterwards he led the orchestra 
of the Th^ktre du Pavilion in the same place. 
In 1789 he wrote an opera, called “ Daplmis 
et Hortense,” which was performed at Mar- 
seille. Soon after he went to Paris, having 
been engaged to lead the band at one of the 
minor theatres, for which he wrote “ Le 
Mari corrige,” “ I/Hotellerie de Sargano,” 
“L’Hermitage des Pyrenees,” and “ Les 
deux petits Troubadours.” He afterwards 
returned to Marseille, where he produced 
some other dramatic compositions, and where 
he died, in October, 1816. Biographie _ 

Universelle des Musiciens.) E. T. 

AR.RA'DHI BILLAH (Abd-l-’abbas 
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Mohammed), the twentieth khalif of the house 
of ’Abbis, was bom in Rabi* the first, a.h. 
297 (Nov. A.D. 909) ; he was the son of Al- 
mukta^r-billah, the eighteenth khalif of the 
same family. When, in Shawwal, a.h. 320 
(Oct. A.D. 983), his father was assassinated 
by Miinis, the Turcoman, Abii-l-'abb£s was 
confined in a dungeon, where he remained 
during all the reign of the usurper Abkahir ; 
but on the dethronement of the latter, in 
Jumdda the first, a.u. 322 (a.d. 934), he was 
taken out of prison and immediately pro- 
claimed khalif under the title of Ar-ridhi- 
billah (the contented with God). One of the 
first acts of his reign was to confer the charge 
of vizir upon Abu All Ibn Moklah, the cele- 
brated calligraphist, to whose intrigues the 
dethronement of Al-kdhir and his own ele- 
vation to i>ower were in some measure owing. 
[Al-kahir dillah.] Two years after, how- 
ever, iMtrt of the garnson of Baghdad, having 
taken offence at some measures of Ibn Mok- 
lah, rose in arms and loudly called for his 
removal. Ar-rddhi, accordingly, deprived 
him of his office, and appointed in his stead 
'Abdu-r-rahmdn Ibn Tsa, who, however, was 
only able to retain his office six months, the 
coffers of tlie state being too exhausted to 
satisfy the cravings of that insolent militia. 
In A.H. 326 (a.d. 937), Ar-rddhi appointed a 
kinsman of his, named Ibn Kdtik, to be his 
hdjib, and restored Ibn Moklah to the vizir- 
ate. A dispute, however, having soon after 
arisen between that minister and Ibn Rdtik for 
the part which the latter was supposed to have 
taken in his former dismission, Ibn Moklah 
sought to avenge the injury by inviting to 
Baghddd one of the slaves of Merdawing, 
sultan of Deylam, whose name was Bahkam, 
and who, after the assassination of his 
master, had contrived to make himself mas- 
ter of the greater part of Arabian Trdk. 
But the treacherous corres]^ndence being 
detected by tiie hdjib Ibn Rdtik, the criminal 
vizir was arrested and condemned to lose 
his right hand; the sentence being carried 
into, execution in spite of Ibn Moklah’s loud 
entreaties that that hand might be spared; 
which had written so many copies of the 
Kordn. Notwithstanding all this, Bahkam 
set out for Baghddd; and, contrary to the 
known and acknowledged intentions of Ar- 
rddhi, entered that capital in a.h. 326 (a.d. 
937-8); and Ibn Rdtik being compell^ to 
fly for life, the intruder extorted from Ar- 
rddhi the title of amiru-l-omrd, or chief of 
the Amfra, and usurped the al^lute admi- 
nistration of affiiirs. From this moment may 
properly be dated the decay of the kha- 
lifate, which, under the amiru-1-omrd of the 
race of Buwayh, dwindled into a mere 
title. Three years subsequent to this usur- 
pEition, namely,^ on Saturd^, the 16th of 
Kabi' the first, a.h. 329 (iiec. a. d. 940), 
Ar-rddhi expired, at the age of thirty-two, of 
a dropsicid complaint, after having exercised 
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a precarious authority for about six years and 
ten months. Ar-rd(ihi is generally allowed 
to have possessed many accomplishments; 
he was benevolent and generous, and he re- 
warded with munificence the labours of the 
learned. Himself a poet, he is reported to 
have left several poetical pieces as memorials 
of an elegant ana cultivated mind. He had 
several male children, the eldest of whom, 
named Abii Is’hdk Ib^htm, succeeded him 
under the title of Al-mutakki-lillah. (Ibnu- 
1-athfr , ' Ihratu-lrawali, MS. ; Abu-l-fedd, Ann. 
Musi, sub Annis 322-3 ; Ad-diydrbekri, Gen. 
Hist. MS. ; Elmacin, Hist. Sarac. lib. iii. cm). 

1 ; D’Herbelot, Bib. Ori. voc. JRazi.) P. de G. 

ARRAES, or ARRAIZ, AMADOR, 
Bishop of Portalegre, was bom in the city 
of Beja, in the province of Alentcjo, in the 
year 1530. He entered the convent of Car- 
melites in Lisbon in the year 1545, and ap- 
plied himself with great diligence and suc- 
cess to the study of ]milosophy and theology. 
Having taken his degree of doctor in theo- 
logy, he soon rendered himself celebrated as 
a preacher, and attracted the attention of 
the king, Sebastian, who treated him with 
much consideration, and made him his chap- 
lain, or preacher. The Cardinal Don Henry 
was also much attached to him, and, when 
Archbishop of Evora, made him his coad- 
jutor, which nomination was confirmed by 
Pope Gregory XIII. in 1578, with the title 
of Bishop of Macedama, afterwards changed 
to that of Tripoli in Africa, to which dignity 
the king added the post of royal almoner. 
On the 30th of October, 1581, the king, 
Philip II., conferred upon him the bishopric 
of Portalegre. He discharged the duties of 
this sacred charge with care and success 
until the year 1596, when he resigned his 
bishopric, and retired to the university of Co- 
imbra. He was a considerable benefactor 
to this university, enlarging its funds, and add- 
ing to its buildings : he also beautified and 
enlarged his cathedral. His death took place 
on the Ist of August, 1600. He wrote “ Dia- 
logos Morals” (twelve in number), Coimbra, 
1589, 4to., and 1598, fol. ; a posthumous edi- 
tion, with the corrections and additions of 
the author, appeared in 1604, fol. ; also, in 
the same year, a Latin translation with the 
title Dialog! decern de Divina Providen- 
tia.” He gave much attention to the revi- 
sion of the constitutions, by which the bi- 
shopric of Portalegre was governed many 
years. Arraes ranks among the classic au- 
thors of the Portuguese. His dialogues are 
in the Platonic style. (Barbosa Machado, 
Bibliotheca Lusitana; Catalogo doa Bispos 
de Portalegre^ in the Collecgam doa J)ocu* 
meMoa Academia Beal ' da Hiatoria For- 
tug^aXL "fbr 1721 ; ViUiers k S. Stephano,, 
Biblidtheca Carmelitana; N. Aniomtt8,i?t6-'' 
liotheca Hiapana Nooa.') J. W. J. 

ARRAGO'SIUS;lGULIELMUS,wasbom 
in 1513, near Toulouse. In 1551 he WM 
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studying medicine at Montpellier, and he is 
said to nave been physician to three kings of 
France (Henry IL, Francis IL, and Charles 
IX.), and to the emperor Maximilian II. 
He practised first at Paris, and afterwards at 
Vienna; and when very old he retired to 
Basle, where he lived in the house of Jacobus 
Zuinger, the professor of medicine and che- 
mistry, and died in 1610. 

Two letters of Arragosius were published 
after his death. The first was written in 
1575, at Vienna, and has the title ** Epistola 
de extractis choice preeparatis.” It is 
published in the “Volumen Kpistolarum 
Philosophicarum, Medicinstlium,” 8cc. of 
Laurentius Scholzius, Frankfort, 1598, folio. 
The other letter is “ Epistola de natura et 
viribus Hydrargyri.” It was written to 
Paulus Jovius, a Florentine physician (not 
the better known bishop of Nocera of the 
same name), and was first published by Theo- 
dore Zuinger, the great-grandson of him with 
whom Arragosius lived, in his “ Fasciculus 
Dissertationum MecUcarum Selectiorum,” 
Basle, 1710, 8vo., as an appendix to a disser- 
tation by Caspar Olrius on the same subject. 
In this letter Arragosius tells some marvel- 
lous stories of his having found pure mer- 
cury just under the surface of the earth at 
Montpellier, and of collecting it as it dropped 
from hay by moonlight in the spring. He 
urges the necessity of extreme caution in the 
use of mercury, and maintained that none 
but experienced physicians should dare to 
ipve it. He no doubt greatly exaggerated 
Its dangers when he described the mercurial 
ointment as always injurious to the hplth, 
and often fatal ; yet it is probable that in his 
time there were abundant instances to prove 
the evil consequences of its employment. He 
admitted that by peculiar modes of prepa- 
ration mercury might be made a valuable 
remedy, but he gave no clear indication of 
what these modes are. (Astruc, De Mathis 
VenereiSf ed. 1740, p. 841 ; Ziunger, Fasd- 
cuius Dissertationum,') J. P. 

ARRAIS, DUARTE MADEIRA, was 
bom at Moimenta, about four leagues from 
Lamego in Beira, a province of Portu^l. 
He was educated at the university of Coim- 
bra, where he distinguished himself by his 
attachment to poetry, philosophy, and medi- 
cine. He practised medicine in Lisbon, 
where his success was very grea^ and he 
was especially distinguished for his success 
in difficult and delicate surgical operations. 
He was appointed physician to John IV., 
king of Portugal, and he died at Lisbon on 
the 9th of July, 1652. He wrote several 
medical works in Portuguese and Latin, 
some of which have been often reprinted. 
His first work, which was on gonorrhoea, 
was published at Lisbon, in Portuguese, in 
1638, with the following title, Apologia 
em que se deffiudem humas sangrias de pes 
dadas em huma inflammacao de olhos com- 
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plicada com Gonorrhoea purulenta de seis 
dias,’* 4to. It was published in folio, in 1683, 
and again in 1715, with commentaries by 
F. H. Mirandella. In 1642 he published 
the first part of a second work on the cure 
of syphilis. This work was entitled “ Me- 
thodo de conhecer e curar o Morbo Gal- 
ileo,” Lisbon, 4to. The second part was 
published separately the same year. The 
two parts were united, and printed at Lisbon, 
in folio, in 1683. In 1650 he published a 
work in Latin on various subjects, more cu- 
rious than important, with the tiUe “ Novse 
Philosophise et Medicinse de qualitatibus 
occultis a nemine unquam excultoe,” Lis- 
bon, 4to. This work contains a discussion 
on the physical properties of the tree of 
life ; on the powers of music ; on the taran- 
tula; on electric and magnetic qualities; 
to all of which subjects he applies the prin- 
ciples of his new philosophy on the occult 
qualities of bodies. These treatises are 
amusing instances of the absurdity into 
which the mind may be betrayed, unless 
guided by a sound philosophy. The ac- 
count of the tree of life has been translated 
into English by Richard Browne, and was 
published in 8vo. in London, in 1683, and 
recommended as ** a piece useful for divines 
as well as physicians.” 

In addition to his printed works, Arrais 
left several manuscripts ; one, on the cure of 
tertian ague, now in the Royal Library at 
Lisbon; a second, on anatomy, in two vo- 
lumes, folio, in the library of W. M. S. 
Brandao ; and a third, entitled Medical Ob- 
servations, in the possession of D. A. de 
Sylva. (^Biog, Mmicale ; Sotne of the Works 

Arrais.) E. L. 

ARRAIZ, AMADOR. [Abraes, Ama- 
dor.] 

ARRAN, EARL OF. [Butler.] 

ARRAN, EARL OP. [Hamilton.] 

ARRAS, MATHIEU D*, a French archi- 
tect, who was born at Arras, about the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, and 
died in the year 1352. In 1344 he was sum- 
moned to Prague by John JV., king of Bo- 
hemia, in order to erect the hew cathedral of 
St. Veitskirche there. The first stone was 
laid with great solemnity by John himself, 
but the structure was not completed until 
13^5. This fine building still exists. He 
also superintended the construction of the 
royal castle called Karlstein, four leagues 
from Pn^e, commenced by the emperor 
Charles IV. in the year 1 348, but this like- 
wise he did not live to complete. The 
first stone was laid ^ the Archbishop of 
Prague, Amest von rardubicz. Much of 
this exists at the present day almost in its 
original state. There is a bust of Arras in 
the cathedral at Prapie with the following; 
inscription : — ** Mathias natus de Arras rivi- 
tate Francie, primus master fabrioe huius 
ecclesie quam Karolus quartus . pro tunc 
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Marchio Moravie cum electus fUerat in 
regem Romanorum in Avinione abinde ad- 
duxit ad fabricandam ecclesiam istam quam 
a fundo incepit a.d. mcccxliiii. et rexit 
usque ad annum lii. in quo obiit.” fNagler, 
Kiinstler^Jjexicon ; Dlabacz, Ahhandlung von 
den Schicksalen der Kiitiste in B6hmen^ ii. ; 
Pelzel, Kaiser Karl der Vierte, Kdnig in 
Bdhmen, i. 128, 129, 216.) J. W. J. 

AR-RASHl'D. [Haru'n.] 

AR - RASHI'D ABU' MOHAMMED 
'ABDU-L-WA'HED II., tenth sultan of 
Western Africa, of the dynasty of the Al- 
inuwahheduu or Almohades, was the son of 
Al-mamiin Abii-l-’ola Idns, whom he suc- 
ceeded at his death in Moharram, a.h. 630 
([Oct. A.D. 1232). Al-mdmiin havmg died 
in the camp at Wdda Umm Rabi*, as he was 
marching against his cousin Yahya An-ndsir, 
who had taken possession of Marocco, Ar- 
rashld was advis^ to sound the feelings of 
the army towards him, and to consult his 
principal officers as to his future movements. 
Having, accordingly, summoned to his tent 
Kdndn IbnJarmun, chief of the tribe of 
Sufyan, Sha’yb, chief of the tribe of Heskurah, 
and Farkabil, the general of his father’s Cas- 
tilian bands, he announced to them the death 
of Al-mdmiin, and asked of each of them 
whether tliey were prepared to recognise him 
as their sovereign and to march against the 
usurper of his rights. Ar-rashid having 
accompanied this request by a considerable 
present in money tq each, and a promise to 
give up Marocco for their followers to sack, 
9ie Uiree chiefs did not hesitate in tendering 
Ar-rashid the customary oath of allegiance. 
Meanwhile Yahya An-ndsir, having received 
intelligence of his enemy’s plans, assembled 
the chief citizens of Marocco, and having 
discovered to them what were the intentions 
of Ar-rashid, asked them for the means of 
^id<3fending the capital if they would avert the 
impending danger. Havmg, accordingly, 
obtained a considerable supply of money, 
he raised a large force, with which he went 
4)at to meet Ar-rashi'd. The campaign, how- 
eiff, proved unfavourable to Yahya, who, 
£ after many sanguinary encounters with the 
troops of his rival, was totally defeated, with 
loss of upwards of six thousand of his fol- 
lowers. After this victory Ar-rashid marched 
to Marocco, which he besieged ; the inhabit- 
ants at first made a gallant defence, but, un- 
able to hold out any longer through want of 

S rovisions, they offered to capitulate on con- 
ition that their lives and property should 
be spared. As Ar-rashid, however, had pro- 
mised to. deliver up the city to his troops, 
he could not grat those terms without pre- 
viously consulting his generals. Kdndn and 
Sha’yb generously gave up their share in the 
^ spoil, but the Christian general peremptorily 
refu^ to ratify the capitulation unless the 
sum of five hundred thousand dinars was 
given to him to distribute among his fol- 
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lowers. The people of Marocco having sub- 
scribed to these conditions, Ar-rashid made 
his triumphant entry the following day. 
Having, in a.h. 633 (a.d. 1235-6), sum- 
moned to his presence five-and-twenty of the 
principal members of the tribe of Al-khalatt, 
which had befriended his rival Yahya, on the 
pretext that he was about to confer honours 
and rewards upon them, he had them all 
arrested and put to death by his guards within 
the precincts of his palace). Tms act of trea- 
chery so incensed the friends and relatives 
of the victims, that they prevailed upon the 
tril^ to take up arms and march to Marocco, 
which they entered without resistance, and 
caused Yahya to be proclaimed. Ar-rashfd 
with his Christian auxiliaries fled to Syilmc- 
sah, whence, having recruited his forces, he ad- 
vanced towards Fez. This city, being then 
without a garrison, made no resistance ; and 
after two months’ stay Ar-rashid set out for 
Marocco. Not far from that capital he found 
his competitor, Yahya, encamped on the 
banks of a river with ten thousand men. 
Though greatly inferior in numbers, Ar- 
rashid did not hesitate to attack him. The 
battle was long and well contested ; but at 
last the discipline and courage of the Castilian 
bands under Ar-rashid carried the day, and 
Yahya was once more obliged to desert his 
capital and retire to Kebat Tezza, where he 
was put to death by some partisans of Ar- 
rashid. The rest of that Sultan’s reign was 
passed in comparative tranquillity ; he made 
even some acquisitions of territory. In Kam- 
adlidn, a.h. 635 (May, a.d. 1238), the people 
of Seville sent him an embassy, asking to 
become his subjects. The same was done by 
Ceuta, in Shawwal, as well as by otlier cities 
of Spain and Africa which had momentarily 
shaken off the yoke of the Almohades. As 
Ar-rashid was one day riding out, the horse 
which he mounted took fright, ran away 
with him, and precipitated him into a pond, 
where he was drowned, in Jumdda the second, 
a.h. 640 (Dec. a.d. 1242). He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Abd-l-hasan *Ali, sur- 
named As-sa’id. {Karttds^ translated by 
Moiira, cap. Iv. ; Cardonne, Hist, de VAfrique 
et de rEspagtWj ii. 1 75 ; Al-makkari, Moham. 
l)yn. ii. App. Ixxvi. ; Holalii-l'-maushiyydh^ 
or a History of Marocco, MS.) P. de G. 

ARRAU LT, CHARLES, an eminent 
French lawyer, who lived about the close 
of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th 
centuries. He was bom at Bois-commun in 
the Gatinms, in 1643, and died at Paris, in 
1718. His first appearances at the bar are 
said to have been extremely brilliant, and a 
sound judgment and extensive legal know- 
ledge rendered his success permanent. He 
was elected batonnier of the avocats of 
parliament of Paris, and the regent (Duke of 
Orleans) retained him as his standing counsel. 
Several of his written pleadings in cases of 
importance were published. Among others : 
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— 1. ** Recueil gdndral des pieces des proc^ 
de Mons. le Due de Gesvres,” Rotterdam, 
1714. 2. “ Un M^moire touchant le droit 

de M. le Prince de Conti sur la principautc 
de NeufcMtel,” 1707, 4to. 3. “ Mdmoire 
pour le Prince de Monaco contre le Due de 
Savoie, touchant les seigneuries de Menton 
et de Roquebrune,” Paris, 1712. 4. The 

materials of a work published by his son 
Charles after his death, in 1746, and entitled 
“ Abrc'ge historique de ITIopital des Enfans 
ti*ouves,” were collected by Arrault. (I^ 
Lon^ and Fontet, Bihliotheque de ht France^ 
vol. lii. ; Supplement to the Biographic Uni- 
verselle.) W. W. 

AR-RA'ZI[ is the surname of Tsa Ibn 
Ahmed, an historian of Mohammedan Spain, 
wliose works have been lost, although ex- 
tracts from them may be occasionally found 
in Ibn Hayyan and other more motleru 
writers. Tsa was the son, or the grandson, 
of another historian, named Ahmed Ibn Miisa 
Ar-riizi [Ahmed Ar-ka'zi'I, who lived about 
the beginning of the tenth century of our 
tcra. The exact time in which Tsa lived is 
not well ascertained; but from a passage 
given by Al-makkari, we should he inclined 
to think that he lived under Alfonso V. of 
Leon, who reigned between a.d. 999 and 
1027. Casiri mentions a work by tliis Ar- 
razi', the subject of which seems to have been 
the lives of illustrious vizirs. (Al-makkarf, 
Moharn. ii. 507; Casiri, Bih, Arab. 

Ilisp. A2sc. *ii. 30.) P. de G. 

ARRA'Zr. [Rhazes.] 

ARREBOE, ANDERS, was \x>m in 1587, 
at Ailrroe’s Kiobing, in the island of iErriie, 
where his father was minister. lie studied 
at the University of Copenhagen, took the 
degree of Master of Arts there in 1610, and 
was appointed in tlie same year preacher at 
the palace of Copenhagen. In 1618 he was 
elected Bishop of Drontheim by the chapter 
of tliat cathedral on the recommendation of the 
King, Christian IV. Complaints of his con- 
duct were soon after lodged before the king by 
Tap Thott, the lord-lieutenant at Drontheim, 
ana, after several legal proceedings, he was 
finally deposed from his bishopric by a tribunal 
at Bergen, consisting of the king in person, 
and the bishops of Christiania, Bergen, and 
Stavanpr. In the sentence, which bears date 
the 13th of November, 1621, Arreboe is de- 
clared to have been guilty of several acts of 
levity and licentiousness, and, in particular, 
of having sung improper songs, and danced 
improper dances. There appears to be no 
doubt that Arreboe had conducted himself in 
a highly unbecoming manner ; but Pontoppi- 
dan, whp is very severe on him, admits that 
there was a general report that Thott, who 
was his personal enemy, had seduced him 
into a debauch, and brought forward what 
afterwards occurred as ground of accusation. 
Arreboe lived in miserable poverty for five 
years after his deposition, at the end of which 
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the king, in consideration of his repentance/ 
and his having composed some excellent 
palms, appoint him to the pastorship of 
Vordingborg, which he occupied till his death 
in 1637. 

The incidents in the life of Arreboe hardly 
prepare us for the fhet that his name is the 
most distinguished in the early history of the 
poetry of Denmark. “In Arreboe,” says 
Molbech, the ingenious Danish critic, “we 
find materials for a true poet, many poetical 
elements, beauty and power in imagery and 
diction.” He proceeds to add, however, that 
his works exhibit roughness of form and a 
want of creative fancy and refined taste. Arre- 
boc*s language is now so auti(juated, that he is 
generally inaccessible to modern readers ; but 
his name is still familiarly known as that of 
one who, till the time of Tullin, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, maintained 
an almost undisputed pre-eminence in Danish 
poetry. 

Ills w orks are — 1. “ Relation i vers om 
Christian IV., des Sejr over de Svenske,” 
Copenhagen, 1611; a complimentary poem 
on a victory gained by the King of Denmark 
over the Swedes. 2. “Sorgelig Digt om 
Dronning Ann® Cathariiific salige Henfart,” 
Copenhagen, 1612, 4to. ; a poem on the death 
of the Queen Anna Catharina. 3. “ Pestpnl- 
ver som af alle Cuds Born bmges kan,” Co- 
penhagen, 1618: “Plague Powder, which 
can be used by all God's children.” 4. “ Da- 
vid's Psalter sangvis udsat,” Copenhagen, 
1623, and reprinted in 1627, 16.50, and 1662. 
These psalms, which are considered some of 
the best of Arreboe's productions, have been, 
nevertheless, surpassed in popularity by those 
of Bishop Kingo, the Dr. Watts of Denmark. 
5. “ Hexaemeron, Verdens fiirste Uges sex 
Dages Gierning,” published by the author's 
sou, Copenhagen, 1641, and again in 1661, 
4to. This “ Hexaemeron, the work of the six 
days of the fiffet week,” is a paraphrase of the 
French poem of Du Bartas, which was itself 
founded on the “ Hexaemeron ” of the Greek 
monk Georgius Pisides. It is the master- 
piece of Arreboe, and enjoyed a popularity 
which cakt^vhardly be wondered at when if is 
remembered how highly Sylvester's English 
version of the same poem was valued in a 
country where it had to encounter the rivalry 
of genius of the first rank. The invocation 
to the Deity with which Arreboe's poem com- 
mences is entirely his own, and is the finest 
passage of the whole, but has lieen imitated 
and surpassed in a fourth Hexaemeron by 
Spegel, Archbishop of Upsal (bom 1645, 
dief 1714), who in his poetical career chose 
for m<^els Arreboe and Milton. 6. “Tre 
Psalmer,” Copenhagen, 1670, 4to. Three 
additional psalms also published by his son. 
These are the poetical works of Arreboe. 
Those in prose are — 7. “ Li^rsediken over 
Lisbet Rosensparre,” CopenE^gen, 1627, a 
fhneral sermon on a lady. 8. “ Torcular 
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Christi, 15 Preedikenerover ChristiLidelse/* 
Copenhagen, 1670, 4to. ; fifteen sermons on 
Chrisfs passion: and 9. **Ossa RedWiva, 
Propheten Ezechiels Syn i 15 Praedikener,” 
Copenha^, 1680, 4to. ; the Vision of the 
Prophet ^ekiel, in fifteen sermons. (Pont- 
oppidan, Annales EcclesiiB Danicce Diploma- 
/la, iii. 200, 720 ; Nyerup and Kraft, Al- 
mindeligt Zitteratur -Lexicon for Danmarh, 
Norge, og Island, p. 21 ; Molbech, Danske An- 
tkologie, i. 3 ; Hammarskold, Svenska Vit- 
terheten, edit, of Sonden, p. 122, &c.) T. W. 

ARREDONDO, DON ISIDO'RO, a Spa- 
nish historical painter, bom in 1653, at Col- 
menar de Oreja. He was first the scholar 
of Josef Garcia, and afterwards of Fran- 
cisco Rizi, painter to Charles II. of Spain, 
■fnth whom he made great progress, espe- 
cially in fresco, and beeme a great favounte. 
Arredondo married the adopted daughter of 
Rizi, and at that painter’s death, in 1685, in- 
herited his property, part of wliich was a 
— ^ collection of studies and drawings, &c. 
Charles II. had conferred the title of Painter 
to the King, but without salai^, upon Arre- 
dondo, before the death of Rizi, and after 
that event he intrusted him with the execu- 
tion of several important works in the royal 
palace, and gave him the salary belonging 
to his office. He died at Madrid in 1702. 
Don Manuel Arredondo died at Madrid 
in 1712, who also held the place of painter 
to the king, with a salaiy: he was suc- 
ceeded by Don Pedro de Calabria. (Cean 
Bermudez, Diceiomrio Historico, Ac.) 

R. N. W. 

ARRE'TIO,BUONAGUIDA DE. [Are- 

TINO, BuONAOUIDA.] 

ARRETFNUS, JOANNES TORTEI^ 
LIUS. [Aretino, Giovanni.] 

ARRHE'NIUS, CLAS or CLAU'DIUS, 
was bom at Liukdping, in 1627, and was the 
son of Arvid Claesson, a citizen and mer- 
chant of that town, whose father, a German 
captain, had settled in Sweden in the time of 
King Charles IX. After studying at the 
school and gymnasium of Linkopmg, and 
then at the university of Upsal, Clas ob- 
tained, in 1657, the situation of tutor to the 
young Count Gabriel Oxenstiema, and ac- 
companied him on his travels. On his return 
he was impointed a "Docens” at the uni- 
versity of Upsal ; afterwards, in 1667, pro- 
fessor of lomc and metaphysics, and in 1668 
professor of history, a study to which he had 
always been atta^ed, and which he taught 
for nineteen years. At nearly the same time 
that he entered on his professorship the 
Swedish College of Antiquities was insti- 
tuted; Arrhenius was namM, in 1669, one of 
its assessors,' and, nine years after, he received 
the appointment of royal historidgrapher. 
In 1684 he was ennoble, and assumed on 
the occasion the name of Oemhielm, or Eagle- 
helmet Three years later he resigned his 
professondup, and became librarian to the 
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oniversi^, in 1689 he was appointed a 
censor of books, and in 1693 one of the royal 
secretaries. He died in Stockholm, in 1695, 
apparently without issue, though married in 
1670 to Maria Apelroth. These dates are 
taken partly from Gezelius and Stiemman, and 
partly ftom the works of Arrhenius himself. 
Both of the former, for instance, speak of 1693 
as the date of his appointment to the office of 
historiographer; but as in the privilege to Ar- 
rhenius’s “ History of the Swedish Church,” 
dated 1685, we find him styled by Charles 
XI. himself “ historiarum professor ct his- 
toriographus nobis,” and as itf the preface to 
the same book, which was published in 1689, 
Arrhenius speaks of having been called to 
the arduous task of writing the history of his 
country eleven years before, there appear to 
be sufficient grounds for fixing the date at 
1678. 

Arrhenius possessed great learning; and 
he was also one of tliose men, in whom 
Sweden has been so fertile, who united 
sagacity to learning. The history of Sweden 
at the time that he commenced his researches 
was involved in great obscurity, which he did 
much to clear up. The occasional errors 
that he fell into, of which Warmholtz has 
pointed ont a remarkable instance with re- 
g^d to Typotius, are too few to impeach 
nis general character for correctness. His 
original printed works are; — 1. “Disserta- 
tionum AcademiCarum Ogdoas,” Upsal, 1671, 
4to.; a collection of eight academical dis- 
sertations relating to Quintus Curtius’s his- 
tory of Alexander. 2. “ Musarmn Upsalien- 
sium Pietas in Cavolum XI. Regem Suecim,” 
Upsal, 1673, folio; a prose address to Charles 
XI. on his accession, which Arrhenius thought 
fit to reprint, a quarter of a century later, at 
the end of his “ Ecclesiastical History.” 3. 
“Memoria Bened. fratrisque Joh. Apelroth,” 
Upsal, 1679, folio; a biographical notice of 
two of his friends. 4. “ Historise Svecorum 
GothorumqueEcclesiasticse Libri IV. priores,” 
Stockholm, 1689, 4to. ; the great work of 
Arrhenius, and to this day a le^ing authority 
on the subject of which it treats. The four 
books, beyond which its author never carried 
it, comprise an investimtion into the ecclesi- 
astical history of Sweden from the earliest 
period to about the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 5. Vita illustrissimi herois Ponti 
de la Gardie,” Leipzig, 1690; 4to., a life of 
the celebrated Swedish general Pontius de la 
Gardie, with which is interwoven an almost 
complete history of Livonia, which he con- 
quered during the reign of John of Sweden, 
contemporary with our Queen Elizabeth. 
This biography is spoken of by Warmholtz 
as indispensable to the history of King John. 
6. A portion of the text to Dahlberg’s ** Svecia 
Antiqua et Hodierna,” published by the Swe- 
dish government, the most splendid book 
whidi Sweden has yet j^roduced. This work, 
which as issued coniosts entirely of three 
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Yolttmes of copper-plates, was originally in- 
tended to be accompanied with an explana- 
tion which Arrhenius received orders to 
write, but in the composition of which he 
never advanced further than the seventh 
chapter of the first book. This ^rtion, the 
manuscript of which is preserved in the royal 
archives at Stockholm, was first made public 
in Nettelbla’s ** Greinir or theim gaumlu 
Saugum, Laugum, og Ithrotter,** Frankfort, 
1765, 4to. Arrhenius published an edition 
of the Latin Life of St. Anscarius, the 
Apostle of the North, by St. Rimbe^ toge- 
ther with an ancient Swedish translation of it, 
supposed by Arrhenius to be made by Bishop 
Nicolas of Linkuping in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and another Life of Anscarius by 
Gualdo, the whole in one quarto volume, at 
Stockholm, in 1677; and he translated from 
Italian into Latin, for his friend Scheffer’s 
treatise “ De Re Vehiculari Veterum,” Frank- 
fort, 1671, 4to., a treatise of Ligorio on the 
vehicles of the ancients. Arrhenius pub- 
lished some academical dissertations, and left 
behind him several valuable manuscripts, 
which are still preserved in the archives at 
Stockholm. The most important seem to be, 

1. “ Bullarium Romano-Sueo-Gothicum,” a 
collection of all the bulls, papal letters, Ac. 
relating to Sweden, in eleven volumes, 4to. 

2. “A View of the Church-revenues and 
Church-estates in Sweden, from the reign of 
Gustavus Vasa to the end of the reign of 
Queen Christina,” drawn up bv Arrhenius 
and three others, by command of Charles XI. 
For a list of others of less consequence we 
must refer to Warmholtz’s ** Bibliotheca.” In 
the privilege to the ** Ecclesiastical History” 
it is mentioned that Arrhenius had ready for 
the press a History of Uie Goths and Lombards 
in Italy, written in four languages, Italian, 
Latin, Swedish, and German, and a ** Svecia 
Sancta,” or lives of the Swedish saints ; but 
these appear to be lost. The history of the 
Goths IS said to have been merely a transla- 
tion from the Italian of Tesoro. (Gezelius, 
JBiographiskt Lexicon i^ver Svemhe Man, iii. 
444 ; Stiemman, Matnkel dfwer Swea Rikes 
Ridderskap och Adel, ii. 776; Warmholtz, 
Bibliotheca Historica Sueo^Gothica,i, 63, iv. 
12, Ac. ; most of the Works of Arrhenius.) 

T. W. 

ARRHE'NIUS, JACOB, a Swedish scho- 
lar, and brother of Claudius Arrhenius, a ce- 
lebrated Swedish historian, who was after- 
wards raised to the rank of a nobleman, and 
received the name of Oemhielm or Oms- 
jaelms. Jacob Arrhenius was bom in 1642, 
at Linkopin|^. He studied at Upsal, whe^e 
he was appointed, in 1677» secretary of the 
academy, and in 1687 professor of history in 
the university. This office he held until 
1716, when he resigned it in ffivourofhis 
eldest son, Laurentius Arrhenius. He died 
in 1725, at the age of eighty-three. His nu- 
merous writings, which treat fbr the most 
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part on detached points of ancient history, 
and which are still useful, are contained in 
the following list; — 1. “ Patria et ejus amor. 
Ex Ciceronis de Legibus libro secundo,” Up- 
sal, 1670, 4to. 2. ** Uisputatio de supremis 
Augusti,” Upsal, 1691, 8vo. 3. “ Disputatio 
de fortune bellica Alexandri Magui,” Up- 
sal, 1693, 8vo. 4. “ Disputatio de Graecia 
triumphante,” Upsal, 1693, 8vo. 5. ** Bre- 
vis adumbratio veteris ^Egypti,” Upsal, 
1694, 8vo. 6. “ De pnccepti et.exempli ap- 
plicatione politico necessaria,” Upsal, 1694, 
8vo. 7. “ Disputatio de causis bellorum inter 
Persas et Groccos,” Upsal, 1694, 8vo. 8. 
“ Disputatio de vita Domitiani,” Stockholm, 
1696, 8vo. 9. “Disputatio de Seiano,” Stock- 
holm, 1696, 8vo. 10. “De virtute sedulo 
comparanda,” Upsal, 1698, 8vo. 11. “Dis- 
putatio de Mora Steen dicto,” Upsal, 1700, 
8vo. 12. “Disputatio de reguo Medorum,” 
Upsal, 1700, 8vo. 13. “Disputatio de fatis 
reiigionis in Scandia,” Upsal, 1700, 8vo. 
14. “Disputatio de Nabonassaro,” Upsal, 
1702, 8vo. 15. “Disputatio de console Ro- 
mano,” Upsal, 1705, 8vo. 16. “ Do Han- 
nibale, Pcenorum duce,” Upsal, 1707, 8vo. 
17. De divisione imperii Hebraeorum,” Up- 
sala, 1709, 8vo. 18. “Disputatio de excidio 
Carthaginis,” Upsal, 1712, 8vo. (Gezelius, 
Biographiskt Lexicon 6fver Svenshe Man; 
Adelung, Supplement to Jocher, Allgem, 
Gelehrten-Lexic. i. p. 1136, Ac.) L. S. 

ARRHIDiEUS {*AMibaTos or ’Apt5aior), 
a son of Philip II. of Macedonia, by the fe- 
male dancer Philinna of Larissa, and a half- 
brother of Alexander the Great. He had a 
weak understanding, which, according to 
Plutarch, was the consequence of poison 
which had been administered to him when 
very young by Olympias, the wife of Philip, 
who wished to destroy him. During the 
reign of Alexander the Great, Arrhidseus is 
not mentioned ; but at the time of Alexan- 
der’s death we find him at Babylon, where 
he was proclaimed king of Macedonia, under 
the name of Philip, whence he is often called 
Philip Arrhidscus. Shortly after, Roxana, 
the wife of Alexander, gave birth to a son, and 
the infant prince also was honoured with the 
title of king. Perdiccas acted as regent for 
the two nominal kings. [Alexander IV. 
OF Macedonia.] In b.c. 322, ArrhideciM 
married Eurydicc, an ambitious and domi- 
neering woman, the daughter of Amyntas 
and Cynane. This marriage was brought 
about by Cynane, and by tiie desire of the 
Macedonian army against the will of Per- 
diccas, who took Arrhidscus and his wife 
with him on his expedition to Egypt. Arrhi- 
dscus was completely under the control of 
his wife: he was a mere name, of which she 
made use €br the purpose of satisfying her 
ambition. After the murder of Pe: 
she went with her husband to Macedonia, 
and even while on her journey she gave suf- 
ficient proof of aiming at nothing short of 
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tile regency. She began this contest with 
Ptthon and Arrhi^us, and continued it 
with Antipater and PolyspKerohOn. Roxana 
with her son, and Olympias, were now in 
Epirus, and Olympias, greatly irritated by 
the arrogance of Eurydice, persuaded ^aci- 
des, king of Epirus, to invade Macedonia, 
and to support the rights of Polysperchoii 
against the usurpation of Eurydice. ^acidcs 
complied with tne request, and was success- 
ful in his enterprise : he took Olympias and 
Roxana with her son back to Macedonia, 
and Arrhidaeus and his wife were made pri- 
soners. Olympias treated them with inhuman 
cnielty : she confined them in a close dungeon, 
and when the Macedonians began to express 
their dissatisfaction at her conduct, she gave 
up ArrhidsBUS to some Thracians to put him 
to death, b.c. 317. Arrhida?us perished 
after a nominal reign of six years and four 
months. Eur 3 dice soon after put an end to 
her own life by order of Olympias. After his 
victory over Olympias, in b.c. 316, Cassauder 
ordered the bodies of Arrhidaeus, Eurydice, 
and Cynane, who had been put to death be- 
fore by Alcetas, to be buried in the tomb of 
the royal family at iEgaJ, and celebrated 
splendid funeral games in tiieir honour. 
(Plutarch, Alexander y 77; Photius, Bihlioth 
Cod, 82,92; Justin, ix, 8, xiii. 2, xiv. 3; 
Q. Curtius, X. 7 ; Diodorus Siculus, xviii. 2, 
xix. 11, 52 ; Pausanias, i. 6, § 3, 25, § 3 and 
.5, viii. 7, § 5; Athenaeus, iv. p. 155.) L. S. 

ARHHlDiEUS or *Apt^a7os)y one 

of the generals of Alexander the Great, who 
was employed after the death of the king in 
conveying his body from Babylon to Egypt. 
After the murder of Perdiccas, in b.c. 321, 
ArrhidsDus and Pithon, or Python, were 
proclaimed regents of Macedonia, through 
the influence of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. 
The two regents set out from Egynt, with the 
several members of the royal family, for 
Syria. On thtdr arrival at Triparadisus the 
two regents resigned their office, lx?causc they 
were constantly o|)poscd by Eurydice, to 
whom tlie Macedonians seemed to show more 
obedience than to their regents. Arrhidaeus 
and Python were succeeded at Triparadisus 
bj^ Antipater in b.c. 321, and in the new di- 
vision of the provinces, which was now made, 
Arrhidaeus received that part of Phrygia 
which is close on the Hellespont. On the 
death of Antipater, in b.c. 319, when Anti- 
^nus and Cassander made preparations for 
deposing Polysperchon, and making a ftesh 
distribution of ^e provinces, Arrhidaeus re- 
solved to ibrtify the principal towns of his 
satrapy, and to make himself master of Cy- 
zicus, which .was a place of the highest im- 
portance to him, as he had to defend himself 
in his satrapy. He according marched 
with a large army to Cyzicus, and laid siege 
to the town; but his jplans were thwarted bpr 
a stratagem of the inhabitants, and Arrhi- 
dieus was obliged to return to his satrapy. 
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Ant^nus sent a detachment to the relief of 
Cyzicus, which, however, did not arrive beftwre 
Arrhidscus had withdrawn. Antigonus sent 
ambassadors to him, to expostulate with him 
for having laid siege to a Greek town with- 
out any provocation, and to require him to 
mve up his satrapy, to retain only one town 
mr his own maintenance, and henceforth to 
live as a private individual. Arrhidscus re- 
jected these demands with scorn, prepared 
for war, and allied himself with Eumenes. 
Antigonus himself marched to Lydia against 
Clitus, but sent a military force against Ar- 
rhidseus, who seems to havp been defttated, 
for a short time after, it is redated tiiat he 
had taken refuge in tlie town of Cius. Po- 
lysperchon supported him, and when he sent 
out his admiral, Clitus, to protect the coun- 
tries on tlie Hellespont, he ordered him to 
strengthen himself with the troops of Ar- 
rhidujus. What became of Arrhidteus after- 
wards is not known. (Diodorus Siculus, xviii, 
36, 39, 51, 52, 72; Justin, xiii. 4 ; Photius, 
Biblioth. Cod. 92.) L. S.‘ 

A'RRIA GENS, probably plebeian. It 
appears to have been a very obscure gens, for 
the first 'member of it that we hear of in 
Roman history is Quintus Arrius, who was 
prajtor in b.c. 72. L. S. 

A'RRIA the wife of Csccina PcDtus, in 
the reign of the emperor Claudius. In a.d. 
42, when her husband was commanded by 
the emperor to put an end to his life, Arria 
plunged a dagger into her own breast, and 
then handing it to her husband, called out to 
him, ** It does not pain me, Pa?tus.” Her 
daughter, who was likewise called Arria, and 
was married to Thrasea, would liave followed 
the example of her mother, when Thrasea 
was sentenced to death, in a.d. 67, if her 
friends had not dissuaded her. (Pliny, 
EpistoliHy iii, 16; Dion Cassius, lx. 16; Zo- 
naras, xi. 9; Martial, i. 14; Tacitus, An- 
nalesy xvi. 34.) L. S. 

ARRIA'GA, GONZA'LEZ DE, was bom 
of noble parents, at Burgos in Castile. He 
became a Dominican friar, gained great fame 
as a preacher, and held several distinguished 
offices in his order. He was one of the cen- 
sors of the Inquisition, and rector of the col- 
lege of Saint Thomas in Madrid. He died 
in 1657, leaving but one published work: 
“ Santo Thomas de Aquino, Doctor Angelico 
de la Iglesia, en Vida y Doctrina predicado,” 
2 vols. fol., Madrid, vol. i. 1648, vol. ii. 1651. 
(N. Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova; 
Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique.) W. S. 

ARRIA'GA, JUAN CHRISOSTOME 
DE, was born at^ Bilboa, in 1808, and from 
his infancy exhibited the most decided turn 
and talent for music. He wrote >an opera 
when an uninstructed b<^, which contained 
such unusual evidences of genius that he was 
sent to the Conservatoire at Paris to study 
harmony under F^tis and the violin under 
Baillot. In a few mouths he had acquired 
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a competent knowledge of counterpoint, and 
at the end of two ^fears had mastered all 
the most elaborate forms of composition. 
Arriaga combined profound scientific know- 
ledge with large inventive power, of which 
his fugue for eight voices, ** Et vitam ven- 
turi,’’ alone would be a sufficient evidence. 
On the violin his progress was no less rapid. 
His first published work was a set of quartets, 
printed at Paris in 1824. Nothing can be 
more original, more elegant, and more skil- 
fhlly written than these .quartets, which, 
nevertheless, have not attracted the general 
attention they dqserve. They were followed 
by an overture, a sinfonia, a mass for four 
voices, a Salve Regina,” some cantatas and 
romances. These compositions, which abound 
with evidences of their author’s genius, are 
unpublished. The incessant application which 
he devoted to his art destroyed him : he shat- 
tered a naturally vigorous constitution by 
unremitted mental exertion, and in 1825 his 
career, so brilliant and full of promise, was 
terminated by an early death. (Fetis, Bio- 
graphie Univeraelle dea Mvaiciena,^ E. T. 

ARRIA'GA, PABLO JOSEPH DE, a 
native of the Basque town of Vergara, was 
born in 1562, and became a Jesuit in 1579. 
Being sent by his superiors to Peni, he spent 
the remainder of his life in that country, 
where he founded missions and superintended 
establishments for education. He was suc- 
cessively rector of the college of his order at 
Arequipa, and of the college at Lima. Being 
sent to Rome as procurator of his province, 
he perished by shipwreck on the coast of 
Havana. Soutiiwell and Antonio give lists 
of his works, of which the following were 
the principal: — 1. “Directorio Espiritual,” 
Lima, 1608, 16mo.. Seville, 1617, 8 vo. 2. 
“Extirpacion de la Idolatria de los Indies 
del Piru y de los medios para la Conversion 
dellos,” Lima, 1621, 4to. 3. “ Rhetoris Chris- 
tiani Partes Septem” (Latin), Lyon, 1619, 
12mo. (Ribadeneira, Alegambe, and South- 
well, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatia Jesu, 
ed, 1676, p. 950; N. Antouius, Bibliotheca 
Hiapana Nova,) W. S. 

ARRIA'GA, RODRl'GO DE, born in 
1592, at Logrono in Castile, entered the 
order of the Jesuits in 1606. He taught 
philosophy with much reputation at Valla- 
dolid and Salamanca ; after which, when the 
Jesuits began to take advantage of their re- 
admission into Bohemia by Ferdinand II., 
he volunteered his services as a teacher in 
the schools which his superiors purposed to 
mtablish in that country. Arriving at Prague 
in 1624, he spent there the remaining forty-* 
three years of his life, except the time occu- 
pied by three missions to R^e. He taught 
philosophy for thirteen of those years ; and 
alkerwi^ he was, in succession, prefect of 
studies, and chancellor of the university. 
He published two works: — 1. Cursus Phi- 
losophicus,” Antwerp, 1632; Paris, 1637, 
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1639; Lyon, 1644, 1647, 1653, 1659, 1669, 
(d^ribed as an augmented edition), all in 
folio. 2. ** Disputationes Theological in Sum- 
mam Divi Thomae,” a work of which the 
author published eight folio volumes, and 
was conmosing a ninth at the time of hiS 
death. 'This ponderous series of dissertations 
on Thomas Aquinas was published in suc- 
cessive volumes as follows: vols. i. and ii. 
** Disputationes in Primam Partem,” Ant- 
werp, 1643; Lyon, 1644, 1669: vols. iii. and 
iv. “Disputationes in Primam Sccundoe,” 
Antwerp, 1644 ; Lyon, 1669 : vol. v. “ Dis- 
putationes in Secundam Secunda,” Antweiy, 
1649; Lyon, 1651: vols. vi., vii., and viii. 
“Disputationes in Tertiam Partem,” Ant- 
werp, 1650—55; Lyon, 1654 — 1663. Anto- 
nio attributes to Arriaga two other works: — 
1. “De Oratore Libri Quatuor,” Cologne, 
1637, 8vo. In all likelihood this is an edi- 
tion of the “ Rhetor Christianus” of Pablo 
Joseph de Arriaga. 2. “Brevis Expositio 
Litene Magistri Senteutiarum,” published, 
besides previous editions, at Lyon, 1636, 8vo. 
7’his work likewise is supposed to be wrongly 
assigned to Rodrigo de Arriaga. 

During Arriaga’s own lifetime his reputa- 
tion was very high, not only in Spain, but in 
the country where he spent the long period 
of his self-imposed exile. The Catholic Bo- 
hemians, we are told, were accustomed to 
say, that the two best things possessed by 
their kingdom were the city of Prague and 
Father Rodrigo. His name has now become 
very obscure ; but it still maintains a place 
in the history of philosophy. Among the 
abortive attempts which were made in the 
course of the seventeenth century, princi- 
pally by the religious orders in Spain, to 
resuscitate the philosophy of the schoolmen, 
the “ Cursus Philosophicus” of An'iaga, scho- 
lastic alike in contents, in arrangement, and 
in form, was one of the most skuful. Even 
a cursory inspection of the work shows its 
author to have been a man of great acute- 
ness and subtlety, and of praiseworthy can- 
dour. 

The position which he occupies in the an- 
nals of speculative philosophy has been in- 
dicated by Morhof and Bayle, whose view is 
adopted by Brucker, and is fiilly supported 
by the tenor of Arriaga’s writings. He had 
studied with attention the recent writings of the 
anti- Aristotelians ; and, giving efiect to many 
of the opinions advanced by them, he endea- 
voured by modifications and concessions to 
adapt to modem use the logic and meta- 
physics, but still more the physical hypo- 
theses, of his scholastic masters. It seems to 
be admitted, that in this attempt at compro- 
mise he went farther than any of the scho- 
lastic philosophers of his time. His modern 
critics lament the misapplication of the fine 

D ualities which his mind evidently possessed, 
n his own day, as a Jesuit teaching the doc^ 
trines then approved by his order, he was 
2 T 
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indeed safe ftom any serious char^ of he- 
te^oxy; but his position as a partial inno- 
vator laid him open to many attacks from 
the uncompromismg adherents of the old 
philosophical systems. The Platonist, Joan- 
nes Marcus Marci, in his ** Philosophia Vetus 
Restituta,” seized upon Arriaga’s concessions 
as proving the unsouiidness of the founda- 
tions upon which the Aristotelian philosophy 
rests. In other quarters he was openly de- 
nounced as a sceptic, and accused of wili\illy 
suppressing or weakening the answers to 
plausiblp objections against the system which 
he professed to teach. This charge, unwar- 
ranted by any real design on the part of 
Arriaga, was founded upon his usual method 
of exposition ; for, after laying down his pro- 
position, he discusses successively all the 
powerful objections to it, to many of which 
(as might be expected in a modem defence 
of the scholastic philosophy) he makes an- 
swers which are far from being satisfactory. 
(Ribadeneira, Alegambe, and ^uthwell, i/i- 
bliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu, 167(>, 
p. 728 ; N. Antonins, Bibliotheca Hispana 


iv. ; Adelung, Supplement to Jiiciier, 
tneines GeWirten- Lexicon ; Adelung, 'Ue- 
sehichte der Philosophies cd. 1810, iii. 213.) 

W. S. 

ARRIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS ♦Ad- 

j 8 i 0 j) was a native of Nicomedia m llithynia. 
His, name Flavius Arrianus, which is Komau, 
was probably assumed when he acquired the 
rights of a lioman citizen. The date of his 
birth is unknown. He was governor of Cap- 
padocia in the twentieth year of Hadrian, or 
A.D. 136, at which time he must have been 
a man of mature years. Arrian was a pupil 
of Epictetus probably during that philoso- 
pher’s residence at Nicopolis. Epictetus, 
with other professors of philosophy, had been 
banished from Rome in the reign of Domi- 
tian, A.D. 89, and it does not appear that 
he ever returned there. Arrian was pro- 
bably his pupil at Nicopolis during the reign 
of Trajan, and at the beginning of that of Ha- 
drian. Epictetus may have died in the early 
part of Hadrian’s reign, and it is probable 
that Arrian published his treatises on the 
philosophic doctrines of his master shortly 
after his death. Hadrian, when emperor, 
was on inti oiate terms with Epictetus, aud if 
it be true that Epictetus did not return to 
Rome after the banishment of the philoso- 
phers, Hadrian must have seen him at Nico- 
polis or at Athens, which Hadrian visited in 
A.D. 123 and 124. It is probable that Ar- 
rian ' may about this time have become ac- 
quainted with Hadrian, and to this circum- 
stance, and the reputation which he ac- 
t^iured by publishing the doctrines of his 
master, ha O'Wed his future promotion. He 
obtain^ ihe Athenian citizenship, and we 


may conjecture from his assumed name, and 
the office which he obtained as governor of 
Cappadocia, that he received the Roman 
citizenship and the rank of senator. Accord- 
ing to Heliconius, who is cited by Suidas 
(*A/)/^tav($s) and Photius, he attained the 
consulship, but his name does not appear in 
the Fasti Consulates. It was in the twen- 
tieth year of Hadrian, as alrea^ observed, 
that Arrian was governor of Cappadocia; 
and it appears from his ** Periplus of the 
Euxine,” which is addressed to the emperor, 
that he had full civil and military authority 
in his province. In a.d.*137, Cappadocia 
was disturbed by a native chief, Pharas- 
manes, whom Dion Cassius (Ixix. 15, Rei- 
mar’s ed.^ calls the leader of the' Albani ; 
but the disturbance was checked by fear of 
the Roman governor. 

Hadrian died in a.v. 138, and we hear no 
more of Arrian in public life. He may have 
retired to his native city, where he held the 
priesthood of Demeter and Persephone — a 
post of honour, and probably of profit also. 
It was in the latter part of his life that he 
wrote those numerous works, some of which 
have come down to our time, and have pre- 
served his name and reputation. The time 
of his death is unknown ; and the authorities, 
which^ state that he lived to the time of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, are 
not satisfactory. The following are the ex- 
tant works. of Arrian ; — 

1 . The Ilistory of Alexander’s Conquests, 
entitled “ The Anabasis, or Ascent of Alex- 
ander,” that is, into Asia QApd^aats ’AAc^etv- 
bpov)t in seven liooks, is a work of great 
merit, and if viewed with reference to the 
importance of the subject, and the want of 
other trustworthy authorities, one of the most 
valuable histories that are extant. The con- 
temporary historians of Alexander are lost ; 
but Arrian’s “Anabasis” supplies their place. 
It begins with the death of King Philip, b.c. 
336, and contains the events of Alexander’s 
life from that date to the death of Alexander 
at Babylon, b.c. 323. The two principal 
authorities that he followed, and whom he 
frequently mentions, are Aristobulus, who 
accompanied Alexander in his campaign, and 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who was after- 
wards king of Egypt, and one of the distin- 
guished companions of Alexander; but he 
relied most on Ptolemy. He also occasion- 
ally consulted other authorities, as EratOEh 
thenes of Cyrene, Nearchus, Megasthenes, 
Aristus, Asclepiades, and the letters of Alex- 
ander, and the royal Journals (l^hemerides), 
from which he extracts the account m 
Alexander’s illness and death. 'Hie histories 
of Aristobulus and Ptolemy were written after 
Alexander’s death, when the memory of the 
events, was fresh, and when the motives for 
concealment or misrepresentation were re- 
moved. The narrative Of Arrian is simple 
and condse, without any affectation. of rheto* 
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rical ornament ; the military operations are 
clearly described ; and a tone of good sense 
and moderation pervades the book. Alex- 
ander, his hero, is a &vourite with him, and 
his faults are gently touched, but they are 
not concealed. Our present knowled^ of 
Asia, and more particularly of the basin of 
the Indus, enables us to test the accuracy of 
Arrian as a geographer, and in this impor- 
tant requisite of an historian he is hot de- 
ficient. 

Some critics are of opinion that Arrian was 
a young man when he wrote this work ; but 
tms is very inittrobable. dn the following 
passage fi*om tne ** Anabasis ** (i. 12), the 
author speaks thus of himself: — He says that 
he thought he was competent to make known 
the illustrious deeds of Alexander ; that as to 
his name, there was no occasion to mention 
that, for it was not unknown among men, 
nor yet his native country, nor his family, 
nor any honour that he liad enjoyed in his 
native place; but he will say this, that letters 
are and have been to him, from his youth 
upward, in the place of country, family, and 
honours ; and accordingly he considers him- 
self one of the first of the Greeks in letters, 
as Alexander was in arms. — ^The ** Anabasis** 
was first printed in the Latin versions of 
C. Valgulius of Brescia, which has neither 
date nor place, and in that of B. Facius, 
Pesaro, 1508, fol. The first edition of the 
Greek text of the “ Anabasis’* was by V.Trin- 
cavelli, 15*35, 8vo., Venice. The edition 
of Blancard was published at Amsterdam, 
1668, 1 vol. 8vo. ; and that of Schmieder, at 
Leipzig, 1798, 1 vol. 8vo. The most recent 
editions are by J. E. Ellendt, Kdnigsberg, 
1832, 2 vols. 8vo. ; by C. W. Kruger, Berlin, 
1835, 1 vol. 8vo., which contains the text 
and the various readings. There are Ger- 
man, French, and Italian versions of the 
“ Anabasis.** It was translated into English 
by John Hook, London, 1729, 2 vols. 8vo. 
One of the most usefhl commentaries on Ar- 


authentic account of the nations of India, and 
also the details of the first European naviga- 
tion along that desolate coast which lies be- 
tween the Indus and the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf. The Journal of Nearchus, 
as preserved by Arrian, has been attacked as 
spurious by Dodwell, and as deficient in 
veracity by Harduin and Huct. But its 
credit has been maintained by men of more 
judgment, and established beyond all doubt 
by Vincent, in “ The Voyage of Nearchus,** 
l^ndon, 1807. The more exact acquaint- 
ance which we have obtained in recent times 
with the coast along which tlie fleet of Ne- 
archus sailed, has established the veracity of 
the Journal, in a way which will satisfy the 
most sceptical critic. The edition of the 
“Indica** by Schmieder, Halle, 1798, 8vo,, 
contains the Latin version of Bonav. Vulca- 
nius, the dissertation of Dodwell, “ De Ar- 
riani Nearcho,** and a Latin version of that 
part of Vincent*s treatise which is devoted 
to a refutation of Dodwell. 

3. “ The Periplus of the Euxine Sea ** 
(Tl€plir\ov 5 nSvrov Ev^fli/ov) contains a brief 
account of Arrian*s coasting voyage along the 
Black Sea from Trapezus (Trebizond) to 
Dioscurias, then called Sebastopolis. The 
rest of the Periplus to Byzantium is not 
founded on Arrian’s pei*sonal knowledge, but 
on other authorities, as is apparent from tiie 
work. It seems also doubM whether he 
professes to describe the coast froni Byzan- 
tium to Trapezus on his own authority : it is 
at least clear from the Periplus tliat a voyaj^ 
along this part of the Euxine was no part of 
that voyage to Sebastopolis which he de- 
scribes in the Periplus, and addresses to the 
emperor Hadrian. It is printed in Hudson’s 
“ Minor Geographers,** &c., vol. i., with 
Dodwell’s Dissertation “ De Actate Peripli 
Maris Euxini.** This Periplus was trans- 
lated into English by Dr. William Falconer, 
London, 1805, 4to. ; to which translation 
are added three dissertations. There is an 


rian is Sainte-Croix’s “ Examen Critique dcs 
anciens Historiens d* Alexandre le Grand,” 
Paris, 1775, 4to., which was translated into 
English by Richard Clayton, London, 1793, 
4to. 

2. The little work entitled “ Indica ** 
ClySuvf, or rh IvSiKd) contains a sketch of 
India, of the inhabitants, their habits, and 
the animals and products of the country, 
founded on the authority of Eratosthenes and 
Megasthenes. It also contains on abridgment 
or Journal of the Voyage of Nearchus Qc. 20, ^ 
&c.), who was appointed by Alexander* to 
conduct his fieet mm the Delta of the Indus 
to that of the Euphrates. This work is 
written in the loijic dialect It may be consi- 
dered a kind of Supplement to the “Anabasis.” 
The “ Indica ” is one of the most interesting 
monuments of imtiquify ; as, with the excep- 
tion of the brief notidea in Herodotus and the 
strange stories in Cte8hu(» it contains tiie first 
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anonymous “ Periplus of the Euxine and 
Mccotis,” which is not by Arrian. (Dodwell, 
Dmtertatio de Auciure Anonymo Peripli 
Euxini Maria.') 

4. Of the “Alan History” (’AXavnnf ^ TA kwt' 
*k\avo{>5) the fragment entitled “ The Order 
of Rattle against the Alans” (•'Ekto^/j Kard 
'khjwwv) is probably a fragment. Photius 
mentions an Alan History by Arrian ; and 
it is possible that the passage in Dion Cassius, 
already referred to, in which he speaks of 
Pharasmanes, and this fragment, may^ refer 
to the same events. But the true reading in 
the passage of Dion Cassius spears to be 
“ Albani,” and not “ Alani” (Dion Cassius, 
Ixix. 15, ed. Reimar, and the note); and 
perhaps this work ought to be entitled 
“Albanian Histo^.” This fragment was 
first e^ted by J. Scheffer, Upsal, 1664, 8voSf; 
and it is contained in Blancard’s edition of 
Arrian’s minor works» Amsterdm, 1683, 8vo, 
2t2 ^ 
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5. The ** Discourse on Tactic” (ASyos 

TaieTtk6s Tcwcrtic^J was written in 

the twentieth year of Hadrian, as the author 
states in a passage of the ** Tactic.” What 
remiuns is apparently only part of a large 
work: it treats chiefly of the discipline of 
the cavalry. It was first edited by J. &hefier, 
Upsal, 1664, 8vo. ; and is printed in Blan- 
card’s collection. 

6. The “ Discourse on Hunting” (Kvviryc- 
rue^s) was written by Arrian in imitation of 
Xenophon’s treatise on the same subject, and 
to supply its defects. The author says that 
he ” bears the same name (Xenophon), and 
belongs to the same city, and from his youth 
up has been busied about the same things as 
(toe elder Xenophon), hunting, generalship, 
and philosophy.” The Greek text was first 
edited by Lucas Holstenius, Rome and Paris, 
1644, 4to., with a Latin version. It is sdso 
printed in Blancard’s edition of the “ Minor 
Works of Arrian,” in Zeune’s ” Minor Works 
of Xenophon,” and in Schneider’s edition of 
Xenophon, Leipzig, 1778. There is an Eng- 
lish version of the treatise, which was pub- 
lished at London, 1831, with notes, and em- 
bellishments from the antique. 

Gellius (i. 2) says that Arrian digested the 
discourses of Epictetus ( ** Dissertationes 
]^icteti ”), and Photius speaks of eight books 
of the discourses (Siarpi/Sai) of Epictetus by 
Arrian. There are now extant four books 
of a work entitled the << Epictetus of Arrian” 
*Eir/imrroj). Photius also attri- 
butes to him a work in twelve books ” On the 
Conversations of Epictetus” COfAiAleu *EirlHrri- 
rov ) ; and Simplicius says that he wrote on 
the life and death of Epictetus, but it is un- 
certain whether he means to say that this was 
a separate work, or a part of one of the two 
works above enumerated. The consideration 
of these works, and of the ” Manual of Epic- 
tetus” CEyxuplUioy) belongs to the Life of 
Epictetus. [Epictetus.] 

^ Arrian was a voluminous writer. Besides . 
his extant works, he wrote a work in seven- 
teen books entitled ” Parthica” (JlapdiKd) on 
the wars of the Romans under Trajan 
against the Parthians; a History of the 
events which followed the death of Alexander, 
in ten books, the loss of which is much to 
be regretted, as there are few good materials 
for the historv of Ais busy period : Photius 
has preserved a list of the contents of this 
work; the history of Timoleon’s expedi- 
tion against Dioovsius of Syracuse, ana the 
history of Dion of Syracuse, and his contest 
with the second Dionysius, are mentioned by 
Photius ; a History of Bithynia, his native 
country, in eight books, from the mythical 
times to the death of the last king, Nicomedes, 
who bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans ; 
And the Life of Tilloborus, a distinguished 
Asiatic robber. . 

” The Periplus of the Erythrman Sea” 
*EpvOpds SaAdtrtms) is printed 
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ill the first volume of Hudson’s ** Minor 
Greek Geographers,” with the dissertation of 
Dodwell, “De Aetate Peripli Maris Ery- 
thraei ejusdemque auctore.” It contains an 
account of the commerce which was carried 
on from the Red Sea and the east coast of 
Africa to the peninsula of India, in the first 
or second century of our sera. The Periplus 
was first published by Froben, at Basle, 1 533, 
with a preface by the editor Gelenius ; but 
Dr. Vincent could not ascertain from what 
MS. it was printed, nor whether the MS. 
exists now. The edition of J. W. Stuckius, 
Zurich, 1577, fol., and that in Hudson’s Geo- 
graphers, Oxford, 1698, are both from Fi’o- 
beirs edition *. the text is in several passages 
corrupt and obscure. As the edition of Ge- 
leuius contained, among other things, both 
the Periplus of the Euxine by Aman, and 
the Periplus of the Erythreean Sea, it is pos- 
sible that, if there was no author’s name on 
the MS. of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
it may have been assigned to Arrian, because 
he had written a similar Periplus of the Eu- 
xine. Whatever may be the authority for 
calling it the Periplus of Arrian, it can 
hardly be by Arrian of Nicomedia. The 
author appears, from the work, to have been 
an Egyptian Greek, who sailed from Egypt, 
as far at least as the Bay of Cambay. The 
Periplus consists of two parts : one part com- 
prehends the coast of Africa, from Myos 
Hormos on the Egyptian coast of the Red 
Sea to Rhapta, and is elucidated in the first 
part of Dr. Vincent’s valuable work on the 
” Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, containing 
an account of the Navigation of the Ancients 
from the Sea of Suez to the coast of Zangue- 
bar,” Ix>ndon, 1807, 4to. The second part 
also begins at Myos Hormos and follows the 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea and the ocean, 
and then, passing to Guzerat, follows the 
Malabar coast to Ceylon. It is elucidated in 
the second part of Vincent’s work “ con- 
taining an account of the Navigation of the 
Ancients from the Gulf of Elana in the 
Red Sea, to the Island of Ceylon.” Dod- 
well infers, from a passage in the Periplus, 
that the author wrote in the reigns of M.j* 
Aurelius and L. Verus, which commenced 
A.o. 161 ; but his inference rests on a weak 
foundation. Vincent is inclined to fix the 
date of the composition about the tenth year 
of Nero’s reign, and to place the alleged dis- 
covery of the Monsoons in the Indian Ocean, 
by Hippalus, in the reign of Claudius. This 
Periplus is a valuable record of the com- 
merce of the Indian Ocean under the early 
Roman emperors. 

In the fragment on the Alan War, Arrian 
calls himself Aenophon. Xenophon, the son 
of Gryllus, was the model that he proposed to 
himself, and the parallel between me elder 
and the younger Aenophon is curious. The 
son of Giyllus was an Athenian by bir^ ; 
the Xenophon of Nicomedia was made a citi- 
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zen of Athens. Xenophon recorded in his 
^^Memorabilia” the moral doctrines of his mas- 
ter Socrates : Arrian has preserved those of 
his teacher Epictetus. Xenophon gave to 
his history of the expedition of the younger 
C 3 rru 8 the title of the Anabasis ; Arrian gave 
Uie same name to his history of Alexander. 
Xenophon wrote ** Hellenica,” or a general 
history of Grecian affairs, l^mniiing from 
the point where the history of Thucydides 
ends ; Arrian wrote a history of Alexander's 
successors. Xenophon and Arrian were both 
fond of field-sports, and both wrote treatises 
on Hunting. If the parallel is not complete 
in all its parts, it is complete enough to show 
that Arrian came as near to his model as he 
could. He imitated the plain and simple 
style of Xenophon, and not unsuccessfully. He 
had a good share of vanity, and was courtier 
enough to know how to forward his interests ; 
but he was, apparently, an honest man, and, 
as an historian, geographer, and moral writer, 
he ranks among the distinguished names of 
the Greeks. 

The complete edition of Arrian's works, 
by Borheck, 3 vols. 8vo. Lemgo, is of no 
value : a Vienna edition of all the works, 
1810, 8vo., is mentioned by Hofl&nan. The 
editions of the separate works are very nu- 
merous. ** The Anabasis of Alexander^' still 
wants the commentary of a competent critic. 
(Fabricius, Bihlioth, Grate, ed. Harless, v. 
89; Photius, Codd, 58, 91; Hudson, Geo- 
graphiee Veteris Scriptores Graci Minorea^ 
1st vol., Oxford, 1698, which contains Dod- 
well’s Dissertations; lloQnxaxmf Lexicon Bib- 
lio^aphicum,) 

There were several other persons of the 
name of Arrianus, of whom the following 
may be noticed : 

Abbianus, the author of a treatise on Me- 
teors (irepl Merec^pctfv), is mentioned by Philo- 
ponus in his ** Commentary on the Meteoro- 
logies of AristoUe,” and is stated, on the 
authority of Eratosthenes, to have made the 
greatest circuit of the earth 250,000 stadia. 
But this passage is ambiguous, for it may be 
also rendered thus : ** Arrianus says, in his 
||^k on Meteors, ^at Eratosthenes maintains 
that the greatest circuit of the earth is 250,000 
stadia;'' and we cannot therefore conclude 
from this passage that this Arrian lived 
before Eratosthenes. This work on Meteors 
appears, from the mode in which it is men- 
tioned, to lutve been in one book, and it may 
be the same as the treatise on Comets (iregl 
Kofiirray) ascribed to one Arrian, by Photius 
{Cod, 250), in which Arrian discussed the 
nature of comets, their composition and ap- 
pearances,. and endeavoured by many proofs 
to show that they portended neither go^ nor 
evil. 

Fabridus concludes that this Arrian can- 
not be Arrian of Nicomedia, because he is 
quoted ^ A^tharchides ; but this is a mis- 
we of Fabneius, for Arrian is quoted only 
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by Photius. Stobsus has preserved extracts 
from Arrian. {Eclog, Phys. 27, 28, ed. Can- 
ter.) 

Arrianus, a Greek poet, made an epic 
version, that is, a translation in hexameter 
verse, of the Georgies of Virgil. He also 
wrote an Alexandrian, or poem on Alexander, 
in twenty-four rhapsodies, or books, and 
poems on Attains of Pergamus. It is con- 
jectured that Suidas may have confounded 
this Arrianus with one Adrianus who wrote 
an Alexandriad. The name Arrianus has 
also been sometimes confounded with that of 
Rhianus. (Fabricius, Bihlioth, Grcec, v. 89, 
note c ; Suidas, 'A^^iay65,) 

Arrianus wrote a history in Greek, which 
comprised the periods of the Emperor Moxi- 
minus the younger and the three Gordiani. 
L. Annius Arrianus, who was consul iii the 
year a.d. 243, may be the author of this 
history, ^apitolinus, Majciminus Junior, 7 ; 
Gordiani Tres, 2.) 

Arrianus, a Roman jurist, is cited several 
times by Paulus and Ulpian. From a pas- 
sage of Ulpian {Dig. v. tit. 3, s. 11), we learn 
that he wrote a work, “ De Interdictis,” of 
which Ulpian cites the second book. The 
age of this Arrian is uncertain. It has been 
observed that in the passage in which the 
work “ De Interdictis *' is spoken of, the 
name of Proculus also occurs, and it is a 
possible conclusion from the passage that 
Arrian preceded Proculus, who lived before 
the time of Vespasian. It has been conjectured 
that this Arrianus may be Arrianus Matu- 
rius, the friend to whom Pliny the younger 
addresses several letters (iii, 2 ; i. 2, &c.) ; but 
this cannot be established. Another conjec- 
ture is that the jurist may be Arrian the his- 
torian, but this again cannot be maintained. 
There is a rescript of Hadrian {Dig, xlix. tit. 
14, 8. 2), addressed to Flavius Arrianus, who 
probably is the historian ; but the jurist is 
simply named Arrianus in the excerpts in 
the Digest. One Arrianus Severus, who was 
prmfectus serario, is also cited in the Digest 
(xlix. tit. 14, 6. 42) by Abumus Valens as 
pronounciim a decree in pursuance of a con- 
stitution of Divus Trajanus, which indicates 
a time after the death of Trajan. There is 
no reason for confounding the jurist Arrianus 
with any of the persons here mentioned. The 
authorities for the jurist Arrianus are cited 
by Gul. Grotius ( Vitee Jurisconsultorum'), 
but the matter, as usual with him, is uncri- 
tically handled. G. L. 

ARRIGHETTI, FILIPPO, bom at Flo- 
rence, of a noble family, in 1582, studied 
first at Pisa, and afterwards ^ at Padua, and 
made mat progress in philosophical and 
theolo^cal studies. He was made a canon of 
the Cathedral of Florence, and also a member 
of the Florentine Academy. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the Rhetoric ofAristotle, which he 
read in a series of lectures in the Florentine 
Academy : ** La Rettorica d' Ari|totile spie- ; 
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in 56 leadoni redtate nell* Academia 
Fiorratina.” He also translated Ari8totle*s 
Poetic, and read it to the Academy of the 
Svi^liati of Pisa : “ La Poetica d* Aristotile 
traootta e spie^ta e recitata neir Academia 
degli Syogliati m Pisa.” He also read in the 
Florentine Academy four essays, on pleasure, 
genius, honour, and laughter : ** Quattro Dis- 
corsi Academici ; cio^, del Piacere, del Hiso, 
dell' Ingegno, e dell’ Onore, recitati nell' 
Academia Piorentina.” The MSS. of all 
these lectures were left unpublished by the 
author, as well as his biography of Francis 
Xavier, the ftimous Jesuit missionary ; “ Vita 
di S. Francesco Saverio estratta dalle rela< 
zioni fatte in Concistoro dal Cardinal del 
Monte.” Arrighetti wrote also several ser- 
mons and ascetic works, none of which have 
been printed. He is mentioned by Negri 
among the Florentine writers; by Salvini, 
in the Fasti of the Florentine Academy ; and 
by Cerrachini, among the Florentine divines. 
He died in 1C62. (Mazzuchelli, Scritton 
d* Italia,) A. V. 

ARRIGHETTI, NICOLO', bom at Flo- 
rence in the latter part of the 16th century, 
‘ applied himself to philosophical studies, and 
was a disciple and friend of Galilei. He 
was one of the^ leading members of the 
Academia Platonica, which was founded, or 
rather revived (for the Academy existed in 
the times of Cosmo the elder and of his 
grandson Lorenzo the Magnificent), by Car- 
dinal Leopoldo de' Medici. Arrighetti wrote 
and pronounced the Inaugural oration on the 
opening of the Academy. He also translated 
Plato’s Dialogues into Italian, for the purpose 
of lecturing upon them. He wrote a pane- 
gyrical oration on the occasion of the death 
of Cosmo II., grand-duke of Tuscany, a.d. 
1621 ; another on the funeral of Maria Mad- 
dalena of Austria, Cosmo’s widow, who died 
in 1631 ; and another in praise of Filippo 
Salyiati, of the Academy of I^a Cmsca — all 
which are inserted in the collections of the 
** Prose Fiorentine,” together with some bur- 
lesque compositions in praise of pies, cucum- 
bers, Ac. Arrighetti was a member of the 
Academia Fiorentina, and of the Academy of 
LaCrusca. He died in 1639. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia.) A. V. 

ARRIGHETTI, NICOLO', born at Flo- 
rence, in 1709, entered the order of the 
Jesuits. He lectured on physics in the Uni- 
versity of Siena, where his lectures were 
gmatiy applauded. He publisheil “ Ignis 
TheoriasolidisObservationibus deducta,” 4to. 
Siena, 1750; and also a work on the theory 
of light. He died in 1767. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia.) A. V. 

ARRIGHETTO, or ARRI'GO, DA SET- 
TIMELLO, was bom of humble parents, in 
the village of Settimello near Florence, in 
the latter part of the twelfth century. He 
studied at Bologna, became a priest, and 
obtained the vahtable living of Colenzano 
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in the Florentine territory. Afterwards, 
through some circumstance which is not 
clearly ascertained, he lost his living, and 
became veiy poor. Filippo Villani, in hia 
" Lives of Illustrious Florentines,” says that 
the Bishop of Florence, a grasping,^ covetous 
man, instituted a law-suit ag^st Arrighetto, 
in order to deprive him of his living, which 
he wished to bestow upon one of his own 
relatives. 'The suit was protracted for years, 
during which Arrighetto spent his whole 
property, and finally lost his living. He is 
said to have been reduced to the latest 
distress, even to positive beggary. He then 
composed an elegiac poem, entitled “De 
^versitate Fortun® et Philosophise Consola- 
tione.” The beginning is an imitation of 
that of Jeremiah’s “ Lamentations:” — 

“Quomodo sola sedet probitas? Flet ot ingemit 
Aleph, 

Facta velut vidua qua prius uxor erat.*' 

The poem consists of about one thousand 
lines, and is divided into four books. The 
first two books are full of general complaints 
of his misfortunes, of his poverty, but espe- 
cially of his being pointed at by the finger of 
scorn : — 

** Gentibus opprobrium sum, crebraque fabula vulgi ; 
Deducus agnoscit tola platea meum. 

Me digito monstrant ; subsannant dentibus omnes, 
Ut monstrum monstror dedocorosus ego.'* 

But amidst the poet’s lamentations there 
is no clue as to the cause of his misfortunes — 
nothing to confirm Viliam’s account. On the 
contrary, there is a passage in which tiic poet 
addresses the Bishop of Florence in terms of 
affectionate respect : — 

Inclyte, cui vivo, si vivo, provide Prffisul 
Florentine, statum scito benigne meum." 

And after laying that he had reached the 
utmost -.point of calamity, he thus concludes 
his address ; — 

Vivus et extinctus te semper amabo, sed esset 
Viventis melior quam morientis amor," 

Tiraboschi comments upon the discrepancy 
between these expressions of the poet and 
Villani’s statement of the injury done to hinw 
by the bishop, and he seems inclined to rejecF 
Villani’s account. It is rather singular that 
another solution of this apparent inconsistency 
did not suggest itself to Tiraboschi. We 
find' one Bishop Bernard registered as having 
administered the see of Florence from 1 182 till 
about 1189, when he was succeeded by Bishop 
Peter, who governed that see till 1205. Ar- 
riglietto was writing bis poem about 1192, or 
soon after, for he alludes to two events which 
had happened in that year as facts of recent 
occurrence, namely, the treacherous death of 
Conrad of Monferrato in* Palestine, and the 
imprisonment of Richard 1. of England by 
Leopold, duke of Austria. Arrighetto, there- 
fore, in the lines above quoted, was address- 
mg the new bishop Peter, and appealing tQ 
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his'conimiseration for the distress which he 
endured, in consequence, perhaps, of the 
vexations of the former bishop, Bernard. 
The account of Filippo Villani, a countryman 
of Arrighetto, living at no very great distance 
of time, and a writer evidently well informed 
of the internal history of his country, need 
not be hastily rejected. 

In the third and fourth books of his poem, 
Arrighetto, in imitation of Boethius, intro- 
duces philosophy, suggesting to him the usual 
arguments of consolation, and reproving him 
for his want of resignation ; — 

** Die ubi sunt quee te docuit Bononia quondam ? 

Heec, ego, die ubi sunt, qufla tibi sespe dedi ? 

Te multum fovi, docui tc, seepe rOgavi, 

Et mea secreta scRpe \idere dodi. 

Tu mea yitis eras : tu palmitis umbra novelli ; 

Tu fiructus validam spem mild scepe dabas.*' 

Nothing further is known of Arrighetto. 
His poem, though somewhat uncoudi and 
pedantic in its style, is said to have been 
much esteemed, and to have become a text- 
book and a model of poetical composition in 
the schools of Italy. Christian Daum first 
undertook to edit the text, at the solicitation 
of Magliabcchi, but his death left the edition 
unfinished. The poem was afterwards printed 
and published by Leiser, in 1721, in his 
“Historia Poetarum Medii iEvi.” It was 
edited again by Manni, at Florence, in 1730, 
with a translation in Italian prose made by 
an anonymous writer, who, l)y his style, is 
supposed to have lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This Italian translation^ which is en- 
titled “ Trattato contro V avversita della For- 
tuna,” has been registered by the Academy 
of La Crusca among the text-books of the 
Italian language, and was reprinted in 1815 
by the publisher Silvestri of Milan. Mehus, 
in his “ Lifb of Ambrosius Traversari,” speaks 
of Arrighetto and his poem at some length. 
Several MS. copies of the I^atin text are 
scattered about the libraries of Italy and 
Germany, showing that the work had been 
in request during the middle ages. In some 
of the MSS. the author is called Henricus 
Samariensis, or “the Samaritan,” probably 
in allusion to the abject state into which he 
tells us that he had fallen. He is also called 
Henry “ the Poor.” In a MS. in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan he is styled “ Hen- 
ricus Samariensis, Versilogus, D^tor Gram- 
maticus.” Some biographers have confounded 
Arrighetto with Arrigo Semintendi of Prato, 
who lived much later, and who translated 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses” into Italian. (Maz- 
xuchelli, Scrittan d* Italia ; Tiraboschi, Sto- 
ria ddla Litteratura Italiana,) A. V. 

ABBI'GHI, ANTO'NIO MABl'A, bom 
at Corte in the island of Corsica, in 16b9, 
went to study at Padua, where he took his 
degree as doctor in civil and canon law. In 
1727 he was appointed in the same univer- 
mty to the chair of ftie “ Jus Pontificium,” a 
branch of ecclesiastical law which treats of 
the decretals and constitutions of the popes, 
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and is distinct from the “Jus Conciliare,” 
which treats of the canons and decisions of 
the Councils. After some years, Arrighi 
was appointed to the chair of civil law. In 
1741 he was naturalized, by a decree of the 
Venetian senate, as a citizen of Venice. He 
was the autlior of the following works: — 1. 
“ Oratio de repetendis fontibus Juris Pouti- 
ficii, habita in Gymnasio Patavino,” Padua, 
1727. 2. “ De Jure Pontificum universo 
Acroases IV. habitm in Gymnasio Patavino, 
mense Novembri, 1727.” 3. “ Juris Ponti- 
ficii Historia quatuor di^utatiouibus com- 
prehensa. Accessemnt Orationes tres: i. 
Pro jurisdictionc Pontificum ; ii. De Eccle- 
siis suburbicariis ; iii. De Agro limitato,” 
Padua, 1731. 4. “De Vita et Gestis Fran- 
cisci Mauroceni, Peloponnesiaci Principis 
Venetomm IJbri IV.,” Padua, 1749. This 
biography of Morosini, the last successful 
commander of the Venetians, has been 
praised as being written in a style worthy 
of the subject. The professional writings of 
Arrighi on papal jurisprudence may be use- 
ful, not only to canonists, but also to the stu- 
dents of church history, as being written and 
read in a Venetian university, with the full 
approbation of the Venetian senate, a body 
which was never much disposed to submit 
to encroachments from the court of Home : 
they may be taken as a fair ci^sition of the 
received opinion of Roman Catholic jurists 
respecting the extent of the pontifical autho- 
rity in matters of jurisdiction and discipline. 
Arrighi left several works in manuscript : — 
1. “ De Bello Cyprio Libri V,” 2. “ Dispu- 
tationes Academiem quro versantur de Jure 
Pontificum.” 3. “ De Vita Carol! Ruzzini 
Liber.” Ruzzini was doge of Venice from 
1731 to 1735, when he died. The professors 
of the university of Padua raised a statue to 
to his memory. 4. “ Disputationes Acade- 
micffi XIV.” These concern subjects of Ro- 
man law. 5. “ Epistolanim Liber adversus 
libellum Epistolarum homiuis NN.” These 
letters relate to a controversy which Arrighi 
had with an anonymous critic concerning a 
sepulchral inscription written or revised by 
him, which controversy was carried on with 
the usual bitterness of Italian polemics, imtil 
the “ riformatori,” or censors, of the univer- 
sity of Padua, stopped its further progress. 
The date of ArrighVs death is not stated, but 
he was still filling his chair in 1753. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scritton d* Italia,) A. V. 

ARRFGHI, BETTO, or BENEDETTO. 
[Amelunoht, GirolamoJ 

ARRPGHI, GIUSE'PPE, an Italian his- 
torical painter of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. He was bom at Volterra, 
and was the favourite pupil of Baldasrare 
Franceschini, who generally assisted Arrighi 
in his works. (Lanzi, Storia Pittorica^ &c.) 

R.N.W. 

ARRI'GHI, LANDI'NI ORA'ZIO, bom 
at Florence in 1718, was the son of Giuseppe 
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Maha Arriglu a^ of Vlolante Landini, the 
last ' de^xidimt of the learned Cristoforo 
jDamini, seii^tary of th«K^Floreotme republic 
at the end'of the Bixteenui century, who was 
a ^to^stied poet, and one of Dante's 
commeutntdk^. Orasio Arrighi had a natural 
inclination for .poetry, and was an improvvi- 
idto^; or extempore versifier, both in Italian 
* and in ^^anish. HC travelled early in life 
throii|;h Spain and other countries, and after- 
"‘■trards entered the military service at Naples, 
under Don Carlos of Bourbon. After several 
Mcissitudes and wanderings, he married, and 
went to live at Venice, where he published 
some poetical works : ** Opere Teatrali,” 1 749 ; 
** Poesie Liriche,” under the false date of 
Lucca, 1753, in which he gives some account 
of his life ; “ Oratoij Sacri and other minor 
works. But the two works for which he is 
best known, are ;-~l. “IlScpolcro d'Isacco 
Newton,” a poem in blank verse, published at 
Florence in 1751, and dedicated to Sir Horace 
Mann, British resident at the court of Tus- 
cany, and afterwards reprinted several times. 
2. ** I^a Bibliade,” a poem in six cantos, de- 
dicated to Cardinal Quiriui, in which the 
author describes the most conspicuous libra- 
ries, ancient and modern. Arrighi is rec- 
koned among the good Italian poets of the 
eighteenth century. (Mazzuchclli, Scrittori 
d^halia.) A. V. 

ARRIGO DA SETTIMELLO. [Auai- 

OHETTO.] 

ARRIGO, TEDESCO. [Isaak, Hein- 

RICH.l 

ARRIGO'NI,CA'ROLO, bom at Florence, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
one of the most skilfhl lute-players of 
his time. Fetis says that “ in 1 732 he was 
invited by the noble directors of the Royal 
Academy of Music, as well as Porpora, to 
oppose Handel,” and that “ Arrigoni’s opera 
‘Fernando* was brought out in London in 
1734.”^ There is some mistake in this ac- 
count, if it be true at all. Handel had sole 
possession of^ the Italian Opera-House in 
1732, having in that year produced there his 
“Ezio,” “Sosarme,’* “Esther,” and “Acis 
aCnd Galatea.” He quitted it in 1 734, and was 
succeeded by Porpora; but Burney, whose 
chronicles of the Italian Opera of this period 
are very ample, makes no mention of Arri- 
mni or his opera ; nor does it seem probable 
that a composer of so little fame would have 
been invit^ to England as the associate of 
Porpora and the rival of Handel. In 1738 
Arrigoni's “ Esther** was performed at Vi- 
enna, but he never attainea any celebrity as 
a compowr, and nothing is known of bis 
further history or the time of his death. 

E T 

ARRIG(yNI, FRANCESCO, bom nw 
Bergamo in 1610, studied at Milan, and took 
orders as a priest. He was afterwards pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in several colleges, was 
made rector of the clerical seminary of 
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Bergamo, and also a canon of the cathedral 
of £e same town. He was a proficient in 
Greek, and was employed by Cardinal Fede- 
rigo Boiyomeo, Archbishop of Milan, to 
translate Greek manuscripts. He died at 
Bergamo in 1 645. He published some pa- 
negyrical orations in praise of several ma- 
^gistrates of Bergamo, and other minor works 
in Italian ; among others a treatise in praise 
of solitude, “II Paradiso terrestre, owero 
le delizie della Solitudine;” and another on 
the old traditional story of the blindness and 
beggary of Belisarius, “Belisario Cieco.” 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia.') A. V. 

ARRIGCFNI, ONO'RIO. [Ariooni, 
Onohio.] 

ARRIGONI, POMPE'O, bom at Rome in 
1552, studied at Bologna and Padua, took his 
degree of doctor of law, and then- returned to 
Rome, where Pope Gregory XIII. appointed 
him consistorial advocate. He was after- 
wards made auditor of the Ruota, or supreme 
civil court at Rome. In 1 596 he was made 
a cardinal, and in 1607 archbishop of Bene- 
vento. He died in 1016, and was buried at 
Beiicveuto : an inscription was placed on his 
tomb, which is given by Mazzuchelli,* in 
which he is praised for his juridical learning. 
Several of his law writings are printed in 
the colU'Ction of the decisions of the Roman 
Ruota^ and a Latin oration, which he deli- 
vered in the consistory, on the subject of the 
canonization of Diego d' Alcala, a Spanish 
saint, was published at Rome in 1588. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Arittori d* Italia.) A. V. 

ARIUUS MENANDER. [Menander.] 

ARRIUS, QUINTUS, was prsetor in b.c. 
72, in which capacity he defeated Crixus, 
one of the leaders of the revolted slaves in 
the Servile war. In the battle in which 
Arrius conquered Crixus, 20,000 slaves are 
said to have been killed; but Arrius was 
soon after defeated by Spartacus. In b.c. 71 
Arrius was to have succeeded Verres os pro- 
pnetor in Sicily, but he died on his way 
thither. He appears to have had some re- 
putation as an orator, for Cicero intimates 
that he somewhat resembled M. Crassus ; he 
further holds him up as an example of what 
eminence a man may reach by seizing upon 
the proper opportunifies, and making use of 
them ; for thus, he adds, Arrius, a man of low 
birth, and without talent or education, ob- 
tained honours, wealth, and popularity. (Livy, 
Epitome, lib. xevi. ; Cicero, in Fcrr«w,ii. 15, 
iv. 20, Brutus, 69 ; Pseudo-Asoonius in CV- 
ceronis Vivinit. p. 101 ; Scholiasta Gronovi- 
anustn Ciceroms Bivinat. p. 383, ed. Orelli.) 

ARRIUS, QUINTUS, a son of Quintts 
Arrius, was a candidate for the consulship in 
B.C. 60, but he did not obtain it. Cicero re- 
peatedly speaks of this Arrius as his friend ; 
but wmle he was in exile, in b.c. 58, he 
complained bitterly of Arrius in a letter to 
his brother Quintus. In that letter Cicero 
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states that Q. Arrius, who had forsaken him, 
had in a great measure been the cause of his 
misfortune. (Cicero» od Atticum, ii. 5, 7, 
in Vatinium, 12, pro Mihne, 17, ad Quin- 
turn fratrem, i. 3.) L. S. 

ARRIUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

ARRIVABE'NE, ANDRFA, a Venetian 
printer of the sixteenth cent^, attained 
some literary reputation by his labours as 
the editor of two approved collections of Ita- 
lian poetry, and also as a translator from the 
Latin. The collections which he edited are the 
following: — 1. “ Libro Terzo delle Rime di 
diversi nobilissimi ed eccelleutissimi Au- 
tori,” Venice, ** al Segno del Pozzo,” 1550, 
8vo.^ 2. “ II Scsto Libro delle Rime di di- 
versi eccelleuti Autori, con un discorso di 
Girolamo Ruscelli,” Venice, “ al Segno del 
Pozzo,”^ 1 553, 8vo. The following arc his 
translations : — 1. “ L*Alcorano di Macometto, 
tradotto dell* Arabo da Andrea Arrivabene,” 
1548, 8vo. ; really translated foom the Latin 
of Robertus Retinensis. 2. A translation into 
Italian of Andrea Mocenigo’s History of the 
War of the League of Cambray (“ De ReJio 
Cameracensi,** in Grocvius’s ** Thesaurus An- 
tiquitatum Italia*,*’ vol. v.), Venice, 1544, 
8vo., 1562. It has been said that this trans- 
lation was executed by Mocenigo himself; 
but Foscarini denies the assertion, and refers 
the translation positively to Arrivabene, on 
the authority of the dedication to Moftnigo’s 
sons. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; Ade- 
lung, Supplement to Jdchef, Allgemeines 
GeJehrten-Lexicony ** Arrivabene ** and “ Mo- 
cenigo Foscarini, Della Letteratura Vene- 
zianUf 272.) W. S. 

ARRIVABE'NE, GIOVANNI FRAN- 
CESCO, a native of Mantua, published some 
Italian poems about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. His principal compositions 
were two maritime Eclo^es in versi sciolti, 
“ L’Idromanzia” and “Cloauto,” printed at 
Mantua, 1547, 8vo., among the verses of the 
Academv of Ae “ Argonauti,” in which the 
author bore the name of Oronte. A go<^ 
many Lyrics of Arrivabene will be found in 
several Italian collections ; some of them oc- 
cur in Bottrigaro’s “ Libro Quarto delle Rime 
di diversi eccelleutissimi Autori,” Bolo^a, 
1551, p. 274 ; in Andrea Arrivabene’s “ Libro 
Sesto aelle Rime di diversi eccellenti Autori,” 
Venice, 1553, pp. 98, 99; and in Conti’s 
** Rime di diversi Autoii eccelleutissimi, 
Libro Nono,” Cremona, 1560, p. 319. A 
prose essay of his, ** Orazione agli Amanti,” 
with nine of his letters, containing informa- 
tion as to his life, will be found in Ruffi- 
nelli’s ** Lettere di diversi Autori,” Mantua, 
£547, 8vo. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia; ! 
Crescimbeni, Storia della Volgar Poesiat I 
V. 122.) W. S. 

ARRIVABE'NE, GIOVANNI PIE'TRO, 
a native of Mantua, lived in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. He studied imder 
Filelfo, served the house of Gonzaga, and 
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was esteemed as a scholar and a lover of 
letters. His principal litAary work was a 
Latin poem, ** Gonzagidos Libri Quatuor/* 
celebrating the militai^ exploits of Lodovico 
Gonzaca III,, Marquis of Mantua. It was 
printed for the first time by Meuschen, in 
his ** Vitse summorum dignitate et eruditione 
Virorum,” Coburg, 1738, 4to. Eighteen 
I^tiu letters written by Arrivabene, and 
fourteen addressed to him, are printed among 
the Epistles of his friend and patron, Jacopo 
Piccolomini, usually called the Cardinal qf 
Pavia. To Arrivabene are addressed like* 
wise thirty-five of the Letters of Filelfo, from 
which may be learned a good many facts in 
regard to his life. In the twenty-two earliest 
of these letters, Filelfo transforms the name 
of his correspondent into the Greek ** Euty- 
chius.” (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
ed. 1787-94, vi. 960; Argellati, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Mediolanensiumy vol. i. pp. ccxxix. 
cclxix.) W. S. 

ARRIVABE'NE, LODOVI'CO, who was 
vicar of the Bishop of Mantua, and a native 
of that city, lived towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, and published several works 
of little note:- !. “ Sinir,” Brescia, 1587, 
4to. 2. *'Deir Origine de* Cavalieri del 
Tosone e di altri Ordiiii ** (with thirteen of 
the author’s sonnets, and two madrigals), 
Mantua, 1589, 4to. 3. ** Dialogo delle Cose 
pin illustri della Terra Santa,” Verona, 1592, 
8vo. 4. ” 11 Magno Vitei, pn’mo Re di 
China,” Verona, 1597, 4to. ; again, with this 
title, “Istoria della China, &c.,” Verona, 
1599, 4to. (a romance, the hero of which is 
the Chinese Emperor Fo-hi). 5. “ Sylvius 
Ocrcatus,” Paris, 1555, 4to. ; and in the 
medical works of Sylvius (Jacques du Bois), 
Geneva, 1630, fol. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d' Italia; Adelung, Supplement to Jdcher, 
Allgemeines GeUhrten- Lexicon ; Tiraboschi, 
St<ma della Letteratura Italiana, ed. 1787- 
94, vii. 981.) W. S. 

ARROWSMITH, a tenor singer of some 
celebrity, but of whom the only record re- 
maining is that of contemporary ephemeral 
publications, in the songs to which his name 
IS attached. He was the vocal associate of 
Mrs. Weichsel (the mother of Mrs. Billing- 
ton), Mrs. Wrighten, and Mrs. Kennedy, at 
Vauxhall, in 1784. In June, 1787, John 
Palmer opened the Royalty Theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields, which was almost inunediately 
closed, at the application of the managers of 
the patent theatres, by the Lonl Chamber- 
lain. Palmer re-opened it in July, for the 
performance of pantomimes and music. In 
one of the Royalty Theatre concert-books of 
that year, the names of Bannister (the elder), 
Leoni, Arrowsmith, and Master Braham, ap- 
pear, and one of the pieces is Jackson’s duet, 
“Time has not thinn’d my fiowing hair,” 
sung by Mr. Arrowsmith and Master Braham. 
Arrowsmith was the original singer of sc- 
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Tend of the most popular songs of his day : 
among others, Loose every sail to me 
breeze,** Michael Arne’s “Homeward bound,” 
and “ The Topsails shiver in the wind.” 

E T 

AKROWSMITH, AARON, was born in 
Winston, Durham, 14th ; July, 1750. His 
&ther dying while he was young, his mother 
married again, and the second husband, a 
dissipated man, wasted the children’s patri- 
mony. Aaron was thus early thrown on his 
own resources. The only instruction he 
ever received, except in the mere elements 
of reading and writing, was in mathematics, 
from the eccentric Emerson, who had ceased 
teaching, but was so taken by the boy’s 
anxiety to learn, that he taught him for a 
winter. Arrowsmith came to London about 
1769 or 1770. lie soon obtained employ- 
ment from' Cary, for whose large county 
maps he made most of the pedometer mea- 
surements and drawings. Arrowsmith con- 
tinued with Cary till near 1790, when he 
published his large map of the world on 
Mercator’s projection. He had by miscella- 
neous reading, and by inquiries of naval 
officers and offiers, accumulated a stock of 
materials that did not appear on any map, 
and employed the hours he could save from 
his employer’s task-work to construct one of 
his own. He was taunted by his acquaint- 
ances for projecting it on a scale too large 
and costly to have any chance of selling, but 
he did not allow himself to be diverted from 
his purpose. When the map was ready he 
took a small house in the neighbourho^ of 
Leicester-square, and had it advertised as 
published. For some time it hung upon his 
hands ; but one of the whalers a&r another 
found his account in procuring it; the map, 
from the distinctness of its engraving and tlie 
great additional information it contained, at- 
tracted general attention ; and in a short space 
the narrow dwelling of Arrowsmith was for 
a time scarcely able to hold those who 
crowded to purchase the map, or to announce 
themselves as patrons. From this period his 
career was one of uniform progress and pros- 
perity. In 1794 he published his great map 
of the world on a globular projection, with 
“ a Companion” of explanatory letter-press. 
This was, followed in a short time by his 
map of the northern regions of America. It 
y much to be regretted that there is neither 
a complete collection nor catalogue of his 

S ublications : either would be a valuable ed- 
ition to the history of geography from 1790 
to 1820. In the after part of his life Arrow- 
smith transferred his abode to Soho-square, 
to the hou?e still occupied by his nephew. 
Aaron Arrowsmith died on the 23rd of April, 
1823. 

Arrowsmith’s maps obtmed a high reputa- 
tion throughout Europe for their distinctness, 
the result of good engraving and arrange- 
ment IthasbMnthe&ffiion of late to under* 
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value his acquirements as a geographer. Tliis 
practice seems to have originate with Klap- 
roth, who, in one of his publications, de- 
signates Arrowsmith “ le g^graphe le plus^ 
ignare de I’Europe,” an expression of per-* 
sonal animosity. A similar tone has b^n 
adopted by Walckenaer, who has allowed him- 
self to be misled by comparing the maps of 
Arrowsmith, and more especially his maps of 
Oriental regions, not with those which pre- 
ceded them, but with those which have since 
been published. If Arrowsmitli is inferior to 
Berghaus, ho is suprior to any map-maker 
of Europe at the tune when he commenced 
his career. Those who depreciate him owe 
great part of their own superior knowledge 
to the impulse given to geography by the un- 
tiring assiduity of Arrowsmith in collecting 
new information. He was not a profound mar 
thematician or man of science, but he had a 
complete understanding and mastery of the 
theory and practice of nis art, as is shown by 
his “ Companion to a Map of tlieWorld,” pub- 
lished in 1794; his “Memoir relative to the 
Construction of the Map of Scotland pub- 
lished in 1807,” which appeared in 1809 ; 
and his “ Geometrical Projection of Maps,” 
published in 1825, after his death. He lived 
m London, a city more than any other in 
Europ favourable to the collection of geo- 
graphical information, and in tlie age of Dal- 
rympll^ Kenuell, and other promoters of geo- 
graphy. He was. appreciated and employed 
by tliose distinguished men, who not only 
imparted their views to him, but liberally 
communicated their collections. When Ar- 
rowsmith published his large map of the 
World upon a globular projection in 1794, 
he acknowledged the assistance of Rennell in 
correcting the geography of Africa; of Wales, 
in communicating positions from his own ob- 
servations in circumnavigation with Cook ; 
of Smirnove, chaplain to the Russian legation 
in London, for translations ; of the' Hudson’s 
Bay Company, for MS. maps and charts, Ac. 
Of Daliymple he says ; — “ He generously 
presented me the whole of his valuable geo- 
graphical publications, consisting of 632 
maps, charts, plans, Ac., accompanied with 
near 2000 pages of letter-press, with the use 
of several MSS.” These nints indicate the 
anxious and indefatigable care with whisb 
Arrowsmith accumulated materials from 
every quarter. His memoir on the map of 
Scotland, published in 1807, also contains 
abundant proof of his diligence in collecting 
information, and of tlie modesty and good 
faith with which he sought the advice and 
assistance of men eminent in science or let- 
ters. The antiquarian and historical part of 
that memoir h^ every appearance of being 
supplied by Rickman ; but the iiuip is Ar- 
rowsmith’s, and it is the first map of Scotland 
that in the slightest degree approximated to 
accuracy. He made the geography of Scot- 
land. The European reputation of Arrow- 
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smitbi as a constructor of maps caused mate* 
rials to flow in upon him from the trayellers 
of every country. His collections (now in 
,the possession of his nephew Mr. John Ar* 
rowsmith), if they were properly* arranged, 
and the history of each article authenticated, 
would be a most important contribution to 
the history of the progress of geographical 
knowledge. We clmm no other reputation 
for Arrowsmith than that of strong, rou^h 
sagacity, enthusiasm, and diligence in his 
profession, and extensive, if not always accu* 
rately scientific knowledge of geography. 
Arrowsmith’s maps exceed one hundred and 
thirty. The school atlases and skeleton 
maps for Eton College, and the manuals 
of geography, ancient and modern,’ by 
Aaron Arrowsmith, are the works of his 
son. The services rendered to geography 
by the elder Arrowsmith from 1790, when 
he published his large map of the World 
on the projection of Mercator, till his 
death, entitle him to be mentioned in more 
honourable terms than Klaproth, Walcke- 
nacr, and even Eyries have seen fit to employ 
in speaking of him. Had bis urgent advice 
to Mudge been followed, to have a general 
projection made for the maps of the Ord- 
nance Survey, before any of them were 
engraved, the impossibility of joining the 
separate sheets into one map would have 
been avoided. {Private Communications; 
Literary Gazette^ No. 328 ; Annual Obituary 
for 1824; Aaron Arrowsmith, A Companion 
to a Map of the Worlds London, 1794, Me- 
moir relative to the Construction cf a Map (f 
Scotland published in 1807, London, 1809, 
Geometrical Projection of Maps, I<iondon, 
1826.) W. W. 

ARROWSMITH, JOHN, D.D., an emi- 
nent Puritan divine, was l)orn at Gateshead, 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 29th of 
March, 1602, and was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where, according to Dr. 
Salter, he was admitted in 1616, but accord- 
ing to Baker, who seems to have it on Ar- 
Towsmith’s own authority, he was admitted 
scholar on the foundation of Mr. Ashton, 
Nov. 3, 1618. He took the degrees of A.B. 
in 1619, and A.M. in 1623, in which latter 
year he was elected fellow of Catherine Hall, 
where he appears to have resided for several 
years, probably, according to Salter, engaged 
in tuinon. In 1630 he was chosen one of 
the university preachers, and in the following 
year he removed to Lynn in Norfolk, where 
ne Was first engaged as a curate, but even- 
tually became minister in his own right, of 
St. Nicholas’s Chapel. He resided at Lynn 
for ten or twelve years, and grew into hi ' 
esteem there. On the calling together of me 
Assembly of Divines in 1643, he was ap- 
pointed a member for the county of Norfolk : 
and he attended their session regularly, and 
united with several of his brethren in draw- 
ing up the Assembly’s Catechism. Arrow- 
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smith was also placed on the list of “ Tryers,” 
or persons appointed to examine and report 
upon the qualifications of candidates for the 
ministry, and was made preacher at St. Mar- 
tin’s, Ironmonger-lane, London. Anotiier 
circumstance indicative of the esteem in 
which he was held was his appointment, in 
1644, as one of a committee of learned divines 
which united with a committee of both houses 
of parliament to treat with commissioners of 
the church of Scotland upon agreement in 
matters of religion. On the 11th of April, 
1644, he was appointed by the Earl of Man- 
chester to the mastership of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in the place of Dr. Beale, 
who was ejected in pursuance of an ordinance 
of parliament for regulating and reforming 
the university. Arrowsmith had taken the 
degree of B.D. in 1633, and in January, 
1647-8, he was made D.D. He held the 
oflice of vice-chancellor of the university 
when the latter degree was conferred, in 
consequence of which he was allowed to defer 
his exercise for a time, until the teim of his 
vice-chancellorship should expire. In 1651 
he was, upon the death of Dr. Collins, made 
regius-professor of divinity, with which ap- 
pointment he received the rectory of Somers- 
ham, and in 1653 he succeeded Dr. Hill in 
the mastership of Trinity College, his inti- 
mate friend Dr. Tuckney taking his place 
at St. John’s. The delicate state of his 
health led him to resign his professorship 
in 1665, when Dr. Tuckney succeeded him 
in that also. He held the mastership of 
Trinity College till his death, at the age 
of fifty-seven, in February, 1668-9, after 
which Wilkins, who subsequently became 
Bishop of Chester, was appointed to that 
place. He was buried in the College chapel. 

Most writers agree in bearing testimony to 
the learning, piety, and unexceptmnable cha- 
racter of Dr, Arrowsmith, who is styled by 
Neal an acute disputant, and a judicious 
divine. Dr. Salter, though he considered 
him a learned and able divine, says that he 
was somewhat stiff and narrow in his views, 
and that his natural temper, and sweet and 
engaging diiq)OBition, were considered far 
better than ms principles. Even Baker, 
whose prejudices against the puritans are 
often expressed with much bitterness, ob- 
serves that, ** allowing for the iniquity of the 
times, and excepting the matter of Korah, 
he was a good man, and dyed under that opi- 
nion with the men of those times, and of his 
own persuasion.” He publish^, shortly after 
they were delivered, three single sermoiw, 
preached before tHI House of Commons in 
1642-3 and 1646-7, and before both Houses 
of Parliament in 1645, imd he wrote also the 
following works, of which the first only was 
printed before his death : — 1. ** Tactica Sacra, 
sive, de Milite Spirituali Pugnante, Vincente, 
et Triumphante, Dissertatio/* a book which 
gained considerable reputatiem, and is, ac- 
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cording to Dr. Salter, written in a clean 
[clw] style, and with a lively fency, and 
which, he says further, displays at once 
much wea^ess and stiffness, together with 
great reaiRng, and a very amiable candour 
towards those from whom he felt obliged to 
differ in opinion. The work was dedicated to 
^e fellows and students of Trinity college, and 
is said to have been published to supply the 
place of his sermons, which his ill heal^ com> 
lulled him to discontinue. According to the 
title-page there were appended to this book 
^^Ejuklem Orationes aliquot Anti-Weigeliansc, 
et pro Reformatis Academiis Apologetics, 
quas ibidem h Cathedra nuper habuit in Mag- 
nis Comitiis but the copy of the work pre- 
sented by George III. to the British Museum 
does not contain these. This work was pub- 
lished at Cambridge, in small quarto, in 1657. 
Watt, who also mentions “ Three Sermons’* 
as having been printed in 1G47 in quarto, 
and again in 1G68 in octavo, gives the above 
as distinct works, both published originally 
in 1647, and the former also in 1657 ; but he 
is probably mistaken in the earlier date. 2. 
In 1659 appeared, in the same form, but in 
the English language, “ Armilla Catechetica : 
A Cham of Principles ; or an orderly con- 
catenation of theological Aphorismes and 
Exercitations ; wherem the chief Heads of 
Christian Religion are asserted and im- 
proved.” This also was published at Cam- 
orid^, by Arrowsmith’s friends, Horton and 
Dillingham, the masters of Queen’s and Em- 
manum colleges; and it was reprinted at 
Edinburgh in 1822, in octavo. 3. *<0E'AN- 
0PftnO2; or God-Man; being an Exposi- 
tion upon the first eighteen verses of the first 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John,” 
published at London in 1660, according to 
the date ou^e title-page, but dated January 
31, 1659, in a MS. note in the copy formerly 
belonging to George III. (Salter, Prefece 
to Ewht Letters Dr. Anthony Tuckney and 
Dr. Benjamin WXtc/rcofe, published in 1753, 
with a reprint of Whicncote’s Moral and 
Beligious Aphorisms, xxxi — xxxvi; Brook, 
Lives of the Puritans, iii. 315 — 318; Neal, 
History of the Puritans (Toulmin’s edition), 
iii. 115; Baker, MS. History of St. JofuCs 
College, Cambridge, forming vol. xlix. of 
Cole’s MSS. in the British Museum, 188 — 
191 : Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica ; Lowndes, 
Bimographet^s Matiual.) J. T. S. 

ARROV, BE'SIAN, prior and canon of 
the abbey of Isle-Barbe, was bom in the last 
half of &e sixteenth century. He became a 
doctor of tiie Sorbonn^ where he taught 
philosophy and theolo|$^; and was after- 
wards preacher at Lyon. He died in the 
month of October, 1677. His works are — 
1. “ Apologia pour I’Eglise de Lyon, contre 
les notes et pr^tendues corrections sur le 
nouveau Brdviaire de Lyon (by Claude le 
Laboureur),” Lyon, 1644, 8vo. 2. ** Brieve 
et devote Histoire de I’Abbaye de I’lsle- 
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Barbe,*’ Lyon, 1668, 12mo. This history 
was written as an answer to the first part of 
“ Les Mazures de I’Abbaye de I’lsle-Barbe- 
Ibs-Lyon,” by C. le Laboureur. 3. “ Domus 
Umbnevallis Vimiacse Descriptio,” Lyon, 
1661, 4to. Pericaud (Notice of Camille de 
Neuville in the Arcluves du Rhone, x. 342 
— 349) doubts the existence of this work, 
and conjectures that the “ Vimiacum, villa 
ad Lugdunum” of Bussibres, Leiden, 1661, 
4to. has been erroneously attributed to Ar- 
roy. 4.’ “ Questions d^cidees sur la Jus- 
tice des Armes des Rois de France et 
I’Alliance avec les Hdretiques et les Infi- 
deles,” Paris, 1634, 8vo. This work is a 
defence of the treaty entered into by Louis 
XI 11. with the Sw^es and Protestants of 
Germany. Cornelius Jansen wrote his 
“ Mans Gallicus,” les.'i, fol., a^inst it, under 
the name of Alexander Patricius. 5. “ Traite' 
des Usures,” Lyon, 1674, 12mo. 6. “ Apolo- 
gie pour la vie religieuse,” Paris, 1634, 8vo. 
7. In 1666 he edited ” Gilberti Grimbaldi 
Ojwra Theologica Posthuma.” (Le Long, 
Bihlioiheque Historique de la France, i. 593, 
ii. 863; Launoius, Academia Parisiensis 
illustrata, ii. 1054, 1055 ; Breghot du Lut 
and Pericaud, Biographie Lyonnaise / Ade- 
lung, Supplement to Jocher, Allqemeines 
GeTehrten-Lexicon.) J. W. J. 

ARRO’YO, DIE’GO DE, a distinguished 
Spanish miniature-painter and illuminator of 
the sixteenth century. He was bom in 1498, 
where is not known, but probably in Toledo, 
as he first distinguished himself in that city, for 
the cathedral service of which he illuminated 
several books about 1520. He is supposed 
to have studied in Italy. He ac^ired such 
distinction by bis portraits, that Charles V. 
appointed him his cabinet painter. He died 
at Madrid, in 1551. A Juan de Arboyo, a 
painter of Seville, was one of the founders of 
the academy of that place, and in the year 
1674 wns fiscal to the establishment. (Cean 
Bermudez, Diccionario Historico, &c.) 

R. N. W. 

ARRU'NTIA GENS. It is uncertain 
whether this Gens was patrician or plebeian. 
It was a Gens of little note, for no member 
of it is mentioned till about the close of the 
republic. The following list contains those 
members of the Arnmtia Gens who are men- 
tioned in Rpman history. 

Arruntius is mentioned by Appian 
among the persons who were proscriwd in 
B.C. 43, by the triumvirs, and killed. His son 
was with difficulty ^rsuaded to take to flight 
and save his life. His mother accompanied 
him as far as the gate of the city, and then 
returned home to bury her husband. Some 
time after, when she was informed that her 
son had perished at sea, she pul an end to her 
own existence by voluntary starvation. (Ap- 
pian, De Beilis Civilibus, iv. 21.) 

Arruntius was likewise among the per- 
sons proscribed in b.c. 43, but he succeeded 
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in making his escape in the disguise of a 
centnrio, and by acting as if he were in pur- 
suit of others. During his flight the follow- 
ing singular circumstance is said to have 
happened to him. Another proscribed Ro- 
man of the name of Appuleius likewise saved 
himself by flight : both were accompanied by 
a number of slaves, and on their way they 
were joined by several other fligitives, so 
that before reaching the sea-coast each had a 
small band about him. When they ap- 
proached the coast, the two parties discovered 
each other at a short distance, and each sus- 
pected the other of being an enemy. A flght 
ensued between them, until at last the mis- 
take was discovered. Arruntius went to Sex- 
tus Pompeius, who afterwards caused him to 
be recalled to Rome. It is not improbable 
that this Arruntius may be the person who 
commanded the left wing in the fleet of Au> 
gustus in the battle of Actium, b.c. 31. (Ap- 
pian, De Beilis Civilibus, iv. 4G ; Velleius 
Paterculus, ii. 77, 85 ; Plutarch, Antoniust G6.) 

Arruntius, Lucius, was consul in b.c. 
22. Whether he is the same as the Arnin- 
tius of whom we have just spoken, cannot be 
decided. But it seems highly probable that 
he is the person whom Seneca calls the au- 
thor of a history of the first Punic war, in 
which he imitated the style of Sallust. Ci- 
cero mentions a Lucius Arruntius, in b.c. 53, 
as a friend of Trebatius. (Velleius Pater- 
culus, ii. 86 j Fasti Consulares ; Seneca, Epis- 
tokSf 114; Cicero, a4 Familiaresy vii. 18.) 

Arruntius, Lucius, a son of Lucius Ar- 
runtius, was consul in a.d. 6, together with 
M. .^milius lA*pidus. In one of the last con- 
versations that Augustus had with his friends, 
when the question was discussed as to who 
would be willing and able to place himself 
at the head of the empire, Au^tus is re- 
ported to have said that Arruntius was not 
unworthy, and that he would also be bold 
enough to seize the reins of the government 
if an opportunity should offer. This testi- 
mony to the character of Arruntius, together 
with the great influence, wealth, and talent 
which he possessed, drew upon him the sus- 
picibu and hatred of Tiberius, who gave 
proofs of U as long as he lived. In a.d. 15, 
when the Tiber had overflowed its banks and 
done great injury to the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, L. Arruntius and Ateius Capito were 
commissioned to confine the river within its 
bed, and to devise means for preventing the 
recurrence of the evil. About a^d. 24 he 
received Spain as his province, but as Tibe- 
rius was unwilling to let him go to a place 
where he could not keep his eyes upon him, 
he obliTOd him to remain at Rome, and to 
leave the administration of his province to 
his legates for the space of ten years. L. Ar- 
ruutius is spoken of as a man of great ho- 
nesty and integrity, and such a character was 
at tliat time quite sufficient to raise up a 
number of enemies. Accordingly we find that 
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in A.D. 32 he was accused, probably at the 
instigation of Sejanus, by Aruseius and San- 
quinius. The subject of the accusation is 
not known, but his accusers were unable to 
make out their case, and were punished. 
After the fall of Sejanus, another enemy. 
Macro, rose agmnst him ; he contrived, in 
A.D. 37, to draw him into a disgraceful affair, 
and tried to make out tliat L. Arruntius was 
an accomplice in the crimes of the notorious 
Albucilla. Arruntius felt so mortified and 
disheartened at tliis, that he began thinking 
of putting an end to his existence. His friends 
tried to persuade him to delay the execution 
of his plan, for Tiberius was dangerously ill 
and not expected to live many days, after 
which, his friends said, the aspect of things 
might change, and turn in his favour. But 
Arruntius was tired of life, and as he had no 
reasons for hoping that Caligula, who was to 
succeed Tiberius, would bring about a hap- 
pier state of things, he put an end to his life 
by opening his veins. (Tacitus, AnnaleSy i. 
8, 13, 76, 79, vi. 5, 7, 27, 47, 48, IJistoriiPy 
ii. 6.5 ; Dion Cassius, Iv. 25, Iviii. 27.) L. S. 

ARRU'NTIUS, a physician at Rome, who 
may be mentioned to give some idea of the 
income gained by the principal medical men 
in that city about the beginning of the 
Christian lera. He is said by Pliny to have 
received two hundred and fifty thousand 
sesterces per annum, that is (reckoning with 
Hussey, Ancient Weit/bts and Mmtijy ^c., 
the mille nummi, or sestertium, to be worth, 
after the reign of Augustus, seven pounds, 
sixteen shillings, and three pence\ about 
one thousand nine hundred and fiity-three 
pounds, two shillings, and sixpence. (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. lib. xxix. cap, 5, ed. Tauchn.) 

The person named L. Arruntius Sem- 
PRONiANUS Asclepiades, who i8,mentioned 
in an ancient inscription as having been 
physician to the emperor Domitian, a.d. 
81 — 96, may perhaps (as Fabricius conjec- 
tures^ have been a son or grandson of this 
physician. ^Reinesius, Inscript, class xi. 3, 
p. 608 ; Fabricius, Bihlioth. Graca, tom. xiii. 
p. 89, ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

ARRUNTIUS CEI.SUS. [Celsus.] 

ARRUNTIUS STELLA. tSTELUAn 

AR-RUSHA'TTP is the surname of an 
Arabian writer, a native of Spain, who was 
the author of several works on various sub- 
jects. His name was Abu Mohammed 'Ab- 
dullah Ibn *Ali Ibn 'Abdillah Ibn 'Ali Ibn 
Khalaf Ibn Ahmed Ibn 'Omar ; and he was 
sumamed Ar-rushattf, because he had a large 
Lmole on his thigh, which his nurse, who was 
a Christian, used to call a “ rushatah," or 
** roseta." He was bom at Orihuela, a small 
town of the province of Murcia, in a.h. 466 
(a.d. 1073), and belonged to the tribe of 
I^hm, one of the most illustrious which 
settled in Spin. At the age of fifteen he 
left his native place and travelled through 
Mohammedan Spain, visiting Seville, Cor- 
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dova» Toledo, Valencia, and other cities, 
where the sciences were then cultivated with 
the greatest success. On his return to Ori- 
huela he established a school for the reading 
and expounding of the Kordn; but finding 
that place too narrow a field, for his ambition, 
he repaired to the capital, Murcia, where he 
obtained a lucrative employment from one of 
the Almoravide governors appointed by *Ali 
Ibn Yusuf. At the time that Abd *Ab- 
dillah Mohammed Ibn Mardamsh took pos- 
session of Murcia, and declared himself in- 
dependent, Ar-rushdtti withdrew to Almeria. 
He was there when, in a.b. 542 (a.d. 1147), 
the city was besieged by Alfonso VII. of 
Leou, and after distinguishing himself by his 
courage, he was killed at me storming of 
that city, on Friday the 20th of Jumada the 
second, a.h. 542 (October 16, a.d. 1147). 
Ar-rushattI left several works, among which 
the following is best known : — “ lktibasu-1- 
anwdr wa iltimdsu-l-azhar fi nasabi-l-sihabat 
wa rawati-l-athari* (“ The borrowing of Light 
and the begging of the Flowers: on the 
Genealogy of the Companions of the Prophet, 
and selected Traditions of their Times”). 
The life of Ar-rushatti is in Ihn Khallikdn. 
(Al-makkarf, Moham. Ih/n. ii. 312; Ibn 
Khallikdn, Biog, Diet , ; L&ji Khalfah, Lex, 
Bihl, voc. ** Iktibds.”) P. de G. 

ARSACES CApa-dlcrjs) I., king of Armx- 
NIA. The history of this king cannot 
well understood without a previous exami- 
nation of the question, whether all the an- 
cient kings of Armenia, or nearly all, be- 
longed to the same dynasty, and if the name 
of Arsacidm can be appropriately given to 
that dynasty; or whether those kings be- 
longed partly to the dynasty of the Parthian 
Arsaci^, and partly to other eastern dy- 
nasties, so that, although several Armenian 
kings might clearly be Arsacidss, there 
would be no ground to suppose that a dynasty 
of that name had ever had uninterrupted 
possession of the Armenian throne. The 
first of these opinions is supported by Eastern, 
especialW Armenian writers, and the second 
by the Koman and Greek historians, who 
mention several Armenian kings who were 
Arsacidse, but an Armenian djpasty of Arsa- 
cidm is unknown to them. This is not the 
only discrepancy between the eastern and 
the western writers. Many kings mentioned 
by the Romans and Greeks are not mentioned 
by the Eastern writers ; and the Eastern 
writers speak of several Armenian Jtings who 
were unknown to the Romans, althou^ they 
are said to have had important transactions 
with them. Nor do the Western and the 
Eastern writers agree with regard to the 
historical events ; and they differ sometimes 
widely in chronology ; so that if we believe 
the one we must reject the others. Amcmg 
the Eastern writers, Moses Chorenensis, Faus* 
tus Byzantinus, Michael Chamchean, all 
Armenians, are of great importance, but their 
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statements often differ ftom each other, and 
as it has been considered a great difficult to 
determine which of them is correct, it is 
still more difficult to make these Armenian 
writers agree with the Roman and Greek 
historians. The modem author who hM 
most contributed to the attainment of this 
ol^ect is Saint-Martin, the learned librarian 
of the Library of the Arsenal in Paris, who 
is of opinion that there was a dynasty of 
Arsacidm in Armenia, and that its govern- 
ment was only inteirupted hy the reign of 
some kings of foreign extraction, who were 
put on the throne by the infiuence of foreign- 
er especially the Romans. According^to 
him the Armenian d 3 masty of the Arsacidm 
was divided into two branches. The first or 
elder branch reigned in Great Armenia, and 
was founded, in b.c. 149, by Valarsaces or 
Wagharshag I., the brother of Arsaces VI., 
Mithridates, king of the Parthians, and whose 
descendants ruled over that county, with 
some interruptions caused by foreign and 
rival kings, down to about a.d. 73, when this 
branch became extinct with Tiridates 1., who 
ascended the throne in a.d. 62, ceded it to 
Tigranes V. in a.d. 60, and was re-established 
by Nero in a.d. 62. The second or younger 
branch was founded by Arsham, the Arta- 
bazes of Josephus {Jewish Antiq, xx. 2), one 
of whose descendants through females, 
Erovant, usurped the throne, 'conquered all 
Armenia, and ceded Edessa and its territory 
to the Romans (between a.d. 58 and 78) ; he 
was king of Armenia Magna. He was suc- 
ceeded bv Ardashes or Exedares, an Arsa- 
cide by the male side, whose descendants con- 
tinued to reign in Amienia with some inter- 
ruptions down to the year 428, when Arta- 
sircs or Ardashes, who, however, was only 
king of eastern Armenia, the western part of 
it having previously been ceded to the Ro- 
mans, was deposed by the Persian king Bah- 
ram. [Artasires.] The circumstance that 
the Romans do not mention this dynasty, but 
only some kings belonging to it, while on the 
other hand the Armenian historians acknow- 
ledge it as the only legitimate dmasty, iSRot 
very difficult to explain. Armenia, the 
object of a constant jealousy between the 
Romans and the Parthians, yielded sometimes 
to the one, sometimes to the other, and each 
party tried to put their tool on the throne. 
It seems, ther^ore, that the Romans con- 
sidered only those kings legitimate whom 
they had put on the ffirone, refiising the 
royal title to their rivals. The Armenians, 
on the contrary, considered the tools of llie 
Romans as foreign intruders; they do not 
always mention them as kings, but give this 
title to some Arsacide who ^as entitled to the 
throne by the law and custom of Armeni^ 
and who is mentioned in the annals of this 
country, as king, although he perhaps never 
possessed an inch of ground in the disputed 
kingdom. It is not strange that the existence 
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of such pretenders was treated with con^ 
temptuous silence by the haughty Romans. 

A series of all die Armenian kings, ac- 
cording to the system of Saint-Martin, could 
Imve been given here in a twofold shape, 
either as a short chronological sketch, or as 
a series of elaborate biographies. A short 
sketch, however, would not agree with the 
plan of this work ; and as for the second 
mode of treatment, it would not only require 
us to mve under one head the lives of the 
Arsaci^, but also those of the foreign kin^ ; 
and it would be likewise necessary to point 
out the fiicts upon which Saint-Martin bases 
his opinion, wmch would' lead" to a critical 
comparison of the western and eastern 
authors. Thus each life would be double, it 
being indispensable to present it first accord- 
ing to the Jtomans, and afterwards according 
to the Armenian and other eastern historians ; 
and it would run to a still greater extent by 
Ae subsequent critical comparison of the 
eastern writers with the western, and of the 
eastern with cach*other, their statements being 
in many instances completely contradictory. 
These reasons have induced the writer to 
abandon the system of Saint-Martin, and to 
give the lives of the Armenian kings under 
their respective heads according to die state- 
ments of the Romans and Greelu. 

Arsaces I. was the eldest son of Arta- 
banus III. (Arsaces XIX.), king of Parthia, 
who put him on the throne of Armenia after 
the d^eath of the Armenian king Zeno of 
Poutus (Artaxias III.) and the murder of his 
successor, Tigranes, the son of Alexander 
Herodes, in a.i>. 35. Tilwrius, imwilling to 
leave Armenia under the influence of the 
Parthians, supported Mithridates, the brother 
of the Iberian king Pharasmaiics, who in- 
vaded Armenia in the same year, and con- 
triv(?d the deafh of Arsaces by bribing some 
of his officers, who murderea their master, 
upon which Mithridates became king. Ar- 
saces I. is the fourteenth king in the series 
of the Armenian kings of Vaillant. It does 
not appear diat Josephus, who mentions 
Orodes as kin^ of Armenia at that time, has 
confounded hun with Arsaces. [Arsaces 
XIX. of Parthia.] In the series of Saint- 
Martin this Arsaces is called Arsaces II., on 
the ground that Valarsaces or Wagharshag I., 
the founder of the elder branch of the Arsa- 
ci^ in Armenia, left a son Arsaces who 
succeeded him on the throne, and reigned 
from B.C. 127 till 114. (Moses Chorenensis, 
u. 8.) (Tacitus, Annales^ vi. 31 — 33; Jo- 
sephus, Jewish Antiq. xxviii. 3, § 4 ; Dion Cas- 
sius, Iviii.' 26 ; Vaillant, EV^hus Re^m 
Armeniee Meyoris, in Arsacidarum Imperiuniy 
vol. ii. ; Saint-Martin, M^moxres Historiques 
et G^amapkiques sur l*Arm^nie, vol. i. p. 404, 
3cc.) W. P. 

ARSACES II., king of Arme- 

nia, was put on the throne by his brother Ar- 
tabanus iV., king of Parthia, in a.d. 222 or 
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223, or correctly in the first year of the reign 
of the emperor Alexander Severus (a.d. 222— 
235). Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, having 
effected a revolt in Persia, which resulted in 
the overthrow of Uie dynasty of foe Arsacidm 
in Parthia, Arsaces supported his brother, 
whose ruin, however, he could not prevent. 
He saved his own throne by making an 
alliance with Alexander Severus, with whom 
he marched against Artaxerxes in a.d. 230, 
and contributed to the success of foe Roman 
arms. Arsaces continued to be a friend of 
foe Romans ; he died before a.i>. 260. The 
name of his successor was probably Arta- 
vasdes IV. of Vaillant. Moses Chorenensis 
gives a circumstantial account of foe war of 
foe Parthians, Armenians, and Romans 
a^diiist Artaxerxes, but the king who then 
reigned in Armenia was, accordung to him, 
Chosroes or Khosrew I., surnamedfoe Great 
(Medz), who reigned from a,d. 198 — 232, 
and ijWho was succeeded by Artaxerxes. 
Arsaces II. was probably not king of all 
Armenia, but only of some part of it, for it 
does not seem probable foat he is identical 
with Khosrew. Arsaces 11. is the twenty- 
seventh king in the series of Vaillant ; he is 
not in foe series of Saint-Martin, who follows 
Moses Chorenensis and Faustus Ryzantinus. 
(Dion Cassius, Ixxx. 3—4 ; Ilerodianus, vi. 
2, &c. ; Procopius, De Justin, iii. 1, 

Agathias, p. 05, 134, &c. ed. Paris; Zonaras, 
ii. 14 ; Moses Chorenensis, ii. 68, &c. ; Vail- 
lant, Elemhu^ Hequm Armeni<jey &c. in Arsac, 
Imp, vol. ii; Samt-Martin, MdmoireSy ^c., 
sur VAmufniey vol. i.) W. P. 

ARSACES (^Aptrtuerfs^ III., foe thirty-first 
king of Armenia in foe series of Vaillant, 
was the son and successor of Tiridates 
(Diran) 111., who. was made prisoner and 
blinded by the Persian king. Sapor II. Not- 
withstanding foe cruel punishment which he 
had inflicted upon the Armenian king, a re- 
conciliation soon took place between them, 
and Tiridates was allowed to return to his 
kingdom. Being unable to reign on account 
of his blindness, he appointed Arsaces his 
successor, and his choice was approved by 
foe Romans and Persians. This probably 
took place in a.I). 341. In the war between 
Sapor and the Emperor Constantius, Arsaces 
at first united his forces with those of the 
Persians, but he soon yielded either to fear 
or to foe promises of Constantius, and aban- 
doned Sapor. Constantius granted him peace 
on foe condition of paying an annual tribute ; 
and foe defection of Arsaces was rewarded 
with the hand of Olympias, foe daughter of 
foe pnefect Ablavius, who was a near rela- 
tive of the Empress Constantia, and who had 
formerly been betrothed to Constens, the 
brother and co-regent of Constantius. In 
consequence of this defection a war broke 
out between Arsaces and Sapor. ^ Arsaces 
was at first supported by Constantius; and 
after his deafo in a.d. 361, by his successor, 
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JuUi^ the Apostate, who midei*took his cam- 
paign against Sa^r on Uie promise of Ar- 
saces to support mm with his forces. Faith- 
less and tyrannical, Arsaces forsook his ally 
in the critical moment near Ctesiphon (June, 
363), and die defeat and death oi Julian are 
to be attributed to the treachery of the Ar- 
menian king. By a treaty with Jovian, the 
successor of Julian, Sapor became liege lord 
of Armenia ; the Roman army was allowed 
to withdraw. Arsaces expected to be re- 
warded by Sapor ; but unfortunately for him 
the Armenian nobles had conspirtA against 
their tyrannical master, and Sapor perceived 
that Arsaces would be sufficiently rewarded 
by a mere protection against his subjects. 
The unfavourable change of the position of 
Arsaces becaote at last so conspicuous that 
Sapor entirely forgot what he owed to Ar- 
saces, and only Remembered tliat he had 
once been betrayed by him. Ai*saces had, 
nevertheless, confidence enough to appear 
in the camp of the Persian king, and to 
implore his assistance against the Armenian 
nobles. He was well received, and treated 
with royal honours. But one day at a ban- 
quet he was seized by order of Sapor, and 
confined in the tower or prison of Oblivion, 
near or in Ecbatana. liis royalty was re- 
spected even in his prison, his chains being 
of silver ; but he despaired of life, and im- 
plored his servant to put liim to death, and so 
save him foom further ignominy. The faith- 
ful servant obeyed his master, and plunged 
a sword into his heart. Olympias, the 
wife of Arsaces, had previously been im- 
prisoned by P’harhandsein, au Armenian 
princess, who seems to have been the mistress 
of Arsaces. Saint-Martin places the death of 
Arsaces in a.d. 370. The successor of Ar- 
saces was Bab, the Para of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. (Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 11, 
xxi. 6, xxiii. 2, 3, xxv. 7, xxvii. 12 ; Proco- 
pius, De Belh Persico^ i. h ; Moses Chore- 
nensis, iii. 18, &c. ; Vaillant, JSienchus Reyum 
Armenietf &c. ; Saint-Martin, M^moireSy ^c. 
sur VArin^nie, vol. i.) W. P. 

ARSACES (’Aro-Jiojj) IV., the thirty- 
fourth king of Armenia in the series of Vail- 
lant, where he stands as Arsaces V. It is 
Vaillant’s opinion that King Para of Armenia 
was succeeded by his brother, whom he calls 
Arsaces IV. ; and that Bus Arsaces was the 
son of Arsace^, the brother of Para. Saint- 
Martin, however, shows that Vaillant is mis- 
taken, and that his Arsaces IV., the brother 
of Para, is an imaginary person. Accord- 
ing to Saint-Maitin, who refers to different 
Armenian .sources, Arsaces III., the subject 
of the preceding ariide, left a son, Para or 
Bab, who succeeded him, and was slain in 
A.D, 377, leaving two sous, Arsaces and Va- 
larsaces, or Wagharshag. The two- ioyal 
brothers were excluded from the throne by 
Woraztad, the son of Ayiob, who was a bi0i 
ther of Arsaces III. Waraztad reigned from 
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jt.D. 377 till 382 ; and it is not unlikely that 
he is the king whom Vail^nt calls Arsaces IV . 
Waraztad was driven but by Manuel, au 
Armenian noble, who put the two brothersKl 
Arsaces IV. and Valarsaces, the sons of Para, 
on the throne. Valarsaces died in A.;n. 383, 
and Arsaces reigned sole. In a war with the 
usurper Waraztad, whose cause had been 
taken up by the Emperor Theodosius the 
Great, Arsaces showed himself utterly incom- 
Mtent to reign, and he would have been de- 
feated but for the thoughtless conduct of 
Wara^d. His want of diaracfer led to his 
deposition and to the division of Armenia 
between Theodosius and Sapor III., king of 
Persia; an event which is far from being 
well known in all its circumstances, the 
sources being so very contradictory. Pro- 
copius says mat Armenia was then governed 
by two kings ; Arsaces, who reigned in the 
western part, and his brother Tigranes,who 
ruled over the eastern part, Which he ceded 
to Sapor; while. Arsaces ceded his part to 
Theodosius. But Moses Chorenensis knows 
only one king, Arsaces, who was deprived of 
his kingdom, of which Theodosius received 
western Armenia, and Sapor eastern Ar- 
menia. Saint-Martin places this event, in 
387. Sapor gave his part to Khosrew, or 
Chosroes, an Arsacide, as a vassal state, 
and western Armenia became the reward of 
Casa von, who wiis likewise an Arsacide, but 
who was a Homan general, and who recog- 
nized Theodosius as his master. This state 
of things did not last long, and troubles took 
place, ill consequence of which Armenia dis- 
appeared from among the kingdoms of the 
East. [Artasibes.] , (Procopius, Ve Mdi- 
Jiciis Jusiinianiy iii. 1, 5 ; De Bello Persico, 
ii. 3 ; Moses Chorenensis, iii. 40, &c. ; Vail- 
lant, JElenchus Regum Artnenicey Ac. in Araac. 
Imp, ; Saint-Martin, M^mmres, ^c, fwr VAr-- 
Ttufniey vol. i.) W..P. 

ARSACES (‘Aporikuy) is said to have 
been the name of the founder of the king- 
dom of Parthia, whose memory was held 
in such honour by the Parthians, that all 
the succeeding kings were called by the same 
name. (Justin, xli. 5; Ammianus Mar- 
ccllinuR, xxiii. 6. The latter writer adds 
that Arsaces was deified.) These kings con- 
stitute the dynasty of the Arsariid^. The 
name was undoubtedly an appellative, ^d 
it appeal's to be of Persian origin, since 
Persians who bore it are mentioned by, 
iEschylus {Persce, 9.57) and Ctesias. (Pera. 
ap. Phot. Cod, 72, pp. 42, 43, Bekker.) The 
met of its Jiaving been already, borne by 
these noble Persians, of whom one was the 
king Artaxerxes Mnemoq* and-the offier is 
not unlikely to have been of the joyal race, 
rather supports than opposes the tK>ojectare 
of Pott {Etymohgiafihe 272), 

that it was an appellative 4 eriV 9 $mm the 
roots **ar’’ and <*Bhah” (king),.dNI1ineaii8 
“ the king of the Arn,"' «« **the noble king.’’ 
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As one account traces the descent of ArsacM 
from the ro^al Persian flimily of the Ach^ 
menldee, it is probable that this story was 
invented, and that the name Arsaces was 
assumed by the kings of Parthit^ to give dig- 
nity to their race. In the Persian language 
Arsaces is called Ashki, Ashek, Arshak, or 
Arshag, and the Arsacids, Ashaker, Ash- 
kanier. 

The first person mentioned in history by 
the name of Arsaces was the chief of a no- 
made band, but to what nation or nations 
he and his^ followers originally belonged 
cpinot be precisely ascertained. By the an- 
cient authors he is variously represented as 
a Parthian, a Scythian, a Bactrian, and a 
Persian of the royal race of the Achaeme- 
nidae, while Justin confesses that his origin 
was uncertain. The mountainous country 
on the south-east of the Caspian Sea, to 
which the name of Parthiene, or Parthia, 
was originally applied, must be carefully 
distinguished from the wide territories of 
Asia which formed the kingdom of Parthia 
after the conquests of the earlier ArsacidsB. 
The fomer was inhabited by a race appa- 
rently of Scythian origin, who were said to 
have been driven out from Scythia, and 
hence to have obtained the name of ** Par- 
thians," which in the Scythian language 
signified ‘‘exiles.” Having been subjects 
first of the Medes and then of the Persians, 
they fell und^r the dominion of Alexander 
the Great, after whose death tliey first sup- 
ported Eumenes and then Antigonus, from 
whom they were transferred to Seleucus 
Nicator in consequence of the battle of Ipsus 
(b.c. .‘301 ). Under Seleucus and his succes- 
sor Antiochus I. (Soter), Parthia remained 
in firm allegiance to the Greek kings of 
Syria; but while the following king, Antio- 
chus II. fTheos), was engaged in war with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, kin|^ of Egypt, Par- 
thia revolted under the gumance of Arsaces. 
The exact date and circumstances of this 
revolt, however, are involved in almost in- 
extricable conftision. From a comparison 
of the apparently contradictory accounts of 
the ancient autnors, aided by conjectures 
founded on the circumstances in which the 
eastern part of the Persian empire was at 
this time placed, the following account is 
derived. The north-eastern part of the sa- 
trapy of Parthia (in which Hyrcania and 
the Oborasmii were included), lying on the 
very frontier of the Persian empire, was 
necessarily exposed to constant danger from 
the warlike horsemen of Scythia, who would 
take advaata^ of any fiivourable opportunity 
for attacking it Such an opportunity was pre- 
sented the wars between the successors of 
Alexander, and Armces, a man of tried valour, 
and live by robbery, having united 

under > j|» chieftai^ip a band of mese no- 
made wihri6r& broke in uTOn the exhausted 
empire, tod defeated Andragoras, who was 
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prefect either of all Parthia or of its north- 
eastern parts. At first he only conquered 
the northern part of Hyrcania, which is still 
called Dahistan, probably from the tribe 
which seems to have held the chief place 
among the followers of Arsaces, namely, the 
Pami Dahfic, who had previously left the 
great Scythian tribe of the Dahss on the 
north of the Palus Meeotis, and had migrated 
to the banks of the Ochus. He gradually 
extended his power over all Hyrcania, but 
the vigorous government of Seleucus Nicator 
and Antiochus Soter probably prevented any 
ftirther inroads on the empire. The Egyp- 
tian wars of Antiochus Theos, however, pre- 
sented the invaders with an opportunity for 
a renewed attack, while the conduct of his 
satrap gave them a provocation which they 
probably little needed. 

Up to this point we have spoken of Ar- 
saces without any ftirther distinction, because 
we believe that the account of Arrian (ap. 
Phot. Cod. 58), which makes Arsaces, the 
first invader, the ancestor of the king known 
by die title of Arsaces I., is more probable 
than the common account which identifies 
them. 

(The chief modem authorities for the lives 
of the Arsacidffi are, — Vaillant, Arsacidarum 
Imperium ; Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Ue- 
terumt iii. ; C. P. Richter, Histor. Krit. Ver- 
such iiber die Arsaciden- und Sassanideii- 
Ihinastie ; The Ancient Universal History ; 
Scnlosser, Uniuersalhistorische Uebersicht aer 
Geschichte der alten Welt ; Krause, in Ersch 
and Gruber, Encyclopadie, art. “ Farther 
with incidental notices, in connexion with 
the Seleucidee, in Frolich, Annales Regum et 
Rerum Syrice ; and in Clinton, Ra^ti Helle- 
nicij iii. App. .3.) P. S. 

ARSACES (^Apordnijs) I., the founder and 
first king of the Partuian empire, was pro- 
bably a descendant in the second generation 
of the chieftain of the same name [Arsaces, 
above], with whom he is not unfrequently 
identified. In the reign of Antiochus II., 
Theos, he was probably awaiting, in the 
recently conquered territory of Hyrcania, an 
opportunity for a fresh inroad upon the Syrian 
empire, when Pherecles (or Agathocles), the 
Syro-Greciau satrap of Parthia, attempted to 
gratify an unnatum passion for Tiridates, 
die brother of Arsaces. The brothers incited 
their followers to avenge the insult. Their 
insurrection was aided by die wars with 
Egypt in which Antiochus was engaged, and 
by tne revolt of Bactria, under Theodotus, 
which took place about the same time ; and it 
was completely successful. What part the 
inhabitants of Farthia took in this revolution 
we are not informed, but it is probable that, at 
least, they did not oppose the invaders, espe- 
cially if the supposition be correct that they 
were of a kindred race. The Syrian go- 
vernor was defeated and slain, and Arsaces 
assumed the title of King of Parthia. He 
2 u 
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reigned for two jrearst and was succeeded by 
his brother Tiridates, who reigned thirty- 
seven years. According to Justin he died 
quietly at an advanced age, but Syncellus 
states that he was killed in battle. 

It is difficult to fix the exact time when 
Arsaces be^ to reigns Arrian (ap. Phot. 
Cod» 58) places his revolt in the reign of 
Autiochus II. ; Appian (Z>e Bebus Syriacis, 
65), after the death of that king. Justin 
(xli. ^ says that the Parthians revolted 
^leucus Callinicus in the first Punic 
iror, in the consulship of L. Manlius Vulso 
and M. Atilius Regulus. But this consul- 
ship was in b.c. 256, and Seleucus did not 
become king till b.c. 246. Still Justin may 
be right in his date, but may have fallen 
into tne mistake about Seleucus by confound- 
ing Arsaces with his brother and successor 
Tiridates. Eusebius {Chronicon) fixes the 
revolt in 01. 132-3 (b.c. 250). This state- 
ment and Justin's may be reconciled by 
supposing that Justin has confounded tlie 
consulship of L. Manlius Vulso and M, 
Atilius Repins (b.c. 256) with that of L. 
Manlius vulso and C. Atilius Regulus 
(b.c. 250). On the whole, it seems most 
probable that the regal tide was assumed by 
Arsaces about b.c. 250, in the thirteenth 
year of Autiochus Theos, but that the newly- 
foimded dynasty increased in power gradu- 
ally, and was not completely established till 
the defeat of Seleucus Callinicus by Ar- 
saces II., Tiridates. The seras of the coins of 
the ArsacidsB do not determine the question. 
They appear to date from different years, 
and it is even doubted, with great plausi- 
bility, whether the Parthian kings used an 
sera of their own at all. For an account of 
the coins, see the end of this series of arti- 
cles. 

According to .Justin, Arsaces, after die 
first foundation of his kingdom, was engaged 
in war with Theodotus I. of Bactria. The 
remainder of Justin’s account seems to refer 
to Arsaces II. Justin has certainly con- 
founded these two kings together. The only 
difficulty is at what point of his narrative 
we are to draw the line between them. 
(Richter ; Justin, xli. 4, 5 ; Ctesias ; Arrian, 
ap. Phot. Cod. 58 ; Herodian, vi. 2 ; Eusebius, 
Chronicon ; Syncellus ; Orosius, v. 4.) P. S. 

ARSACES II. TIRIDA'TES {*Ap<rdKris 
TipiSdrijs), king of Pabthia, succeeded his 
brother Arsaces I., about b.c. 248. In 
246 B.C. Andochus II., Theos, died, and his 
successor Seleucus II., Callinicus, h^ to de- 
fend crown, first against Ptolemy Eu- 
ergete4 King of Egypt, and afterwards against 
his brother Andochus Hierax. Tiridates 
took the opportunity to extend his power, 
but the effort sebms to have involved him 
more deeply in the wars with his neighbours 
which had been handed down *to him by 
Arsaces I. Of these enemies the most for- 
midable was Theodotus, king of Bactria. 
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Tiridates was soon threatened also with an 
attack from Seleucus Callinicus, who, hav- 
ing defeated his brother (b.c. 239), made 
mi^ty pr^radons for the recovery of 
Parthia. Tiridates was delivered from one 
of his enemies by the death of Theodotus, 
and he immediately concluded a peace with 
his son and sucott^r Theodotus II. Krause 
ipgeniously eoi^tnres that Seleucus had 
intended to unite his forces with those of 
Theodotus, and consequendy that the death 
of ffie latter deranged all his plans. this 
as it may, Tiridates, after a temporary flight 
before me Syrian army (Strabo, p. 513), 
which was perhaps only a stratagem of war, 
gained a complete victory over Seleucus. 
According to Posidonius (ap. Athemeum, 
iv. p. 153, a), Seleucus was taken prisoner 
by Tiridates, and lived for a considerable 
time at the Parthian court, where he was 
treated as a king. [Seleucus II.] There 
is good reason for the supposition of Fro- 
lich, that Seleucus made two expeditions 
against Parthia within a short period, but 
it is impossible to fix their exact dates. 
Frolich places them in b.c. 238 and 236. 
It seems probable that the captivity of 
Seleucus is to be referred to his second ex- 
pedition. 

The defeat of Seleucus Callinicus was 
celebrated by the Parthians as a new mra — 
as the commencement of their liberty. The 
political existence of the Parthian kingdom 
certainly dates from this event. Up to this 
time its history is a course of war for ex- 
istence, and it now for tlie first time enjoys 
peace. Tiridates was no sooner delivered from 
the fear of Seleucus, than he began the con- 
solidation of the state which he governed. In 
addition to the cities which Seleucus Nicator 
had built in Parthia, of which Hekatompylus 
was chosen by the Arsacidm as their capital, 
Tiridates founded others, the chief of which 
was Dara, in the mountain Zapimrtenon, in 
Ilyrcania. He framed his political consti- 
tution after the model of the Persian empire, 
and infused into the state as much as pos- 
sible of the Asiatic character, to the exclu- 
sion of Greek manners, — a course of policy 
which was probably one of ffie chief causes 
of the rapid spread of the Parthian domi- 
nion. (Posidonius, ap. Strab. xi. p. 515.) It 
is probably of Tiridates that we are to un- 
derstand tne statements of Justin and Syn- 
cellus, that he died in a peacefiil old age, 
after a reign of thirty-seven years (about 
221 B.C.). He is called by Persian writers 
Ashk, and Shabur the son of Ashek. (Rh^ 
ter; Justin, xli. 4, 5 Arrian, ap. Phot 
58; Herodian, vi. 2; '£Wbius^ Chronieon;. 
Syncellus; Orosius, v. 4.) , P. 8.. 

ARSACES III., ARtABA'NUS I. CAp- 
ordKTis *ApTd$ca^osyp king of Parthia, was. 
the son and suceessor of Arsaces II. In hie 
reign (about 212 B.C.) Antiofilitts J|II., the 
Great, king of Syria, invaded Jburthia. The 
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Parthians had by this lime obtaiaed pos^ 
sion of the greater part of Media, includine 
Ecbatana. Antiochus took this city, and 
marched across the desert to Hekatompylus 
in spite of the attempt which Artabfmus had 
made to stop him by filling up the wells. 
He defeated Artabanu^ pursued him into 
Hyrcania, and took Syrinx, the chief city of 
that province, in which Artabanus had 6|Hit 
himself up. A peace was made between the 
kings, on the condition that Artabanus should 
assist Antiochus in his war against Euthy- 
demus, king of Bactria. ^ (Polybius, x. 27 — 
31 ; Justin, xli. 5.)' [Antiochus III.] The 
length of this kin^s rei^i is unknown. He 
is called by Oriental writers Baharam, Gur- 
dat, Gurdaz, and Artases. P. S. 

ARSACES IV., PRIAPA'TIUS, king of 
Parthia, was the son and successor of Ar- 
saces III. We know nothing of him except 
what Justin states, namely, that he reigned 
fifteen years, and had two sons, Mithridates 
and Phraates. {Phrahates, Justin, xli. 5.) In 
another passage (xlii. 2) Justin mentions a 
third son, Artabanus. It may safely be 
conjectured that the time during which 
Antiochus the Great was engaged in war 
with the Romans, was spent by Arsaces in 
extending his dominions. The Oriental 
writers call him Balas and Baadi, and one 
of them (Tarik Fenai, xvi. 11) agrees with 
Justin in assigning fifteen years os the length 
of his reign. The time of his accession is 
uncertain. Frolich places it at 209 n.c., a 
date which is probably too high. P. S. 

ARSACES V., PIIRAA'TES ^Apaduevs 
^padrifis), king of Parthia, was the eldest son 
of Arsaces IV., and succeeded his father at 
an uncertain time, perhaps about 170 b.c. 
He conquered the powerfiil nation of the 
Mardi, and died after a short reimi. Though 
he had many children, he left the kingdom 
to his brother Mithridates, **t}iinking that 
the duty of the king was above that of the 
fkiher, &at he ought to regard his country’s 
good rather than his children’s.” (Justin, 
xli. 5.) Oriental writers call him Firuz 
BaacU. P. S. 

ARSACES VI., MITHRIDATES I. 
QApffdicns MiBpiHrris), king of Parthia, was 
^e second son of Arsaces IV., and succeeded 
his brother Arsaces V., perhaps between 170 
and 160 B.C. About the same time Eucra- 
tides I., a warlike king, mounted the throne 
of Bactria, and conquered some provinces of 
India, but was murdered by his son Eucra- 
tides II. On this latter king Mithridates 
made war, stripped him of a large portion 
of his dominions, and apparently reduced 
him to. the cond^bu of a tributary. He 
extended his conqttests into India, where he 
is said to havd’ wbdued all the titbea between 
the Hydaspes and the Ihdns. On the other 
side he conquered and Elymseans, 

who h|4 rqpently revbked from the Seleu- 
oidse, extended his empire from 
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the Hindoo Caucasus to the Euphrates, and 
perham even beyond those limits. It is not 
improbable that^in his reign the Parthian 
empire was distributed into the eighteen 
satrapies of which mention is made by Pliny 
and Isidorus of Charax. 

About the year 140 b.c., Demetrius II., 
Nicator, king of Syria, undertook an expe- 
dition against Parthia. He was joined by 
the Persians, Elymmans, and Bactrians; 
and at first he ^ined several battles, but 
he was at length defeated and taken pri- 
soner by Mithridates, who sent him into 
Hyrcania (about 1.38 n.c.), but treated him 
with the highest respect, gave him his own 
sister Rhodoguna in marriage, and pro- 
mised to aid him in regaining his kingdom 
from the usurper Trypho. After the defeat 
of Demetrius, Mithridates subdued the pro- 
vinces which had revolted from him to the 
Syrian king. The exact period of his death 
is unknown, but it took place during the 
captivity of Demetrius Nicator, between 138 
and 130 b.c. He had the character of a 
wise and mild ruler, and spe(ual mention is 
made of his readiness to adopt anything good 
which he found in the laws of other nations. 
(Justin, xli. G, xlii. 1, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 9 ; 
Orosius, v. 4, 7 ; Appian, De Hebiis St/riacis, 
67, G8: Stralx), xi. pp. 616, 517, 624, &c.; 
Diodorus, Excerpt, p. 597, Wesscling; I 
Maccaheesy xiv. ; Josephus, Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, xiii. 9.) Oriental writers call him 
Narses. P. S. 

ARSACES VII., PHRAA'TES II. (*Ap- 
aducris ^padrris), king of Parthia, the son 
and successor of Arsaces VI., was engaged 
in war with Autiochus VII., Sidetes, who, 
after defeating the Parthians in three battles, 
was himself defeated and killed (b.c. 128). 
In the course of this war Phraates released 
Demetrius Nicator, and sent him back to 
Syria. [Antiochus VII. ; Demetrius II.] 
Immediately after the defeat of Antiochus, 
Phraates had to meet a body of Scythians, 
whom he had bribed to assist him against 
Antiochus, but who, not having arrived till 
after the defeat of the Syrian king, were 
refused the reward which Phraates had pro- 
mised, and therefore began to lay waste the 
Parthian territories. In order to strengthen 
himself against these Scythians, Phraates 
united witii his army a number of Greek 
soldiers who had been taken prisoners in the 
recent battle. These Greeks had received 
very hard treatment during their captivity, 
in revenge for which they went over to the 
Scythians in the middle of the battle, and 
tiieir desertion led to the defeat and sftughter 
of Phraates with the greater part of his army* 
He had married a danger of Demetrius 
Nicator, who had accompanied Antiochus 
Sidetes into Parthia. (Justin, xlii. 1, xxxviii. 
JO.) He is called by Oriental writers Hormuz 
and Firuz. P. 8. 

. ARSACES VIII., ARTABANUS 11. 
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Cf^dmis *A^dfieivos\ king of Pabthia, the 
third son of Arsaces IV., succeeded his ne- 
phew Ars^s VII. Being delivered from 
the Scythians, who, content with their vic- 
tory, returned home, he made war upon the 
Scy^ian tribe of the Thomrii, Thocari, or 
Tochari, who had overrun Bactria and ^g- 
diana. In a battle agmnst them he received 
a wound in the arm, which caused his death, 
after apparently a very short reign. (Justin, 
xlii. 2.; For the statements of the Oriental 
writers about him, see Richter (p. 94). P. S. 

ARSACES IX., MITHRIDATES II. 
{'ApffdKris Mi$pi9dr7is), king of Parthia, was 
the son and successor of Arsaces VIII. His 
actions obtained him the surname of Great. 
He displayed, says Justin, great valour in 
several wars with his nemhbours, and added 
many nations to the Parthian kingdom; 
from which statement it is obvious that some 
of the nations subject to Parthia had revolted 
during the Scythian wars of Arsaces V III. 
and I A., for it is quite certain that Mithri- 
dates II. did not pass the limits to which 
the Parthian kingdom had been extended 
by Mithridates I. He made a successful 
campaign against the Scythians. He also 
engaged in a war with Artavasdes, king of 
Armenia, the result of which is not known, 
but it seems to have been in favour of Mith- 
ridates, since we are informed that Tigranes, 
tlie successor of Artavasdes, was, before his 
accession, a hostage among the Parthians. 
(Justin, xlii. 2; Strabo, xi. p. 332.) What 
Justin says (xlii. 4) of the close of his reign 
belongs not to him, but to Arsaces XIII., 
Mithridates III. 

The reim of this king is remarkable as 
being the first period in which we have any 
authentic account of an intercourse between 
the Romans and their destined terrible and 
invincible enemies the Parthians. In the 
year b.c. 92, Sulla visited Asia for the pur- 
pose of restoring Ariobarzanes I. to his king- 
dom of Cappadocia. While he was near the 
Euphrates he was visited by Orobazus, an 
ambassador from -the king of Parthia, who 
asked for an alliance and friendship with 
the Romans. On this occasion Sulla had 
thr^ chairs placed, the middle one of which 
he took for himself, having Ariobarzanes on 
the one side, and Orobazus on the other. 
For submitting to this insult Orobazus was 
put to death by Mithridates upon his return 
nome. (Plutarch, Sulla, 5.) Nothing more 
ik known of Mithridates or his fhmily. P. S. 

ARSACES ('Apa’dmjj) X., king of Par- 
TuiA. Of this king noming is known, not 
even his title. To supply the deficiency, 
Vaillant conjectures that he is the ** Mnas- 
cires" (^Mrouricifni^ mentioned by Lucian as a 
king of Parthi^ who lived to the of 
.nin^-six. (Lucian, Macrchii, 16 .) JP. S. 

AfeACES XL, SANATROE'CES (Ap- 
rdicijs ^ayoTfjolKvs'), king of Parthia, hiSL 
already attained the age of eighty years 
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when he was restored to his country by th^ 
Sacauraces, a Scythian tribe, and, Ming 
placed by them on the throne, he reigned 
seven years, and died, in b.c. 71 or 70. He 
was succeeded by his son Phraates 111. 
(Lucian, Macrob. 15 ; Phlegon, ap. Photium, 
Cod, 97, p. 84, ed. Bekker ; Appian, J)e Bello 
Mithridatico, 104.) His name is variously 
uQltten. The form given at the head of this 
article is from a coin. Lucian calls him 
Sinatrocles (JZivarpoKAris); Phlegon, Sina- 
truces (^warpo^icris ) ; Appian, Sintrices (2ii^- 
rpiKTjs}, The above statement which in- 
clude all we know of this king, seem to 
imply that he had been driven into exile 
among the Scythians, after an unsuccessful 
contest for the crown with Arsaces X., and 
that he obtained the throne on that king’s 
death. It was, probabW, in consequence of 
these civil wars that Tigranes was able so 
easily to conquer a large part of Parthia. 
(Plutarch, Lucullus, 21 ; Strabo, xi. p. 632.) 
Krause adds, but we do not know on what 
authority, that Arsaces XI. was the son of 
Arsaces VI., Mithridates I., and that Arsa- 
ces X. claimed the crown, as being the son 
of Arsaces V., Phraates I., who, as above 
stated, passed over all his children, and a^ 
pointed his brother Mithridates 1. as his 
successor. P. S. 

ARSACES XII., PHRAATES III. (*Ap- 
crduris ^padrTjf, surnamed Gob, 0e<Jf), king of 
Parthia, succeeded his father Arsaces XI. 
in the midst of the Mithridatic war (b.c. 70). 
Mithridates, being hard pressed by Lucullus, 
sent ambas^ors to Phraates with a letter, 
which is still preserved in a frament of 
Sallust’s great history (book iv.). He begins 
by pointing out to Phraates tiie glory he 
might gain by the overthrow of the Romans, 
and then endeavours to appease his anger 
against Tigranes on account of the inroads 
which the latter had recently made upon the 
Parthian empire. He then holds up before 
Phraates ^e great motive of self-preserva- 
tion, by recounting the course of the Roman 
conquests in Asia, from the time of the war 
with Philip of Macedonia and Antiochus the 
Great, and showing how ** the sole and an- 
cient cause of the war which the Romans 
made on all nations, peoples, and kings, was 
their unbounded lust of dominion and of 
wealth.” He concludes by suggesting a 
plan for the campaign. The overtures of 
Mithridates were seconded by an embassy 
from Tigranes, who offered to restore to 
Phraates Mesopotamia, Adiabene, and the 
great valleys” (roifs filyaKovs abK&vats), as 
tile price or his ^liance against tiie Romims. 
As soon as Lucullus heara of the embassy 
of Mithridates and Timnes, he also sent 
envoys to^hraates, to deter him from the 
alliance by threats and promises. At first 
Arsaces allowed his anger a^nst Tigranes 
to prevail over all other consideTations, and 
sent back an embassy to Lucullus to make 
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with him a treaty of friendship and alliance. 
But presently he be^n to sus^t the designs 
of the Romans, and he resolved to remain 
neutral, thinking that the victory of either 
party would be equally dangerous to himself. 
Memnon and Appian say that he made secret 
promises to bom. Plutarch seems to be 
wrong in making the embassy of Phraates 
to Lucullus precede that of Lucullus to 
Phraates. He adds, that when Lucullus dis- 
covered Phraates’s breach of &ith, he re- 
solved to attack Parthia, but was compelled 
to give up the attempt by a mutiny among 
his soldiers. These events happened in 
B.C. 69. (Memnon, ap.' Photium, Cod. 224, 
p. 239, ed. Bekker ; Appian, JDe Bello Mithri- 
acUicOf 87 ; Dion Cassius, xxxv. 1, 3, 6 ; Plu- 
tarch, Lucullus, 30, 31.) When Pompey 
superseded Lucullus in the war against 
Mithridates (b.c. 66), he renewed the treaty 
with Phraates (Dion Cassius, xxxvi. 28 ; Li- 
vius, Epitome of Book C) ; but a quarrel, 
which nearly led to war, soon happened be- 
tween them on the following occasion: — 
Tisanes, the third and only surviving son 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia, had revolted 
against his father, and, having been defeated 
by him in battle, had fled to Phraates, who 

g ave him his daughter in marriage, and at 
is instigation marched an army into Arme- 
nia. Tigranes, the king, withdrew into the 
mountains, and Phraates, having laid siege 
to Artaxata, returned into Parmia, leaving 
the young Timmies to carry on the siege. 
No sooner had Phraates departed, than the 
young Tigranes was attacked, and completely 
defeated by his father. He fled to his grand- 
father, Mithridates, but, finding that Mithri- 
dates had lost all power to protect him, he 
threw himself into the hands of Pompey, who 
used him as his guide in the invasion of Ar- 
menia. Tigranes, the king, surrendered to 
Pompey in such a manner as to excite his 
pity ; and, at the same time, his indignation 
was aroused ^ the disrespectful demeanour 
of the young Tigranes to his father. In the 
settlement or the affairs of Armenia, Pompey 
assigned the district of Sophanene to the 
young Tigranes. This prince was dissatisfied 
with the arrangement, and claimed also cer- 
tain treasures which were in that district ; 
and a dispute followed, which ended in 
Pompey’s casting him into chains, and reserv- 
ing him for his triumph. Phraates now sent 
to Pompey to demand that the young prince, 
as his son-in-law, should be given up to him ; 
and, at the same time, he sought to renew 
his alliance with the ^mans, and proposed 
that the Euphrates should be fixed» as the 
boundary between the dominions of Parthia 
and those of Rome. Pompey replied that Ti- 
granes belonged rather to his father than to 
his fkther-itt^w, and that, as for the bound- 
ary, he would determine what was just. This 
answer, perhaps, offended Phraates even 
less than Pompe/s refhsal to give him the 
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accustomed title, which the Arsacidas had 
long before assumed, of << king of kings.*' 
Phraates not only sent a second embassy to 
reproach Pompey, but also invaded Gordi- 
ene, a district which Tigranes had taken 
from Parthia, and in the possession of which 
he had been confirmed by Pompey. Tigranes 
in vain requested the aid of Pompey, who, 
meditating new conquests, and not being yet 
prepared for a war with Parthia, excused 
himself on the ground that the Romans had 
given him no commission to engt^ in such 
a war, and that Mithridates was still in anns. 
At the same time he treated the whole affair 
as a petty question of boundaries, which 
might easily be settled by arbitration ; and 
he accordingly sent three envoys, ostensibly 
to act as umpires between the two kings, 
but doubtless in reality to advance the inte- 
rests of Rome. But these Asiatic sovereigns 
had at length begun to learn the lesson which 
Mithridates had in vain tried to impress 
upon the Parthian king, that the result of 
their wars with each other must be the con- 
quest of the victorious party by Rome ; and 
a reconciliation seems already to have taken 
place between Tigranes and Phraates, when 
the latter was murdered by his sons, Mith- 
ridates and Orodes, after a reign of about 
ten years, about b.c. 60. (Dion Cassius, 
xxxvi. 34 — 36, xxxvii. 6, 7, xxxix. 56 ; Plu- 
tarch, Pompey, 33 — 39; Appian, De Bello 
Mithridatico, 104, 105.) P. S. 

ARSACES XIII., MITHRIDATES III. 
(*Ap(rdK'n$ MiepMrris^, king of Parthia, suc- 
ceeded his father, according to Justin, at the 
close of the Armenian war, upon his return 
from which he was expelled from the king- 
dom by the Parthian senate, on account of 
his cruelty, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Orodes. From this meagre account we 
may infer that, as soon as these two princes 
had murdered their father, they naturally 
fell out about the succession to the kingdom, 
and that Orodes, taking advantage of the 
absence of Mithridates in Armenia, and, 
having won the support of the tributary 
chie&, succeeded in expelling his brother 
after a short struggle, during which Mithri- 
dates treated the adherents of Orodes with 
great cruelty. Orodes suffered him, how- 
ever, to retain the sovereignty of Media, 
where probably Mithridates had a strong 


party, for we soon find Orodes attacking 
him again, and driving him out of this pos- 
session also. The above seems to be 
true explanation of the statement of Dion 
Cassius, that “when Phraates had been 
treacherously murdered by his sons, Orodes 
succeeded to his kingdom, and expelled his 
brother Mithridates from Media, over which 
he ruled.*' Mithridates fled to Gabinius, 
the Roman governor of Syria (b.c. 56), and 
persuaded hun to effect his restoration ; but 
Gabinius, happening just at the same time 
to receive a similar request from Ptolemy 
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Aaletes, the expelled king of Egypt, who 
support^ his prayer with an enormous 
bribe, deserted the cause of Mithridates, and 
left him to his fate. Mithridates, however, 
collected some sort of an army, and held 
possession of Babylon, where he was be- 
sieged by Orodes for a considerable time. 
At length the place was compelled by famine 
to surrender, and Mithridates, trusting to 
the power of relationship (so Justin sajn^ 
but the statement is hard to bcdieve of a 
parricide), gave‘ himself up willingly to his 
brother, who commanded him to be put to 
death before his :^ce. (Justin, xlii. 4 ; Dion 
Cassius, xxxix. 56 ; \^pian, Ve Rebus Sy~ 
Hams, 51 ; Josephus, Jewish Wart i. 8, § 7.) 

P. S. 

ARSACES XIV., ORCyDES I. Qkp<rdtcris 
*Op<&S7is), king of Partuia, succeeded his 
brother, Arsaces XIII., or perhhps rather his 
father, Arsaces XII., as related in the pre- 
ceding article [Arsaces XlII.]. In hi$ 
reign the often-postponed conflict with Rome 
was brought to a crisis, and the Roman 
army under M. Crsssus was destroyed by 
Surena, the general of Orodes, in n.c. 53. 
At this time the Parthian kingdom included 
eighteen satrapies, and had the Euphrates for 
its western boundary. (4ppian, JJe Rebus 5y- 
riaciSf 48 ; Pliny, Histona Naturalise vi. 13, 
25, 26.) The old Scythian mode of warfare, 
in which the cavalry were trained to act as 
^ archers, either advancing or retreating, per- 
plexed the Roman generals ; and the distance 
of Parthia from Home made the enterprise 
more hazardous, but also more the object of 
ambition.^ The defeat of Crassus, however, 
placed the eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire in the unusual position of being 
obliged to defend themselves against the 
threatened attack of a formidable enemy. 
The consternation which pervaded those 
provinces found a lively expression in the 
letters of the unwarlike Cicero, who was 
pro-consul in Cilicia in b.c. 51, and who 
regarded the chain of Amanus as a weak 
defence against the victorious Parthians. In 
the meantime, however, the victory of Su- 
rena was not followed up with adequate 
vigour, partly through the jealousy of Orodes 
towards Surena, whom he put to death, 
giving the command of the army to his own 
youtl^ son, Pacorus, and partly through 
the time which the Parthians spent in con- 
hrming their power on the east of the Eu- 
phrates. It was not till the year 51 b.c. 
that they passed the Euphrates, and invaded 
Syria, and this only with a small force, 
which was easily driven back by C. Cassius. 
Orodes now prepared for a more serious 
attack nnon tne Roman empire. He col- 
lected a large army, which he placed nomi- 
nally under the command of his son Pacorus, 
with whom however was joined, as the real 
commander, an experien<^ general named 
Osaoes. This army invaded Syria in bx. 50, 
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and advanced as far as Antioch; but that 
city being skilftilly defended by Cassius, the 
Parthians left it and turned to Antigonia. 
Cassius pursued them, and defeated them ih 
battle. Csaces was killed, and Pacorus 
withdrew from Syria. M. Bibulus, who was 
the next governor of Syria, attempted to 
subdue Partbia by intrigue rather man by 
force. He persuaded a Parthian satrap, 
named Omodapantes, to proclaim Pacorus 
king, but we know nothing of the result, 
except that Orodes, suspecting his son, re« 
called him from thfe army. The civil war 
between Csesar and Pompey now broke out. 
Pompey applied to Orodes for assistance, 
which was offered on the condition that 
Syria should be ceded to Parthia ; but, as 
Pompey refused this condition, Orodes re- 
mained neutral. We ma^ be allowed to 
doubt the statement of Dion Cassius, that 
the generous mind of Cifisar was offended 
by this indifference on the part of Orodes, 
towards Pompey, while he professed to be 
his friend; but the fact is certain, that 
Coesar cherished the idea of attacking Par- 
thia with the whole disposable force of his 
newly-acquired empire, when he was killed 
in n.c. 44. Brutus and Cassius now sent 
Labieuus, the son of the Titus Labienus 
who had been Caisar^s legate, to obtain the 
support of Orodes for their party. But, 
tliough the mission was successfol, its issue 
was anticipated by the battle of Philippi 
(n.c. 42). ‘ Enough had been done, however, 
to show the partiality of Orodes for the 
Pompeian party, and we are informed that 
both Pompey and his son Sextus had looked 
to Parthia as a place of refuge. Accord- 
ingly, when the east was assigned to Antony, 
in the partition of the empire between him 
and Octavianus, it devolved upon him to 
defend it; hut he preferred the charms 
of Cleopatra to the chances of a Parthian 
war, and while he enjoyed the pleasures of 
Alexandria, his queestor Saxa was attacked 
in Syria by a strong army of Parthians, 
commanded by Pacorus and Labienus. Saxa 
was routed, and fled to Cilicia, where he 
suflered another defeat, and was made pri- 
soner and put to death by Labienus, who 
extended his conquests over a considerable 
part of Asia Minor (b.c. 40). Pacorus was 
not less successful in Syria and Phoenicia, 
whence he marched upon Palestine, and 
drove out King Hyreanus, a Roman vassal, 
in whose place he put either Aristobulus, 
the brother of Hyreanus, or more proba- 
bly Anflgonus, as Josephus states. Antony, 
now seeing that it was fone to collect 
a strong force, hastened to Italy to concert 
his measures with Octavianus. During his 
absence the Roman army was commanded 
by Ventidius, who took up a strong position 
in Mount Taurus, between the armies of 
Labienus and Pacorus, and defeated both 
his enemies in b.c. 39. .Labienus lost his 
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whole anny by the sword and bv desertion, 
and Idinseli fell into the hands of Ventidius. 
Venddius soon afterwards obtained another 
yietory oyer the Parthian general, Phama- 
bates, in consequence of whidi all Syria 
yielded to the Romans. Pacorus approawed 
with a new army to revenge the defeats of 
his general, and a pitched battle with the 
Romans took place in the district of Cyr- 
rhestica, the north-eastern corner of Syria, in 
which &e Parthians were routed, and lost 
their gallant chief, Pacorus. Ventidius thus 
revenged the defeat of Crassus, and his vio- 
toij was the more acdeptable to the Romans 
as It was obtained on the 9th of June, b.c. 38, 
the fifteenth anniversary of the defeat of 
Crassus. The consequence of thisvictoi^ 
for Antony was the re-establishment of his* 
authority in all those provinces which had 
been conquered by the ^rthians ; but instead 
of rewarding Ventidius, he treated him with 
ingratitude. The ruin of his army, the loss 
of his conquests, and the death of his fa- 
vourite son was a hard blow for the aged 
Orodes, who showed his grief by fasting and 
mournM silence. Nor was the loss of the 
pliant and generous Pacorus less felt by 
uie Parthians, among whom he had enjoyed 
reat popularity. Obliged by age and in- 
rmities to select a co-regent and future 
successor among his thirty sons, Orodes 
chose Phraates [Absaces XV.], the un- 
worthiest of all, who began his reign by 
putting his father to death. ^Dion Cassius, 
xxxix. 66, &c., xl. 12 — 30, xli. 56, xliv. 46, 
xlviii. 24—41, xlix. 19 — 23 ; Plutarch, Cra»- 
stiSf 18, Ac., AntoniuSf 33, 34, PompeiuSt 52; 
Appian, Bell Civ,, ii. 18, iv. 59, 63, v. 10, 
65, 75, 133, Bell, Syr., 61 ; Josephus, Jewish 
War, i. 11; Florus, iii. 11, iv. 9; Velleius 
Paterculus, ii. 78 ; Justin, xlii. 4, 5 ; Vaillant, 
Arsaddarum Imperium, vol. i. pp. 108 — 146.) 

P.S. 

ARSACES XV., PRHAATES IV., king 
of Parthia, attempted to secure himself on 
his throne by putting to death his fether, 
his brothers, and his own son, as well as 
many noble and distinguished Parthians 
(i).c. 37\ Among these was Monseses, who 
fled to Antony, and persuaded him to make 
war upon Phraates ; a proposal which was 
accepted by Antony, who promised Monseses 
that he should lead the Roman army, and 
succeed Phraates on the Parthian throne. 
Arsaces, however, persuaded Monseses to re- 
turn to Parthia ; but Antony soon feund that 
Monseses was as useful to him at the court 
of the Parthian king as he would have been 
in the Roman camp. There was less sin- 
cerity in the friendship of the Armenian 
king, Artavasdes, who, on the pretext of dif- 
ferences with Arsaces, king of Parthia, and 
Artavasdes, long of Media Atropatene, 
offered his assistance to Antony, who ac- 
cepted it, and, at the head of one hundred 
thousand men, traversed Armenia on his 
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march against the united forces of Phraates 
and the Median Artavasdes (b.c. 36). The 
campaign of Antony was at first success- 
ful : he took Vera ^trabo, p. 523), and laid 
siege to Praasm or Phraat^ the residence of 
the kings of Atropatene. But the kings of 
Media and Parthia destroyed a strong body 
of Romans, commanded by Statianus, ^mo was 
on his inarch to Praaspa*; and, at the same 
tind^, the king of Armraia separated his 
troops from those of the Romans, and with- 
drew to his dominions. Antony was conse- 
quently obliged to raise the siejge, and to re- 
treat towards the Araxes, which separated 
Atropatene from Armenia ; but he was ha- 
rassed by Phraates, and was near suffering 
the fete of Crassus. The dangerous Par- 
thian bowmen, however, who had made such 
havoc among the soldiers of Crassus, were 
kept at distance by the archers and slingers 
of Antony, who was prevented from ^tting 
into an ambush of the Parthians by flie 
secret information of Monseses; and when 
Antony appeared once more to be in great 
danger, Monseses again informed him that 
Phraates did not intend to pursue him be- 
yond a certain river which they would soon 
reach. This information proved to be cor- 
rect; and a short time .afterwards Antony, to 
the greatest joy of his soldiers, reached and 
safely crossed the Araxes, after having lost 
the fifth part of his army. A fevourable 
occasion of taking vengeance on the feithless 
Artavasdes of Armenia, and of restoring the 
honour of his arms by another campaign 
against the Parthians, soon jiresented itself 
to Antony. Differences having arisen be- 
tween Phraates and his ally Artavasdes of 
Media, the latter concluded an alliance with 
Antony, who opened the field (b.c. 34) wii 
a campaign in Armenia, made the Armenian 
Artavasdes a prisoner, and sent him to Alex- 
andria, with nis whole family, except one 
son, Artaxias, whom the Annenians after- 
wards chose in the place of his father. A 
proposed marriage between Antony’s son 
Alexander, and a daughter of the Median 
Artavasdes, was designed to strengthen the 
political ties between the two allies, and the 
position of Phraates became, consequenfly, 
very critical, when the fears of the Parthian 
king were greatly diminished by the ap- 
proaching contest between Antony and Octa- 
vianns. When Antony set out to meet his 
rival, Phraates invaded Armenia, and had 
Artaxias, the son of Artavasdes, chosen king 
by the inhabitants ; he also conquered Me- 
dia; but, having lost his popularity by his 
cruelty, he had to contend with a rebel, 
Tiridates, ^ whom he was driven out. He 
fled to the l^ythians, with whose assistance 
he recovered his throne. The usurper fled 
to Octavianus, then Augustus, having taken 
with him a young son of Phraates, whom he 
presented to Au^tus. This event has been 
commemorated by a diver medal (Vaillant, 
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«ited belowj- voU i. p. 173). An embassy 
Which Phniates^ sent to Rome (b.c. 23) for 
the phipose of persuading Augustus to sur- 
render Tiridates and the son of Phraates, 
only sndceeded in delivering the young 

S rince, Whom* Augustus gave up on the con- 
ition of Phraates surrendering the Roman 
prisoners and standards which me Parthians 
had taken in their campaigns against Crassus 
imd Antony, Phraates delayed the ftlfil- 
ment of this condition till b.c. 20, when Au- 
gustus, on his tour to the East, visited Syria, 
and the arrival of the prisoners at Rome was 
celebrated by festivities. Augustus ordered 
the standards to be kept in a small temple, 
which he built for the purpose, and dedi- 
cated to Mars Ultor ; he ordered a triumphal 
arch to be erected, and he made a solemn 
entry into Rome. There were also medals 
struck in commemoration of the day ! on the 
reverse of one there is a Parthian king kneel- 
ing, who presents a standard, with the in- 
scription CAESAR. AVGV8TV8. SION. RECEPT. ; 
and on another medal there is a triumphal 
arch, under which Augwtus sits in a quad- 
riga, with the inscription civin. et sign. 
MiLiT. A PARTHis BECVP. (Vaillaiit, vol. i. 
p, 176). The poets also contributed to cele- 
brate a day which filled the mind of the Ro- 
mans with pride, and soothed the grief of 
those whose brethren had perished with 
Crassus. (Ovid, IHst. ii. 223, Art, Am, i. 
179, Ac., Fast, vi. 465, Ac.; Horace, Eput, 
i. 18, 56, Carm, iv. 16, 6.) In order to 
strengthen his friendly relations with Au- 
gustus, Phraates sent fpur of his sons, 
with their wives and children, as voluntary 
hosta^ to Rome, unless we credit Josephus 
{Jewish Antiq, xviii. 2, § 4), who states that 
Thermusa, a Roman woman who was cliarged 
to accompany the young son of Phraates 
when he was sent backl^ Augustus to his 
father, and whom Phraates afterwards mar- 
ried, had persuaded the king to send his 
children to Rome, with the view' of making 
hers and the lung’s son, Phraataott, his 
fitther’s successor. Tacitus {Aimal, ii. 1) 
^sayi that Phraates had sent meim^ Rome, 
"not through fear of the Romans, but from 
distrust of his own subjects. It is vqi^ likely 
. that each of these circumstances had ks share 
in deciding Phraates to such a step. His 
children, whom Strabo (p. 748) calls Sa- 
raspades, Cerotipift)^ Phraanas, and Boones, 
two of whom if^ere accompanied by their 
wives and Wr male children, were very 
:.veU received by Auyistus, who used to 
accompany them to me public entertain- 
ments, where places of honour were arranged 
lor them close to the seat of the emperor. 
T9b peace be^een Augustus and Phraates 
aisturbed by the latter, who, in a.d. 2, 
drove out Artav^es, whom Au^tus had 
'jmade king of Armenia; hu| Cams Ciesar 
^%d M. Lollius having been despatched to 
settle the question, tMe good understanding 
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betw^n the two monarehs was soon restored. 
Phraates died in the year of the oonsulate of 
Sextus Aelius Cato und O. Senfius Satumi- 
nus, in a.d. 4, having be^ poisoned by his 
wife Thermusa; he was -succeeded by his 
son Phraataces. (Dion Cassius, xlix, 23 — 
31, 44, liii. 33, liv. 8, Iv. 11 ; Plutarch, .Afi- 
tonius, 37 — 56; Suetonius, Octavianus, 18, 
21, 43: Tacitus, AmaleSt X — 4; Livy, EpiU 
130 ; Justinus, xlii. 5 : Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 100; Josephus, Jewish Antiq, xviu. 2; 
Vaillant, Arsacidarum Imperium, vol. i. pp. 
147—186). W. P. 

ARSACES XVI., PHRAATA'CES, king 
of Parthia, the son and successor of Arsaces 
XV. (Phraates IV,), was said to have parti- 
cipated in the murder of his father, and to 
have lived in incestuous intercourse with his 
mother, Thermusa. He was about twenty- 
five when he came to the throne. His vices 
caused a rebellion, in consequence of which 
he was dethroned, and put to death with his 
mother. According to Vaillant he reigned 
only a few months in a.u. 757 (a.d. A), His 
successor was Orodes II. (Arsaces XVII), 
Neither Phraataces nor Orodes II. is men- 
tioned by the oriental writers on Persian 
history, whose accounts and names differ 
generally very much from those of the Ro- 
man and Greek historians. (Josephus, Jewish 
Antiq, xviii. 2 ; Vaillant, Arsacidarum Impe* 
rium, vol. i. pp. 187 — 189.) W. P. 

ARSACES XVII., ORO'DES II., king of 
Parthia, was an Arsacide, who was so cruel 
that a short time after his accession he was 
murdered at a feast by some of his exaspe- 
rated subjects, in the same year in which his 
predecessor was killed, a.d. 4. His successor 
was Vonoues I. (Arsaces XVIII.) T Josephus, 
Jewish Antiq. xviii. 2 ; Tacitus, Annales, ii. 

1 — 4 ; Vaillant, Arsacid, Imp. vol. i. p. 1 89 — 
190.) W. P, 

ARSACES XVIII., VONO^NES I., king 
of Parthia, was, according to Tacitus, the 
eldest of the four sons of Phraates IV. (Ar- 
saces XV.) who lived as hostages at Rome, 
and he is probably the Boones of Strabo. The 
Parthians having chosen him king after the 
murder of Orodes II., Augustus allowed him 
to leave Rome, and to ascend the throne of his 
ancestors. During his long sojourn at Rome 
he had adopted the manners of the Romans ; 
he neglected hunting, the favourite occupa- 
tion of the Parthians ; he was surrounded by - 
Greeks ; and towards his subjects he showed 
an urbanity which would have been admired 
by RomiiM and Greeks, but which contrasted 
8 trattgel 3 r Vith the ceremonies of oriented 
courts. The Parthians soon disliked him, 
and their natiopal pride was wounded by 
their suspicion that Parthia was going to 
come a Roman province. The adver- 
saries of Vouones oiSered the crown to Arta- 
banus, an Arsacide, who, according to Jose- 
Vonones to fly to Armenia. The throne of 
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this oountrv ^ing yacant hy the deposition 
of queen ^EratOy the Armenians chose Vo- 
riones for their king (a.d. 16). Vonones 
maintained himself only one year on the 
throne, as he was compelled to ti^ into Syria 
through fear of Artabanus. CreUcus Silanus, 
the pr^ect of Syria, allowed him to sta^ in 
that e<mntry, ana Vonones lived at Antioch 
in royal splendour. Suetonius states that he 
was murdered by order of Tiberius on ac- 
count of his riches ; but Tacitus gives a dif- 
ferent and more detailed account. Artaba- 
nus having demanded the removal of Vonones 
to some place more distant from the limits of 
Armenia, Vonones’ was iSrought to Pompeio- 
polis in Cilicia, by order of Germanicus, who, 
however, acted thus less with the intention of 
complying with the Wishes qf Artabanus than 
of annoying Cneius Piso, with whom, and 
his wife Plancina, Vonones was on very 
friendly terms. ‘ At Pompeiopolis, Vonones 
was kept in prison, but treated witli royal 
honours. He bribed his guards and escap^ ; 
his intention being to go first to Armenia, 
thence to the Albani and Heniochi beyond 
the Caucasus, and finally to take refuge with 
a Scythian king who was his relative. He 
took his way across the wildest mountains 
on horseback, as if he were hunting, and he 
soon reached the river Pyramus. But the 
rumour of his flight had spread among the 
inhabitants before the king arrived, they 
had broken the bridge over the river, and 
there was no ford. He was thus overtaken 
by the prsefectus equitum Vibius Pronto, 
and soon afterwards joined by his former 
gaoler Kemmius, who killed Vonones on 
the spot, in a fit of anger, as he alleged, but 
probably by the orders of Piso ; for it seems 
that Vonones was acquainted with some great 
crime of which Piso was suspected, and that 
he would have compromised Piso, and pro- 
baldv>Tiberlus, if he had been allowed to 
speak (a.d. 19). According to Tacitus, Vo- 
nones left a son whose name he does not men- 
tion. (Tacitus, AnnaleSi ii. 1—4, 56, 58, 68, 
xii. 10; Josephus, Jewish AnUqi* xviii. 3; 
Suetonius, Tiberius, 49; Vaillant, Arsacid, 
Imp. vol. i. pp. 190 — 195.) W. P. 

ARSACES XIX., ARTABA'NUS III., 
an Arsacide, who was king of Media, ex- 
pelled Arsaces XVIII. (Vonones I.), king of 
Parthia, in a.d. 16, and became king of Pab- 
THiA, with the consent of the people. By the 
flight of Vonones into Syria, the Armenian 
throne became vacant. Josephus says that 
Artabanus III. made his son Orodes king of 
Armenia, perhapa the king of Armenia who 
was defeated by Germai&us, according to 
Suetonius; but Tacitus saya that, after the 
flight of Vonones, the Armenians had no 
king till Zeno, the son of Polemo, kiim of 
Pontus, was made king of Armenia by Ger- 
manicus, according to the wishes of the Ar- 
menians, who calM their new king Artaxias. 
The presence of Germanicus with a strong 
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army in Armenia prevented Artabanus Sreni 
all attempts. on. this coun^; and as his' 
principal object was apparently to maintain 
nimseif on the Parthian throne, which he 
thought menaced bv Vonones in Syria, he 
was prudent enouah to enter into friendly 
negociations with the Romans. He was able 
to disguise his secret apprehensions of his 
rival upder the pretext mat the presence of 
Vonones in Syria would be the cause of dif* 
ferences between him and the Romans ; and 
he sent ambassadors to Germanicus for the 
purpose of concluding a treaty of friendship. 
Having thus nothing to fear from the R^ 
mans, he sent an army, under his son-in-law 
Mithridates, into Mesopotamia aud Baby- 
lonia, where two brothers, Asinmus and Ani- 
IsBiis, had succeeded in making themselves 
independent. For some time Artabanus 
flattered these chiefs, and invited them to 
appiear at his court, where they were well 
received ; but Asinseus having been poisoned 
by the wife of Anileeus, the surviving brother 
began hostilities against Artabanus. Mithri- 
dates, however, was not successful ; his army 
was routed, and himself was made prisoner 
by Anilffius, who sent him back to Artabanus, 
after having promenaded him naked on an 
ass. Mithridates having approached with a 
new army, an engagement ensued, in which 
Anilseus was defeated, and he was afterwards 
killed by the Babylonians. [Anil^eus.] 

The death of Germanicus, in a.d. 19, 
opiened a new field to the ambition of Arta- 
banus. He had esteemed the Roman gene- 
ral while living, and he honoured his me- 
mory by renouncing tlie royal pleasure of 
hunting, and by wiUidrawing from the so- 
ciety of the Megistani, or suen of the officers 
of the royal household in whose compiauy 
the Parthian kings used to spend their lei- 
sure hours. (Suetonius, Caligula, 5.) But 
no sooner was Artabanus delivered from the 
fear of Germanicus, than he changed his 
conduct towards the Romans. Exmted by 
his victories over his Oriental nei^liours, ana 
despising the unwarlike age of Tiberius, he 
showed himself haughty towards the Romans 
and cruel towards his suljects. After the 
death of the Armenian king Artaxias (be- 
fore A.D. 35), he seized the government of 
Armenia, and put his eldest son Arsaces on 
the throne, sending at the same time am- 
bassadors to Rome to cl^im the treasures 
(perhaps those of the croim) which Vonones 
had taken with him when he fled to Syria : 
and ho boasted that he would extend his 
empire over all the countries once piosseOBed 
by Cyrus and Alexander. His haughtine^ 
and cruelly produced discontent among his 
subjects. In the consulate of C. Cestius pnd 
M. ^rvilius (a.d. 35) some Parthian agents 
appeared in Rome, sent thither soerquy by 
some aristocratic malcontents, headi^ by 
Sinnaces, who was distinguiiW by birth 
and wealth, and Abdus, who was likewise g 
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man of inflnenoe. The agents stated that 
the gDvemment of Artabanus was insupport- 
able ; and that all the princes of the roval 
house, except such as were children, havuig 
been put to death by Artabanus, they begged 
the Roman people to send them Phraates, 
one of the four sons of Phraates IV. (Arsaces 
XV.), who had been sent to Rome as host- 
ages, and who was still living there : they 
# «aid they wanted only a name and a leader 
who, with the emperor's consent, should 
sho^himself on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Their request was agreed to by Tiberius, 
who thought it more prudent to settle foreim 
afiairs by intrigues and negociations than by 
arms ; he presented Phraates with the royal 
diadem, and allowed him to go to Asia. Dur- 
ing this time Artabanus discovered the con- 
spiracy, and resolved to crush his adversaries 
by a sudden blow. Abdus received a slow 
poison at the royal table, and Sinnaces was 
kept inactive by flattery and presents. When 
Phraates appeared in S 3 rria, he renounced 
the Roman mode of life in which he had 
been brought up, and adopted Parthian cus- 
toms, but the sudden change was fatal to 
him, and he died a short time after his ar- 
rival. Tiberius had soon another candidate 
ready for the Parthian throne, Tiridates, an 
Arsacide, and after having contrived a re- 
conciliation between the Iberian prince Mith- 
ridates and his brother Pharasmanes, king 
of Iberia, who disputed the crown with each 
other, he persuaded Mithridates to invade 
Armenia, which was to be the reward of his 
success. L. Vitellius was appointed com- 
mander of the Roman forces which were 
destined to support Tiridates and Mithri- 
dates. 

The consemiences of the ensuing war were 
fhtal to Artabanus. Mithridates, supported 
by his brother Pharasmanes, invaded Ar- 
menia, contrived the assassination of king 
Arsaces, the son of Artabanus, and made 
himself master of the country. In order to 
drive him out, Artabanus despatched his son 
Orodes (nrobably the same who has been 
mention^ above) into Armenia, and con- 
clude an alliance with the ^rmatians. 
But at the same time Pharasmanes had made 
an ffllhinoe with the Albani end with the 
Barmatians also, and when some of the 
’ Sannatians set out for the purpose of suc- 
coutiflg Artabanus, they were prevented from 
crossing the Caucasus by the Iberians, who 
occupied the Via Caspia, the chief passage 
through the eastern Caucasus, and allowed 
only such ^rfhaUans to pass as would fight 
against Artabanus. Orodes, deprived of 
timely succpur, was attack^, wounded, and 
routed by Pharasmanes ; and Artabanus was 
checked by the Iberians, who knew the 
country better than himself. He would have 
continued the struggle if Vit^ius had not 
con^trated his troops, menacing Mesopo- 
tamia, and while Artabsmns was tnus m^e 
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uneasy by the prospect of a conflict with th^ 
Romans, Sinnaces renewed his intrigues at 
the instigation of Vitellius. The defeats of 
Artabanus encouraged the conspirators; 
their party increased daily, and, as Arta- 
banus had always ruled by fear rather than 
by kindness, his position became untenable, 
and he fled to the Hyrcaui and Carmanii, his 
old Scythian fHends, whose kings were his 
relatives. He justly expected that the Par- 
thians would soon repeat their hostile pro- 
ceedii^ against him. While Artabanus 
thus fled from his kingdom, Vitellius with 
the main body of his army, and accompanied 
by Tiridates, crossed the Euphrates, on the 
eastern banks of which he was met by a 
strong body of Parthian cavalry, headed by 
Ornospades, a Parthian noble, but an old 
friend of Tiberius, under whom he had 
commanded with success in the Dalmatian 
wfr, being then in exile. Soon after him 
arrived Sinnaces with more troops, and his 
father Abdageses with the royal treasures. 
Vitellius exhorted Tiridates to reign with 
dignity, and to maintsdn the friendly rela- 
tions between the Parthians and the Romans, 
upon which he withdrew with his troops to 
Syria. The expulsion of Artabanus was the 
result of two campaigns, and consequently 
took place in a.i>. 36. For some time the 
authority of Tiridates was respected; he 
took several towns of which the adherents of 
Artabanus were masters, especially Seleucia 
on the Tigris, but he did little for the pacifica- 
tion of an empire disturbed by civil faction, 
and having allowed himself to be ruled by 
Abdageses, he thereby dimleased Hiero and 
Phraates, two powerful nobles, who requested 
Artabanus to return, and to re-assume his 
throne. Artabanus appeared at the head of an 
army of Scythians, compelled Tiridates to fly 
to Syria, and was once more acknowledged 
king. Suetonius says that he wrote a letter 
to Tiberius, whom he had always hated and 
despised, reproaching him with his disgust- 
ing crimes, and summoning him to expiate 
his guilt, and to do satisfhetion to the popu- 
lar hatred by a voluntary death. ( TibenuSf 
66.) After the death of Tiberius and the 
accession of Caligula, Artabanus invaded 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, but was soon 
checked. by Vitellius, who contrived an in- 
terview with him on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and compelled him to sacrifice to 
the statues of Augnstas. and Cains Csesar, as 
Dion Cassius states (Ux. 27). Buetonius 
{Caliptda, 14: Vitellius, 2) relates a simi- 
lar story, saying that he came to the western 
bank of the Euphrates and adored the Ro- 
man standards and the portraits.of the Ceesars ; 
but, according to him, this happened before 
the death of Tiberius, whose friendship 
Artabanus then wished to obtain. Artar 
banus was once more expelled, but he was 
re-established with the aid of Izates, king of 
Adiabene ; during his absence a rival lung 
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had been put on the throne, who afterwards 
himself adorned Artabanus with the royal 
diadem. Artabanus died soon afterwards, 
after a reign of twenty-eight years. He left 
three sons, Bardanes, Gotarzes, and Arta- 
banus. He had designed Bardanes to suc- 
ceed him, but Gotarzes seized the crown. 
(Tacitus, AnnaUs^ ii. 2 — 4, 66, 68, 68, vi. 
31—44 ; Josephus, Jewish Antiq. xviii. 3, 6, 
6, 12, XX. 2 ; Dion Cassius, Iviii. 26, lix. 
27 ; Vaillant, Arsacid, Imp, vol. i. p. 196 — 
224.) W. P. 

ARSACES XX., GK)TA<RZES, AR- 
SACES XXL, BARDANES, rivals, and 
the successor of Gotarzes, ARSACES XXII., 
VONONES II., kings of Parthia. Got- 
arzes became king with the assistance of the 
nobles, but he put to death his brother Artaba- 
nus and his family, and committed so many 
other cruelties that the Parthians deposed him 
and chose his brothA* Bardanes king. Got- 
arzes fled to Hyrcania, returned with an army 
of Hyrcaniaiis and Dahm, and was going to 
enjpge in battle with Baidanes, when he was 
informed that they would both Ixj ruined if 
they continued the struggle, there being a 
party among the Parthians whose intrigues 
f)otli had to dread. He persuaded Bardanes 
of this ; the two brothers made ^ce, and Go- 
tarzes returned to Hyrcania, while Bardanes 
continued to reign in Parthia. During this 
civil war, Mithridates, the Iberian, who had 
been made king of Armenia by Tiberius in 
A.D. 35, but who had been recalled by 
Caligula, was sent once more to Armenia by 
Claudius before or in A.D. 47. Bardanes 
attempted <to drive him out, but Mithridates 
was supported by Vibius Marsus, the Roman 
legate in Syria, and Bardanes desisted from 
his design in order to avoid a war with the 
Romans. It was probably before the arrival 
of Mithridates in Armenia that Gotarzes, re- 
penting of having ceded the crown to his 
brother, and invited by the Parthian nobles, 
who could not endure the severity of Bar- 
danes, made a fresh attempt to re-establish 
himself on the Parthian throne. He ap- 
proached from Hyrcania with an army ; the 
passage of the river Erindes was obstmately 
diluted by Bardanes, who at last defeated 
his brother, and subdued the tribes towards 
the river Gindes or Sindes, which s^arated 
the Dahse from the Arii. . He erected monu- 
ments on the conquered land to commemorate 
his victories, and levied a tribute among 
nations over which before his time no 
Arsacide had extended his power. But his, 
cruelty increased with his triumphs, and he 
was assassinated whilst hunting. His death 
caused new troubles. Some of the Parthians 
offered the crown to Gotarzes, others to 
Meherdates, the grandson of Phraates IV. 
(Arsaoes XV.), and the son of Vonones I. 
(Arsaces XVIII.) (Tacitus, Annalas, xii. 10), 
who still lived at Rome as a hosta^. Go- 
tarzes, however, was recognised as king. 
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His opponents now sent agents to Rome, who 
represented to the senate that Gotarzes had 
acted with the utmost cruelty to the members 
of the royal ftimily as well as to the people, 
and that he was detested both by the nobles 
and by the Parthians generally ; and they 
begged that Meherdates might be placed 
on the throne of his ancestors. The em- 
peror Claudius assented to their request, and 
C. Cassius, governor of Syria, was ordered to 
conduct the young prince with an army as 
fr.r as the river Euphrates. Cassius en- 
camped at Zeugm^ and having received 
several of the Parthian nobles, and Aebarus, 
or Abgarus, an Arab chief, who pretended 
to be a friend of Meherdates, he urged 
Meherdates to act forthwith, as the sanguine 
character of the Parthians would soon incline 
to indifterence, or even to perfi(W, if they 
were disappointed by hesitation. The youth 
unfortunately listened to the contrary advice 
of Aebarus, who was a secret adherent of 
Gotarzes, and who not only kept him a long 
time at Edessa, but persuaded him to march 
into Armenia, instead of Mesopotamia, where 
he was surprised by the winter, and lost the 
favourable season of attacking Gotarzes. 
At last Meherdates crossed the Tigris, and 
entered Adiabene, where he was once more 
betrayed by the king Izates, who was like- 
wise an apparent friend of Meherdates, but 
a secret ally of Gotarzes. This king awaited 
his rival in a fortified position on the river 
Cormas, and employed his time in corrupting 
the adherents of Meherdates. Izates and Ae- 
barus had joined their troops to those of 
Meherdates, but they suddenly abandoned 
him, and in a battle which ensued Meher- 
dates was defeated after an obstinate resist- 
ance. He was afterwards betrayed by 
Parrhaces, a vassal and friend of his father, 
who gave him over to Gotarzes, by whom 
he was allowed to live, but his ears were cut 
off, — an affected clemency which was rather 
calculated to show the victor’s contempt of 
the Romans. Gotarzes died soon afterwards, 
of illness according to Tacitus, and by 
treachery according to Josephus^ His suc- 
cessor was the satrap of Medua, Vonones II., 
Arsaces XXII., whose reign was short and 
inglorious, and who was succeeded by Volo« 
g^s I'., (Arsaces XXIII.) (Tacitus, Annales, 
xi. 8 — 10, xii. 10 — 14 ; Josephus, Jewish An- 
tiq, XX. 2, 3 ; Vaillant, Afsacid, Imp, vol. i. 
p. 227—248.) W. P. 

ARSACES XXIIL, VOLOGE'SES I., 
was one of the greatest kings of Parthia. 
Of many important events of his reign, 
however, we can only give a short sketch, 
referring to Corbudo ; Pharasmanes, kina 
of Iberia ; Pacorus, king of Media ; and 
Mithridates, Rhadamistus, and Tmi- 
DATEs I., kings of Armenia. Vologeses was 
either the son of Artabanus III., Arasces !8tIX. 
(Josephus, Jewish Antiq, xx, or of -Yo- 
nones II., Arsaces XXII., by a (Ireek woman* 
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Immediately after his accession he ceded 
the kingdom of Media to his elder brother, 
Pacorus, and he resolved to make his 
yoim^r brother, Tiridates, king of Armenia, 
vhi(£ country was then disturb^ by civil and 
external troubles. In a.d. 62 the Armenian 
king, Mithridates, the brother of Pharas- 
manes, king of Iberia, was put to death by 
his nephew Rhadamistus, the son of the same 
Pharasmanes who seized the government of 
Armenia with the aid of his father and of 
Cselius Pollio, the Roman preefect in Ar- 
menia. When Vologeses saw that the former 
possession of his ancestors had fkllen into the 
hands of a foreign usurper, he immediately 
armed for the purpose of driving him out, 
and putting his brother Tiridates in his 
place. The first shock of the Parthians was 
so violent that Rhadamistus and his Iberian 
troops were driven out without any serious 
engagement Artaxata and Tigranocerta 
were taken by Vologeses ; and the country 
yielded to him, when a severe winter, and 
the consequent scantiness of provision, com- 
pelled him to withdraw with nis army. Rha- 
damistus returned immediately, but com- 
mitting more cruelties than ever, the Arme- 
nians revolted, and the usurper narrowly 
escaped captivity by flight volo^ses once 
more returned into Armenia, and put his 
brother Tiridates on the vacant throne. 
This happened in the consulate of the em- 
peror Claudius Nero and L. Antistius Vetus 
(a.p. 55), and it became known at Rome 
towards the end of the same year. A war 
with the Parthians seemed unavoidable, and, 
as the emperor Nero was scarcely seventeen, 
the Romans felt considerable uneasiness. 
Nero, however, acted with as much quick- 
ness as energy. He ordered troops to be 
levied to complete the lemons in Asia which 
were to be concentrated on the frontiers of 
Armenia. Agrippa, king of Judeca, and 
Antiochus (locchus), king of Commagene, 
were to inv^e Parthia j and Armenia Minor 
and Sophene were given, the former to Aris- 
tobulus, and Uie latter to Sohemus, who 
were both recognised by Nero as kings, and 
were of course destined to co-operate in the 
attack upon Vologeses. These formidable 
preparations, and the rebellion of his son 
Vardanes, induced Vologeses to draw his 
troops from Armenia, not because he de- 
spaired of success, but in order to delay the 
war. Nor did the Romans wish to make 
war if they could have peace. Domitius 
Corbulih who had been sent to occupy Ar- 
menia, and Quadratus Umidius, who was 
with, two lemons in Syria, declared to Volo- 
geses that if he would have peace, he might 
continue to be a frien^ of the Romans by 
giving them hostages.' Vologeses accepted 
me proposition, and sent the most distin- 
^ilshed members of the royal house to Rome, 
either in order to gain time for a fiiture con- 
fiict, or to get rid of princes who were con- 
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tinually inclined to revolt The principal 
object of the differences between the Romans 
and the Parthians was in this, as in many 
other cases, the possession of Armenia, or 
at least the maintenance of either Roman or 
Parthian influence in that kingdom, which 
by its geographical position and its moun- 
tainous chm*acter was a strong bulwark fbr 
either of the two empires. The Romans 
consented to leave Armenia to Tiridates if 
he would receive it as a gift, that is as a 
vassal kingdom, but such an arran^ment 
did not accord with the views of Vologeses, 
and, after hostilities had been stopped for 
three years, the war at last broke out in 
A.D. 58. Previous to it some negociations 
took place, in which, according to Tacitus, 
the Parthians showed much bad faith. The 
description of this W'ar belongs to the history 
of Corbulo, who rased Artaxata, and^k 
Tigranocerta, the two Capitals of Armenia, 
in consequence of which Tiridates first re- 
tired into the remotest part of Armenia, and 
finally fled to his brother. 

Tigranes, the grandson of king Archelaus 
of Cappadocia, was made king of Armenia 
by the Romans, but he received only part of 
this country, other parts having been given 
to the kings Antiochus, Aristobulus, and 
Polemo. (a.d. 60 .) Vologeses was not 
discoura^d by the defeats of his brother. 
A Parthian army, commanded by Monteses 
and Monabazus, king of Adiabene, who had 
been attacked by Tigranes, invaded Armenia 
and besieged king Tigranes in Tigranocerta ; 
and Vologeses designed to make an expedi- 
tion against Syria, whither Corbulo had been 
sent after the death of Quadratus Umidius. 
Hostilities were interrupted by negociations, 
and Parthian ambassadors were sent to Rome, 
but returned without having been able to 
persuade Nero to such a peace as Vologeses 
desired. Upon this Vologeses marched upon 
Armenia, defeated Pcetus, the Roman com- 
mander, besieged him in Randeia, and, as 
Corbulo did not arrive in time to rescue 
him, forced him to capitulate on the condi- 
tion of withdrawing with his troops from 
Armenia. A short time afterwards Vologeses 
had an interview with Corbulo, and it was 
agreed between them that Vologeses should 
withdraw his troops from Armenia, and that 
Corbulo should evacuate Mesopotamia, where 
he had made conquests. New ambassadors 
were now sent by Vologeses to Rome, and 
Nero promised to acknowledge Tiridates as 
king of Armenia if he would come to Rome 
and receive the crown from the emperor; 
and Vologeses having made no objection to 
this condition, Tiridates set out for Italy, 
accompanied by his wife and three thousand 
Parthian horsemen. His splendid entrance 
into Rome, and the royal reception pre- 
pared for him by Nero, are describedf by 
Dion Cassius (Ixiii. 2, &c.). The same 
author says that Nero invited Vologeses to 
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Tudt him at Rome, but that Vologeses, not 
Ibeling inclined to accept the i>rop(^, wrote 
to Nero and invited him in his turn to visit 
him in Parthia, which he could easily do, as 
Uie voyage would be by sea. During the 
following years Vologeses was on good terms 
with the Romans. When Vespasianus was 
proclaimed emperor by the legions in Syria 
and Egypt in a.d. 69, Vologeses offered to 
assist him with forty thousand horse, but his 
offer was not accepted. On this occasion 
Vologeses did not style Vespasianus em- 
peror, but addressed him ip his .letter thus : 
** The king of king^ Arsaces salutes Flavius 
Vespasianus and in his answer Vespasianus 
did not assume the imperial title. (Dion 
Cassius, Ixvi. 11.) Vologeses paid equal 
attention to Titus after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when Titus came to Antioch and 
Zeugma on the Euphrates, which divided the 
Roman empire from the Parthian, and where 
Titus was saluted by ambassadors from 
Vologeses, who presented him with a golden 
crown. It seems that Vespasianus preferred 
to be on terms of peaceful intercourse with 
the Parthians rather than of intimacy ; tor 
he not only refiised the assistance offered 
him by Vologeses, but also declined to aid 
him when Vologeses begged for a Roman 
force and a Roman general in a war with the 
Alani or Albani (a.d. 76), alleging that it 
would not become him to interfere in the 
differences between foreign nations. Volo- 
geses died after a reign, according to Vaillant, 
of exactly forty years. Vaillant was led to 
this opinion by a coin of which he gives a 
description, and which he’attributes to Volo- 
eses 1. (p. 293), who, as it seems, became 
ing in the year 306 of the Parthian rora 
^.D. 50), and died in the year 346 of the 
Parthian sera (a.d. 90). His successor was 
his eldest son Pacorus. (Tacitus, Annales^ 
xii. 14, 44—51, xiii. 5—9, 34 — 41, xiv. 23 
— 26, XV. 1 — 18, 25 — 31, Historiw^ iv. 51 ; 
Dion . Cassius, Ixii. T9 — 23, Ixiii. 1 — 8, 
ixvi. 11, 15; Josephus, Jewish AtUiq, xx. 3, 
Jewish Wavt vii. 5, 7 ; Suetonius, Vomitianus, 
2 ; Vaillant, Arsacid. Imp, vol. i. p. 249 — 295.) 

W.P. 

ARSACES XXIV., PA'CORUS, king of 
Parthia, the eldest son and successor of 
Arsaces XXIII., ascended the throne about 
A.D. 90. We know very little of his reign, 
wMch probably lasted seventeen years, and 
was disturbed by civil troubles and wars. 
Ammianus Marcellinus says that he enlarged 
and fortified the city of Ctesiphon; Pliny 
the younger says that he concluded an al- 
liance wiSi Decebalus, king of Dacia ; and it 
seems that he tried to alarm the emperor 
Domifianus by declaring that he would sup- 
port the pseudo-Nero, who caused troubles 
in Achaia and Asia, an event which took 
place twenty years a^r the death of Nero, 
according to the expression of Suetonius 
(Nerot 67). But if it is true that Pacorus 
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ascended the throne in a.d. 90, the twenty 
years must be a round period of aliout twenty 
earn and rather more, the death of Nero 
aving taken place twenty-two years before 
the accession of Pacorus. Thus much, how- 
ever, is known from Suetonius, that die news 
of the appearance of the pseudo-Nero “was 
very favourably received by the Parthians. 
Pacorus died probably in a.d. 107 ; he left a 
son, Parthamasiris, but his successor was his 
brother Chosroes. (Pliny, Epist, x. 16; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6, p. 371, ed. 
Lindeubrog; Dion Cassius, Ixviii. 19; 
Vaillant, Arsacid, Imp, p. 296 — 304.) W. P. 

ARSACES XXV., CUOSRO'ES, or 
KHOSREW, king of Parthia, succeeded his 
elder brother Pacorus, probably in a.d. 107 ; 
he is called Osroes by Dion Cassius, and by 
Pausanias, and Cosdroes by Aurelius Victor. 
As Pacorus left a son, Parthamasiris, who 
was excluded from the throne by his uncle, 
Chosrot‘S deigned to indemnify his nephew 
by helping him to the kingdom of Anuenia, 
which was then governed by king Exedares 
(Ardastres III.), an Arsacide of tiie younger 
branch, who was a great hero according to the 
account of Moses Choreueiisis (ii. 44 — 57). 
Exedares was nevertheless vanquished and 
driven out by ChosiDcs, who placed Parthama- 
siris on his throne, (^liosroes also fought suc- 
cessfully with Abaissarus, the Roman vassal 
king of Armenia Minor. These conquests in- 
volved him in a heavy war with Trajan, which 
furnished this emperor one of the most glo- 
rious triumphs that was ever obtained by the 
Romans in the east The details of this war 
belong to the history of Trajan. The war 
commenced in a.d. 114. Chosroes tried to 
delay or prevent the outbreak by ambassa- 
dors; but Trajan was too powerful, too 
ambitious, and too confident to listen to de- 
lusive proposals. In a short time Armenia 
was conquered, and Parthamasiris compelled 
to appear before the victor. He flattered 
himself that he would preserve his crown by 
doing homage for it to the emperor, as Tiri- 
dates had £)ne to Nero; but he was de- 
ceived. Trajan had resolved to make Ar- 
menia a Roman province. The campaign of 
A.D. 115 was still more glorious for Trajan, 
who conquered Mesopotamia, Adiabene, and a 
large, part of Assyria; Babylon fell into his 
hands, and at last Ctesiphon, the residence 
of the Parthian king. Turning his arms to 
Arabia, he commissioned Maximus and Lu- 
sius Quietus to keep the conquered provinces 
in obedience, but Maximus was slaitt ny Chos- 
roes in A.D. 116, and although Lusius Quietus 
succeeded in checking Chosroes, and in reco- 
vering Nisibis, Edessa, and i)art8 of Mesopo- 
tamia, which had«been occupied by tlie Par- 
thians, Trajan was obliged to leave the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and to hasten to 
Pardiia, where his presence was the more 
necessary as the Parthians were in a general 
revolt. Trajan appeared once more at 
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Ctesiphon, compelled Chosroes to fly, and 
put Partliainaspates on the Parthian throne. 
Bat Trajan died in a.d. 117, and Chosroes 
easily succeeded in deposing his rival, and in 
re^assuming hb royal authority. Hadrian, 
the successor of Trajan, adopted a different 
poUcy with regard to the rarthians, with 
whom he endeavoured to re-establbh the 
former friendly relations. He not only gave 
up Armenia, but also all the other conouests 
of Trajan beyond the Euphrates, which be- 
came again the limit between the Roman and 
Parthian empires. He also promised to re- 
store to Chosroes the golden thirone of the 
Parthian kings which had been taken by 
Trajan, but the throne, nevertheless, remained 
Rome, a circumstance which had serious 
^nsequences in the reign of the successor of 
Chosroes, Vologeses. Armenia was given 
to Parthainaspates. The latter part of the 
reign of Chosroes was neither dbturbed by 
wars with liome nor by revolts of his sub- 
jects, by whom he was neld in great esteem. 
He diea about a.d. 122, but the year of his 
death has not been ascertained. His succes- 
sor was his son VolOj^eses. (Dion Cassius, 
Ixtiii. 17 — 23; Aurelius Victor, I)e Casari- 
bus, 13 ; Pausanias, v. 12 ; Spartianus, 
Hadrianm, 21 ; Eutropius, viii. 3 : Vaillant, 
Arsacid, Imp. p. 305#-322.) W. P. 

ARSACES XXVI., VOLOGE'SES II., 
king of Pabthia, the son and successor of 
Chosroes (Arsaces XXV.), came to the 
throne about a.d. 122. It seems that he 
was on bad terms with Pharasmaues, king 
of Iberia; and that the latter excited the 
Alani or Albani, a well known nation which 
then lived south of the Caucasus, to invade 
Media, where they appeared in a.d. 133. 
They ravaged Mema, which was then united 
with Partma, and Armenia, and also made 
incursions into Cappadocia ; but the Roman 
governor Flavius Arrianus, the historian, 
checked their progress ; and Vologeses 
induced them to return by rich presents. 
Vologeses sent ambassadors to Rome, who 
charged the Iberian king with having caused 
those troubles ; and it seems that die accu- 
sation was well founded, as Pharasmanes 
went to Rome in order to clear himself 
before Hadrian, who received him well, and 
undertook to be .the mediator between him 
and Vologeses. After the accession of An- 
toninus Pius, in a.d. 138, Vologeses pre- 
sented the emperor, through his ambassa- 
dors, with a golden crown, an event which 
has been commemorated by a medal: the 
obverse of which shows the head of Anto- 
ninus ; and on the reverse there is a kneeling 
Parthian, who has his right hand stretched 
out, holding a crown in while his left 
hand reposes on a quiver ; Ae inscription is 
PARTHiA (Vaillant, p. 324). Vdlogeses re- 

a uested the emperor to restore the Parthian 
tirone to him, which had been taken by 
-Trajan; and it seems that he made the em- 
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Ijeror's reflisal a pretext for warlike prepara- 
tions against Rome, the real motive of which 
was probably the accession of Achtemenides, 
the son of king Parthamaspates, to the throne 
of Armenia, in which he was protected by 
Antoninus. The report of his intended hos- 
tilities soon reached Rome, and induced the 
emperor to write to Vologeses in a rather 
threatening tone, which had the effet^of 
keeping the Par^ian king flom host^p^s. 
The further history of Vologeses pil^^ts 
great difficulties, which, however, refer less 
to the political events of the time than the 
person of Vologeses. According to Vaillant, 
Vologeses died in a.d. 189, and his reign, 
consequently, lasted aliout sixty-seven years ; 
but according to Richter, the author of 
“ Historisch-Rritischer Versuch iiber die 
Arsaciden- und Sassaniden-Dynastien,** he 
died A.D. 149, an opinion which was esta- 
blished before Richter, by Eckhel (Doctrina 
Numorum, iii. p. .538). Each of these authors 
refers to coins : the question is, whether the 
period from a.d. 122 to 189 was filled up by 
one king or by two. Those who are of the 
latter opinion also allege that it seems to be 
highly improbable that one king should 
have reigned nearly seventy (about sixty- 
seven) years ; but this is less extraordinary 
than the reign of Louis XIV. of France, 
which lasted nearly seventy-three years (from 
May 1 643 to September 1715). The death of 
Vologeses II. being supposed to have taken 
place as early as a.d. 149, a new difficulty 
arose with regard to his successor Volo- 
geses III. ; for a Vologeses of Parthia w^as 
at war with the emiperor Caracalla in a.d. 215, 
and was dethroned or put to death in the 
same year by Artabanus, who reigned for 
eleven years more. If we suppose, therefore, 
that the adversary of Caracalla was the suc- 
cessor of Vologeses II., and came to tlie 
throne in a.d. 149, he would have reigned 
sixty-six years, which would appear to be 
another improbability, althougn it is not 
more extraordinary than the long reigns of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. It would also 
seem that, the reigns of the two Vologeses 
filling up a period of about one hundred and 
thirty-three years, Vologeses HI. was perhaps 
not the son of Vologeses II., as he is said to 
have been ; but this circumstance also is by 
no means extraordinary in the East, where 
men take new wives when those whom they 
first married grow old, and, if they preserve 
their vigour, have children at a more 
advanced age than is generally the case in 
Europe. However this be, me supposed 
long reigns of the two Vologeses led to ac- 
tive historical and numismatical res^rc^ 
but also to different results. The system 
followed by the writer of this and the fol- 
lowing lives of the Parthian Arsacidm is 
that of Vaillant, tfhich is in some respect a 
standard system; one of his -kings, however, 
Monn^ses, has been omitted in this series for 
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reasons which are explained below. According 
to Vaillant, Yologeses 11. (Arsaces XXVI.J 
reigned from about a.d. 122 to a.d. 189, and 
the wars between the Parthians and the Ro- 
mans under L. Verus took place during his 
reign. His successor was Yologeses HI. 
(Arsaces XXYII.)> who was driven out by 
Monneses, who for a time usurped the throne 
as ^rsaces XXYIII. Yaillant refers to a 
cc^? with the inscription BA2IAEAS BA:S1- 
M0NNH:S0Y 2ATHP02 Eni«ANOY:t, 
but Richter has shown that this is a Bactrian 
coin, and we have, consequently, omitted 
Monneses. Monneses is not mentioned in 
Wilson's ** Ariana Antiqua.” The successor 
of Yologeses III. (Arsaces XXYIII.) was 
Artabanus lY. ^rsaces XXIX.), the last 
Arsacide on the Parthian throne. 

According to Richter, Yologeses II. died 
in A.D. 149; his son and successor Yolo- 
geses III. reigned till a.d. 189 ; the successor 
of Yologeses was his son, whose name has 
not been ascertained, and who was succeeded 
by Pacorus: whose successor was Yolo- 
geses lY., who was succeeded by Arta- 
banus lY., the last of the series. To these 
Mionnet (^Description de MddailleSf vol. v. 
p. 677, &c.) adds Yologeses Y., and the last 
of the Arsacidse is called Artabanus Y., in 
“ Art de Yerifier les Dates.” The oriental 
sources, which differ widely from the Roman 
and Greek writers, have been examined with 
great care by Richter. The reader will find 
more sources in Krause’s careful and impar- 
tial article ** Pajther,” in Ersch and Gruber, 
** Allgem. Eucyclop. der Wissenscliaiteu und 
Kiiiiste.” 

We now return to the history of Yolo- 
geses 11., in which we assume that the 
events which will be here told took place 
during his reign. Yologeses declared war 
a^inst the Romans after the accession of 
Marcus Aurelius in a.d. 161, in which year 
he made a successful campaign against Cap- 
padocia, and one still more successful against 
Syria, and defeated the govenior L. Attidius 
Comelianus. Previous to his attack on Sy- 
ria he invaded Armenia, drove out the king 
Soeemus, and destroyed at Elegia a Roman 
army commanded by Severianus, the gover- 
nor of Cappadocia. The arrival of the em- 
peror Lucius Yerus with a strong array in 
^ria checked the progress of Yologeses. As 
to Veru8> he scarcely left Antioch, where he 
was kept W his love of pleasure ; but his 
lieutenant, Cassius, defeated Yologeses, pur- 
sued him into Parthia, and destroyed the 
cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, though he 
afterwards lost a considerable part of his' 
army by &tigue, famine, and disease. Chos- 
roes, the lieutenant of Yologeses in Armenia, 
twas not more fortunate than his master, for 
L. Statius Priscus compelled him to fiy, and 
took Artaxata, ihe nortfaHn capital of Ar- 
menia. These defeats of Yolog^s were 
fi>llowed by civil troubles in Parthia ; and it 
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was during these disturbances that Monneses 
has been supposed to have usurped the Par- 
thian throne, as stated and remted above. 
These troubles cannot have been of great 
importance, as Yologeses renewed the strug- 
gle with the Romans, but being unable to 
k^p the field against them he made peace 
with them, in consequence of which the Ti- 
gris became the frontier between the Roman 
and the Parthian empire. L. Yerus, who had 
assumed the surname Armeniacus, which was 
also adopted by Marcus^Aurelius, returned to 
Rome, and had a triumph in a.d. 166. The 
friendship between Rome and Parthia lasted 
till the end of the rei^ of Yologeses (a.d. 
189), who was succeeded by his son Yolo- 
TOses III. (Dion Cassius, ixix. 15, Ixx. 2^ 
Ixxi. 2 ; Julius Capitolinus, Marcus Antc^ 
niusy 8, 9, 26, VeniSy 6, 7, Antoninus PiuSy 9 ; 
Yaillant, Arsac. Imp. p. 323 — 349.) W. P. 

ARSACES XXVII. (XXYIII. of Vail- 
lant), VOLOGE'SES III., king of Parthia, 
the son of Yologeses II. (Arsaces XXVI.), 
succeeded his father in a.d. 189. The dif- 
ferent opinions with regard to the period 
during which this king reigned have been 
stated in the preceding article. The Par- 
thian king supported Pescennius Niger in 
his struggle' with Septimius Severns for the 
imperial purple (a.d. 193). Severus re- 
solved to take vengeance on the Parthians 
after he had defeated Niger at Issus in a.d. 
194, and his second rival, Albinus, in a.d. 
197. He invaded Parthia in a.d. 199. He- 
rodian calls the Parthian king who then 
reigned Artabanus ; and the same name, or 
more correctly Aroawan, is given by Ldba- 
1-Tawarikh, cited by Krause, to a Parthian 
king who succeeded Yologeses II. (Ar- 
saces XXVI.), and who is different from 
Artabanus or Ardawan IV., the last Arsa- 
cide. According to Dion Cassius, as epi- 
tomized by Xiphilinus, the king who was 
attacked by Severus was Yologeses, the Vo- 
logcses III. in Vaillant’s series. T^e state- 
ments of Dion Cassius and Herodian respect- 
ing the expedition of Severus into Parthia, 
are likewise very different ; but as this point 
belongs to the history of Severus, it will be 
sufficient to state that the Romans took and 
plundered Ctesiphon in a.d. 201, in conse- 
quence of which the emperor assumed the 
name Parthicus Maximus, and had a triumph 
in A.D. 202. Nothing is known about me 
latter part of the reign of Yologeses, except 
one feet, a war with Caracalla, which broke 
out in A.D. 215. At least the name of the 
Parthian king with whom Caracalla was 
thus engaged was probably Yologeses, who 
is Yolo^ses III. according to Yaillant, Vo- 
logeses lY. according to Richter, and Yolo- 
geses Y. according to Mionnet The causa 
of this war was the refusal of the Parthian 
king to give up to the Romans his uncle 
Tiridates and the philosopher Antiochus, a 
native of Cilicia, who bom lived in Rome, 
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whence they to Parthia. The war was 
of short duration, as the Parthian lung, who 
dreaded a war with Rome, gave the fugitives 
Xif. It has been supposed that this war took 
place during the reign of Artabanus IV.; 
and the circumstances under which tiiis king 
came to the throne seem to sup^rt that opi- 
nion in some degree. (Dion Cassius, Ixxv. 
9 — 11, Ixxvii. 19; Herodianus, iii. 1, 5, 9, 
10; Spartianus, ^Severua^ 15, 16; Vaillant, 
Armc, Imp. p. 850 — 868.) W. P. 

ARSACES XXVIII. (XXIX. of Vail- 
lant), ARTABA'NUS iV., kingof Pabthia, 
the son of Vologeses III. (Arsaces XXVII., 
XXVIII. of Vaillant), or of Vologeses IV. 
or V., according to those who admit either 
cme or two kings of that name. Artabanus 
was the last king of Parthia of the dynasty 
of the Arsacidae, and Ixith western and eastern 
writers agree that the last Arsacide in Par- 
thia was called Artabanus or Ardawan. He 
had several brothers with whom he had to 
contend for the throne, and it is not impro- 
bable that several of them assumed the title 
of king, and struck money in their name, and 
that these coins have led many modem his- 
torians to admit several additional kings into 
the series of the Arsacidaj of Parthia. Arta- 
banus ascended the throne probably in a.d. 
216. No sooner was he king than a Roman 
embassy arrived in Parthia, with a message 
ih>m the emperor Caracalla, who reejuested 
Artabanus, through them, to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Artabanus declined 
the honour ; and Caracalla, in order to re- 
venge himself for his disappointment, de- 
clared war against the king, and overran the 
western part of the Parthian kingdom. The 
origin of this war is thus stated by Dion 
Cassius. Herodian gives a difterent account. 
He says that Artabanus at last consented to 
the proposed mamage, and invited tlie em- 
peror to fetch the bride from Parthia. Cara- 
calla set out with a considerable force for 
Ctesiphon, and was received with royal ho- 
nours. Artabanus himself, accompanied by 
a splendid retinue, went out to meet his 
future son-in-law ; but when the first saluta- 
tions had taken place, Caracalla suddenly 
gave a sig^, and the Romans rushed upon 
the Patihians, many of whom were slain. 
Artabanus narrowly escaped death or cap- 
tivity ; and Caracalla retreated loaded with 
booty, and carrying with him a great number 
of captives (a.d. 216). He took up his 
winteivquarters at Edessa, and informs the 
senate of his exploits, in consequence of 
which the title of Parthicus was given to 
him, if the statement of Spartianus is trae, 
on which Vaillant observes that the name 
Parthicus does not occur on the coins of Cara- 
calla. It may, however, be true that the 
name was given to Caracalla, though -it does 
not appear on his coins. . Caracalla spent the 
winter, from a.d. 216 to 217, at Eoessa, iti 
luxury and pleasure; while Artabanus, arm- 
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ing a powerful force, crossed the Tigris, in 
order to take vengeance on the treacherous 
Roman. Caracalla set out to meet him, but 
was murdered near Carrae ; and, after some 
hesitation, ihe army chose Macrinus in his 
stead, an event of which the Parthians were 
not immediately informed. A battle took 
place between the two armies near Nisibis, 
which lasted two days, and in which the Par- 
thians fought obstinately, and.the victory re- 
mained doubtful. Macrinus at last stopped 
further bloodshed by sending messengers to 
Artabanus to inform him of the death of 
CaracaUa and his own accession. As Arta- 
banus had more reason to be enraged against 
Caracalla than the Romans, he was ready to 
enter into negociations, and pace was con- . 
cludM on condition that Macrinus should re- 
store the treasures and captives taken by Ca- 
racalla. Artabanus now turned his arms 
against the Persians, who had been excited to 
revolt by Aftaxerxes or Ardshir, the sou of 
Sassan. But the flower of the Parthian army 
liad fiilleu in the last war with the Romans, 
and Artabanus was defeated in several battles. 
In 'a last engagement he was wounded, and 
made prisoner by Artaxerxes, who put him 
to death. With Artabanus the dynasty of 
the Arsiicidai became extinct in Parthia, gnd 
Artaxerxes founded a new dynasty called the 
Sassanidae. The accession of Artaxerxes 
forms a new mra in the history of Persia. 
During the long reigii^of the Arsacidie the 
influence of Greek civilization, which was 
introduced by Alexander and his successors, 
liecame conspicuous among the Parthians and 
those kindred nations which they had suli- 
dued, and at the court, as well as among the 
nobles, the Greek language seems to have 
been cultivated with success, and. became in 
some degree the official language of the coun- 
try. The fact of so many Parthian princes 
and nobles having been educated, or having 
lived for a long time among the Greeks and 
at Rome, where Greek was cultivated by all 
educated men, likewise contributed' to the in- 
troduction of Greek civilization in Parthia 
during the reign of the Arsacidee. The Par- 
thian coins of the Arsacidse have all Greek 
inscriptions with nailed letters, and the de- 
sign is evidently after Greek models. With 
tlie accession of the first Sassanide the Greek 
influence was stopped : the new dytfatty was 
in every respect a national dynasty. <»The 
Sassanian coins are a proof of this great 
change : the Greek inscriptions disappar and 
give place to Persiim inscriptions in Arianian 
characters, as Wilson calls them ; the design 
also becomes gradually more barbarous, and 
the costume of the kings is difieren|).fh)m 
that on the coins of the Arsacidee. The 
change of the alphabet, however^ which was* 
used for the inscriptions, was not sudden. 
Some coins which%ave portraits of a Sassa- 
nian character have names and titled in Na- 
gari letters; some have bilingual inscrip- 
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'.tioTis. Great numbers of Sassanian coins 
of different periods, though very few only 
of the earliest period, have been, and are 
still, found at Kabul, and at other places in 
Afghanistan. (Dion Cassius, Ixxvii. 12, 19 
— 21, Ixxviii. 1—4, 26, 27 ; Herodianus, iv. 
9— 15j Capitolinus, Macrinus, 8,12; Spar- 
tianus, CaracaliMt 10; Agaihias, iv. 24; Wil- 
son, Ariam Antiqua^ p. 881, &c. ; Vaillant, 
Arsac,, Inm. p. 369—388.) W. P. 

AHSA(;H£S^. [4azACHEL.] 

ARSA'MES (^Apcdfiris)* 

4 1.) The fhther of Hystaspes, and grand- 
ler of Darius I.,, king of Persia (Herodo- 
tus, i. 209). 

(2.) A ^andson of Darius I. and Artystone, 
the ^ughter of Cyrus. He served in the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes against Greece, andl com- 
manded the Arabians and Ethiopians, who 
lived above Egypt (Heipdotus, vii, 69). iEs- 
chylus JiFerste, 37, 308) mentions Arsames 
as one of Xerxes* generals, and the governor 
of ** The Sacred Memphis.’* In some MSS. 
of Herodotus the name is written Arsanes. 

(3.) A favourite son of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, by a concubine. His legitimate brother, 
Ochus, caused him to be assassinated, with 
the view of securing the succession to the 
throne for himself. 

:j(4.) Supposed, from an inscription upon a 
coin, to have been a king of Armenia, con- 
temporary with Seleucus 11., and to have 
founded the city of Arsamosata. (Eclikel, 
JJoctrina Num. Vet iii. p. 204; Plutarch, 
ArtaxerxeSy c. 30.) K. W — n. 

AKSDEKIN. [AjacHDEKiN.] 
ARSE'NIUS, a Grecian monk, was tlie 
founder of a Greek, l^atin, and Slavonic 
school at the Patriarch’s court at Moscow, in 
the time of the Tzar Michael 'I'liedorovich, 
the first monarch of the house of Romanov, 
and of the patriarch Philaret, the Tzar’s 
father. Adam Olearius,,who was in Russia 
from 1633 to 1639, mentions in his travels 
• that he saw this school, and remarks, that if 
the Russians came to read the writings of the 
Fathers and other orthodox writers in the 
original language, it would probably lead to 
an improvement in their religion. The 
efibrts of Arsenius to procure some improve- 
ments in the old church-books of the Rus- 
•sians drew on him a persecution^ and in 
1649 . he was banished by the Patriarch 
Joseph to the monastery of Solovetz. The 
reforming Patriarch ^Nikon recalled him, 
and gave him ,the appointment of inspector 
and corrector a^t the Moscow printing-office, 
where he Jnvehted a slender kind of type, 
which still bears the name of the “Arse- 
nikn type.**^ When, in consequence of the 
new Slavonic church-books issued by order 
of Nikon, in which the errors of the old 
were corrected, the sect ^of the Raskolniks 
Separated from the Russiai^ church, assuming 
the name of the Starovayrtzui, or ** Old Be- 
liesrers,** a^great portion of their animosity 
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was directed against Arsenius, as the instT* 
gator of these innovations; and in one of 
meir books, which is generally found together 
with the ** Pfoskunetari” of Arseny Sukha- 
nov, Arsenius the Greek is styled “ a wolf, 
a heretic, an astrologer, defiled with filth 
and uncleanness, full of Jesuitical heresy,’* 
&c. The time of Arsenius’s death is not 
known. (Strahl, Das geUhrte Bussland, 
compiled from the Slovar Pisaleley dukhov- 
nago China of Evgeny Bolkhovitinov, p. 199 ; 
Grech, Opuit hratkoy Istorii Fuskoy Liite- 
raturuiy p. 44.) " T. W. 

ARSE'NIUS, sumamedAUTORIA'NUS 
CAp<r€i/tos 6 Ain<op€tatf6s)f Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was born in that city, about the 
latter end of the twelfth, or the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. In early 
youth he entered a monastery at Nicsea, in 
Bithynia, of which he afterwards became 
abbot ; but he did not long retain .this dignity, 
and retired to a monastic seclusion near the 
lake Apollonias. I^ittle is certainly known 
respecting his history, until the year 125.% 
when the fame of bis virtues and piety re- 
commended him to the notice of the Greek 
emperor, Theodore Lascaris II. The first 
care of this prince, upon his accession to the 
imperial throne, was to choose a proper per- 
son to fill the vacant chair of the late Pa- 
triarch Manuel. It was offered to Nice- 
phorus Blemmida, and upon his declining 
the honour, to Arsenius, who in one week 
was created deacon, priest, and natriarch, 
and shortly afterwards anointed ana crowned 
the new emperor. This was in the month of 
Decemlxjr, 125.5. For nearly four years, he 
performed the duties of his office without any 
thing particular occurring to call fortli his 
energies. He had, however, so far recom- 
mended himself to the emperor, that he was 
appointed by him on his death-bed, in Au- 
gust, 1259, conjointly with George Muzalon, 
tutor and guardian of his son John Lascaris, 
then a lad about eight years old. From this 
time the life of Arsenius presents only one 
long series of vexations and misfortunes. 
Nine days after the decease of tlie emperor, 
during the celebration of his obsequies m the 
cathedral of Magnesia, a mutiny of the guards 
occurred, which resulted in the massacre of 
George Muzalon with his two brothers, and 
certain of his adherents, at the foot of the 
altar, to which tliey had fled for refuge. 
I^uzalon, sprung from an inferior station in 
soci^, had been the chief minister and fa- 
vourite of the late emi)eror, and from some 
cause had incurred the hatred of the nobi- 
lity : and Michael Paloeologus, the most pow» 
erful member of that body, is supposed to 
have instigated the tumult which ended the 
life of% dangerous rival to his ambition. 
Arsenius, now leff sole guardian of the young 
prince, instead of acting with the energy 
which the crisis demanded, consulted with 
the nobility what steps he should take for the 
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preservation of his ward from the perfidy 
and violence to which he was exposed : and 
yieldins to their suggestions, he consented to 
divide his authority with Palscologus. This 
nobleman, crafty as well as ambitious, soon 
won the confidence of Arsenius, who so little 
suspected him of harbouring traitorous de- 
si^s against his royal pupil, that he entrusted 
him with the keys of me imperial treasures, 
which Palfieologus used so dextrously, that 
by favour of the nobility he was soon de- 
clared Despota, the second rank in the em- 
pire. Arsenius reluctantly confirmed him in. 
this dignity. With still greater reluctance, 
he consented that Palseologus should assume 
the purple, and exercise the im^rial func- 
tions during the minority of the rightful em- 
peror : he even crowned him with his own 
hands, ridiculously stipulating tliat he should 
resign his dignity when John Lascaris be- 
came of age, and fortifying this stipulation 
with equally ridiculous oaths and impreca- 
tions. The young prince was to have been 
crowned at the same time; but the crafty 
usurper found means to defer it to a more 
convenient opportunity. Arsenius too late 
repented of the share he had in these trans- 
actions. Affairs began to assume a more 
dangerous aspect ; his royal pupil was treated 
more disrespectfully every day ; and the pa- 
triarch, scarcely (faring to anticipate wnat 
might follow, and overwhelmed with disap- 
pointment, retired into a monastery. The 
vacant patriarchate was conferred upon Nice- 
phorus, bishop of Ephesus, who however did 
not live long to enjoy his dignity. This pre- 
late died about the latter end of the year 1260, 
at Nympheeum, to which place he followed the 
emperor, after having sustained many indigni- 
ties from the inhabitants of Nicma (then the 
atriarchal residence), who appear to have 
een truly attached to Arsenius. In July, 
1261, the Greeks, under the command of 
Alexius Strategopulus, recovered Constanti- 
nople from the Latins, who had retained 
possession of that city since 1203. The em- 
peror, eager to enter the capital of his domi- 
nions, and at the same time to conciliate the 
affections of the people, invited Arsenius to 
resume the functions of patriarch. He over- 
whelmed him with professions of his regard, 
and made such extravagant promises, that 
Arsenius at length complied. Palseologus 
was crowned emperor by him a second time 
in the church of Saint Sophia, after binding 
himself by still stronger oaths and impreca- 
tions to respect the claims of John Las(»iri8. 
On Christmas-day of the same year, the 
young prince, who was an object of anxiety 
to Pidseologus, was by his orders barbarously 
deprived of sight, a red-hot basin having 
been held before his eyes, and thus rindered 
ever afterwards incapable of mounimg the 
throne. 

The pious patriarch, horrdr-struck on re- 
ceiving this intelligence, is described by Ni- 
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cephorus Gregoras (Buzaittim ffistoriOf lib. 
iv. cap. 4) as filling Uie house with his la^ 
mentations, beating his breast, and bitterly 
accusing himself, and (tailing upon earth and 
heaven, and all the elements, not to allow 
such a crime to remain unpunished. When 
these transports had subsi(ied, he proceeded 
to ex<x>mmunicate the offender in a synod of 
bishops, held early in the year 1262. 

, The emperor was not quite prepared to 
find the patriarch xmwilling to relent or for- 
give upon due confession and repentance; 
such crimes were common in the court of 
Constantinople. Still it is ^surprising how 
unblushingly the emperor acknowledged his 
guilt, not once shifting the responsibility of 
it upon any other than himself, but like a 
good son of the church, anxi(iU6ly waiting 
until the patriarch shoul(I pronounce his ab- 
solution. For three years 'tiie spiritual inter- 
dict was continued, and the patriarch re- 
mained inflexible to the prayers and tears of 
his kneeling master. The penance which 
Arsenius required — ^no less than the resigna- 
tion of his empire — was deemed by Palseo- 
logus too great a punishment for his crime, 
and he had rather seek elsewhere for absolu- 
tion than purchase it at so extravagant a 
price. “ There are other churches,” said the 
emperor to certain of the clergy, “ where I 
may seek and obtain that pardon which is 
denied to me here and the clergy, alarmed 
lest Rome should be the dispenser of his 
absolutidn, proposed to intercede for him 
with the patriarch. Hut Arsenius was as 
deaf to their entreaties as he had been to 
those of the emperor. The clergy, mortified 
and indignant, were not unwilling that Arse- 
nius should ^ sacrificed to tlie fury of the 
emperor, and their own fears of the inter- 
vention of a hostile communion. Accordingly, 
when Epsepopulus, one of their own order, 
and a creature of Palseologus, ventured to 
accuse him of certain irregularities in dis- 
cipline, they met with alacrity, in full synod, 
at the emperor’s command, to take the cnarge 
into Consideration. The principal heads of 
accusation against Arsenius were, first, that 
he had omitted the psalm for the emperor at 
the commencement of the morning chants ; 
bnd next, that he was on terms of too great 
familiarity with the Sultan Axatinus, or Az- 
zeddin, and his followers ; that he^had al- 
lowed them, although they Tfere infidels, 
to use the baths of the Church of Constan- 
tinople, on which was carved the sigh of the 
cross: and had pehn|tted the two sons of 
the Sultan to receive the holy ^Eucharist, 
without sufficient evidence of meir Christir 
unity. Arsenius, upon hearing the^ i^iarges, 
set forth in his justification, that with respect 
to the Psalm hr the* emperol^, it was he, 
Arsenius, who first introduced it in tiiat par- 
ticular portion of ' the service, and that ha 
felt himself at liberty to discontinue it when- 
ever he thought fit. That iritk |lb«pect to 
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tlifi Sultan and lus followers using the church- 
baths, they had done so without his know- 
ledge ; but that the;^ might as well use those 
as any other baths in the city, because they 
were all equally marked with the sign of the 
cross ; and that he had admitted the sons of 
the Sultan to holy communion upon the tes- 
timony of Macanus, bishop of risidia, that 
they were Christians. The council was held 
in the palace, the emperor himself presiding'; 
and there were present not only the cler^, 
but the nobility, senate, and chief dignitanes 
of the empire* Arsenius, when cited to at- 
tend, objected to the constitution of the court, 
and the place in which it was held. ** With 
reason,'* says George Pachymer (the histo- 
rian of the ^riod, and a contemporary), “ for 
it was evidently unjust that the patriarch 
should be tried in fiie presence of the em- 
peror and his nobles, and other secular per- 
sons, in the palace too, although it was noto- 
rious with what feeling the emperor was 
actuated towards him.*' Thrice Arsenius 
was summoned before this court, and as 
often he refused to attend. The court might 
now have condemned him as contumacious, 
but thought it moi*e becoming to proceed to 
the investigation of the charges. It is not 
ne^ssary to pursue the narrative of George 
Pachymer, who is very precise in his ac- 
count of ^ese transactions. Arsenius was 
condemned to be deposed and banished ; and 
with him Macarius, the bishop of Pisidia. 
Pachymer relates that the Sultan, upon hear- 
ing his Christianity called in question, and 
that the patriarch had been deposed on his 
account, sent to assure the emperor, that if 
he pleased to have a proof of his religion, he 
was quite ready to adore the sacred amulets 
which the emperor wore in his bosom, or to 
eat a portion of ham: and the historian 
gravely considers that this ought to have been 
^uite sufficient evidence of the Sultan's Chris- 
nanity. When the emperor's pleasure was 
made know to Arsenius, he mildly ac- 

a uiescedy first desiring that an invento^ 
hoyld be taken of the church treasures. He 
then took with him three pieces of gold, 
which, while yet a monk, he had earned by 
transcribiiig a Psalter, and in the month of 
May, 1266, he quitted Constantinople for his 
pla^ of e^le, Proconnesus, now Marmora, an 
island in the Propontis. Germanus, bishop 
of Adriwople, who succeeded him in the 
triarcti^ chair, ^signed that dignity in 
ptember, 1267 ; and.the emperor's ab^lu- 
tion was pronounced on the 2nd of February 
in the following year, by his own confe^ssor 
Joseph, thya new patriarch. But a large por- 
tion of the tnonks and clergy protested agmnst 
the emperor's treatment of the deposed pa- 
triarchs and the schism of the Arsenites 
agitated the Greek church for forty-ei^ht 
years. Arsenins himself remained in exile 
until Jli^'^^eatii in September, 1273, not 
without' hmng involved in a charge of con- 
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spiracy a^inst the emperor ; from which, 
however, he was exonerated upon the evi- 
dence of the commissioners sent to investi- 
gate the case ; and, in compliance with their 
representations, the "emperor was induced to 
order that he should experience a somewhat 
milder treatment for the ftiture. 

Arsenius was ill qualified to fill the office 
of patriarch in the declining state of the 
Greek church and empire in the thirteentii 
century. All the historians of ffie period 
concur in ascribing to him piety, simplicity, 
and candour — virtues which would go far to 
adorn his character as a mere ecclesiastic ; 
but when, upon the death of Theodore Las- 
caris, he undertook the guardianship of his 
son, he was unfortunately found dencient in 
all the arts of government. He wanted pru- 
dence and energy to enable him to guard the 
precarious throne of a prince in his minority 
against the perfidy of the nobility and tiie 
aspiring genius of Palecologus. He yielded 
when he should have been most resolute; and 
when resistance was no longer necessary, and 
had almost degenerated into obstinacy, he 
was uncompromising and stern. Milner (l/is- 
tory of the Church Christy vol. iv.) gives a 
blundering sketch or his life, and pronounces 
agiowing panegyric on his character; quar- 
relling (as usual) with Gibbon, because that 
historian accuses the patriarch of sullenness 
and vain glory. But Gibbon does not scoff 
and ridicule him as Milner says. Gibbon, 
however, would have done better had he con- 
fined himself to hia remark upon “ the iup^Keia 
and htfOvfila of Arsenius, the virtues of an 
hermit, and the vices of a minister." And 
this would have been in perfect accordance 
with his character as described by Nicephorus 
Gregoras (who wrote in the fourteenth cen- 
tury), that “ in virtue and piety towards God 
he was scarcely excelled by any ; but he was' 
inferior to the meanest husbandman in his 
knowledge of the world, and his administration 
of public affairs." 

While yet a monk he wrote a “ Synopsis 
Divinorum Canonum," which was published 
in Greek and Latin in the ** Bibliotheca Juris 
Canonici Veteris " of Voellus and Justellus, 
Paris, 1661, fol., vol. ii. pp. 749 — 789. His 
will also, written during his exile, is extant 
in Greek and Latin, in the Ecclesise Grsecea 
Monumenta" of Cotelerius, Paris, 1681, 4to., 
vol. iL pp. 168 — 177. In this curious docu- 
mmit he protests against the perfidy and 
crimes of Palseologus, calling God, pd saints, 
and angels to witness that he had in no wise 
consented to them. He then enumeratesiill 
the outrages which he had himself endured 
from the emperor, but is more especially in- 
dignant at the attempts recently made by 
him to reconcile the two churches ; and con- 
cludes by anathematizing Palaeolo^s and all 
his adh^nts, and handing them over to 
Satan. 

During the reign of Andronicus, son and 
2x2 
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successor of Michael Paheolo^s, the remains 
of Arsenius were conveyed, with great pomp, 
from his place of exile to the church of Saint 
.Sophia, and thence shortly afterwards re- 
moved and deposited, at the request of a pious 
matron, in the monastery of Saint Andrew. 
(Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Pa- 
laologis ; Nicephorus Grej^ras, Byzantina 
Historia, passim; Cave, Scriptonim ^cle- 
siasticorum Historia Literana, vol. ii. pp. 
305, 306 ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. Ixii. ; 
Milner, History of the Church of Christ, 
vol. iv. 2nd edit. pp. 15, 16.) G. B. 

ARSE'NIUS, bishop of Elasso, a digni- 
tary of the Greek church, who is wortliy of 
notice from his connection with an epoch in 
the history of the church of Russia. From 
the introduction of Christianity into Russia 
in the year 992, to 1587, the church of that 
country was governed by metropolitans 
subject to foreign patriarchs; in 1587 Job, 
the first Russian pat^rch, was consecrated 
by Jeremiah II., the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and this form of government conti- 
nued till 1700, when the I'zar himself as- 
sumed the position of head of the church. 
The best account of the circumstances which 
led to the establishment of the Russian pa- 
triarchate is that given in a narrative writ- 
ten in modern Greek by Arsenius. From 
this we learn that he was in Poland at the 
time when the patriarch Jeremiah passed 
through that country on his way to Russia to 
beg assistance from the Tzar Theodore, the 
last of the line of Rurik, against the Turks, 
who had deprived him of his patriarchate, 
and for some time kept him imprisoned at 
Rhodes. Arsenius states that in rc'ply to the 
inquiries of the patriarch, how afi'airs went 
on between himself and the Poles, he replied 
that tliey were in a favourable state, but does 
.not mention what those affairs were. The 
Greek church in Poland was at that time in 
a very distracted state, some of its members 
wishing to unite with the Catholics and 
others with the Protestants. By the per- 
mission of the patriarch, Arsenius accom- 
panied him to Russia, where the Tzar Theo- 
dore, overjoyed at the arrival of so eminent 
a dimitary of the church, proposed to Jere- 
miah to remain and set up his patriarchate 
at Vladimir. The patriarch declined this 
offer, but finally consented to another pro- 
posal to appoint the then metropolitan. Job, 
to the dimity of patriarch .of all Russia. 
Arsenius details very fully the ceremonies 
which took place, and the various speeches 
that passed, but he is unfortunately less mi- 
nute on what would have been more inte- 
resting, the views of the patriarch on the 
occasion and the motives which induced him 
to consent to so important a step, wUch has 
probably exercised a considerable influence 
on the destinies of Russia. Nothing fhrther 
appears to be known of Arsenius. His 
narrative was first printed, in 1749, in the 
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first part of the catalogue of the manuscripts 
of Turin, “ Codices manuscripti Bibliothecce 
Regii Taurinensis Athenmi,” drawn up by 
Pasiiio, Rivautella, and Berta, The Romaic 
in which it is written is far fixim good, and is 
plentifully intermixed with barbarous words. 
A Latin translation is added, which was re- 
printed without the original, in 1820, by Wich- 
mann, in his “ Sammlung kleiner ^hriften.” 
(^Codices manuscripti Taurinensis Athenai,\. 
443, 468 ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graca, edi- 
tion of Harless, xi. 680 ; Entsihlopedecheshy 
Lexicon, iii. 193.) T.W. 

ARSE'NIUS, Archbishop of Monembasia 
or Malvasta, in the Morea, a distinguished 
philologist and Greek scholar. He was son 
of Michael Apostolius, and was bom towards 
the latter end of Jhe fifteenth century ; but 
whether* in some one of the cities of Italy, 
or in Candia, is not certain. He conformed 
to the Latin church, and entered into holy 
orders, but was unsuccessful in obtaining 
any considerable ecclesiastical preferment 
from Leo X., notwithstanding the partiality 
of that pontiff towards men of letters. Ar- 
senins alludes to this in the dedication of 
his Scholia upon Euripides to Pope Paul III., 
where he complains, that among the many 
cardinals created for a series of years, not 
more than one or two Greeks had been raised 
to that dignity. The manner in which he 
obtained the Archbishopric of Malvasia is 
detailed at length by Martin Cmsius in his 
** Turco Graccia." Malvasia was in the pos- 
session of the Venetians, and Arsenius arriv- 
ing at that place under their auspices and 
with the recommendation of the Pope's le- 
gate, the inhabitants were compelled to re- 
ceive him with due respect. He was at first 
a deacon: a neighbouring bishop created 
him a presbyter, and soon afterwards, with 
the assistance of two priests, who respec- 
tively assumed for the occasion the dignities 
of Metropolitans of Lacedeemon and Chris- 
tianopolis, consecrated him Archbishop of 
Malvasia. The rightfhl occupant of the see 
was compelled to abandon his residence and 
retire to the adjacent bishopric of Corona ; 
but the news of his unjust treatment reached 
the ears of Pachomius, then patriarch of 
Constantinople. He protested in vain against 
Arsenius's usurpation of the 'dignity of the 
rightfiil prelate, and at length excommuni- 
cated him. Arsenius upon this hastened to ' 
Rome to lay his complaints befbre the pope 
and cardinals ; from Rome he proceeded to 
Venice, armed with a letter from tlie pope to 
the magistracy of that city, instructing tiiem 
to enforce tlie claims of Arsenius. It is dif-. 
ficult to fix the precise date of these transac- 
tions. Arsenius was never reinstated : and 
he died, most probably at Venice, in tibe year 
1 535. It is probable that had he lived longer, 
his patron Pope Paul III. would have cre- 
ated him a cardinal. The Greeks believe 
that after his death he became a Broukolakasi 
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that is, that a daemon reanimated his corpse, 
a punishment to which those who die under 
sentence of excommunication are peculiarly 
subject. Chardon de la Rochette {Melanges 
de Critique et de Philologie), the “ Biogra- 
phic Universelle” {Suppti^nt, art. “ Arse* 
nius”), upon his authority, and otlier publi- 
cations, suppose that Arsenius was one and 
the same person with Aristobulus Aposto- 
lius, and that upon his appointment to the 
archbishopric of Malvasia, in compliance 
with the custom of the Greek church, he 
changed his name to Arsenius. But those 
who are of this opinion are bound to prove 
that such is invariably the custom with the 
Greek church, and should they succeed in 
this, it will still remain for them to combat 
the fact, that Arsenius aftef all was a member 
of the Latin church, and not tlie Greek, and 
that having acknowledged the Pope's supre- 
macy, he was smuggled into his archbishopric 
by the Venetians, and maintained in it by 
their authority; the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople protesting all along against his usurp- 
ation, and finally excommunicating him, as 
has been above shown. But the strongest 
point in favour of their supposition, which 
these writers leave untouched, is the circum- 
stance that Aristobulus Apostolius, in his 
preface to the “ Galeomyomachia,” promised 
to publish a collection of proverbs made by 
his father Michael, and that this very work 
was afterwards published with a dedication 
to Iveo X. by Arsenius, Archbishop of Mal- 
vasia. Still, however, it would be rash to 
conclude that, when this publication, bearing 
the name of Arsenius, made its appearance, 
it was the fulfilment of the promise pre- 
viously made by Aristobulus, and that he 
and Arsenius were the same person. Aris- 
tobulus may have died, or circumstances 
may have hindered his publishing the work ; 
but his brother Arsenius was fully as much 
interested in the publication of his father’s 
MS.; his name appears as the editor, and 
in the absence of mrther evidence we must 
believe that they were not the same indi- 
vidual, but two sons of Michael Apostolius. 

Arsenius was a good scholar, although his 
literary labours were not very extensive. 
He edited his father’s collection of Greek 
Apophthegmata, with a dedication, in Greek, 
to liCO X. This edition bears no imprint, 
but it was most probably published at Rome 
in the year 1520 or 1521. For an account 
of the nature of this work see the article 
Apostolius, M. He also edited a collec- 
tion of Greek Scholia u^n several tragedies 
of Euripides, with a dedication, in Greek, to 
Pojpe Paul III, Venice, Junt^ 1534, 8vo. 
This is his most important work, and is a 
compilation from various MSS. which he 
found in Crete, Venice, and Florence. It 
was afterwards incorporated with an edition 
of Euripides published at Basil in the year 
1544. He also edited Manuel Philcs, 
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^rixoi 'lafifiiKol IhiSrTiros (“ Iambi(^ 

verses upon the properties of animals”), Ve- 
nice, 1533, small 8vo. He also formed a 
collection of short philosophical treatises by 
Michael Psellus and others, which was 
printed at Paris, in Greek and Latin, 1541, 
small 8vo. (Crusius, Tvrco-Grttcia Libri 
OctOf 146 — 151; Guillet, Lacifd^mone Anci- 
enne et Nouvelle, pt. ii. 585, 586 ; Hodius, 
De Greeds illustrious, 318 — 320 ; Chardon de 
la Rochette, Mdamjes de Critique et de Phi- 
lologie, vol. i. 238, 239.) G. B. 

ARSE'NIUS, SAINT (’O &ytos*Aper4ytos), 
was bom at Rome, of a patrician family, in 
A.D. 354 or 355. He was distinguished 
for his piety and his acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin literature, and at the re- 
commendation of Pope Damasus, was ap- 
pointed by the emperor Theodosius I. to he 
tutor to his sou Arcadius, then aged six 
years. He arrived aLConstantinople in the 
year 383, and was refllved with all possible 
marks of respect by the emperor, who raised 
him to the rank of senator, and conferred upon 
him various distinctions, among which his 
monkish biographers speak of a magnificent 
retinue of one hundred slaves appointed to 
attend his person. It is generally stated that 
Arsenius had been admitted into holy orders 
before receiving this appointment in the 
court of Theodosius ; but the compiler of his 
Life, in the “ Acta Sanctorum,” discredits tliis 
statement. This writer also does not wniple 
to apply to Bayle the epithets of sciolist and 
hypercritic, because in his notice of our saint 
he makes a great parade in correcting pre- 
vious biographers, who say that Arsenius was 
tutor to the two sons of Theodosius, that is, 
to Honorius as well as Arcadius ; forgetting, 
he says, that Honorius was not boni till a 
year afterwards. But Arsenius remained for 
eleven years in tlic court of Constantinople, 
and it is not at all improbable that he had 
the education of both princes, notwithstand- 
ing that Honorius would not for some time 
need his instruction. Arsenius, by a diligent 
and conscientious discharge of his duties, 
soon won the favour of the emperor, but did 
not succeed so well in conciliating the affec- 
tions of his pupil. That young prince was 
haughty and ill-disposed to receive the in- 
struction of his preceptor, although urged 
by the emperor’s example to treat him with 
becoming revejence. [Arcadius.] Whether 
Arsenius, after the practical reproof of his 
father, experienced such indignities from his 
pupils, that he chose rather to abandon his 
post than any longer endure them, or whe- 
ther he was merely actuated by a secret 
longing for retirement, it is not important to 
consider. The story that he one day admi- 
nistered a severe corporal chastisement to 
Arcadius, which so irritated the young prince, 
that Arsenius only narrowly escaped his 
vengeance by a liasty flight, is altogether ab- 
surd and incredible, and will be sufficiently 
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refitted bjr observing that#Arcadius was at 
the time sixteen years of age, and was already 
associated writh his father in the empire. 
Whatever may have been the cause, Arse- 
nius secretly withdrew from the palace, in 
the year 394, and sailing to Alexandria, tra- 
velled thence to the desert of Scethis or Sci- 
tis in Libya, where he associated himself 
with a company of monks, distinguishing 
himself bjy^ his rigid monastic observances, 
and earning his future title of Saint by 
ascetic niety and zeal. The emperor The^ 
dosius fruitlessly endeavoured to discover his 
retreat : Arcadius some years afterwards was 
more successful, but his entreaties could not 
prevwl upon the holy anchorite to exchange 
his solitude for the luxuries of Constanti- 
nople. He remained for forty years at 
Scethis, when an irruption of barbarians 
in the year 434 compelled him to abandon 
his retreat and retire to Troy, in Egypt, 
near Memphis. HerdlUie spent the next ten 
years of his life, in monastic seclusion as be- 
fore. He next lived for three years at Ca- 
nopic, near Alexandria, but returned again 
to Troy, where he died in the year 449, at 
the advanced age of 95. 

Arsenius has been frequently quoted by 
monkish writers as a model of ascetic piety, 
second onlv to the famous monk St. Antony. 
Many of his sayings, and many anecdotes 
respecting him, arc preserved in and among 
the Apophthegmata Patrum, in the “Ec- 
clesias Gnecm Monumenta,” vol. i., Paris, 
1681, of Cotelerius, 4to., and also in Gallandi’s 
** Bibliotheca Patrum,” vol. vii., Venice, 1770, 
fol. In this latter publication there is also ex- 
tant in Greek and Latin a short exhortation 
to the monks, which is also in Combefis' “ Bi- 
bliothectc GrjBcorum Patrum Auctarium No- 
vissimum,” pt. i., Paris, 1672, fol. His me- 
mory is celebrated by the Greek Church on 
the 8th of May, ana by the Latins on the 
19th of July. (Cave, Scriptormn Eccle»ias' 
ticorum Historia Liierariaf vol. i., pp. 278, 
279 ; Dictionnaire Historique et Cri- 

tique, fifth edition, vol. i., pp. 353, 354 ; Su- 
rius, De probatis Sanctorum HistoriU, tom. 
iv., pp. 250 — ^263 ; Acta Sanctorum Julii, tom. 
iv., pp. 605—631.) G.B. 

ARSES, NARSES, or OARSES ('Aparis, 
Vdp<rris, or ’Odpinjs), the youngest son of Ax- 
taxerxes Ochus. After the eunuch Bagoas 
had poisoned Ochus, he placed Arses on the 
t^ne, B.C. 339, and then, IHth tlie view 
of having the young prince under his own 
power, caused ms brothers to be put to death. 
It woiild seem, however, that one of them, 
named Bisthanes, escaped (Arrian, Anabasis^ 
iii. 1 9). Arses was indicant at these proceed- 
ings, and Bagoas, perceiving that he intended 
to be revenged upon himself, caused him and 
his children to be murder^, in the third 
year of his rei^. With the exception of 
Bistiumes, who u supposed to have escaped 
the fiite of his brothers, the royal house of 
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Persia thus became extinct, and Darius Co- 
doraannus was raised to the vacant throne. 
(Diodorus, xvii. 5 ; Strabo, xv. p. 736 ; Ar- 
rian, Anabasis f ii. 14.) R. W — ^n. 

ARSHENEVSKY, BASIL KONDRA- 
TEVITCH, professor in ordinary of pure 
mathematics in the university of Moscow, 
was bom in 1758, at Kiev, where he was 
educated until he entered Ae Moscow mii- 
versity in 1774. There he applied himself 
more particularly to mathematical studies 
under Anitchkov and Rost ; after which he 
was appointed principal teacher of arithmetic 
at the gymnasium, and also discharged the 
office of translator to the University Confe- 
rence. In 1785 he was raised to “ Master of 
philosophy and the liberal arts next suc- 
cessively to the rank of adjunct, and of pro- 
fessor extraordinary in the faculty of mathe- 
matics, on the death of Anitchkov in 1788 ; 
and ultimately to the professorship in ordi- 
nary, in 1804. He died January 27th (o.s.), 
1808. 

Only two pieces by him have been printed 
— discourses delivered by him before the 
university: the first in 1794, “O Natchalss, 
Sviazi, i vsaimom posobii Matematitcheskikh 
Nauk,” &c. (“ On the progress of Mathema^ 
tical Studies, their mutu^ connection with 
each other, and their serviceableness”); tiie 
other, in 1802, ** O Sviazi tcliistoi Matema>tiki 
s* Phisikom” (“ On the connection between 
Pure Mathematics and Physics”). (Snige- 
reve, Slovar Jiushikh Pisatelei j EntsiMo- 
pedecheshu Lexicon.') W. H. L. 

^ARSIlI' (the heavenly or sublime), a 
distinguished Turkish poet, whose ori^nal 
name was Chakf, was born at Yeni-baz&r in 
Rumelia. He was a disciple of M’ama-zade, 
who has made himself a name in Turkish 
literature by his witty charades. ’Arsb/, 
who lived m the teti& century a.h. (the 
sixteenth of our sera), wrote many chrono- 
gmms, which are distinguished by the inge- 
nious manner in which the author shows 
dates in words, without forcing either the 
style or the meaning. Baron Hammer, who 
gives some of them in a German translation, 
says that one of his finest chronograms is 
that which he wrote on the appointment of 
Mustafa Pasha, who afterwards commanded 
at the siege of Maltt^ to the “ grand-vizir- 
ship” by Sultan Soliman II., in a. h. 964 
(a.d. 1556). Mustafa Pasha, however, was 
never grand-vizfr, although this dignity was 
promised to him by Selun, the son and suc- 
cessor of Soliman II., as early as 1556, ten 
years before the death of Soliman. 'Arshf 
died in a.h. 978 (a.d. 1570). (Hammer, 
Geschichte der OsmanUchen DicfUhunstt vol. 
ii. p. 335.) W. P. 

ARSILLI, FRANCESCO, bom at Sinl- 
gaglia, was a physician at Rome for many 
years, and diea in his native town at the age 
of seventy, in or soon after the year 15404 
He was an esteemed member of literary 
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sodety in Romo during the pontificate of 
lieo X. ; but his friend Paulas Jovius de- 
scribes him as a man of reserved and inde- 
pendent temper, who neither sought nor ob- 
tained the patronage of the great; and an 
indifference to literary fame is proved by 
the fact that he allowed his many Latin 
poems, with onl^ one exception, to remain 
unpublished. His published poem has little 
poetical merit, but furnishes many interest- 
ing notices, some of them uni(^ue, in the lite- 
rary history of his time. It is* a descriptive 
catmogue of the persons who wrote verses 
in Rome during the author’s residence there, 
which is woven into a composition of seven 
hundred and fifty-four lines in Latin elegiac 
verse, entitled ** De Poetis Urbaiiis.’* It 
first appeared, in an incomplete state, in the 
“Coryciana,” Rome, 1524, 4to., a collection 
(now very rare) of poems written in honour 
of the dedication of a chapel in Sant* Agos- 
tino by a German named Johann Goritz 
(Janus Corycius), who was a Roman judge, 
and was noted for his hospitality to men of 
letters. The poem was a^in published in 
Tiraboschi’s great work, in its complete state, 
and with the author’s key to the names. .1*1 
was printed, for the third time, after Tira- 
boschi’s text, in Roscoe’s “ Leo X.” (Tira- 
boschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiam, ed. 
1787-94, vii. 143, 1352-54, 1651-72; Roscoe, 
Life of Leo X, vol. iii. chap. 17, and Appen- 
dix; Mazzuchelli, Scrittorx d' Italia,) W. S. 

ARSI'NOE (*Apcrw67f)f a female name con- 
nected with the Greek dynasty of Egypt. 

Arsinoe was the mother of Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, who was the first Greek king 
of Egypt. [Ptolemy I.] 

Arsinoe, the daughter of Ptolemy I., king 
of Egypt, and of his wife Berenice, was born 
about B.c. 316. She was married (b.c. 300) 
to Lysimachus, king of Thrace, who was 
then an old man. The marriage of Lysi- 
machus and Arsinoe was preceded by the 
separation of Lysimachus from^ his wife 
Amastris; who left him at Sardis, and re- 
turned to the administration of her own do- 
minions. After the murder of Amastris, 
Arsinoe, by her influence over her aged 
husband, obtained from him a grant of He- 
racleia, and other cities, which bad belonged 
to Amastris. [Amastris.] 

Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, was mar- 
ried to Lysandra, the daughter of Ptolemy I. 
and Eurydice, and the hmf-sister of Arsinoe. 
The date of this marriage* of Agathocles is 
uncertain, but it was probably after the mar- 
riage of Lyramachus, and about b.c. ,291. 
Pausanias (i. 9.) places the marriage of Aga- 
thocles and Ly^dra after the expedition of 
Lysimachus against the Getse (b.c. 292); 
and yet, in another passa^, he says (i. 10) 
that Agathocles had already several children 
by L3rsandra, before Lysimachus married 
Arsinoe. Ar^noe, who wished to secure the 
succession to her own children, or, according 
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to a scandalous story, disappointed in not 
finding Agathocles return her proffered affec- 
tion, prejudiced Lysimachus against bis son, 
who was thrown into prison % his father, 
where he was murdered (b.c. 284) by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, the half-brother of Arsinoe. Ly- 
sandra, with her children, and Alexander, 
her husband’s brother, fled to Seleucus, in 
Asia. A war ensued between Seleucus and 
Lysimachus, and Lysimachus lost his life in 
battle on the borders of Cilicia (b.c. 281). 
After her husband’s death Arsinoe fled to 
Ephesus, but, finding herself in danger there, 
she made her escape in disguise, and reached 
Cassandria in Macedonia, with her children. 
Seleucus took possession of the kingdom of 
Lysimachus, but after a few months he was 
assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, who thus 
became king of Thrace (b.c. 280). To get 
possession of Cassandria, Ceraunus made pro- 
posals of marriage to Arsinoe, which she 
accepted, and admitted him into the town. 
In violation of his solemn oath, as soon as he 
entered the town Ceraunus put to death the 
two younger sons of Arsinoe, who were with 
her. The fate of her eldest son Ptolemy is 
not known. The mother escaped to the 
sacred island of Samotlirace, and thence to 
Alexandria in Egypt, where she became the 
wife of her own brother, Ptolemy II., called 
Philadelphus. This was the first instance of 
the Greek kings of Egypt marrying their 
sisters, a practice which prevailed among the 
Egyptians (Diodorus, i. 27), though it was 
foreign to Greek usages. Arsinoe had no 
children by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who sur- 
vived her. 

If we may judge from the medals of Arsi- 
noe, she h^ great personal beauty. On a 
gold medal in the British Museum she is re- 
presented with a diadem and a veil, which 
partially covers her head, and falls down on 
her shoulders. On the reverse is an inscrip- 
tion which shows her matrimonial relation- 
ship to her brother {Apcrivoris 
and a double horn filled with fruit. Such a 
cup was placed in the left hand of the statues 
of Arsinoe (Athemeus, p. 497, ed. Casaub.) 
Rosellini (Plate xxiv. Nos. 34, 36) has given 
Ae coloured full-length figures of Ptolemy 
II. Philadelphus, and his wife Arsinoe, from 
the sanctuary of the temple of Philie; but 
this Arsinoe bears no resemblance to the 
Arsinoe of the medal. But another plate 
(xx. No. 68) contains a portrait which is con- 
sidered to be the same Arsinoe, and this bears 
a striking resemblance to the Arsinoe of the 
medal, and it is equal to it both in beauty and 
execution. The E^ptian portraits are in 
profile, like the head on the med^. It does 
not appear how we can determine whether 
the heim on the medal and that of the Egyp- 
tian portrait represent the Arsinoe who was 
^e ^t wife of Philadelphus, or his sister. 
(Rasche, Lexic, Bei Numariee ; Library tf 
Entertaining Knowledge^ Egyptian Antiqui* 
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ties, ii. p. 89, by the author of this artide.) 
Ptolemy employed the architect Dinochares, 
or Dinocrates (Pliny, xxxiv. 42, and Har- 
duin*8 note), to erect at Alexandria a temple 
in honour of Arsinoe, the roof of which was 
to be arched with loadstone, so that the statue 
of Arsinoe, made of iron, might be suspended 
midway between the floor and the roof. The 
death of Ptolemy and of his architect stopped 
the design. One of the divisions {y6fJLoi) of 
Egypt was called Arsinoites, from the name 
of this queen. Strabo (p. 4C0, cd. Casaub.) 
says that Arsinoe founded a city Arsinoe on 
the river Achelous in iEtolia. Her husband 
Lysimachus also called the city of Ephesus 
by her name. 

Some modem writers have not perceived 
the identity of Arsinoe the wife of Lysima- 
chus, and Arsinoe the sister of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, though there can hardly be any 
doubt of it. (Justin, lib. xvii. xxiv. ; Mem- 
non, apud Photium, Cod. 224.) 

Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, Idng 
of Thrace, married Ptolemy II. Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, by whom she had 
Ptolemy, afterwards king Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, Lysimachus, and Berenice. Ptolemy 
banished her to Coptos, or to some place 
in the Thehaid, on the charge of plotting 
agamst him, and married his own sister 
Arsinoe. {Schol. Theocr. xvii. 128.) The 
expression in Pausanias (i. 7) is somewhat 
ambiguous ; it might mean that this Arsinoe 
was me second wife of Philadelphus. 

Arsinoe, the wife of Magas, king of Gy- 
rene. Magas was the half-brother of Ptolemy 
II. Philadelphus, to whose son he promised 
his daughter Berenice in marriage, for the 
purpose of ending the war between them. 
Magas died before the marriage, and Arsinoe, 
not liking the Egyptian match, sent for 
Demetrius, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
to come and marry her daughter. But 
Demetrius soon transferred his aflfections 
from the daughter to his mother-in-law 
(socrus), from which expression we may 
perhaps conclude that Justin means to say 
that the marriage with Berenice was con- 
summated. However this may be, Demetrius 
carried on his commerce with Arsinoe till he 
was murdered in her bedchamber. (Justin, 
xxvi. 3.) Niebuhr conjectured that the wife 
of Mamis was the wife of Ptolemy II. 
Philaddphus, whom he banished ; but there 
is no direct evidence to support this con- 
jecture. (See Schlosseris note, Universal^- 
HistorUche Uebersicht, ii. 1, p. 50.) 

Arsinoe, a daughter of Ptolemy III. 
Euergetes, married her brother Ptolemy IV. 
Phllopator. This queen, who is called 
Arsinoe by Polybius, appears to be the same 
as the Eurydice of Justin (xxx. 1). §he 
was the mother of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. 
Arsinoe accompanied her husband to the 
battle of Raphia(B.c. 217), in which Ptolemy 
defeated Antiochus III. the Great. Sosibius, 
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who had been the agent of the king* in com- 
mitting several murders, effected also the 
death of Arsinoe, who had been supplanted 
in the king's aflections by Agathoclea. [Aoa- 
THOCLEA.J Ptolemy Philopator died b.c. 206, 
leaving his son Epiphanes five years of age. 
Arsinoe, therefore, was not put to death be- 
fore B.c. 210 ; and this agrees with the state- 
ment in Livy (xxvii. 4), for lAvy^s Cleo- 
patra appears to be Arsinoe. There is a gold 
medal of this Arsinoe, which contains on the 
reverse a cornucopia and the inscription 
ApffwoTis ^tKovaropos : on the obverse is the 
head of Arsinoe. (Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ; 
Rasche, Leric. Kei Numarice.') 

Arsinoe, the youngest daughter of 
Ptolemy XI. Auletes, and the sister of Bere- 
nice and Cleopatra. During the siege of 
Alexandria by C. Julius Caisar, b.c. 48, Arsi- 
noe quarrelled with Achillas, who commanded 
the Egyptian veteran forces, and was aiming 
at the supreme power, and caused him to be 
assassinated by the eunuch Ganymedes. 
Upon this Arsinoe assumed the sovereignty, 
and the command of the forces was given to 
Ganymedes. Her brother, the younger 
Ptolemy, was then in the hands of Caesar, 
who, after taking Alexandria, gave the 
kingdom to Cleopatra and this Ptolemy. 
The other brother Ptolemy had been 
drowned in the Nile b.c. 48, while flying 
from Cmsar's forces. Arsinoe was carried 
to Home, and exhibited in Caesar’s triumph, 
in chains. The people of Rome looked 
with compassion on the captive queen, and 
she was let loose after the triumph, out of 
consideration to Ptolemy and Cleopatra. 
After the battle of Philippi, b.c. 41, she 
was at Miletus, where she was put to death 
by the order of M. Antonins, who was then 
in Asia Minor, and at the request of her 
sister Cleopatra, though she had taken re- 
ftige in the temple of Artemis I/Jucophryne. 
According to Dion Cassius (xlviij. 24) and 
Josephus {Jewish Antiq. xv. 4), Arsinoe was 
murdered at Ephesus, where she had taken 
refuge in the temple of Artemis (Diana). 
(Cfiesar, Bell. Civ. lii. 112, Bell. Alex. 4, 33 ; 
Dion Cassius, xlii. 39, 43, 44, xliii. 19 ; Ap- 
pian. Bell. Civ. v. 9.) G. L. 

ARTABA'NUS. [Darius.] 

ARTABA'NUS of Parthia. [Ar- 

SACKS.] 

ARTABA'NUS. [Xerxes.] 

ARTABASDES, ARTABASDUS, or 
ARTABAZES. ‘ [Artavasdes.] 

ARTABA'ZUS (’Aprd/Safos), a Median. 
According to Xenophon he formed a ro- 
mantic attachment to Cyrus the elder, pre- 
tending to be his relation, and continued 
faithful to him in all his fortunes. He was 
accordingly employed by Cyrus in matters of 
delicacy and difficulty, and rewarded for his 
services and attachment with various offices 
and presents. (Xenophon, Cyropadia, i. 4, iv. 

1, V. 1, vi. 1, 3, vii. .6, viii. 3> 4.) R. W— 
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ARTABA'ZUS CAprdfia(o5)f the son of 
Pharnaces, a distinguished Persian, \('ho 
commanded one of the divisions of the 
army with which Xerxes invaded Greece, 
B,c. 480, and who was very highly es- 
teemed by that monarch. On the retreat 
of Xerxes from Greece, Artabazus escorted 
him with 60,000 men as far as the Hellespont, 
and then marched back to the isthmus of Pal- 
lene. Finding that Potideea and other, towns 
of Pallene had revolted from Xerxes, he re- 
solved to reduce them, and he accordingly 
laid siege to Potidsea. As, however, he also 
suspected the fidelity pf th$ Olynthians, he 
first of all took their town, and, after mas- 
sacring the inhabitants, put it into the pos- 
session of the Chalcidians. He then prosecuted 
the siege of Potidma with vigour, and endea- 
voured to take . it by intriguing with the 
generals of some of the allies of the city. 
The plot was discovered and frustrated, but 
Artabazus still continued the siege for three 
months. At last the city was nearly taken, 
in cons^uence of a remarkable ebb of the 
sea, which enabled the Persian troops to ad- 
vance by land under the walls of the town, 
with the view of surrounding it, by getting 
within the isthmus of Pallene. Two-thirds 
of them had already passed, when they were 
surprised by the returning waters, which rose 
to a greater height than had ever been known 
before. The Persian troops were then partly 
overwhelmed by the sea, and partly mas- 
sacred by the Potidseans, who sallied out of 
the town in boats. Artabazus thereupon with- 
drew, with the remnant of his army, to join 
Mardonius, the comraander-in-chief of the 
Persians in Thessaly. On the eve of the 
battle of Plataea, n.c. 479, Artabazus endea- 
voured to dissuade Mardonius from a general 
engagement with the Greeks, advising him 
to march to Thebes, where the Persians had 
plenty of stores and fodder, and remain quiet 
there, awaiting the effect of a judicious dis- 
tribution of Persian gold among the lead- 
ing men of the difterent Grecian states. 
Mardonius was too impatient to follow this 
politic advice, and, after the defeat at Platma, 
Artabazus fled, with 40,000 men, through 
the north of Greece to Byzantium, where he 
crossed the Bosporus into Asia, having lost 
a great portion of his troops by the attacks of 
the Thracians, and the privation and fatigues 
of a hasty flight. He was afterwards em- 
ployed (b.c,^ 71 ) to conduct the negociations 
between Xerxes and Pausanias, when the 

of Persia. This is the last service m whic^ 
we read of his being employed. (Herodotus, 
vii. 66, viii. 126—130, ix. 41, 89; Dio^ 
dorus, xi. 31, 33, 44; Thucydides, i. 129.) 

R. W— n. 

ARTABA'ZUS (’AprdiSa^br), a general 
of Artaxerxes I., king of Persia, who, in 
conjunction with Megabyzus, was sent to 
Egypt to suppress the revolt of the Egyp- i 
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tians under Inarus (n.c. 460). They ad- 
vanced with a large force as far as Mem- 
I)hi8, and were successftil against the Egyp- 
tians and their Athenian allies. In n.c. 
449 Artabazus commanded the Persian fleet 
against the Athenians, and was defeated by 
them near Cyprus. (Thucydides, i. 109; 
Diodorus, xi. 74, 77, xii. 4.) R. W— n. 

ARTABA'ZUS (*ApTdfia(os')t a Persian 
general employed by iWtaxerxes II. against 
the revolted satraps of the empire. He 
was defeated by the skill and bravery 
of Datames, satrap of Cappadocia, against 
whom he was sent, about n.c. 362. In 
the reign of Artaxerxes III., Artabazus was 
himself one of the satraps of Asia, Minor, 
but in B.c. 3.56 he threw off his allegiance to 
the king, and was consequently involved in a 
war with him. With the help of the Athenian 
Chares, whom he rewardea very lil)erally, 
and afterwards of .5000 Theban auxiliaries 
under the command of Pammenes, Artabazus 
maintained himself for some time against 
forces superior in number, and gained more 
than one victory. Subsequently, by threaten- 
ing Athens, and subsidizing Thebes, Arta- 
xerxes succeeded in detaching his Grecian 
allies from Artabazus, and he was then defeat- 
ed by tlie king’s general Autophradates, and 
taken prisoner. Artabazus had also been 
assisU'd in his enterprise by the Rhodians 
Mentor and Memnon, whose sister he had 
married, probably with the view of strength- 
ening himself by the connection. It would 
appear from Demosthenes (c. Aristae, p. 671), 
that, with the ussist^pce of the Athenian 
Charidemus, his two brcthers-in-law con- 
tinued to maintain themselves after Arta- 
bazus was taken prisoner, and that he was 
ultimately released. For some reason, how- 
ever, perhaps in consequence of having 
commenced, a second revolt, Artabazus 
was compelled to fly from Asia, with his 
brother-in-law Memnon and ‘ his whole 
family, and to take refuge at the court of 
Philip, king of Macedon. By a remarkable 
revolution of fortune. Mentor was reconciled 
to the king, and having entered his service, 
rendered him valuable assistance in reducing 
the revolted province of Egypt, B.c. 34.5. 
(Thirlwall, History of Greece^ vi. 145.) For 
this he wps rewarded with other honours, 
and the satrapy of the western coast of Asia, 
and having availed himself of his influent 
with the king to obtain tlie pardon of his 
brother and brother-in-law, he sent for both 
of them and their families to Asia, and ad- 
vanced the eleven sons of Artabazus to high 
military commands. In the reign of Darius 
Codomannus, the successor of Artaxerxes III., 
Artabazus distin^ished himself for his loy- 
alty to his sovereign, of whom he seems to 
have been a personal friend. He was present 
at tlio battle of Arbela, and afterwards accom- 
panied Darius in his flight, with the most 
devoted constancy. After his death. Aria- 
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basuft, 'With three of his sons, submitted to 
Alexander, who honoured his loyalty with 
the most delicate and considerate attentions, 
and rewarded him with the satrapy of Bactria. 
This he retained till his advanced age (nearly 
one hundred years) compelled him to resign 
his satrapy (b.c. 328), which was given to 
Clitus, and he himself was dismiss^ to an 
honourable retirement. Of his ten daughters, 
one, Barsine, was tlte mother of Heracles, 
by Alexander ; a second, Artocama, was mar- 
ried to Ptolemy I., king of Egypt ; a third, 
Artonis, to Eumenes. (Diodorus, xv. 91, xvi. 
22, 34, 52; Stiubo, xii. 578; Curtius, iii. 
13, V. 9, 12, vii. 3, 5, viii. 1 ; Arrian, Aimr 
hcisisy iii. 23, 29, vii. 4 ; Thirlwall, History 
of Greece, v. 236, 329, vi. 135.) R. W— n. 

AKTACHi^ES (*Aj^axal»?s), a Persian, 
superintended the dig^ng of the canal across 
the low neck of land which unites the moun- 
tmn peninsula of Athos to the mainland. This 
canal was commenced by order of Xerxes, 
before his invasion of Greece (b.c. 480), in 
order that his fleet might not be exposed to 
the dangerous passage round the headland of 
the peninsula, which had ruined the Persian 
fleet under Mardonius, b.c. 492. The course 
of the canal can still be traced. While 
Xerxes was with his army at Acanthus, near 
the canal, Artachmes died. He had a splendid 
funeral, and the whole army raised a mound 
to his honour. He was, says Herodotus, of 
the royal family of the Achsemenidse, the 
tallest man among all the Persians, and had 
the loudest voice that ever man was known 
to have. The people of Acanthus sacrificed 
to Artachsees as a hero (fipws). Lieutenant 
Wolfe, in an original communication to the 
“ Penny Cyclopajdia” (Art. Athos), describes 
a remarkable mound, situated about one mile 
and a half westward of the north end of the 
canal of Xerxes, and forming a kind of na- 
tural citadel. It seems probable that this is 
the mound of Artachsees, described by Hero- 
dotus. (Herodotus, vii. 22, 117; Penny 
Cyclop., Art. “ Athos ;” Classical Mtiseum, 
A.rt. “ Ou the Canal of Xerxes,” No. 1, p, 83, 
by the author of tliis article.) G. L. 

ARTAGA'LIS, the name of a physician 
several times quoted by Rhazes, is pro- 
bably the same person as Artaganis, that is, 
Archigenes. (Rhazes, Contin. lib. v. cap. 2.) 

W. A. G. 

ARTAGA'NIS, the name of a physician, 
whose work “ On Chronic Diseases ” (“ De 
Morbis Diutumis ”) is quoted by Rhazes, is 
probably the same person as Arcaganis, that 
ui, Archigenes, who is known to have written 
a work on that subject. The corruption of 
the name has arisen from the similarity of 
the two Arabic letters Ta and K(f, (Rhazes, 
Contin. lib. vi. cap. 2.) W. A. G. 

ARTALDUS. [Artaud.] 

A'RTALE, GIUSEPPE, i^as bom at 
Mazara, a town of Sicily, in the year 1628. 
He entered the army at the age of fifteen 
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years, and rendered himself conspicuous by 
his bravery. He was made captain of the 
guard to the palatine Ernest of Brunswick 
and Luneburg, and was highly est^med by 
the emperor Leopold. He distinguish^ 
himself m the defence of Candia against the 
Turks, and was made a knight of the Con« 
stantine order of St. George, with permission 
to add the imperial eagle, or eagle with two 
heads, to his family arms. As a swordfih 
man he was unrivalled, and was commonly 
known by the appellation of ** the sanguinary 
knight,” conferred upon him for his success 
as a well-practised duellist He died at 
Naples, on the 11th of February, 1679, worn 
out by excess. His works are; — 1. “Dell* 
Enciclopedia Poetica parte prima,** Perugia, 
1658, 8vo. ; Venice, 1660 and 1664, 12mo. 
2. “Dell* Enciclopedia parte seconda; ov- 
vero, la Guerra fra i vivi e morti, Tragedia 
di lieta fine; e 11 Cor di Marte, historia 
favoleggiata,** Venice, 1660, 12mo.; the 
fifth edition was published at Naples, 1679, 
12mo. 3. “Dell* Enciclopedia parte terza; 
ovvero, FAlloro fruttuoso,** Naples, 1679, 
12mo. 4. “La Pasife; ovvero, L*Impos- 

sibile fatto Possibile, Dramma per Musica,*’ 
Venice, 1661, 12mo. 5. “ La Bellezza atter- 
rata: Elegia in occasione del Contagio di 
Napoli, r anno 1646,** Venice, 1661, l2mo. 
Artale was a member of the principal aca- 
demics of Italy, and enjoyed considerable 
reputation as a poet. (Mongitore, Bibliotheca 
Stcula, 371, 372 ; Ortolani, Biogrqfia degli 
nomini illustri della Sicilia, iii.) J. W. J. 

ARTAPHERNES {*Afyrcul>4pvris), a son of 
Hystaspes, and half-brother of Darius Hy- 
staspis, by whom he was appointed (b.c. 506) 
satrap of the Asiatic coast of tlie iEgean, ana 
other parts of Asia Minor, with Sardis for his 
capital. His situation brought him into con- 
tact with the Greeks, with whom he had 
several transactions. The first we read of 
was with the Athenians. In b.c. 5Q5, being 
threatened with an invasion by the Spartans, 
they sent ambassadors to him at Sardis, solicit- 
ing his aid. This be consented to grant, on 
condition of being presented with earth and 
water, the usual signs of submission to the 
Persian supremacy. To this the envoys 
agreed ; but their concession was repudiate 
on their return home. Again, when Hippias, 
the Athenian tyrant, after his expulsion from 
Athens, took refiige in Asia Minor, he endea- 
voured to prevail upon Artapheriies to ^ect 
his restoration. The Athenians, hearing of 
this, sent an embassy to deprecate the inter- 
ference of the satrap, but they were ordered, 
“ if they wished to be safe,** to receive Hippias 
again. They refiised to do so, and the re- 
fusal being tantamount to a declaration of 
hostility, they resolved to prepare for the 
worst. Circumstances soon occurred whidi 
showed their resolution. In b.c. 501, Aris- 
tagoras, the governor of Miletus in Ionia 
[Aristaoora^, offered Artaphemes upon 
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certain conditions to reduce the island of 
Naxos under the Persian rule. Artaphemes 
closed Mrith the offer, and performed more 
than his part of the contract ; but the scheme 
fstiled, and Aristagoi^ being unable to fulfil 
his promises, and stimulated % a conununi- 
cation from his cousin Histiseus, then with 
Darius at Susa, excited the lonians to revolt, 
and solicited the aid of the Athenians, which 
they readily granted, and sent him twenty 
ships. In B.C. 499 the lonians and their 
allies invaded Lydia, and unexpectedly at- 
tacked Sardis. Artaphemes was obliged to 
throw himself into the citadel, and the town 
was pillaged and burnt (b.g. 499). The 
insurants, however, soon retreated, being 
afraid lest all the Persian troops of the pro- 
vince should be brought against them. On 
their retreat th^ were overtaken and de- 
feated by the Persian generals, and the 
Athenians soon afterwards abandoned their 
friends altogether. The Persian ^nerals 
then employed themselves in suppressing the 
revolt, and Artaphemes and Otanes reduced 
the insurgent cities in Ionia and ^Eolis. In 
the mean time Darius had charged HistisDus 
with being a party to the revolt ; but Histiseus 
so fiir imposed upon him as not only to satisfy 
him of his own innocence, but also to prevail 
upon him to send him to Ionia to put down 
the insurgents. Artaphemes was not so easily 
deceived, and plainly told Histiseus, on his 
arrival at Sardis (n.c. 496), what he thought 
of the matter. ** Aristagoras,” said he to 
him, ** put the shoe on, but it was your 
stitching.'' Histiieus then fied from Sardis, 
but still kept up a correspondence with some 
Persians there who were friendly to his views. 
This was intercepted, and Artaphemes ac- 
cordingly put them to death (n.c. 495). 
Histiseus himself was subsequently taken 
prisoner, and carried to Artaphemes, who 
instantly ordered him to be crucified, and 
sent his head to Darius, who blamed the 
satrap for his hasfy vengeance. 

After the termination of the war, and the 
restoration of tranquillity, Artaphemes set 
about the regulation of the conquered country, 
and, as Herodotus (vi. 42) tells us, “ did 
many very useful thin^ for Ionia.” He 
sent for the deputies of the different cities to 
Sardis, and compelled them to enter into 
treaties, by which their respective communi- 
ties were bound to submit their differences to 
a legal decision, and to abstain from plunder- 
ing one another. He also settled the amount 
of the tribute which they were severally to 
pay, and his apportionment remained in, force 
till the time of Herodotus, who informs us 
that the quotas of the different states were 
nearly the same as they had paid before the 
revolt. In the following year Artaphemes 
was superseded in his satrapy by Mardonius, 
and it would appear that he di^ very soon 
afterwards. (Herodotus, v. 2.5, 30—32^ 73, 
100—123, vi. i. 42; Thirlwall, Hiatory ^ 
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GreecSf cap. xiv. ; compare Aristaqoras } 
Hippias ; Histiseus.) R. W — ^n. 

ARTAPHERNES (’Aproi^^pin^s), a son 
of the former. In n.c. 490 he was ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with Datis, to the 
command of the forces which his uncle 
Darius, king of Persia, sent to punish Athens, 
and Eretria in Euboea, for the mrt they had 
taken in the Ionian revolt. On their way 
they reduced Naxos, and several other islands 
of the .£gean, and afterwards succeeded in 
taking the towns of Carystus and Eretria in 
Euboea. The Persian troops then landed 
at Marathon, where they were defoated 
(b.c. 490), whereupon Datis and Artapher- 
nes returned to Asia. In this expedition 
Datis seems to have had the chief command, 
although Artaphemes was joined witli him. 
When Xerxes invaded Greece, in b.c. 480, 
Artaphemes had the command of the Lydians 
and Mysians. (Herodotus, vi. 94, 116, vii. 10, 
62, 74; iEschylns, Persfl?, 21.) R. W — ^n. 

ARTAPHERNES (^Apra^^pirris), a Per- 
sian, sent (b.c. 425) by Artaxerxes I, with a 
letter to Sparta, purporting that the king did 
not know what the Spartans wanted, as their 
ambassadors had brought several inconsistent 
messages to him, and stating that he therefore 
wbhed them to send an embassy back with 
Artaphemes to inform him what they really 
desired. Artaphemes was arrested at Eion, 
at the mouth of the Strymon in Thrace, by 
the Athenian Aristides, the son of Archippus, 
and sent by him to Athens. The Athenians 
thought this a good opportunity for forming 
a connection with Persia, and accordingly sent 
Artaphemes back, accompanied by some am- 
bassadors, to Ephesus. On arriving there, 
they heard of foe death of Artaxerxes, and 
the Athenians returned home. (Thucydides, 
iv. 50 ; Thirlwall, Historu qf Greece, iii. 267.) 

R. W— n. 

AUTA'RIA, ft-om about the year 1778 
the largest publisher of music at Vienna, 
where he first introduced music engraving. 
When Dr. Burney was there in 1772, ho 
was able to purchase nothing except in 
manuscript, as there was not a regular pub- 
lisher of music in the citv. Artana brought 
out editions, celebrated ror their correctness, 
of many of the works of Pleyel, dementi, 
and Haydn. Of Pleyel's compositions he 
published a classed list. Artaria’s last cata- 
logue was issued in 1795, and between that 
year and 1799 he died. E. T. 

ARTARI'O, GIUSEPPE, according to 
Fussli, a very clever modeller and stucco- 
worker, was bom at Arcegno in the district of 
Lugano in Switzerland, in 1697. He was the 
eldest son and pupil of Gio. Battista Artario, 
a clever architect and modeller, Ac., who was 
bora in 1660, but who died in the prime of 
life. The son greatly surpassed the fother. 
He studied several years in Rome, and was 
afterwards much employed in Germany, in 
Holland, and in England. The Elector of 
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Colo^c took him into his service, and he 
died m that city in 1760. Fiissli says that 
Artario*s work^ especially his figures, are 
strictly in the taste of the antique, and that 
they are worthy of imitation. (Fiissli, Ge- 
schichte der Besten Kiinstler in der Schweitz.) 

R. N. W. 

ARTASI'RES (Aprocr/pijs), in Armenian 
Arda'shks, or Ardashir, was tlic last king of 
Armenia of the dynasty of the Arsacidm. 
Previous to his accession, m a.d. 422, Armenia 
was disturbed by internal troubles, which had 
their origin in me division of the kingdom of 
Armenia between the Romans and me Per- 
sians during the reign of king Ai*8aces IV. 
It has been stated in the life of tliis king, that 
after his death, in a.d. 389, his dominions, 
the Roman vassal-kingdom of western Ar- 
menia, were given by the emperor Theodo- 
sius the Great to his general Casavon, who 
belonged to the house of the Arsacida? j and 
it has also been stated that at this time the 
Persian vassal-kinj^om of eastern Armenia 
was governed by Chosroes or Khosrew, who 
was also an Arsacide, being descended from 
a branch of that family in Persia. No 
sooner was Casavon king than he apparently 
revolted against Theodosius, for he declared 
himself a vassal of Chosroes, who himself 
was a vassal of king Sapor III. of Persia, 
and thus broke his oath of alle^ance to the 
Roman emperor. This defection seemed to 
be calculaira to bring all Armenia under the 
authority of the Peraian king. The result, 
however, proved quite different. Sapor had 
scarcely time to manifest his satisfaction at 
these proceeding when Chosroes suddenly 
did homage to Theodosius, and, as Casavon 
was then his vassal, the Roman emperor be- 
came at once the liege lord of both the 
Armenian kingdoms. It is not expressly 
said, but there seems to be no doubt, that the 
plot was concerted between Theodosius, 
Casavon, and Chosroes, and that Casavon 
was at the head of the whole intrigue. This 
masterpiece of eastern diplomacy greatly 
annoy^ Sapor, but, as he died soon after- 
ward]^ revenge was taken by his son and 
successor Bahram IV., who overran Ar- 
menia, and seized Chosroes, in whose place 
he appointed Bahram Sapor (Bahram Shapur 
or Vrnam Shabuh) king of eastern Armenia 
(a.d. 392). Bahram Sapor reigned till a.d. 
414, when he died, and his brother Chosroes 


Armenia. This was Ardashes, the son of 
the late Idng Bahram Sapor, and the nephew 
of the late lung Chosroes, who, at the request 
of the Persian king, took the name of Arda- 
shir, which i^ changed by the Greek authors 
into Artasires, as on other occasions into 
Artaxerxes. Artasires, being as tyrannical 
as he was faithless and debauched, soon lost 
the affections of his people ; and his adver- 
saries, who were chietly nobles, resolved to 
choose another king. The most powerful 
person in the kin^om was the patriarch 
Isaac, an Arsacide, a decided opponent of 
Artasires, but who, of course, wished for a 
Christian king, the greater part of the Ar- 
menians being now Christians. The Christian 
religion had been established there by the 
patriarch Gregory, afterwards St. Gregory, 
in the beginning of the fourth century. The 
Armenian nobles having declared that they 
wished to put their country under the go- 
vernment of king Bahram V. of Persia, Isaac 
declared that he would not consent to bring- 
ing a Christian nation under the sway of a 
fire-worshipper, and that however bad Arta- 
sircs was, he was still an orthodox Christian. 
The patriarch’s firm determination to give 
Armenia over to a Christian king excited 
the jealousy of the nobles, who fancied that 
the choice of Isaac would fall upon the em- 
peror Theodosius the younger, and as they 
did not wish to live under Roman authority, 
they brought their cause before Bahram V., 
accusing both Artasires and Isaac of having 
formed a plan of making Armenia a vassal- 
state of the Eastern empire. This was suffi- 
cient groimd for Bahram to send an army 
into Armenia. Having seized Artasires, he 
deposed him and united his dominions with 
Persia (a.d. 428). Eastern Armenia was 
then called Persarmenia. 

Artasires was the last king of Armenia 
of the dynasty of the Arsacidse, who had 
reigned over that country, with a few in- 
terruptions, from B.c. 149 to a.d. 428, a 
period of 577 years. With Artasires, Ar- 
menia ceased to be a kingdom. During the 
following centuries there were many go- 
vernors of, and tributary princes in, Armenia, 
who yielded, according to political circum- 
stances, sometimes to the Persians, sometimes 
to the Greeks and Arabs, and in later years 
to the Turks-Seljuks. The kings of Armenia 
who became known from the time of the 


being still alive was re-established on the Crusades, and among whom Haython I. was 
throne by Yezdegerd I., the successor of conspicuous, in the beginning of the thii> 
Bahram IV. Chosroes died in a.d. 415, and tcendi century, governed only a small part 
his successor was Sapor (Shapur or Shabuh), of Armenif^ or more correctly a country 
the son of Yezdegera I. A^r the death of which was improperly called Armenia, since 
Sapor in a.d. 419, there was no king in tlie seat of their power was in Cilicia, and 
eastern Armenia, but the country was go- they seldom had any part, however small, of 
vemed by the patriarch Sahag II. and his Armenia Proper. 

nephew wartan, prince of Daron. The in- As to the Arsacidse, it seems that the name 
terregnum lasted three years. of family or dynasty is not so correct as clan 

In A;D. 422, Bahram V., the successor of or tribe. They were so numerous, so powei^ 
Yezdegerd I., gave a new king to eastern fid, and possessed such extensive estates all 
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over Armenia, Persia, in the widest signih- found in vol. ix. of the Kecueil des Histo* 
cation of the word, and even Bactria, as we Hens ded Gaules et de la France.) J. C. M. 
learn from Moses Chorenensis, that it would ARTAUD, JEAN BAPTISTE, a French 
seem, that a tribe or clan of that name, sup- dramatist and miscellaneous writer, is said 
ported by others of less power, had taken to have been bom at Montpellier, on the 2f>th 
possession of the greater part of those coun- December, 1732. He was intrusted with the 
tries at a very early period, and that while preparation of a dramatic piece in commc- 
some families of that tribe were invested with moration of the centenary of the death of 
royal power, others, their vassals, became Molibre, and produced “Le Centenaire de 
the first among title high nobility in the coun- Moliere,** a piece in one act, perfomied in the 
tries which they had subjugated. From the Theatre Fran 9 ais, on the 18th of February, 
-time of the introduction of the Christian re- 1773. In 1784 the centenary of Corneille's 
ligion into Armenia, it was established that death was celebrated in the same manner, 
the patriarch should always ^be an Arsacide, The honour of being the author of the piece 
and this circumstance seems to be an additional to be performed being Opened to competition, 
proof of the opinion that the Arsacidm were Artaud was among the unsuccessful compe- 
the truly national dynasty in Armenia, titors. He had published, in 1775, “ Tacon- 
[Arsaces I., king of Armenia.] (Moses net, on Mc'moires historiques, pour servir h 
Chorenensis, iii. C3, &c. ; Procopius, De Thistoire de cet homme celebre.” The 
JEdiJiciis Justiniani, iii. 1, 6 ; Saint-Martin, subject of these memoirs — a dramatic writer 
M^moires, ^c., sur VArnufnie.) W. P. and actor, who had a temporary celebrity, 

ARTAUD, in Latin ART ALDUS, a Be- for which he was more indebted to his irre- 
nedictine monk of the abbey of St. Remigius gular life than to his talents — is as much 
at Reims, was, in a.I). 931 or 932, made forgotten as his biographer, who complains 
archlnshop of Reims, by order of Raoul, or that the death of the “ homme ctdebre " 
Rodolph, king of France, who had taken the had been allowed to pass mmoticcd. Artaud 
city of Reims from Heribert or Herliert, count was for some time secretary and librarian to 
of Vermandois. The archbishopric had been, the Due de Duras ; but he appears to have lost 
for the six years previous, held by Ilugues, or this situation in 1774. In 1775, and after the 
Hugh, the son of Heribert, a child, at the time papal province of Le Comtat d’Avignon had 
of his election (a.d. 925 or 920), only five lieen taken possession of by France, Artaud 
years old, witli the sanction of the pope, and resuscitated, and for some time edited, a local 
the sufferance, at least, of the king. Eighteen journal called the “Courrier d' Avignon.” 
bishops of France or Burgundy assisted at He was popular with the revolutionists, and 
the appointment of Artaud ; and Pope was one of the authors rewarded by tlie Na* 
John XI. sent him the pall. In 935 he tional Convention in 1795. Iledicd in 1795» 
crowned, at Laon, Louis d'Outrc-mer. About He wrote some other works, of which a list 
three years after (a.d. 939) he excommuni- will be found in the authorities cited l>elow. 
cated the Count of Vermandois. In a.d. (Qudrard, La France Litt&aire; Bi<M. 
840, Heribert, who was in revolt against the Xlniversclh.) J. H. B. 

king, and was supported by Huguts or Hugh AKTAVA'SDES, ARTABA'SDES, or 
le Grand, count and duke of France, and by ARTABA'ZES \\'ApraoviiTd7)5/Afncifid(rdriSf 
Guillaume or William, duke of Normandy, or 'AprafidCns^ king of Armenia (Mama), 
besieged Reims, and obliged it to surrender ; His Armenian name is Ardawazt. He is 
compelled Artaud to abdicate the see, and the fifth king in the series of Vaillant, where 
restored bis son llugucs, whose title was con- he stands as Artavasdes II. Vaillant’s Ar- 
firmed' the year after by a synod held at tavasdes I., the second king in his series, is a 
Soissons, where he was consecrated. In person of doubtful existence ; but Saint-Mar- 
A.D. 946, Reims was again besieged and tin's Artavasdes 1. is identical with the sub'* 
taken by Louis d'Outre-mer, supported by the ject of this article. Artavasdes I. was an 
emperor Otho I. ; Ilugues was expelled, Arsacide, being the son of King Timanes I., 
and Artaud restored to the see. He was re- the same who is supposed by Saint-Martin to 
placed in the episcopal throne by the arch- have been the second king of that name. The 
bishops of Treves and Mayence, and con- same author is of opinion that Tigranes chose 
firmed in his see by the Councils of Verdun Artavasdes co-regent in b.c. 55, and that 
(a.d. 947), Mouzon, and Ingelheim (a.d. 948). Artavasdes became sole king in b.c. 36. The 
In the year 947 a vain attenmt was made by Romans, however, viewed Artavasdes as king 
Hugues to retake the city. In the latter part of Armenia a long time before that ^ear. When 
of the reign of Louis d'Outre-mer, Artaud M. Licinius Crassus set out for his attack on 
was his principal chancellor; and in a.d. the Parthian empire (b.c. ,54), Artavasdes con- 
948 he baptized Louis, son of that prince. On eluded an alliance with the Romans, and ap- 
the death of Louis d'Outre-mer, a.d. 954, peared with GOOO horse in tlieir camp, promts* 
he crowned his successor Lothaire at Reims, mg to join the Roman army with 10,000 horse 
Artaud died a.d. 961. pallia Chnstiam ; and 30,000 foot if Crassus would allow him 
DArt de VdiryUr Us Dates. The ancient to take some provinces of the Parthian empire 
authorities for this notice of Artaud will be |k>n his own account. He also advised 
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Craanu to mardt throuj^ Armenia, as the into Alexandria; bat they were avowed to 
safest mode of mvading Parthia ; and he tried live, and were probably treated with respect 
to persuade him that the Armenians desir^ by Cleopatra. 

to humble their Parthian neighbour. Cras- After the battle of Actium Artayasdes was 
sus accej^ted his assistance, but he declined put to death by order of Cleopatra, who sent 
to take his route through Armenia, marched ms head to the king of Media, whose name 
Mesopotamia, and was thus goi was likewise Artavakles, and who was an 

t with file Parihians in an open and old enemy of the Armenian Artavasdes. 
levelcountry, which afforded the greatest ad- Cleopatra flattered herself that she could 
vantage to t^ light troops of the Parthians, induce the Median king, by this barbarous 
and none to the Romans. Artavasdes withdrew act of Eastern courtesy, to take up arms for 
with his horse, and retired into his dominions. Antonius against Octavianus, but she was de- 
Being attacked in Armenia by Orodcs, the ceived. Artavasdes of Armenia had received a 
king of Parthia, he was prevented from join- good Greek education, which we may conclude 
ing the Romans with his army, as he ‘had from the statement of Plutarch (Crossus, 3.3), 
prouiised to do, but he sent envoys to Crassus, who says that he wrote dramatical, rhetorical, 
and urged him once more to avoid the plains, and historical works, the last of which were 
and to draw the Parthians into the moun- extant in the time of Plutarch (a.d. 50 — 
tainous county. The non-arrival of the 120). The successor of Artavasdes I. was 
Armenian auxiliaries appeared to Crassus an his son Artaxias II., who was put on the 
act of treachery, and he abused the envoys throne by Antonius after the captivity of his 
of Artavasdes, who, perceiving that Crassus father in n.c. 34. Artaxias II.] (Dion 
was an imprudent and incompetent general, Cassius, xl. 16, xlix. 25 — 40, 1. 1, li. 5; 
avoided his own ruin by breaking his alliance Plutarch, Crassus, 19 — 22, Antonius, 39, 50 ; 
with the Romans and making his peace with Velleius Paterculus, ii. 82 ; Tacitus, An- 
Orodes. At least this seems to have been nales, ii. 3 ; Josephus, Jewish Antiq, xv. 4, 
the ‘true state of affairs. The treachery of Jewish War, i. 18.^ W. P. 

Artavasdes cannot be proved, and the sound- ARTAVA'SDES II., king of Armenia, an 
ness of his advice to mvade Parthia through Arsacide, was put on the throne by Augustus 
Armenia was afterwards experienced by M. after the death, deposition, or abdication of Ti- 
Antouius, who would have been lost in Par- granes II. (III.). The Armenians, however, 
thia if he had not effected his retreat towards drove him out, and completely defeated the 
the north, putting several rivers, especially Roman troops which were left in Armenia in 
the Araxes, between himself and the pursuing order to protect the new king. Upon this 
Parthians. The ties of friendship between Caius Cscsar entered Armenia with a suf- 
Artavasdes and Orodes were strengthened by ficient force, and gave that kingdom to the 
a marriage between Pacorus, we son of Median Ariobarzanes, a choice witli which 
" Orodes, and the sister of Artavasdes. the Armenians were pleased. According to the 

After the defeat and death of Crassus, the chronology of Saint-Martin, Artavasdes was 
Parthians commanded by Pacorus made two made king in n.c, 6, and driven out in n.c. 5. 
successftil expeditions beyond the Euphrates There are great discrepancies in the opinions 
into Syria in b.c. 51 and 50, and they were of modem writers with regard to the succes- 
seconded by Artavasdes, who made a demon- sive order, and the names of the kings who 
Btration against Cappadocia, at which M. either preceded or followed Artavasdes. In 
Tullius Cicero, then governor of Cilicia, felt the senes of Vaillant they follow each other 
himself very uneasy. Cicero prepared fora thus; — 1. Artavasdes II. (Artavasdes I. in 
serious engagement, but the defeat of the this series), the captive of Antonius, the fifth 
Parthians in Syria, the death of their general king in the series of Vaillant. 2. Artaxias II., 
Osaces, who fell in an unfortunate batue with his son, the sixth king. 3. Artavasdes III., 
ftie Romans, and the retreat of Pacorus into his son, the seventh rang. 4. Tigranes III., 
Mesopotamia, compelled Artavasdes to keep brother of Artaxias II., tlie eighth king. 5. 
oh the defensive. Nothing is known of Ar- Artavasdes IV., son of Artavasdes III. (No. 
tavasdes during the following years, till the 3), the subject of this article, the ninth king, 
campaign of Antonius agaiust fee Parthians 6. Tigranes IV., son of Tigranes III. (No. 41, 
in B.c. 36. The treacherous conduct of the rival of Artavasdes, the subject of this article 
Armenian king towards Antonius in that war (No. 5), the tenth king. 7. Ariobarzanes, 
has been told. [Arsaces XV. of Parthia.] the Mede, the eleventh king. 8. Erato, queen, 
Antomus took reven^ in n.c. 34. Having the twelfth sovereign. 9. Vonones, the thir- 
entered Armenia with a strong army, he teenthking. Saint-Martin differs essentially 
deceived Artavasdes by artful promises, and from Vaillant; his series is thus : — 1. Arta- 
enficed him to the Roman camp, where he vasdes I., the subject of fee preceding article, 
was seized and carried to Alexandrii^ toge- the fifth king in the series, killed in b.c. 30, 
ther with his wife and several of his children, 2. Artaxes If.,* his son, the sixth king, till 
of whom Antonius had likewise gained pos- b.c. 20. 3. Tigranes II., brother of the pre- 
session. Loaded with golden chains, feey ceding, the sevenfe king ; end of his teign 
adorned the triumphal entrance of Antonius# uncertain. 4, Tigraneil III., the eighth 
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yifig , sofai of the preceding^ till b.c. 6. ’6. 
Amyasdeft 11., the ninth kin^, prince of blood 
royal, the subject of this article, till b.c. 6. 
6. Tigranes III., re-established in b.c. 5, 
till B.C. 2. 7. Erato, widow of Tigranes III., 
t^ tenth sovereign, forced to abdicate in 
▲.D. 2. 8. Ariobarzanes, a Parthian (Median) 
prince, the eleventh king, till a.d. 4. 9. Ar- 
tavasdes III., his son, tiie twelfth king, de- 
posed in the same year, a.i>. 4. 10. Erato 
re-established^ death imcertain. 11. Inter- 
regnum. 12. Vonones, the thirteenth king, 
in . A.D. 16. (Tacitus, Annales, ii. 3 ; Vail- 
lant, Elmchua Itegum Amvanim Majoris; 
Saint-Martin, M^moirea, d'c.," sur VArnufnie^ 
vol. i.) W. P. 

ARTAVA'SDES III., king of Armenia, 
an Arsacide (?). Trebellius Pollio states that 
a king of Armenia of that name was the ally 
of Sapor I., the second Sassanian king of 
Persia, in his famous war with the Romans 
during which the emperor Valerian was 
made prisoner by the Persians, a.d. 260. 
This Armenian king is the twenty-eighth in 
the series of Vaillant, where he stands as 
Artavasdes V. The statement of Moses 
Choreiiensis, which is partly corroborated by 
other Armenian historians, ought to be com- 
pared with Trebellius Pollio. According to 
Moses, king Chosroes or Khosrew I. sur- 
named Medz, or tlie Great, was murdered, 
in A.D. 232, by Anag, a Persian Arsacide, 
who acted on the secret order of Ardsliir or 
Artaxerxes, the first Sassanian king of Persia, 
who, after the death of Chosroes, seized the 
government of Armenia. Dertad or Tiri- 
dates, the infant son of Chosroes, was saved 
by Ardawazt Montagimi, the chief of one of 
the most powerful Armenian families, who 
carried him to Rome, where he was educated. 
Dertad was a personal friend of the emperor 
Constantine the Great. During the war be- 
tween Sapor I. and Valerian, Dertad left Rome 
and was put on the throne of Armenia, in 
A.D, 2.59, by Ardawazt, who for some time 
was supported by the Romans, but soon con- 
cluded an alliance with king Sapor of Persia. 
Ardawazt was prime minister, and the most 
powerful man in Armenia: he distin- 
^ished himself as general and statesman. 
It seems that his authority was greater than 
that of the king, and he was possessed of that 
authority before Tiridates had arrived in 
Armenia in a.d. 259. Ardawazt and Tiri- 
dates afterwards were engaged in a war with 
the Persians, and Ardawazt fell in a battle 
with the Caucasians, the allies of the Per- 
sians. As Artavasdes is the Greek form for 
Ardawazt, It seems that he is the Artavasdes 
who is called, king by Trebellius Pollio. 
(Valeria]!^ 6.) ^oses Chorenensis, ii. 76, 
; Vaills^t Elenchus Regxm Armenia; 
Saint-MaitiD, MenvArea^ aur VArm^nie, 
vol.i.) W.P. 

ARTAVA'SDES, or ARTABA'SDUS 
QAfnfivdffhis, or 'AgrrdBaaSos), emperor of 
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Constantinople, sumamed Curopalates, b&* 
cause he held that office in the reign of 
stantine V. Copronymus (a.d. 741 — 775). 
Artavasdes was a Greek noble of high rank, 
and was probably descended from an Arme- 
nian family. The emperor held him in great 
esteem, and gave him his daughter Anna in 
marriage. This is all that we know of him 
before he aspired to the imperial dignity, 
which took place under the following circum- 
stances. Constantine's favourite companions 
were horses, whence his nickname Caballinus ; 
he was dissolute and cruel ; and he was the 
head of the Iconoclasts. Ecclesiastical writers 
have charged him with the most atrocious 
and unnatural crimes ; they tell us that he 
surpassed the vices of Heliogabalns and Nero; 
they call him the New Mohammed, and Anti- 
Christ: and, if their statements were true, 
his reign would have been “ a long butchery 
of whatever was most noble, or holy, or inno- 
cent in his empire ” (Gibbon, ix. p. 27, ed. 
1815). It would be out of place to examine 
these charges here, and it will be sufficient 
to state that the fanatical zeal which he 
showed in destroying images created a strong 
party against him among the numerous or- 
thodox Christians in the Greek empire. The 
political head of the orthodox was the Curo- 
palate Artavasdes, who, under these circum- 
stances, formed the design of seizing the 
crown. Constantine suspected something of 
the kind, because in his war against the 
Arabs, in a.d. 742, his authority was disre- 
garded in Phrygia, where Artavasdes held 
the command-in-chief. The emperor con- 
sequently demanded the sons of Artavasdes 
as hostages for the loyal conduct of their 
father, but it was too late. A rebellion had 
been secretly or^nised by Artavasdes, who 
was no sooner informed of the emperor's 
demand tlian he set out with an army and 
surprised Constantine, who was completely 
defeated, and fled into Phrygia Pacotiana, 
where he collected some forces with the as- 
sistance of the Isaurians, the faithful adhe- 
rents of the Isaurian dynasty, to which Con- 
stantine belonged. While Artavasdes was 
victorious in Asia, his cause was proclaimed 
at Constantinople by two men, who had great 
influence among the orthodox people in 
general, and the clergy. These were the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Anastasius, and 
the’ patrician Theophanes Monotes, who was 
governor of Constantinople for Constantine, 
against whom they had formed a strong party 
in the capital. They persuaded the people 
that Constantine was dead, and proclaimed 
Artavasdes emperor. Aiiavasdes hastened 
to Constantinople, where he was saluted as 
the restorer of ^e orthodox faith, and he 
began his reign with shaving the he^ of 
the most j^werful of the emperor's friends, 
and confining them in monasteries, where- 
upon the worship of images was restored in 
the churches of the capital and other towns 
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where was master. He then prepared for 
war against Constantine, who was vigorously 
supported by the Isaurians, and at the head 
of a considerable force. The eldest son of the 
usurper, Nicephorus, was created Cscsar, and 
appoint^ governor of Constantinople, while 
his second son, Nicetas, advanced with an army 
into Armenia. Both Artavasdes and Con- 
stantine hoped to be supported by the Arabs, 
but as the Arabs could only profit from a 
civil war in the Greek empire, they continued 
their hostilities, and attacked both rivals. 
Artavasdes left Constantinople in the spring 
of A.D. 743, and advanced into Asia Minor. 
In the month of May he met Constantine and 
his Isaurians near Sardis, and sustained a 
severe defeat; and as his son Nicetas was 
likewise beaten in Augu.st, at Comopolis in 
Bithynia, Artavasdes was compelled to retire 
to Constantinople, where he was besieged by 
the army of Constantine. Constantinople 
was well fortified and well defended, in spite 
of a famine, which brought great sufferings 
on the inhabitants, who endured the siege 
with patience, as they hoped to be relieved 
by Nicetas, who had recovered from his de- 
feat, and was marching upon the capital. 
His progress was stopped at Nicomedia. In 
a battle with the troops of Constontine he was 
defeated, and fell into the hands of the victors; 
and encouraged by this success, Constantine 
ordered a general assault to be made on his 
capital on the 2nd of November, 743. Con- 
stantinople was stormed after a brave defence, 
and the usurper, his sons, and principal par- 
tisans were made prisoners. C<instantine 
ordered them to be blinded, after which they 
were put on asses, with the tails in their 
hands, and promenaded through the streets 
of Constantinople till their sufferings were 
terminated by the sword of the executioner. 
As Artavasdes was successful, although only 
for a short time, he was not a mere rebel ; 
and he was acknowledged as emperor by 
Pope Zacharias, in whose opinion the means 
employed by the usurper for seizing the 
crown ceased to be blameable, as the usurper 
was a Christian. (Cedrenus, pp. 455 — 4G1, ed. 
Paris; Theophanes, pp. 347 — 350, ed. Paris; 
Zonaras, pp. 107 — 108, ed. Paris; Procopius, 
De Bello Persico, i. 2, &c.) W. P. 

ARTAVASDES, king of Media. [Ar- 
8ACES XV. of PaRTHIA.J 

AKTAXERXES, or ARTOXERXES 
{*Apra^4p^ri5, or the name of 

three Persian kings, si^ifies, according to 
Herodotus, “ the great warrior.” The word 
is compounded of Arta, ** honoured,” and 
Xerxes, the same word as tlie Zend ksathra 
and the. Sanscrit kshatra, “a king” or “ war- 
rior.” The word Arta is fUrther explained 
in Ariarathes. R. W— n. 

ARTAXERXES I., sumamed Longima- 
NDS (MaKp6x*tp)f or long-handed, ffrom his 
right hana being longer than his le^ was king 
of Persia for years, from n.c. 465 to b.c. 
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425. He was the second son of Xerxes I., aitd 
succeeded to the throne after his fkther had 
been murdered by Artabanus, and after he had 
himself put to death his elder brother Darius. 
To this he was instigated by Artabanus, W'hO 
then attacked Artaxerxes, with the intention 
of murdering him, but was slain by him in 
the attempt. His first care after his accession 
was to punish the accomplices of Artabanus^ 
He then deposed the satraps whom he thought 
ill disposed to himself, and replaced them b^ 
the most able of his own friends. After this 
he turned his attention to matters of revenue 
and finance, and the general improvement of 
his empire. The measures he adopted made 
him very popular with his subjects, and his 
rule is described by Diodorus and Plutarch 
as having been moderate and wise. The peace 
of the empire was, however, disturbed B.c. 460, 
by the revolt of the Egyptians, at the instiga- 
tion of Inarus, king of some of the Libyan tribes 
to tlie west of Egypt, who procured the sup- 
port of the Athenians, and was made king of 
the revolted province. Artaxerxes sent his 
uncle Acheemenes, with a large army, to put 
down the insurrection, but Acha?menes was 
defeated and slain by Inarus himself. Arta- 
xerxes then endeavoured to induce the Spar- 
tans to invade Attica, so as to make a diver- 
sion in his favour. This attempt failed ; and 
Artaxerxes accordingly sent a second army 
into Egypt, under the command of Megaby- 
zus, the son of Zopyrus, and Artabazus, 
who defeated the insurgents and their allies, 
and compelled the Athenians to evacuate the 
countrj", B.c. 456 or 455. Inarus himself 
was taken by treachery, and put to death; 
though, according to another account, he sur- 
rendered himself to Megabyzus, on condition 
of his life being spared : but having been sent 
as a prisoner to Persia, he was sacrificed to 
the vengeance of the mother of Achcemenes. 
Egypt was thus reduced under the rule 
of Persia, except a portion of the marshes 
of the Delta, where Amyrteeus, another 
chief of the insurgents, maintained him- 
self for many years. In b.c. 449 he was 
as.sisted by a squadron of sixty Athenian ships, 
sent to him by Cimon from Cyprus, which 
however does not seem to have been of any 
great service to him. In the same year the 
Athenians gained two victories over the 
PersiaBS, one by land and the other by 
sea, near Salamis in Cyprus. Artaxerxes 
is said to have been so much affected on 
hearing of this, that, according to Diodorus 
(xii. 4), he commanded his generals to make 
peace on any terms; which they did upon 
conditions most humiliating to Persia. Of 
this peace, however, Thucydides, though he 
records the Athenian victories by sea RRd 
land, makes no mention; and ithere can be 
l^i^e, if any doubt, that*it is a ^brication of 
later ages. Soon after these events Mega- 
byzus revolted in Syria, because Artaxerxes 
had been guilty of a breach of faith in putting 
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Inaras to death ; but he subsequently was 
reoonciled to him. The latter years of the 
reign of Artaxerxes appear to have been 
passed in peace; and on his death, in b.c. 
425, he was succeeded by his son, Xerxes II. 

The account given above of the plot of 
Artabanus is taken from Diodorus, and dif- 
fers from that of Justin (iii. 1), which is con- 
firmed in some respects by Plutarch ( The- 
miatoclesy c. 27). (Diodorus, xi. 69, 71, 74, 
77 ; Thucydides, i. 104, 109, 1 12, 137, 138, iv. 
50 ; Ctesias, apud Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 72 ; 
Thirlwall, Hist, cf Greece^ c. xvii.) R. W — n. 

ARTAXERXES II,, surnamed MNE- 
MON was the eldest of the four sons 

of Darius II., and reigned forty-three yeai’s, 
from B.c. 405 to b.c. 362. His youn^rer bro- 
ther, Cyrus, was his mother’s favourite, and 
she urged Darius to nominate him as his suc- 
cessor, on the ground of Cyrus being the eldest 
of his sons born after his own accession. This 
he refused to do; but he gave Cyrus the 
satrapy of the western coast of Asia Minor. 
On his brother’s accession, Cyras, who had 
been sent for to attend his father’s death-bed, 
was charged by Tissaphernes, a supixiscd 
friend, whom he had brouglit with him from 
Sardis, with plotting against the king. Arta- 
xcrxes immediately ordered him to be seized, 
and would have put him to death but for the 
earnest entreaties of his mother, Parysatis, at 
whose instance Artaxerxes pardoned him, 
and allowed him to return to his government 
in Asia Minor. Cyrus, however, determined 
to dethrone his brother, and contrived, by 
various pretexts, to blind both his brother 
and Tissaphernes as to his real intentions, 
while he was collecting an army to invade 
Upper Asia. The two brothers met near 
Cunaxa (b.c. 401), alxiut sixty miles from 
Babylon ; and though Artaxerxes was at the 
head of an army very superior in numbers to 
that of Cyrus, still, according to Plutarch, 
he wavered to the last between fighting and 
retreating, and, but for the remonstrance of 
one of his captains, would have adopted the 
latter coarse. In the battle wliich followed 
the troops of Cyrus were in the main victo- 
rious, but he was slain himself, and^ Arta- 
xerxes was unnatural enough to claim the 
honour of having killed him, and, as Plu- 
tarch says, base enough to sacrifice two of his 
servants to his mother’s vengeance, because 
they had been heard to boast of having given 
the fhtal blow to her favourite son. By what 
hand Cyrus really fell is not known; but 
there is no doubt that he was engaged with 
his brother, whom, according to Ctesias, he 
actually wounded. Tissaphernes, as a re- 
ward for his services, was appointed to 
succeed C 3 rm in the satrapy of the western 
coast of Asia Minor, where he became in- 
volved in various wars with the Greeks, 
specially the Spartans, which were produc- 
tive of the most injurious consequences to 
that portion of the Persian empire, and to 
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the kinjgdom in general. The different sa- 
traps did not scruple to negotiate with acom- 
paon enemy for the invasion of each other’s 
territory ; and some of the vassals of the em- 
pire openly threw off their allegiance. Tis- 
saphernes was represented to the king as the 
principal cause of these evils, and accordingly 
he gave orders for him to be put to death. 
This, however, he was weak enough to do 
(according to the most probable account) in 
compliance with the request of Parysatis, 
whose enmity Tissaphernes had incurred by 
the part he took against Cyras. But the 
death of Tissaphernes did not put an end to 
the war; and had not Persian gold been suc- 
cessfully employed in causing a divereion 
in Greece, which obliged Sparta to recall her 
general, Agesilaus (ii.c. 394), he would, in 
all probability, have marched to the gates of 
Susa, with a fair prospect of overthrowing the 
Persian empire, disunited and disorganized as 
it then was. But this was not the only danger 
which threatened Persia; for in b.c. 390, 
Evagoras had effected a revolution in Cyprus, 
and was proceeding to form connections with 
Aeoris, tluj king of Egypt, the lower part of 
which country still maintained its independ- 
ence of Persia. From his dangers on the side 
of Greece Artaxerxes escaped by fomenting 
disunion amongst the Greeks, tne result of 
which enabled him to dictate the peace of 
Antalcidas, n.c. 387. He then entered iqxin 
the war with Evagoras, which cost fifteen 
thousand talents, and lasted ten yeai'S, during 
a part of which, a ^reat portion of the forces 
of the Persian empire was employed against 
a single town. 1 ne war ended with a peace 
humiliating to Persia, and was throughout 
characteristic of the incapacity of the govern- 
ment of Artaxerxes. Its termination was 
also signalized by tlie revolt of Gaos, one of 
the officers employed in it, and who was 
driven to acts of treason by the fear lest the 
suspicious temper of Artaxerxes should 
charge him with it. During its continuance, 
another struggle with the Cadusians, on the 
banks of the Caspian sea, contributed to ex- 
haust the resources of the empire: and though 
the king himself led an expedition against 
them, he was compelled, after severe losses, 
to conclude a peace without obtaining any 
advantage. Nor were his attempts to recover 
Egypt more successful; the expeditions for 
that purpose being frustrated by the inter- 
ference of the court, and by the jealousies and 
disputes of the generals employed, as in the 
case of Pharnabazus and Iphicrates, who in- 
vaded Egypt on behalf of Artaxerxes, at the 
head of more than two hundred thousand 
men, but without effect. The most formi- 
dable danger, however, which threatened Per- 
sia was the general conspiracy of the satraps 
of Asia Minor (b.c. 365), who formed an 
alliance on the one hand with Sparta, and on 
the other with E^pt. This was, ^rhaps, 
suggested and animated by the weamiess of 
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the poyernment, and certainly provoked by 
the mgraUtade of Artaxerxes to the satrap 
Datames, one of his most able officers, whom 
some envious courtiers had misrepresented to 
him. The insurrection was so extensive that 
Artaxerxes had scarcely anv authority to the 
west of the Euphrates ; and it only ikiled by 
the treachery of some of its chiem, who be- 
trayed their confederates, being allured by 
the rewards which the crooked policy of the 
court always gave to traitors. During the 
whole reign of Artaxerxes the kingdom of 
Persia was divided against itself: satraps 
and provinces were constantly revolting, and 
the resources of the empire were exhausted 
in vain and misdirected attempts to reduce 
them to obedience (Thirlwall, History 
Greece^ vi. 146). Most of these revolts 
were attributable to the readiness with 
which the king listened to any calumnies 
against the more eminent of his officers. His 
naturally suspicious temper, too, was aggra- 
vated and soured by the bad fortune of his 
arms, especially by the result of the expedi- 
tion against tne Cadusians. As Plutarch 
says, “ he thought himself despised on ac- 
count of his failure, and accordingly put to 
death many of his principal subjects, some in 
anger and others through fear.” Nor were 
his domestic troubles less than those of the 
state : his mother, the fiendish and implacable 
Parysatis, exercised a pernicious control over 
his weak mind, making his court the scene 
of the most atrocious and refined cruelties, 
and opposing, whenever she could, the wishes 
and innuence of the Queen Statlra. She was 
even said to have caused her to be poisoned. 
The last days of Artaxerxes were embittered 
by still greater calamities. When he per- 
ceived his end approaching, with a view of 
preventing a disputed succession, he pro- 
cliumed Darius, the eldest of his three legid- 
mate sons, to be king during his own lifetime, 
and allowed him to wear his tiara upright — 
a distinctive mark of royalty. But the father 
and the son quarrelled immediately after- 
wards. It was usual in Persia for the suc- 
cessor to the throne, when appointed by his 
redecessor, to name a present to be granted 
y the latter. Darius displeased his fatW 
by asking for Aspasia, formerly a concubine 
of Cyrus, and then an inmate of his father's 
pala^. Artaxerxes offended his son, by first 
granting the request and then depriving him 
of her company. Darius was so much irri- 
tated at the disappointment that he formed 
a plot to assassinate his &ther. This was 
discovered and thwarted, and Darius, as it 
was said, was put to death by Artaxerxes 
himself. His remaining legitimate sons 
were Ochus and Ariaspes: the latter of 
these, Ariaspes, was beloved by the Per- 
sians, on account of the gentleness of his 
character, |ind desired by' them for their 
future^ Idng. ^ Artaxerxes himself preferred 
Aivaind; an megitimate son. Ochus so flur 
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alarmed Ariaspes by false reports of the 
king's animosity and threats against his life, 
that he drove him to suicide : Arsames he 
caused to be assassinated, and thus removed 
the only^barriers between himself and the 
throne. 

The aged king sank under these shocks at 
the age of ninety-four (b.c. 362), and, as it 
was said, of a broken heart at the loss of 
his fkvourite son, Arsames. He was the 
father of one hundred and fifteen illemtimate 
sons by his numerous wives, one of whom 
was his own daughter, Atossa. (Diodorus, 
xiii. 104, 108, xiv. 79, 80, 82, 98, xv. 9, 10, 
41, 93; Plutarch, Artaxerxes; Isocrates, 
Evagoraa ; Xenophon, Anabasis, i., ii. ; Po- 
lyeenus, vii. 16, 1 ; Thirl wall. History of^ 
Greece, c. 33, 35, 36, 48; Clinton, Fasti 
Hellen, ii. p. 381.) R. W — n. 

ARTAXERXES III. or 

OCHUS successor of 

Artaxerxes II., ascended the throne of Persia 
B.c. 362, and reigned twenty-three years, till 
B.c. 339. His first act after his accession was 
to secure his own safely, and the possession 
of the throne, by a general massacre of his 
father’s surviving children. He was infamous 
for his tyranny and cruelty ; so much so, says 
Plutarch, that his father appeared gentle and 
amiable in comparison with him. In the 
early part of his reign, Ochus made an at- 
tempt to recover Egypt, but with even less 
success ‘ than his predecessors ; so that the 
neighbouring province of Phcenicia was also 
encouraged to revolt, and its example was 
followed by an insurrection in Cyprus. Cy- 
prus was soon reduced, and Ochus was so 
exasperated with the Phoenicians that he 
determined to march against them in person. 
By the treache^ of the chief magistrate, or 
king of Sidon, Ochus was assured of the cap- 
ture of the city : but the citizens, determined 
not to fall into the hands of so cruel a tyrant, 
set fire to their houses and perished, to tlie 
number of 40,000, in the flames. Ochus 
then proceeded against E^pt, at that time 
under King Nectanabis, -tmich, by the aid 
of Greek mercenaries and their generals, 
especially the able Rhodian Mentor, he re- 
duced, and recovered in b.c. 350, or, accord- 
ing to Thirlwall (^History of Greece, vi. 143), 
in B.C. 345. After he hM conquered the 
country he gave way to the most tyrannicsd 
cruelty and insolence, taking especial delight 
in wounding the religious feelii^ of the 
people, and gratifying his cupidity by the 
plunder of their temples. 

^ On his return to Persia, Ochus abandoned 
himself to sensual pleasures. The adminis- 
tration was virtually in the lumds of the 
eunuch Bagoas, and the Rhodian Mentor ; the 
former ruling in the upper provinces, and 
Mentor in the west, where his presence was 
required to watch ^ the designs of Philip of 
Macedon. Ochus himself nad little more 
than the name of kifig ; but still he fiiiindthe 
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inanw of Mtilffing his 
riiyhig his sab)^ by his bloody commands. 
At last^^he became s6 odious that Bagoas 
determined himself to remove him, lest he 
should be anticipated by some one else. Ao- 
cordingly, he caused him to be poisoned, and 
placed his youngest son. Arses, on the throne. 
For the revolt of Artaba^, which took place 
in this reign, see his life. (Diodorus, xvi. 
40-52 ; ^Uan, Far. Hist, iv. 8, vi. 8, Hist, 
Anim,i x. 28; Justin, x. 3; Clinton, Fasti 
Hdlm, ii. p. 382.) R. W — ^n. 

’ ARTA'XIAS or ARTA'XES I. CAora^ias 
or 'Afndl^ns\ king of Armenia, was the founder 
of that kingdom, according to the accounts 
of the Romans and Greeks. The Armenian 
historians do not mention him ; and if their 
statements are correct (which in many in- 
stances they certainly are not), the kin^om 
of Armenia was founded in b.c. 149, by the 
Arsacide Wagharshag or Valarsaces, brother 
of Mithridates (Arsaces VI.) king of the Par- 
thians. Artaxias, according to the Romans 
and Greeks, was a ^neral of Antiochus the 
Great, and distingmshed himself in the wars 
of that king with the Romans. After the 
defeat of Antiochus at Ma^esia in b.c. 190, 
in consequence of which he was compelled 
to cede to the Romans that part of Asia 
Minor which lies north of the Taurus, Ar- 
taxias and another general named Zadriadcs 
or Thariades made themselves indej^ndent 
in Armenia, which was then a province of 
the Syrian empire. became king 

in Annenia Magna, and Zariades in Sophene. 
(Strabo, p. 528, ed. Casaub.) In another pas- 
sage (p. 631-2) Strabo says that th^ were 
kings m Armenia before the defeat of Antio- 
chus, who allowed Aem to reign there as his 
vassals; and that they did homage to the 
Romans after the defeat of Antiochus. When 
Hannibal found himself no longer safe under 
the protection of Antiochus, he fled to Ar- 
taxias; he advised the Armenian king to 
build a town on the river Araxes, which was 
called Artaxata or Artaxiasata in honour of 
Artaxias. Artaxias was afterwards involved 
in a war with Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, the 
son of Antiochus the Great, by whom he was 
made prisoner, about b.c. 165. The time of 
his death is not precisely known. Strabo 
states that Tigranes, the celebrated ally of 
Mithridates the Great, was a descendant of 
Artaxias, and that Artanes, Idng of Sophene, 
was descended fh>m Zariades. . According to 
Vaillant, Artoias I., who is the first lung 
of Armenia in his series, was succeeded by 
hitf son Artavasdes I., who was succeeded hy 
his son Tigranes I.,*whose successor was hig 
son Tigranes II., the ally of Mithridates the 
Great (Appian, Bell, %rtac. 45, 66 ; Plu- 
tarch, Lucutlus, 81 ; Vrillaiit^ Elencim JRegum 
Armenia,) W, P. 

ARTACKIAS or ARTA'XES ILCAprollw 
or *ApT(4i?r)» of Armenia, was the elder 
son of king Artatasdes I. ^H. of Vaillant), 
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who was deposed and carried oflF to Alex- 
andria by M. Antonius in b.c. 34. Auto- 
nius’ intenlion was to put his son Alexan- 
der, whom he had by Cleopatra, on the 
Armenian throne, and he actually pro- 
claimed him king: but the Armenians took 
up arms against tne Romans, and chose Ar- 
taxias king. Artaxias, however, was soon 
driven out by the troops which Antonius had 
left in Armenia, and compelled to fly to 
Parthia. Supported by Phraates IV. (Ar- 
saces XV.), lung of Media, Artaxias suc- 
ceeded in re-conquering Armenia ; and in a 
battle with Artavasdes, king of Media Atro- 
patene, who was then allied with Antonius, 
and at war with Phraates, he made the Median 
king his prisoner. Artavasdes, however, did 
not remain long in captivity. Artaxias showed 
himself more severe to the captive Romans, 
who were all put to death by his order ; a 
cruelty which revolted Augustus so much, 
that he declined the request of Artaxias to 
^ve up some of his relatives who were in 
Rome, and among whom there was his 
yoim^r brother Timnes. Several years 
afterwards Augustus found an opportunity of 
showing his Hostile disposition with more 
effect. It seems that Artaxias treated his 
subjects, or at least the nobles, with cruelty, 
for in B.C. 20 they sent agents to Augustus 
requesting him to give them Tisanes, the 
above-mentioned brother of Artaxias, as king. 
Augustus complied with the request, and a 
Roman army, commanded by Tiberius, was 
sent to Asia, in order to help Tigranes to the 
kingdom of his brother, llefore Tigranes 
entered Armenia, Artaxias was killed by his 
own kinsmen, and Tigranes found no ob- 
stacles in his way to tiie throne. Artaxias II. 
was an Arsacide ; he is the sixth king in the 
series of Vaillant, as well as of Saint^artin, 
who regards Alexander, the son of Antonius 
and Cleopatra, as merely a nominal king. 
Artaxias II. is the same as the Armenian 
king called Artavasdes by Velleius Pater- 
culus (ii. 94). (Dion Cassius, xlix. 39, 40, 
44, li. 16, liv. 9; Tacitus, Annales, ii. 3; 
Josephus, Jewish Antiq, xv. 4.) W. P, 
ARTA'XIAS or ARTA'XES III. CApro- 
|far or *ApTa(77$), king of Armenia. After 
the flight of king Vonones, in a.d. 16, there 
was an interregnum in Armenia, which 
lasted till A.D. 18, when Csesar Germanicus, 
who was then in Armenia with a Roman 
army, resolved to put Zeno on the throne, 
tike son of king Polemo of Pontus. Ger- 
manicus was guided in his choice by the 
wishes of the Armenians, among whom Zeno 
was in great favour IxKiause he had been 
brought up according to the Armenian fa^ 
sMon, and knew their manners well, which 
he proved by his love of hunting and joyous 
festivities. Having assembled the nobles of 
Armenia in the capital Ac^^ta, he pro- 
claimed Zeno king, and adorned him with 
tlte Toyhl diadem, to the great satisflmtion of 
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the people. On this occasion Zeno changed 
his Greek name into Artoxias, in Armenian 
Ardashes, which was given to him by the 
Armenians in allusion to the name of their 
capital. We know nothing of the reign of 
Artaxias III. He died before a.d. 36, and 
his death is mentioned by Tacitiu, but the 
precise time has not been ascertained. His 
successor was Arsaces I., the son of Artabanus 
III. (Arsaces XIX.), king of Parthia. Ar- 
taxias III. is the thirteenth king in the series 
of Vaillant, and the fourteenth in the series 
of Saint-Martin. (Tacitus, Annaksy ii. 56, 
vi. 31.) W. P. 

ARTEA'GA Y ALFARO, MATFAS, a 
Spanish painter and engraver of Seville, 
wJiere he was born about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He was the pupil of 
Don Juan de Valdes, and made himself con- 
spicuous by his ’predilection for perspective. 
Nearly all his pictures are architectural or 
perspective views of some description, with 
a story from the life of the Virgin Mary, 
in which the fibres are secondary. There 
are many of his works at Seville, and the 
best are two large pictures in the convent 
church of St. Paul. Arteaga acquired more 
distinction, however, as an engraver or etcher 
than as a painter : he executed several large 
and good plates; two after Herrera the 
younger and one after Valdes, from pictures 
in the cathedral of Seville; a San Fernando, 
after Murillo ; and a San Domingo in Soriano, 
after Alonso Cano ; besides many small 
pieces for books of devotion used at Seville, 
and of various images venerated there. 

Arteaga was one of the founders of the 
Academy of Seville, to which he was some 
time secretary, and in the year I G 69 its con- 
sul; h€ died at Seville, in 1704. His father 
BarTolome' and his brother Francisco 
Arteaga were also engravers, but of no 
reputation. (Cean Bermudez, Diccionario 
WMoricoy &c.) R. N. W. 

ARTEA'GA» STE'FANO, was born at 
Madrid, and entered early into the order of 
Jesuits, which was soon after suppressed. 
He then withdrew into Italy, was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Padua, 
and afterwards removed to Bologna, residing 
in the house of Cardinal Albcrgati. II Padre 
Martini,^ with whom he there became ac- 
quainted, urged him to write a history of the 
Italian lyric drama, and gave him access to 
his large and valuable library. Arteaga 
then went to Rome, where he enjoyed the 
friendshqi of the Chevalier Azara, the Spa- 
nish ambassador at the papal ^urt, whom 
. he subsequently followed to Paris. He died 
at tiie house of his friend, October 30, 1799. 
In 1783 he published at Bologna his work 
entitled Kivoluzioni del Teatro musicale 
Italiano, dalla sua origine . lino al presente,’* 
2 vols. 8vo. This work he afterwards con- 
aiderably enlarged, adding seven chapters to 
the first, and an entirely new third volume. 
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The second edition was published at V^ice 
in 1785, and was afterwards reprinted. An 
abridgment of it in French was nj^e and 
published in London by Baron de Rouvron, 
a French emigrant. A German edition was 
also printed at Leipzig in 1789 by Forkel, 
who enriched it with copious notes. This 
work of Arteaga is the best that has been 
written on its subject. It is the only one 
which exhibits erudition without ped^try, 
the sketches of a master given with graceful 
fiicility, a philosophic spirit, refined iasUt 
and an elegant style. Above all, it is written 
without any of the spirit of partizanship, and 
with the true feeling of a lover of his art. 
Arteaga left in manuscript a work entitled 
“ Del Ritmo sonoro, e del Ritmo muto degli 
Antichi,” which has never been published. 
(Gerber, Lexicon der Tonkunatler.) E. T. 

ARTEDI, PETER, or ARCTE'DIUS, 
PETRUS, was the second son of Olaf Ar- 
tedi, and was born on the 22nd of February, 
1705, at Anundin Angermaunland, a pro- 
vince of Sweden. Ilis father wished to edu- 
cate him for the church, and with this view 
the son commenced his studies at Normaling, 
and in 1716 he was removed to a school at 
Hemosand. He had however, as a ehild, 
contracted a taste for the study of natural 
history, and when on a visit to the shores of 
the Gulf of Bothnia had collected the fishes 
and plants of the neighbourhood for the pur- 
pose of subsequent study. To this pursuit he 
continued steadily attached during the early 
period of his education ; and his lively ima- 
gination led him to peruse also with much 
ea^mess the writings of the alchemists. 

In 1724 he was sent to Upsal, and there 
attended the lectures on philosophy and theo- 
logy ; but his love for natural history still 
continued, and his delight in alchemy had 
led him to the more rational pursuit or che- 
mistry. His mind being now wholly en- 
grossed with natural science, he gave up all 
thoughts of entering the churdi, and com- 
menced the study of medicine — a profession 
more congenial with his favourite pursuits. 
It was in 1728 that another young and ardent 
student of natural history went to study me- 
dicine at Upsal; this was Linnseus. He 
immediately inquired, as he tells us in the short 
and beautiful narrative he has mven of the life 
of Artedi, who, of all the stu&nts, was most 
distinguished for his medical knowledge^ 
Without exception all declared Artedi to 
stand pre-eminent. Linnaeus longed to make 
a friend of him, but the illness of his fiilher 
compelled Artedi to leave Upsal. He, h(7w- 
ever, soon returned, and then, for the first 
time, Linnseus saw him. He describes his 

S erson as tall and thin, with long black hair 
owing over his shoulders, and a fiwe strongly 
reminding him of the pictures he had seen of 
John Ray, the Englishman. With minds 
similarly constituted, both devoted to the 
same studies, and pursuing them under cir-. 
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cumstances of difficulty, and sometimes even 
privation, these two young men soon formed 
an ardent friend^ip, which was only broken 
off by deadi. Having ascertained each 
other’s acquirements, they laid down a plan 
of united study. All nature was to be meir 
field : chemistry, mineralo^, and the higher 
forms of animals they stumed together ; the 
other departments they divided. To Lin- 
naeus was assigned the study of plants, in- 
sects, and birds; to Artedi, fishes and reptiles. 
In this manner they pursued their studies : 
they made excursions toother, they assisted 
eacn other, and eacl; rejoiced at the other’s 
success. '•The younger was not envious of 
the elder, nor the elder jealous of the younger ; 
and few pages of biography record a moi*e 
beautiful instance of friendship than this be- 
tween LinnsBus and Artedi. 

Artedi and Linnaeus left Upsal at the same 
time ; Linnaeus for Lapland, Artedi for Eng- 
land. At this time their worldly posses- 
sions consisted of little else besides their 
manuscripts and collections of objects in na- 
tural history ; and each made his will, con- 
signing these to the other, in order that the 
survivor might publish them in case of pre- 
mature death. Linnaeus says of Artedi, when 
he parted from him, that he was skilled in 
ancient and modem languages, learned in 
philosophy, sound in medicine, generally well- 
informed, endowed with an acute judgment 
and a profound philosophical sense, with kind 
and winning manners ; so that no one could 
see him wimout loving him. 

Artedi at first found some difficulty in 
getting to England, but was assisted by his 
brothers-in-law and Dr. Cliffort of Leiden. 
He sailed from Stocldiolm for England in 
September, 1734. Here he received a kind 
reception from Sir Hans Sloane, who gave 
him access to his fine museum of natural his- 
tory, which afterwards became public pro- 
perty, and constituted the basis of the British 
Museum. Having carefully studied the spe- 
cimens in this and other collections, and 
written the Preffice to his great work in Lon- 
don, Artedi repaired to Leiden in 173.5. 
Here he unexpectedly met with his friend 
Linnseus, who was assisting Dr. Cliffort in 
some researches on natural history. His re- 
sources, however, were nearly exhausted, 
and he was about to leave Leiden, unwil- 
lingly, for his native land, when a circum- 
stance occurred that altered his determina- 
tion. In Amsterdam there lived an old and 
wealthy apothecary of the name of Albert 
Seba, who had made g^t collections of ob- 
jects in natural history, and having published 
two volumes descriptive of the mammalia and 
serpents in his museum, was desirous of 
publishing a third on the ^hes. In order to 
do this, he* applied to Linnseus for his assist- 
ance ; but Linnseus was too much engaged to 
undergo the task, and he recommended 
Artedi. Artedi gladly availed himself of 
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this opportunity of pursuing his favourite 
study, and repaired to Amsterdam, where 
in a short space of time he had nearly com- 
pleted Seba’s work. Linnseus in the mean 
time had been working at his “ Fundamenta 
Botanies^” and, having finished it, hastened 
to Amsterdam to show it to his friend Artedi, 
and Jo consult with him previous to its pub- 
lication. Artedi also had now completed the 
neat work of his life, his “ Philosophia 
Ichthyolo^ca,” which, in his turn, he exhi- 
bited to Linnseus; and the two friends re- 
ioiced over their mutual labours. But the 
nappiness of this meeting and the bright 
anticipations of the friends were soon to ex- 
perience a melancholy termination. Artedi 
was returning one evening late from Seba’s 
house, when he fell into one of the canals, 
and the next morning was found drowned. 
Thus terminated, in his thirtieth year, the 
existence of one who is justly considered an 
honour to his native country ; the labours of 
whose short life must secure for him an im- 
perishable name in the records of science. 

Linnseus had no sooner recovered the 
shock that the death of his friend produced, 
than he hastened to secure his papers, in 
order to fulfil his testamentary obligation. 
He, however, had some difficulty. Artedi 
had not paid his rent, and Seba owed him no 
more than would pay for his funeral ; and it 
was only through the kindness of Dr. Cliffort 
advancing money for their purchase from his 
landlord, that Linnseus was enabled to gain 
possession of the manuscripts of Artedi. Lin- 
nscus having carefiilly revised all that Artedi 
had written on fishes, published it in an octavo 
volume, at Leiden, in 1738, with the follow- 
ing title : “ Petri Artedi, Sued Medici, 
Ichthyologia, sive Opera omnia de Piscibus 
scilicet : Bibliotheca Ichthyologica ; Philoso- 
phia Ichthyologica ; Genera Piscium ; Syiu^ 
nymia Specierum ; Descriptiones Si)ecierum. 
Omnia in hoc Generc perfectiora quam ant^ 
ulla. Posthuma vindicavit, recognovit, cb- 
aptavit et edidit Carolus Linnseus, M.D. et 
Ac. Imp. N.C.” Linnseus did not publish 
this work till after he had given to the world 
his “ Systema Naturse,” where he acknow- 
ledges how much he is indebted to the’ la- 
bours of Artedi for the perfection of the 
arrangement of the department of Ichthyo- 
logy. Artedi had also assisted in other parts 
of this work of Linnaeus. The only portion 
of the “ Ichthyologia” which Artedi had 
left quite ready for the press was the “ Phi- 
losophia ;” the otlUr parts were more or less 
revised by Linnseus. The titles of each part 
of this work were different, and tlie parts 
were probably intended to be separate vo- 
lumes by Artedi. The first consists of a 
history of Ichthyology from the earliest 
times, and gives an account^ of all writers 
who have treatod directly or incidentally on 
the subject of fishes : the titles of the books 
are given, accompanied with criticisms, and 
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the whole is arranged in chronological order. 
The title of this part is “ Petri Artedi, An- 
germannia-Sueci Bibliotheca Ichthyolo^ca, 
sea Historia litteraria Ichthyologies, in ^ua 
Recensio fit anctorum qni de Piscibus scrip- 
sdre, libronun titolis, loco et editionis tempore 
additis jndiciis, disposita secundum secula in 
quibus qnisqois author floruit.** The second 
nirt contains the philosophy of Ichth^olo^. 
It enters on the discussion of the pnncimes 
of nomenclature, especially as appliea to 
Ichthyology, and the defining and arranging 
genera, species, and rarieties. It has the title 
“ Petri Artedi, Sueci Philosophia Ichthyolo- 
gica, in qua quidquid fimdameiita artis ab- 
solvit, characterum scilicet genericorum, dif- 
ferentiarum specificarum ; varietatum et no- 
minum theoria rationibus dcmonstratur et 
cxemplis comprobatur.** The third con- 
sisted of descriptions of the genera and spe- 
cies, and the whole was arranged according to 
the principles laid down in the previous part. 
It contains descriptions of 242 species, ar- 
ranged under the following fifty-two genera ; — 


I. Malacopterygii, 

C^^s. 

Cyprinus. 

Clupea. 

Argentina. 

Exoccetus. 

Coregonus. 

Osmerus. 

Salmo. 

Esox. 

Echineis. 

Corypheena. 

Ammodytes. 

Pleuronectes. 

Stromateus. 


Perea. 

Trachiiins. 

Trigla. 

Scorpsena. 

Cottus. 

Zeus. 

ChoBtodon. 

Gasterosteus. 

III, Branchiostegii. 
Balistes. 
Ostracion.* 
Cyclopterus. 
Sophius. 

IV. Cnondropterygii, 
Petroinyzon. 
Accipenser. 


Gadus. 

Squalus. 

Anarhichas. 

Baia. 

Muruena. 

Other Genera, 

Ophidium. 

Tasnia. \ 

Anableps. 

Silurus. 

Gyranotus. 

Mustela. 

11. AcaiUhopterygii, 

Sphynena. 

Blennius. 

Cicla. 

Goblus. 

Hepatus. 

Xiphias. 

Capriscus. 

Scomber. 

Pholis. 

Mugil. 

Citharus. 

Sabius. 

Atherina. 

Spams. 

Seisena. 

Siparis. 

. Ghelon. 

This part was dedicated hj Linnseus to Dr. 

Clifibrt, and to the two brothers-in-law of 


Artedi, J. Liungberg and P. Biur, who had 
all assisted Artedi with pecuniary means 
to enable him to pursue his studies during 
his travels. . This part is entitled “ Petn 
Artedi, Sued, Genera Piscium, in quibus 
systema totum Ichthyologim proponitur, cum 
dassibus, ordinibus, generum cwacteribus, 
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spedamm differentiis, observationibos pin- 
rimis, redactis speciebus 242 ad genera 52/' 
The fourth part consists of the synonymes of 
the various fishes described both among the 
ancients and in modem languages. It has 
the title ** Petri Artedi, AngennanniarSueci, 
Synonymia nominum Piscium fiere omnium, 
in qua recensio fit nominum Piscium, om- 
nium fheile Authorum qui unquam de Pisci- 
bus scrips6re, uti Grmcorum, Bomanorum, 
Barbarorum, necnon omnium insequentinm 
Ichthyologorum, unk cum nominibus inqui- 
linis variarum Nationum. Opus sine pari.** 
The fifth contains the anatomy of several 
species of fishes : most of the disseetions are 
of Swedish fishes, but there are some of exo- 
tic species. It is entitled “Petri Artedi, 
Sueci, Descriptiones Specierum Piscium quos 
vivos pncsertim dissecuit et examinavit, inter 
quos primario Pisces regui Suecise facile 
omnes accuratissime describuntur, cum non 
paucis aliis exoticis.** 

An edition of these works was published 
at Greifswalde, by J. J. Walbaum: the first 
two parts appeared in 1789, with the title, 
“ Petri Artedi renovati, Pars I. et II.,** 
8vo. The third part appeared with its ori- 
ginal title in 1792, also the fourth and fifth 
parts in 1793. This edition is very correct, 
and some notes and considerable additions 
have been made by the editor. The fourth 
and fifth parts were almost re-written and 
very much augmented by Johann Gottlob 
Sclmeider, and published in quarto at Leip- 
zig, in 1789. This is altogether the best 
edition of the works of Artedi, as far as it 
extends. It has the title “ Petri Artedi 
Synonymia Piscium Grecca et Latina emen- 
data, aucta atque illustrata. Sive Historia 
Piscium Naturalis et Litteraria ab Aristo- 
telis usque sevo ad seculum XIII. deducta 
duce Synonymia Piscium Petri Artedi.*’ To 
this work the editor has also added a learned 
essay on the Hippopotamus of ancient au- 
thors, accompanied with plates. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the 
value and importance of this work. It was 
all that it could be at the time when it was 
published. Willughby’s work on fishes, 
which was published by Bay in 1686, was 
an immense advance, in point of arrange- 
ment and the distinction of species, over 
,eve^ other previous work; but what the 
“ Historia Piscium** of Ray and Willughby 
was to the Pandects of Gessner and Aldro- 
vandus, the “ Ichthyologia**.of Artedi was to 
that work. The “ Ichthvologia,** in ftet, 
established the science of Ichthyology on 
those sound principles which have since been 
extended, but not in any manner changed. 

Artedi’s knowledge of other departments 
of natural history was great, ana only his 
untimely death prenrented his applying the 
same sound principles of investigation to other 
departments of tiie orgimic kingdom that he 
had done to fishes. During the early period of 
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fSM stadies he gave much attention to botany, 
and devoted much time to the study of the 
difficult ffimily of umbelliferous plants. 
.These plants he studied as a natural group, 
and proposed an arrangement of them ac- 
cording to the characters of their involucrum. 
It so mippened that this family of plants, 
united by so many characters, formed a very 
distinct and separate division of plants in the 
artificial arran^ment of Linnseus, forming 
the entire of the second order of his class 
Pentandria ; and through this he was enabled 
to avail himself of Artedi's arrangement 
when publishing his i^stem of vegetables. 
However, since tiie time of Linnseus and Ar- 
tedi the Umbelliferse have been studied by 
Sprengel, Hoffmann, Koch, and De Candolle, 
and great advances have been made in the 
knowled^ of its structure and relations. 
Artedi always contemplated devoting more at- 
tention to this family of plants. One of the 
genera belonging to it was nsuned Artedia by 
Linnseus, in honour of his friend, of which 
there is only one species, the A. sqmmatat a 
native of Asia. (Linnseus, Life of Artedi^ 
in Ichthyohgia ; Penny Cyclopadia, article 
“ Artedi Artedi, Works,) E. L. 

ARTE'FIUS. [Aktephius.] 

ARTEMIDCKRUS (^fipTeidZapos)^ an an- 
cient physician, who was born at Side in 
Pamphylia, and belonged to the school of 
Erasistratus. He must have lived, therefore, 
in or later than the third century b.c., or (as 
he is mentioned by Cselius Aurelianus) in 
or earlier than the second century after 
Christ ; but his exact date is unknown. He 
supposed that cither the oesophagus or the 
stomach (stomachus) was the seat of hydro- 
phobia on account of the hiccup, the bilious 
vomiting, and the excessive thirst that accom- 
pany that disease. A physician of this name, 
who is quoted by Galen without any distin- 
guishing epithet may possibly be the same 
person, but the Artemidorus olcot/iariis, also 
mentioned by Galen, is probably a different 
one. (Cselius Aurelianus, De Morb, Acut, 
lib. ii. cap. 31, lib. iii. cap. 14, 15, pp. 146, 
224, 227, ed. Amman ; Galen, De Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Locos, lib. v. cap. 3, tom. xii. 
p. 828, ed. Kiihn ; Comment, in Hippocr. “ De 
Bat. Viet, in Morh. Acut** lib. i. cap. 15, 
tom. XV. p. 444.) * W. A. G. 

ARTEMIDORUS, a Roman pidnter, 
contemporary with the poet Martial, who 
ridicules him for having pitinted a Venus, 
which, from its charactenstic gravity, would 
have done much better for a Minerva : — 

** Pinxiati Venerem ; colli, Artemldore, Midenrain, 
£t miraria opua diapliouiaae tuum ?*’ 

(Martial, lib. v. Epigr. 40.) B. N. W. 

ARTEMIDORUS QLprefjdZwpos)^ a Greek 
gn mm a r ian, and a pupil of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, whence Athenoeus in one passage 
calls him Artemidorus Aristophanius ('Apur- 
ro^eior), but for what reason Athenseus 1 
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and Suidas call him also Pseudo-Aristo- 
phanius (Vcv8oapi<rTo<p(£i/cior) is not clear. He 
must have been younger than Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and therefore lived in all 
probability about b.c. 240. He was the 
author of several works which are lost, witli 
the exception of a few fragments. The one 
most frequently referred to by the ancients 
was a dictiona^ of technical terms used in 
the art of cooking or y\Q<r<reu d^aprv- 

rucal). A second work, which seems to ^ve 
been an account of Doris and the Dorians, 
was entitled Ilepl Awplbos. There is a 
Greek epigram of two lines {Antholog, Grac. 
ix. 205) expressing the poef s joy at a collec- 
tion of the Bucolic poets having been made, 
and which is ascribed to one Artemidorus, a 
grammarian. As far as the time at which 
collections of Bucolic poetry were made is 
concerned, the author of the epigram may be 
the same as the author of. the 6^aprv~ 

riKoti, (Atheneeus, i. 5, iv. 182, ix. 387, xiv. 
662, 663 ; Suidas, 'Aprc/ilSwpos and Ti/iaxt* 
Sets.) 

A ^cond ^ammarian Artemiporus was 
a native of Cnipus, and a son of Theopom- 
us. He is said to have been a friend of 
ulius Csesar, and on the day when Brutus 
and Cassius had determined to murder Cscsar, 
Artemidorus, who had been informed of the 
plot by some friends of the conspirators, 
according to some accounts wrote a letter, in 
which ,he informed Caesar of the conspiracy 
against his life. But seeing that Caesar 
handed oyer all the letters that were given 
him to his servants, without opening tiiem, 
Artemidorus made his way up to me dic- 
tator, and whispered to him the caution con- 
tained in the letter. Caesar several times 
attempted to read it, but was prevented by 
the crowd, and thus he went to the senate- 
house holding the letter of Artemidorus in 
his hand. This story, which Plutarch (Cte- 
sar, 65) relates, was disputed by some an- 
cient writers. 

A third grammarian Artemidorus, a 
native of Tarsus, is mentioned by Strabo 
(xiv. 675), but nothing further is known 
about him. L. S. 

ARTEMIDCyRUS CA'PITO CApra/ir- 
8wpor 6 Kauirwy), a Greek grammarian and 
physician, who lived at Rome in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian (a.d. 117 — 138). He 
was a relation of the physician Dioscorides, 
and each of them made a collection, and pub- 
lished an edition of the works of Hippocrates. 
The emperor Hadrian is said to have valued 
the ^tion of Artemidorus Capito very 
highly ; and Galen states that both editions 
were much souj^ht after; but he complains of 
the editors having corrupted the text of Hip- 
pocrates by perverting me ^nuine order of 
his words, and by substituting modem ex- 
pressions for his antique ones. The editions 
of Hippocrates by Artemidorus Capito and 
Dioscorides are the most ancient critical 
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editions that are mentioned, but no traces of 
them have come down to our time, nor do 
we know in what order they arranged the 
works of Hippocrates. (Galen, vol. iii. 
p. 97, ix. p. 23G, 354, ed. Charterius ; Villoi- 
sqn, AnetMota Gracay ii. p. 136, Ac.) L. S. 

ARTEMIDO'RUS, CORNE'LIUS, an 
ancient physician who is several times 
mentioned by Cicero in connection with the 
infkmous Verres. In one ^lace he is called 
“ Artemidoms Pergseus,** in another “ Ar- 
temidorus Cornelius,” and in a third “ Cor- 
nelius Medicus these three names are 
sometimes considered to belong to three dif- 
ferent persons, but it will be plain to any 
one who examines the passa^s that the 
same individual is referred to in each. He 
was a native of Perga in Pamphylia, or 
(according to some editions of Cicero) of 
Pergamus in Mysia : his original name was 
probably “ Artemidorus,” and he may per- 
haps have acquired the nomeu “ Cornelius ” 
from his having been a slave, and being 
afterwards manumitted b^ his master, who 
may have been Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. He 
was one of the unprincipled agents of Verres 
when he was Icgatus to Cn. Dolaliella in 
Cilicia, b.c. 79, and he assisted him in his 
robbery of the temple of Diana at Perga. 
He afterwards attended him in Sicily during 
his prsetorship, u.c. 72 — 69, where, among 
other disgraceful acts, he was one of the 
judges (recnperatorcs) in the case of Nympho. 
(Cicero, Orat. in Verrem^ ii. 1.20; 3. 11, 21, 
49 ; Orelli, Onomast. Tullianum.) W. A. G. 

ARTEMIDCVRUS DALDI A'NUS (’Apre- 
giSwpof AoXSiavds) was a native of Ephesus, 
to which city his father also belong^, but 
vanity induced him to call himself Daldia- 
nus from Daldia or Daldis, the birth-place 
of his mother, and an obscure town in Lydia, 
first, because he would not be confounded 
with the geographer Artemidorus of Ephesus, 
who had lived long before his time, and 
secondly, because he pretended to have re- 
ceived from the Daldian Apollo Mystes a 
command to write a work on dreams. From 
two or three allusions in this work, it is 
evident that the author must have lived in 
the reigns of Antoninus Pius and M. Aure- 
lius, that is, about a.d. 160. But of his life 
nothing is known beyond what can be 
gleaned from his work. Suidas calls him a 
philosopher, but his work contains very little 
to justify this tide. He was, however, well 
acquainted with the medical art and natural 
science, such as it then was, imd he probably 
practised as a physician. He gathered part 
of the materials for his work by extensive 
reading, and he asserts that he had read all 
that had ever been written upon the subject. 
Fabricius has counted thirty-two authors to 
whose works Artemidorus refers. Artemi- 
donis also travelled through Greece, Asia, 
Italy, and the islands of the Mediterranean, 
to gather infotmatioQ from experienced men 
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and such persons as had made the interpret 
tation of dreams their study. The work in 
its present fonn consists of five books; it 
bears the title “ Oiieirocritica” COv^ipoKpi- 
riKa), and treats of dreams and their inter- 
pretation. The first two books treat of di- 
vination by dreams, which are divided into 
several classes, according to the various sub- 
jects which they bring before us. They are 
dedicated to one Cassius Maximus, who is 
praised for his virtue and wisdom. The 
third and fourth books, which form a kind 
of supplement to the first two, are dedicated 
to Artemidorus, the son of the author, who 
here expatiates more fully on subjects already 
mentioned in the other books, and adds what 
he could not conveniently insert in the pre- 
vious books. The fifth, which is usually 
apfxmded in the MSS. and editions, relates 
about one hundred prophetic dreams which 
had been realized, and is, properly speaking, 
an independent work. Suidas states tliat 
the “ Oneirocritica” consisted of four, and 
not of five books. Arfomidorus says that 
he is able to treat his subject in the most 
satisfactory manner, and boasts of having 
been called to his task by the god of pro- 
phecy himself. His vanity is further mani- 
fest in the manner in which he handles his 
subject, for he does not attempt to establish 
his notion that the future is actually revealed 
to man in dreams, by any philosophical ar- 
gument, .but by simply appealing to what he 
thinks to be facts, and, above all, to his own 
experience, which has more weight with 
him than anything else. This curious book 
is of some value, as it explains various an- 
cient customs which are Tiot mentioned else- 
where; and it also shows, more than any 
other work extant, to what extent the ancients 
regarded the common occurrences of ordi- 
nary life as symbolical hints given by the 
gods. The style of the work is lively, cor- 
rect, and elegant. Artemidorus himself in- 
timates that he wrote several works on other 
subjects, but we know nothing of his pro- 
ductions; and Suidas and Eudocia men- 
tion only the “ Oneirocritica,” and two otlier 
works of a similar kind, viz. oiavoffKoiriKdt 
and x^^poo’KOTTiKd. The first edition of the 
“Oneirocritica” is that of Aldus (Venice, 
1518, 8 VO.). A Latin translation by Janus 
Coruarius appeared first at Basel in 1537, 
8vo., and was afterwards reprinted several 
times. The next edition of the Greek text, 
with the translation of Comarius, and notes, 
is that of N. Rigaltius (Paris, 1603, 4to.), 
which contains some other ancient works on 
dreams, but the “ Oneirocritica” of Artemi- 
dorus is not complete. After this various 
scholars wrote notes on and emendations 
of Artemidorus, but no new edition of any 
imprtance appeared till 1805, when J. G. 
Reiff published his edition at Leipziff, in 2 
vols. 8vo., with notes by the editor, and those 
of Rigaltius and some others. There are 
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Germany French, Italian, and English ver- 
sions of the “ Oneirocritica/' The first Eng- 
lish version, 1563 — 1644,8vo., London, is en- 
titled ** Apleasaunt Treatise of the Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, gathered part out of the 
wonrcke of the learned Phylosopher Ponzet- 
tus, and part out of Artemidorus^’ (by Theod. 
Hill). The other version is by Th. Sever, 
London, 1690, 12mo. (Suidas ; Eudocia, 
p. 74 ; Artemidorus, Ondrocnt,, in several 
passa^s, especially i. 28, 66, iv. 74, Ac. ; 
Fabricius, Biblioth, Grcec, v. 260, &c.; 
Hoffmann, Lexicon Bihliograph,) L, S. 

ARTEMIDO'RUS of 

Ephesus, a geographer, of whom Marcia- 
nus of Heracleia, who made an epitome of 
his work, speaks as follows : — “ Artemidorus 
of Ephesus, a geographer, who was living 
about the 169th Olympiad (n.c. 103), visited 
the mater part of the internal (Mediterra- 
nean) sea, and also the island of Gades (Ga- 
deira), and some parts of the external sea, 
which they call Ocean. He does not deserve 
the character of an accurate geographer ; but 
he comprised in eleven books the circuit 
(periplus) of the sea within the straits of 
Hercules (strait of Gibraltar), and its mea- 
surements with due care, and made the most 
exact periplus of the Mediterranean.— Pre- 
ferring the work of Artemidorus to all that I 
have mentioned above, 1 have made an epi- 
tome of these eleven books, and I have added 
from other ancient writers what was deficient ; 
I have also kept the division into eleven 
books, so as to make a geography of moderate 
pretensions, but a most complete periplus.” 
The periplus of Bithjmia, Paphlagonia, and 
the two Ponti, which is printed in Hudson’s 
edition after the prooemium from which this 
extract is taken, is not from Artemidorus. 
Diodorus speaks of Artemidorus as one of 
those who had written on Egypt and Ethiopia, 
and he is often quoted by Strabo. From a pas- 
sage in the beginni^ of the third book of 
Strabo (p. 137, ed. Casaub.) we learn that 
Artemidorus had seen the extreme south-west 
part of the Spanish peninsula, bordering on 
the ocean. Strabo often quotes Artemidorus 
as authority for distances. It appears from 
a passage in the fourteenth book (p. 642), if 
the Artemidorus there mentioned is the 
geographer, which seems to be the case, 
that he was sent on an embassy from Ephesus 
to Rome, to maintain the rights of Diana of 
Ephesus to the profits of certain lakes near 
the mouth of the Cayster, and the right of 
the city to the Heracleotis. He was suc- 
cessfiil, and was rewarded with a, statue 
of gold placed in the temple of the goddess. 
Artemidorus is often quoted by Pliny, Ste- 
phanus Byzantius, and also by a few other 
writers. Athenseus, who quotes the geogra- 
phical work of Artemidorus under me title 
of **Geographumena” (Teorypo/^oi^fityd), also 
i^peaks of ionic ■ Memoirs (^IwviKh 
para) of Artemidorus of Ephesus, who may 
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be the geographer. The fragments of Arte- 
midoruB were first edited by D. Hoesohelius, 
1600, 8vo. The procemium of Marcianus is 
printed in the ^ first volume of Hudson’s 
“ Minor Greek' Geographers,” with some 
fragments of Artemidorus ftom Strabo and 
other writers, but the collection is not 
complete. Two fragments were first edited 
by K. M. van Goeiis, 1765, 4to., and a 
fragment on the river Nile was first pub- 
lished by Fr. Xav. Berger, in “Aretin’s 
Bcitmge zur Geschichte und Litteratur,” 
1804, 8vo., accompanied with a Latin ver- 
sion, G. L. 

ARTEMI'SIA CAfyrffinrla), a daughter of 
Hecatomnus, was married to her brother 
Mausolus, a prince of Caria, who died after 
a reign of twenty-four years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his wife Artemisia, in n.c. 352. 
She reigned for two years, and was succeeded 
by her brother Idrieus. The only thing that 
is known of her reign is recorded by Vitru- 
vius, and consists of a struggle with Rhodes ; 
for the Rhodians, it is said, indignant at a 
woman ruling over all the towns of Caria, 
sailed out with a fleet to take possession of 
her kingdom. Halicarnassus had two har- 
bours, a large and a small one, and when 
the Rhodian fleet had entered the former, 
Artemisia, who had a fleet ready for action 
ill Uie smaller harbour, ordered her citizens 
from the wall to invite the Rhodians to come 
and take possession of the city. When the 
Rhodians had entered the city, Artemisia 
sailed forth from the small harbour, and 
took possession of the Rhodian fleet, which 
had been abandoned by all the crew. With 
this large fleet she now blockaded the Rho- 
dians in Halicarnassus, who were cut to pieces 
in the market-place. Artemisia now sailed 
to Rhodes, and the Rhodians, believing that 
their own fleet was returning, admitted tlie 
enemy into their port. Artemisia, after hav- 
ing ^en possession of Rhodes, and put to 
death the leaders of the people, erected a 
trophy in the town of Rhodes, and two brazen 
statues, the one a symbolic figure of the 
Rhodian state, and the other a statue of her- 
self. Subsequently, the Rhodians, as it was 
not allowed to remove a trophy, enclosed it 
with a building in such a manner that no 
one could see it, and called tlie place the 
inaccessible” {Hfiarov). This Artemisia is 
most celebrated in history for the extraordi- 
nary love which she evinced towards her 
husband after his death, and for her unmea- 
sured grief at his decease, in consequence of 
which she sank into the grave two years 
after him. She is said to nave mixed the 
ashes of her husband with the water which 
she drank, and, to perpetuate his memory, 
she erected a monument at Halicarnassus, 
which was reckoned one of the seven won- 
ders of the ancient world, and from which, 
in after times, all splendid sepulchral monu- 
ments derived the name of iq|tusolcum, a 
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word which is still used in that sense. When 
this monument was consecrated, Artemisia 
invited to Halicamassos the most distin- 
guished orators and poets of the time to 
contend in praising Mausolus. Among the 
men who took part in that contest, Gellius 
mentions Theopompus, Theodectes, and Nau- 
crites, and, according to some accounts, Iso- 
crates too was one of them; but the prize 
was won by Theopompus, the disciple of 
Isocrates. (Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 36, 45 ; 
Demosthenes, De Rhodiorum Lihertate^ pp. 
193, 197, 198; Strabo, xiv. 656; Gellius, x. 
18; Cicero, TusculantBt iii. 31; Valerius 
Maximus, iv. 6, ext. 1 ; Pliny, Hist, Nat, 
XXV. 36, xxxvi. 4, § 9 ; Vitruvius, ii. 8 ; 
Suidas and Harpocration, under 'A^tfiuria 
and Ma^atoXos.) L. S. 

ARTEMI'SIA (•ApT«/ii<rla), a daughter of 
IjTodahis. Her husband was king, or, as 
Herodotus has it, tyrant of Halicarnassus, 
Cos, Nisyros, and Calydna, and, after his 
death, she succeeded him as queen in these 
dominions, as her son was yet a youth. Her 
kingdom was in a state of dependence u|>on 
Persia, and at the time when Xerxes I. in- 
vaded Greece, Artemisia, without having 
been called upon, but to show her courageous 
spirit, joined the Persian fleet with five 
snips, which were the finest in the whole 
armament, next to those of the Sidonians. 
She commanded these ships in person, and 
is smd to have been the wisest among the 
king's councillors. She took part in the sea- 
fight off Artemisium, and, just before the 
battle of Salamis, in b.c. 480, she advised 
the king against a naval engagement; but 
her advice was not followed. During the 
battle she distinguished herself no less by 
her gallantry than her dexterity. When 
the Persians took to flight, Artemisia was 
chased by Ameinias, but escaped by sinking 
a vessel of the kin^s own fleet, which was 
in her way, and Ameinias, thinking that he 
had been pursuing a friendly ship, returned. 
The Athenians, indignant that a woman 
should fight against them, had offered a 
prize of ten thousand drachmm to any one 
who should make her his prisoner. Xerxes, 
who had witnessed her conduct when she 
was pursued by the Athenian, said, **The 
men m my army have become women, and 
the women have become men." After the 
loss of the battle of Salamis, Mardonius ad- 
vised the king to make an attack upon Pelo- 
ponnesus; but, having no inclination to do 
so, and trusting to the wisdom of Artemisia, 
he consulted her privately. Her opinion 
was, that the king should quit Greece forth- 
with; and this pleased Xences the more, 
itince, as^Herodotus says, he would not have 
stayed, even if all the men and all the wo- 
men in the world had advised him to slay. 
Hie king praised Artemisia, and, having 
intrusted to her care some of his children 
who had aocompanied him, he sent her to 
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Ephesus. From this time we hear no isore 
of her in history, except a fabulous accomit 
of her death, which is preserved in Photius. 
She fell in love, it is smd, with Dardanus of 
Abydos, and, as her love was not returned, 
she avenged herself by putting out his eyes 
while he was asleep. Tins provoked the 
anger of the gods, and, pursuant to an oracle, 
she went to the Leucaman rock, and leap^ 
into the sea. Several unfortunate lovers in 
antiquity are said to have died by leaping 
from this rock, but it has been pmnted out 
by some modem scholars that <*to leap 
from the Lencadian rock" is only a poetical 
image, and can in no case be regarded as an 
historical fret. Artemisia was succeeded by 
her son Pisindelis. (Herodotus, vii. 99, 
viii. 68, 87, &c., 93, 101, Ac.; Pausanias, 
iii. 11, § 3; Polymnus, viii. 53; Photius, 
Bihlioth, CW. 190; Miiller, DorianSf ii. 11, 
§ 10, Hist, the Literature of Greece^ i. p. 
174, Ac.) L. S. 

ARTE'MIUS, or ARTHE'MIUS ('Apr^- 
titosy or *Ap04fuo5)t was “ dux," or command- 
er-in-chief, of the Roman forces in Egypt, to- 
wards the end of the reign of the emperor 
Constantius. He was a Christian, and showed 
great zeal in the suppression of paganism, in 
which he assisted George, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, who tried to propagate the Christian 
religion by overthrowing ^e altars and rob- 
bing the temples of the pagans. It is pro- 
bable that the numerous pagans and Jews 
in the East, who were exasperated against 
George, and who certainly detested Arte- 
mius, availed themselves of the accession of 
Julian the Apostate, in a.d. 361, to get rid of 
their persecutors ; and that they began with 
plotting against Artemius, who supported 
George by his military authority. In the 
summer of 362 Artemius received an order 
from Julian, who was then at Antioch, to 
meet him in that city, and no sooner had 
he arrived there than he was char^ with 
having committed some atrocious enme, and 
condemned to death. His property was con- 
fiscated, and ho was beheaded, towards the 
end of July, 362. Zonaras (xiii. 12) says 
that he was accused of having contrived the 
assassination of Gallns Csesar, but this is veiyr 
improbable, and it seems as if Zonaras in this 
confounds Artemius and the eunuch 
.Eusebius, by whose machinations Gallus pe- 
rished. The real crime of Artemius was nis 
persecution of paganism. His death was the 
simial for the massacre of Bishop George, 
who was put to death by the mob of Alexan- 
dria. Artemius was considered a martyr, 
and the Greek church reveres him as a sfdnt ; 
his feast is celebrated on the 20th of October. 
There was a church of St. Artemiusin Con- 
stantinople, built by. Anastasius I. It is said 
that he was. once an Arian, and had perse- 
cuted St Athanasius, but that he afterwards 
acknowled^d his errors and returned to the 
orthodox frith. It is not probable that he 
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was tiie Artemius who was prefect of Rome 
in 860. There were aeverat of the name at 
the time — as fer instance, Artemius, who was 
emor of Lucania in 364, and Artemius, 
^carius of Spain in 369-70. ^Theo- 
phanes, p. 43, ed. Paris ; Theodoretus, iii. 18 ; 
Chronicon Atexandrinunif p. 690, ed. Paris ; 
the note of Du Cange to the passage of Zo^ 
nai^ who gives an extract of the Scriptor 
Vita S, Artemii inedita ; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, xxii. 11; Du Cange, Constantinopolis 
Christiana, lib. iv. p. 119.) W. P. 

ARTE'MIUS. [Anastasius II.] 

A'RTEMON {[Apri/^cov), a rhetorician fee- 
quently mentioned, and occasionally quoted 
by Seneca, appears to have lived in the early 
period of the Roman empire. (Seneca, Suas. 
1, Controv. i. 6, 7, ii. 9, 11.) R. W — ^n. 

A'RTEMON, a Greek painter of uncer- 
tain age and country, enumerated by Pliny 
among those of the second rank. Pliny men- 
tions me following works by this painter : — 
Danae with the ii^ant Perseus discovered by 
the corsairs or fishermen of the island of 
Seriphus; Hercules and Deianira; and a 
Queen Stratonice j and the following two* in 
buildings adjoining the portico of ^ Octavia at 
Rome, which were his masterpieces — the 
Apotheosis of Hercules from the summit of 
Mount (Eta, and some part of the stoiyr of 
Hercules and Neptune, and Laomedon, king 
of Troy, probably the delivery of Hesione 
from the sea-monster by Hercules. 

With the exception of that of the queen, 
the subjects of these pictures are of the most 
difficult kind, and the painter must have been 
possessed of great ability to have attained 
even moderate success, which he must have 
done, not onl^ from the manner of their 
mention by Pliny, but from the circumstance 
of their being mentioned at all with praise, 
and yet he is classed by unong the 

painters of the second rank. This pass^, 
to which there are several parallels in ancient 
authors, goes a gwat way to prove that the 
excellence of the Greek painters was not rela- 
tive, as is still believed by many, but absolute. 
As ^ere were painters to select and persons 
to approve of me representation of such sub- 
jects, so must tibere have been those fully ca- 
pable of justly appreciating their execution. 

If the Queen Stratonice painted by Arte- 
mon was the wife, first, of Seleucus, and after-* 
wards of Antiochus, his son, which is pro- 
bable, he was most likely a contemporary, 
and lived therefore in the early part of the 
third century, b.c. 

A sculptor of the name of Artemon lived 
at Rome about the time of Pliny, 'and, to- 
gether with the sculptor Pythodorus, executed 
manj^works in the palace of the Cesars on 
the Palatine. (Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxv. 11. 
40, xxxvi. 6. 4.) R. N. W. 

A'RTEMON, or ARTEM AS or 

*Afn4fuai), a heretic, lived in the tiiird century 
of our sera, and gave aname to the sect of the 
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Artemonites, who denied the diviniW of 
Christ, and asserted that the Apostles them- 
selves and their immediate successors to ^e 
time of Victor, the thirteenth bishop of Rome, 
maintained the same doctrine as themselves. 
According to Mosheim (^clesicu, Historif, 
i. 191), me sentiments of Artemon, and his 
friend Theodotus, as fer as they can be col- 
lected from the best records, amount to 
this : — ** That at the birth of the man Christ; 
a certain divine energy or portion of the di- 
vine nature united itself to him but still 
they asserted that he was of human origin. 
They supported their doctrines by rationalistic 
arguments, and, as Eusebius informs^ us, they 
occupied themselves in mathematical ana 
philosophical studies, reading Euclid and 
Aristotle instead of the Scriptures, and re- 
ducing Scriptural texts into the shape df 
svllogisms. Another charge brought against 
them was that they falsified the text of the 
Bible to suit their own purposes ; in proof of 
which their opponents appealed to the dif- 
ferent readings, advocated by the different 
individuals amongst the Artemonites them- 
selves. From the synodal letters of the 
eastern bishops, assembled at Antioch a.d. 
269, in which they pronounced a sentence of 
deposition against the famous Paul of Sa- 
mosata, it appears that Artemon was con- 
sidered as the fether of his doctrines, and that 
he was then alive. From the circumstance 
that Caius, a presbyter of Rome, about 
A.D. 210, wrote a treatise expressly against 
Artemon and his heresy, it has been supposi^ 
that he lived in or near to that city. His 
friend Theodotus was certaii^ an inhabitant 
of Rome. (Eusebius, Hist. J&cles, v. 28, vii. 
30 ; Photius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 48.) There 
are two modem treatises about Artemon and 
the Artemonites, one hy Stemmier, Leipzig, 

1 730 ; and the other by Schaffhausen, Leipzig, 
1737. R.W— n. 

A'RTEMON (*ApT^/4wv) of Cassandria, 
a learned grammarian, who lived about b.c. 
300. Atheneeus mentions him as the author 
of a work on the “ Collection of Books,” 
and another on “ Convivial Songs.” There 
is also a work on painters ascribed to an 
author of this name (Harpocration, TIoAti- 
yvoiros), and Fabricius thinks that Artemon 
of Cassandria is the person of whom Deme- 
trius (De Elocut, 231) speaks, as having col- 
lected letters of Aristotle. (Athenseus, xii. 
p, 515, XV. p. 694.) R. W — n, 

A'RTEMON i^Aprifuav) of Clazomenje, 
a celebrated engineer, to whom was attri- 
buted the invention of the ** testudo," wd 
tiie battering ram. Pericles availed him- 
self of his assistance in the siege of Samos, 
and as he was lame and had to be carried 
about to the places where his presence was 
needed, he got the name of Periphoretus 
(Tl€pi<f>6pfiros), The same name too had been 
given to an earlier Artemon, mentioned by 
^acreon, who, from excessive timidity and 
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effeminacy, never went out of doors withont 
bein^ carried on a kind of couch. Pliny 
mentions a statue of Artemon Periphoretus, 
made by Polycletus ; it was probably one of 
the enmneer. 

An Artemon of Clazomenm is also recorded 
by iBlian {Hist Anita, xii. 38) as the author 
•of a work about the ** Boundaries of Clazo- 
menoe/’ and Suidas {'Aparii/os) ascribes to 
him a treatise on Homer, not now extant. 
It is probable that he was not die same per- 
son as the engineer. (Plutarch, Pericles^ 
c. 27 ; Diodorus, xii. 28 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
vii. 57, xxxiv. 19. 2; Scholia ad Aristo- 
phania Achar. 202 ; A^enscus, xii. p. 533.) 

R. W — ^n. 

A'RTEMON (*A/iT€/A«y) of Pehgamus, a 
Greek rhetorician and the author of a history 
of Sicily, often mentioned by the ^m- 
marians, but now lost. {Scholia ad Find. 
Pythia, i. 1, 32, iii. 48.) R. W — n. 

A'RTEMON (*ApT^/A»v), a Syrian, who 
lived during and after the reign of An- 
tiochus the Great. According to some 
authors he was of [the royal house ; accord- 
ing to others he ' was of a plebeian family. 
He resembled king Antiochus so much, that 
when the latter was killed, in B.c. 187, his 
widow, the queen Laodice, put Artemon into 
a bed, giving it out that he was the king and 
very ill. Many persons were purposely in- 
troduced to see him, and were so far deceived 
by his appearance and voice as to think that 
he was really the kin|;, while he recommended 
to them the protection of Laodice and her 
children. (Pliny, Hist. Nat., vii. 10 ; Va- 
lerius Maximus, ix. 14.) R. W — n. 

ARTE'PIIIUS, or ARTE'FIUS, the name 
of an alchemist who is supposed to have lived 
in the twclftli century, but of whose place of 
birth or personal history nothing is known. 
Some suppose him to have been an Arabian, 
others a converted Jew. A small work of 
which he was the author was printed at 
Paris in 1609, and called ** Clavis Majoris 
Sapieutim." All the copies of this edition 
are supposed to have disappeared. It was 
incorporated in the “ Theatrura Chemicum" 
of Zetzner, printed at Strassburg in 1613, 
and in “ Opuscula Chemica,” printed at 
Frankftirt in 1614. It probably treats of 
the elixir of life, for according to Clement, 
it states that the author, while writing it, is 
upwards of a thousand years old ; and this 
is the only distinct statement that is any- 
where made about him. Another of his 
works is incorporated in a book of which 
the tiitle-page begins “ Trois Traitez de la 
Philosophie Naturelle non encore imprimez. 
Sqavoir, le secr^ livre du trbs Ancien Phi- 
losophe Artephius traitant de T Art Occulte et 
Transmutation Metallique,” &c., translated 
by Pierre Amauld. 'The other two works 
published with it are both on hierogly- 

§ hic8 ; the one by N. Flamel, the other by 
ynesius, Paris, 1612, 4to. The contri- 
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button from Artephius to this collection is 
printed in Latin on the one page, with a cor- 
responding French translation on the other. 
An English translation of the collection was 
published in 1624. ^lemeut, Bibliothique 
Curieuse ; Adelung, Supplement to Jdcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehr ten- Lexicon; Catalogues 
the British Museum,') J. H. 13. 

ARTBVELD, JACOB VAN, a femous 
Flemish dema^gue of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was a native of Ghent. He was a rich 
brewer, and being distinguished by talents 
and remarkable eloquence, he was chosen 
“ doyen,” or chmnnan and leader of the cor- 
poration of the brewers, an office by which 
ne was entitled to take part in the municipal 
administration of the town. The Fleming 
were then continually quarrelling with their 
counts, who tried to encroach on the muni- 
cipal liberties of the rich and populous towns 
of their dominions, while the citizens endea- 
voured to acquire more franchises and erect 
their towns into free cities, of which there 
were very few in the Netherlands. The 
Counts of Flanders were, in the fourteenth 
century, vassals of the King of France for 
the western part of Flanders, which was a 
French fief; but the eastern and smaller 
part, espcially the county of Alost, which 
was called Kyks-Vlaendern,” or imperial 
Flanders, was a fief of the holy Roman em- 
pire. During the reign of Count Louis II., 
sumamed de Cressy (from 1322 to 1346), 
who married Marguerethe, daughter of King 
Philip V. of France, the troubles in Flan- 
ders assumed such a dangerous character that 
Louis was conmelled to beg the assistance of 
the King of France, Philip VI. of Valois, 
who defeated the Flemings in the battle of 
Mount Cassel, in 1328. The right of Philip 
VI. to the throne of France was disputed by 
King Edward HI. of England, who, although 
he did liomage to Philip VI. for Guienne, 
and consequently recognise^ him os king in 
1329, was excited to attack France by Robert 
of Artois, of the royal house of France, who 
had been deprived of his county of Artois, 
and attempted to recover it by kindling a war, 
which he thought would result in the acces- 
sion of Edward III. to the French throne. 
Robert persuaded Edward that he would find 
allies among the vassals of the King of France 
iii the noi^-eastern part of his kingdom, 
and tliat the German princes in the adjacent 
Netherlands, such as the Counts of Holland 
and Geldern, and the Dukes of Cleve and 
Brabant, with whom Robert was well ac- 
quainted, would easily be persuaded to join 
in an attack on France. King Edward nego- 
ciated with several of them, and his a^nts 
were well received, particularly by the Duke 
of Brabant ; but he endeavoured in vain to 
win Count Louis of Flanders, who kept faith- 
ful to the French kin^. This state of tilings 
appeared to the Flemiiigs a favourable occa- 
sion to renew their claims against their count. 
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and they were well aware that if Edward 
should succeed in seizing the crown of France, 
and thus becoming the liege lord of their 
master, their friendship would be eagerly 
sought for by the new king, and that, under 
such circumstances, Count Louis could not 
reckon u]^n any assistance from his new liege 
lord against the attempts of his subjects to 
extend their liberties. 

^ Ghent was then the most populous and 
richest town in Flanders, and in Ghent Ja- 
cob van Arteveld had almost unlimited power, 
lie had increased his wealth by his marriage 
with a rich widow, ‘and having several times 
been sent ambassador, or rather agent, to the 
court of France, he had not only learned to 
conduct state affairs in a systematic and pru- 
dent way, but he had also made the acquaint- 
ance of the principal persons with whom he 
had to deal. The people of Ghent chose 
him commander of their forces, and what 
authority he did not legally possess he seized 
by stratagem or violence. He had such au- 
thority over the Flemings, says Froissart, 
that he was obeyed from one comer of tlic 
country to the other, and whatever he willed 
was done to the letter, because nobody ven- 
tured to contradict him or to transgress his 
orders. When he rode out of the town he 
had always sixty or eighty well-armed men 
about him, among whom there were two or 
three who knew his secrets. Those whom 
he hated or suspected were dead men when 
they happened to come in his way, for he 
liad instructed some of his attendants that if 
he should make a certain sign, they should 
kill them without waiting for any other or- 
ders. Several men of distinction were thus 
killed by him. He paid his men well and 
regularly, and he had not only a strong life- 
guard in Ghent, but had agents and numerous 
partisans in all the towns and castles of Flan- 
ders, and all were paid well, so that nothing 
could happen without his knowledge. There 
was no plot made against him, however se- 
cret, which did not soon come to his ears, and 
he was not quiet till he had banished or put 
to death his adversaries. The mightiest ba- 
rons and the wealthiest citizens yielded to 
him, and when he discovered that they were 
partisans of Count Louis, he banished them 
immediately, and took half of their revenue 
for himself, leaving the other half to their 
wives and children. These banished nobles 
used to retire to St. Omer, and the people 
called them “ avolez ” (reftigees). In short 
there was never, neither in Flanders nor in 
any other country, count, duke, prince^ or the 
like, who had bent a country to their will so 
completely and during such a long period as 
Jacqu^art d'Arteville,” 

The dilution of public affairs in Flanders 
was thus in the hands of Arteveld, who, in 
1335, concluded an alliance between Ed- 
ward III. and the town of Ghent, to which 
many other Flemish towns adhered in a short 
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time. Count Louis forbade them to make 
alliances with foreign powers, and the King 
of France tried to assist him by sending the 
Bishop of Senlis and the Abbot of St. Denis 
mto Flanders, who first threatened the inha- 
bitants, and, when they were laughed at, laid 
under an interdict all those parts of the coun- 
tnr which adhered to Arteveld and the King 
of England. The Flemings cared as little 
for their interdict as their threats, and kept 
on the defensive till Count Louis, who had 
assembled a scanty force at Bruges, seized 
Zegher of Kortryk, one of the principal pro- 
moters of the English alliance, who was put 
to death by his order in the town of Rup^l- 
monde. Upon this the citizens of Bruges 
and the English alliance united their troops 
with those of Ghent, by which Count Louis 
was defeated in the streets of Bniges. He 
retired, but, being reinforced, attacked a body 
of English who had landed at Catsand. How- 
ever, he suffered a severe defeat, in which 
his bastard son, Messire Guy de Flandres, was 
slain. Louis now fled to Paris, and, seeing 
that he could not subdue his subjects by force, 
returned to his country in 1338, and offered 
them very favourable conditions if they wQi^ld 
give up their alliance with King Edward. 
The ** Franc,” a district round Bruges 
which enjoyed great privileges, had formerly 
been deprived of tliem by Louis, who now 
restored the inhabitants to their fninchises, 
and he tried, although in vain, to win the 
Ghenters by giving up his claims to a large 
sum of money which they owed him; by 
freeing them from the obligation of raising 
and paying a body of 700 soldiers for him, 
whicn they had been obliged to do for their 
counts' since the treaty of 1305; by revoking 
the interdict; and by granting them con- 
siderable commercial advantages. Arteveld 
forbade the count to appear at Ghent, and 
having found an opportunity of arresting 
him, confined him in that city. Louis es- 
caped in the same year, and ned once more 
to Paris. In 1339 King Edward went to 
Flanders, where he was preceded by an anny 
under the Earl of Salisbury. He renewed 
his alliance with Ghent and the other Fle- 
mish towns, to which John, Duke of Bra- 
bant, and the towns of Louvain, Brussels, Ant- 
,werp, Hertogenbosch, Nivelles, and Tirle- 
mont, or Thienen, adhered. Upon tliis Ed- 
ward assumed the title of King of France, on 
the advice of Arteveld, as Meyer states. In 
an engagement with the French under Mes- 
sire de Koubais, near Lille, the English and 
Flemish troops were defeated ; but after the 
complete victory of King Edward over the 
French fleet off Sluys (1340), Arteveld per- 
suaded the Flemings to do homage to Ed- 
ward as King of France, and he thus gained 
over to his cause many of his countrymen 
who considered a war against Philip Vi., as 
the liege lord of their own master, to be 
treason. 
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In the same year the English and Flemish 
suffered a defeat at St. Omer, and when 
King Edward showed a desire to make peace 
with France, Arteveld coolly told him that 
he would not allow him to make peace with- 
out the consent of the Flemings, and that 
they would hold him to his oath. Edward 
nevertheless concluded a truce with the 
French, which was broken soon afterwards 
by the French ; and a second, to which the 
Flemings were a party, but which was also 
broken by the French. The war was now 
renewed, and the union between Edward and 
Arteveld led to the project of making the 
kii^s son, Edward, the Black Prince, Count 
of Flanders. The king went once more to 
Sluys, accompanied by his son, but their 
hopes were destroyed by a revolt against Ar- 
teveld, whose government was too arbitrary 
for a people like the Flemings. Ghent had 
just b^ disturbed by a civil contest between 
the corporation of the fullers, led by their 
dean, John Baka, and the corporation of the 
weavers, headed by their dean, Gherard 
Dionys, or Denis. The affair was so serious 
that Arteveld did not venture to declare him- 
self for either of the factions, but remained 
neutral in the expectation that his authority 
would increase in proportion as the factions 
should weaken each omer by hostilities. The 
animosity between the fhllcrs and weavers 
increased daily, and at last terminated in a 
bloody engagement in a market-place in 
Ghent, called “ Vrydaegsmert.” It was on 
a Monday, the 2nd of May, 1344, and the 
afhay lasted the whole day. The priests 
approached in procession, showing the eu- 
charist to the infuriated citizens, and im- 
ploring them by the holy body of the Sa- 
viour to stop the massacre. But the fight went 
on till five hundred, or, according to Oude- 
gherst, fifteen hundred bodies, chiefly fullers, 
covered the place, and the day ended in the 
complete defeat of the ftdlers. After their 
victory, the weavers abolished the corporation 
of the fullers, that is, excluded them from 
participation in the government of the town, 
and Gherard Dionys became, next to Arte- 
veld, the first man in Ghent. When Ghe- 
rard was informed of the plan concerted 
between Arteveld and King Edward to make 
the king’s son Count of Flanders, he opposed 
it vigorously, and was assisted by numbers of 
Flemings, especially Ghenters, who preferred 
the shadow of a master, as Count Louis was, 
to a son of the King of England, who was 
sure of the assistance of his fieither in any 
dispute with his subjects. Arteveld, alarmed 
by this opposition, resolved on the ruin of 
Gherard, and for that purpose secretly intro- 
duced a body of five hundred English into 
the town, whom he . hid in his house and On 
his premises, thinking with their aid to sur- 
prise and kiil his rival. But Gherard, who 
was informed of his design, assembled his 
weavers, and as many cinzens of rank and 
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property as he could persuade at the moment, 
and suddenly rushed upon the house of Arte- 
veld. Arteveld, seeing the armed crowd, stood 
at a window, and tried to soothe them by gentle 
words and promises, but in vain. Hw honse 
was storms, the English were killed, and 
Arteveld fell by the mmd of his rival Ghe- 
rard. According to some writers he tried to 
escape, but was discovered in his stables by 
a shoemaker, whose father had formerly been 
killed ^ order of Arteveld. The shoemaker 
immediately rushed upon Arteveld, felled 
him to the ground, and cut off his head, 
which ho presented to the victorious weavers. 
This happened in 1345. Arteveld left a son, 
Philip van Arteveld, whose name became 
likewise conspicuous in the history of Flan- 
ders, After the fall of Arteveld, King Edward 
returned to England, but without breaking off 
his alliance wim the Flemings. Count l^uis 
returned to Flanders : he fell in 1346, in the 
battle of Cressy. (Froissart, i. P. i. 64, Ac. 
ed. Buchon, Paris, 1837 ; Meyer, Annales Ke- 
rtm Flandricarum, ed. 1561, fol. 136 verso, 
&c. ; Oudegherst, Les Chroniques et Annales 
de FlandreSy c. 156, Ac.) W. P. 

ARTEVELD, PHILIP VAN, the son 
of Jacob van Arteveld, was bom at Ghent, 
about 1340, and was called Philip, in honour 
of Philippa, Queen of England, the wife of 
King Edward III., who was his godmother. 
His earlier life is unknown. Being a child 
when his father was murdered, he escaped 
the popular fury ; he was allowed to enjoy 
the rich inheritance of his father, married a 
wife, and lived quietly and unobserved dur- 
ing all the popular troubles which disturbed 
the domestic peace of Flanders during the 
middle of the fourteenth century. But urged 
by ambition he suddenly left his peaceful 
occupations, and became a demago^e, no 
less powerftil than his father, under me fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

Louis III., sumamed ** de Male,” who 
succeeded his father. Count Louis II., in 
1346, was addicted to luxu^, and treated 
his quarrelsome subjects wim great indul- 
gence. He seldom interfered in the civil 
differences between one town and another, 
or between the powerful corporations, and he 
thus became so popular that the Flemings 
thrice paid his debte. Being again pressed 
by his creditors, he abused the good will of 
his subjects by asking them once more ft>r 
pecuniary assistance. The inhabitants of 
bruges, whom the count allowed to make a 
canal, by which their ships could enter the 
Scheld without passing by Ghent, promised 
to pay part of his debts, but the Ghenters re- 
fuM it, on the ground that the income of 
their city would m diminished if the ships 
of Bnws ceased to pass through Ghent. 
John Hyons, a burgher of Ghent, and the 
count’s favourite, promised his master to 
persuade the Ghenters to imitate the example 
of Bruges. He did not succeed, but Mat- 
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thew GUiisbert, an old rival of Hyons, was 
more fortunat^ and the Ghenters paid their 
part of the count’s debts. Louis withdrew 
^ favours from Hyons, and bestowed them 
upon Ghisbert, between whom and Hyons a 
deadly enmity arose. Hyons resolved to 
take revenge on both. He excited the lower 
classes of Ghent ajpinst Ae count, and was 
soon at the head of a strong band of ruffians, 
called the “ White Caps." At this time the 
count’s bailiff had aGhenter citizen arrested, 
a proceeding which was against the fran- 
chises of the Ghenters, who had their own 
jurisdiction, and he refused, to restore him to 
liberty, in spite of the threats of the captive’s 
counb^men. The riot became general, and 
the count having made an attempt to seize 
Hyons in tiie midst of his White Caps, they 
killed the count’s officers, and plundered the 
houses of several rich citizens whom they 
suspected of being adherents of the count. 
After this affront to the count’s dignity 
Hyons led his men to Andeghem, the fa- 
vourite seat of the count, which had been 
lately built, and, after having plundered the 
costly furniture of this splendid castle, they 
set fire to it. An open war between Count 
JiOuis and the Ghenters was the consequence. 
This was what Hyons wished and^ expected, 
but he died suddenly, under suspicious cir- 
cumstances (1379). John Prunaux suc- 
ceeded him as popular leader, and took the 
field with sixty thousand men. He was not, 
however, able to prevent the count from lay- 
ing siege to Ghent, in consequence of which 
he was superseded by Piet van den Bosch, the 
Pierre Dubois of the French, and the Petrus 
Boscanus of the Latin chroniclers, a man of 
low origin, and a bold intriguer, but not fit 
for military command. In 1381 the town of 
Ghent was so closely blockaded by the count, 
that the inhabitants suffered ftom famine, 
and although the mob held the government, 
they were poor, and could only satisfy their 
appetites by plundering the rich. The pro- 
tracted siege became thus doubly dangerous 
to the autiiority of Van den Bosch. The 
Ghenters showed their exasperation, and 
many of them said that if Jacob van Arteveld 
were alive, they would not have been brought 
into such a position. These words struck 
Van den Bosch, who was prudent enough to 
prevent his ruin by giving up the first place, 
and contenting himself with the second. He 
remembered that although Jacob van Arte- 
veld was dead, his son Philip was alive, and 
he resolved to offer him the supreme autho- 
rity, in Ghent. 

Van den Bosch immediately called fipon 
Arteveld, and said to him, Philim if you 
will, you may be captain of the Ghenters 
this very day; but you must be bold and 
cruel, and not mind a man’s life more than a 
lark." Arteveld accepted the proposal with- 
out heritation ; and.no sooner hWi the Ghent- 
ers heard that the son of their former leader 
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was going to be proposed to them as their 
captain, than all, poor and rich, democrats 
and aristocrats, united to choose him their 
captain. Hitherto Arteveld had taken no 
l^t in the civil troubles ; he had spent his 
time in mauaging his extensive business, and 
enjoying the wealth accumulated by his ffi- 
ther and himself. But all at once he stepped 
forward on the scene of public life with 
the assurance and energy of one who had 
been a tribune of the people from his years 
of manhood. Arteveld began his career by 
putting the dean of the weavers to death. In 
a sally of the Ghenters, Messire Walter 
d’Enghien, the favourite of Count Louis, was 
killed, and Arteveld demanded and received 
from the count one hundred thousand francs, 
as a ransom for the body of the knight. 
Ghysbrecht Gnitte and &mon Bete, two 
burghers of Ghent, having proposed in the 
common council to make peace with Count 
Louis, were interrupted by Arteveld, who 
stabbed one of them, and by Van den Bosch, 
who despatched the other. The siege was 
now changed into a blockade ; and in .tlie 
spring of 1380 Count Louis held his court at 
Bruges, whence the Ghenters formerly re- 
ceived great quantities of provisions. But all 
intercourse between the two towns was now 
stopped, and as the richer among the burghers 
of Bruges attached themselves to the Count 
because of his favour with regard to the new 
canal, the Ghenters were filled with jealousy 
and hatred of their brethren of Bruges. Ar- 
teveld profited by the hostile disposition to 
persuaoe them to make a sally, and to attach 
Bruges, pointing out the opportunity which 
they had of forcing the town to make com- 
mon cause with them, and perhaps to seize 
Count Louis, and to dictate to him terms of 
peace. On the 2ud of May, 1382, the Ghent- 
ers marched out, six thousand in number, 
with three hundred (?) pieces of ordnance, 
and under the command of Arteveld. They 
reached the neighbourhood of Bruges before 
their approach was known, and when at last 
the news reached the town. Count Louis 
with his knights and gens d’armes went out 
to the encounter as to a certain victory, upon 
which he had the more ground to reckon as 
he was supported by the militia of Bruges, 
forty thousand men, well armed and accus- 
tomed to fight, but who on this occasion 
proved great cowards, because they reckoned 
upon a short and easy struggle, and met with 
a terrible resistance. The position of the 
Ghenters was so well protected by marshes 
and ditches that the count was advised to 
pos^ne the attack till the next day, espe- 
cialw as it was evening ; but neither Imights 
nor burghers listened to the advice, and the 
battle began. It resulted in the total defeat 
of the count’s army ; a g^t number of his 
men, thrown into confusion by the artillery 
of the Ghenters, were drowned m the marshes 
or smothered in the throng ; and the rest fled 
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in such, disorder that the yanqnished and 
victors together entered the town of Bruges. 
The Ghenters bMng been joined by tlie petty 
corporaBons, and generally by the lower 
people of Bruges, soon made tliemselves mas* 
ters of the town. They plundered the houses 
of the rich, many of which were destroyed, as 
well as great quantities of goods ; so that the 
trade of the town did not recover for a long 
time. Arteveld*s chief object was the capture 
of Count Louis, who however escaped with 
the aid of a woman, who hid him in her own 
bed, and he finally fled to Lille. The go- 
vernment of Bruges was seized by the petty 
corporations, under the dictatorship of Arte- 
veld ; and the other towns of Flanders has- 
tened to avoid the fate of Bruges by submitting 
to Ghent. Artevold assumed the title of 
regent, and lived with the splendour of a 
prince. His authority was chiefly derived 
worn the consent of the petty corporations, 
which had alw'ays taken a limited share in 
the government of the Flemish towns ; and 
from the voluntary support of numerous 
workmen of every description who were not 
embodied into corporations, nor under the 
patronage of such, but who were vciy useful 
to Arteveld on account of their readiness to 
sacrifice their lives whenever they had any 
opportunity of plundering or destroying. Po- 
pular troubles of this description were not 
confined to Flanders: democratic revolts, 
signalized by a peculiar hatred a^inst tlie 
nobles, disturlied the peace of Pans, Rouen, 
Orleans, Blois, and many other towns of 
France ; and similar riots occurred in Eng- 
land. When Arteveld was told that Count 
Louis had found assistance at the court of 
King Charles VI. of France, he cried out that 
Charles was a child, and that the Flemings 
need not dread a boy of fourteen. He, 
nevertheless, sent ambassadors to lilngland, 
who were to negociate an alliance with King 
Richard II., but, as they were also charged 
to demand the payment of one hundred tliou- 
sand florins which the Ghenters had lent 
King Edward III., and which were not re- 
paid, they were not even allowed an audience, 
and returned without having efllectcd their 
purpose. During this time Arteveld kept up 
an active correspondence with the King of 
France and his ministers, but so little was he 
inclined to make peace with the count on 
reasonable terms, and he treated the king so 
disrespectfully, that Charles assembled his 
estates at Arras, and declared war against the 
Flemings in the month of October, 1.382. 
After many fhiitless attempts the French 
eonndtable, Messire de Clisson, effected the 
passage of the Lys near Commines, and de- 
feated Van den Bosch, who defended it with 
the Flemish vanguard. A general engage- 
ment took place A ftw days later, on the 29th 
of November (Froissart put it erroneously on 
the 27th), between Kortryk and Rosebeck, or 
Rosebecque, which is generally called after 
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this latter place. The Flemings were com- 
manded by Arteveld, and the French by 
Clisson, under whom the young king com- 
manded the centre. The nrst assault of the 
Flemings was irresistible, and tlie French 
centre, against which it was directed, was 
almost broken ; but the king was relieved in 
lime, and the Flemings were driven back. 
In this attack Arteveld fell, either crushed to 
death in the heavy press, or, more probably, 
killed by the lance of a Erench knight. Upon 
this the Flemings were driven into a confined 
position, where thousands of them perished 
m the throng, and the rest were routed with 
great slaughter. The whole affair lasted 
only an hour and a half, yet nine thousand 
Flemings covered the field, and twenty-six 
thousand, or moi*e perhaps, were killed in the 

S ursuit. King Charles having expressed his 
esire to see Arteveld either alive or dead, 
ten francs were offered as reward to those 
who should find him ; and the body was 
finally discovered under a heap of slain, on 
the spot where the first attack took place, aud, 
as Froissart says, without any wound, from 
which he concludes that Arteveld had been 
suflbcattd by the throng. The same author 
states, that after the king had looked for some 
time at the body, it was hung by the neck on 
a tree. The account of the monk of St. Denis, 
cited by Buchon, the editor of Froissart, is 
different. Those, says he, who went out in 
search of the body found a Flemish warrior 
exhausted by his wounds, by whose direction 
they discovered the body, at the sight of 
which tlie Fleming shed a torrent of tears. 
Having been brought before the king, ke 
declared once more that this was the hotly of 
Philip Arteveld, who had promised him the 
night before to make him a knight. The 
king offered him his pardon and royal favours 
if he would enter the French service ; but tlie 
dying man, with a fainting voice, answered, 
“ I have lived a Fleming, I will die a Flem- 
ing ; and I feel with joy that life is going to 
leave my body.” The same author neimer 
pretends that Arteveld had been suffocated in 
the throng, nor does he say that his body was 
hung up. The French king followed up his 
victory, and the remnants of the Flemish 
army were cut to pieces at Kortryk. Neur 
this town Robert of Artois, with a splendid 
French army, had been cut to pieces by the 
Flemings in 1302, who ^thered so many 
golden spurs on the field, that the battle was 
called the battle of the golden spurs; the 
remembrance of th» circumstance annoyed 
King Charles so much that he ordered the 
town to be burnt. After these victories the 
Ghenters capitulated, and ^e whole country 
returned under the government of Count 
Louis, who died in 1384. (Froissart, ii. 
101, &c.,ed. Buchon, Paris, fol. 1837 ; Oude- 
gherst, Les Chrmiquea et Annalea de Flaur 
ares, c. 178, &c.; Meyer, Annates Rmm 
Flandricarum, p. 174, &c.) W. P. 
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ARTHMANN, a violin-maker at 

Wechmar, in Gotha, in 1796. His instru- 
ments are noted for their sweet and tiill tone, 
and for their resemblance to the Cremona 
violins. E. T. 

ARTHMANN, JEROM, one of the best 
of the Bohemian organ-builders, was bom at 
Prague in the first half of the 17th century. 
He built, in 1 6. '>4, the celebrated organ in the 
college of the Premonstrantes, in Prague. 
(Fetis, hiogrnphie Universelle des Mumciemt.) 

E. T. 

ARTHUR, a British chieRaiii at tlie time 
of the Saxon invasion in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. Arthur was the most celebrated pei*soii- 
age of that dark and semi-fabulous period 
which intervened between the departure of the 
Romans from Britain and the establishment 
of what is commonly termed the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. His fame was diffused on the Con- 
tinent as well as in the British islands, and 
wtis embodied in popular traditions and in 
early romances. Various localities have been 
called after him, or associated with some of 
his reputed exploits. Yet amidst this widely- 
sprcait renown the authentic memorials of 
his history are so scanty, that serious doubts 
have been entertained even of his existence ; 
and any account of him must be, to a con- 
siderable extent, conjectural. 

In the writings of Gildas and Bede, and 
in the “ Saxon Chronicle,” which constitute 
our most trustworthy materials for the his- 
tory of his age, the name of Arthur does not 
occur. We have some scanty notices of him 
in the poems of Taliesin, Mcrddin, and Lly- 
warch H^n, in the historical Triads, and in 
the history of Caradoc of Llancarvan; a 
more detailed account in the corrupted pages 
of Nennius ; and an extensive, but for the 
most part absurdly fabulous history in Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, professedly translated 
fh)m a very ancient work in tlie British 
tou^e. The English historians of the 
micuUe ages follow Nennius or Geoffrey, 
with here and there a slight addition from 
other sources. 

Welsh records notice that Meirig or Mou- 
ric, son of Tewdrig, a chieftain of Glamor- 
^nshire and the adjoining parts of South 
Wales, had a son Arthur, who is supposed to be 
the Arthur of histoiy and romance. Accord- 
ing to Nennius, Arthur was called from his 
cruelty “ Mab-uter” (** dreadful son ”) ; and 
perhaps this title may have given rise to the 
story of his being the son of Uthyr or Uter 
Pendragon, the reputed brother and successor 
of Ambrosius Aurelianus in the sovereignty 
of Britain. Geoffrey of Monmouth makes 
him to be the son of tlthyr by Igema, wife of 
Gorlois Duke of Coriiwall, a lady whose 
favours U^^ enjoyed by personating her 
husband, with the aid of the prophet or en- 
chanter Merlin. Possibly some suspicion 
may have been early cast on Arthur’s legi- 
timacy: Fordun has distinctly affirmed that 
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he was an illegitimate son of Uthyr, whose 
sitocession properly belonged to Anna, Ar- 
thur’s sister, and to her sous Gal wan or Wal- 
an or Gawain, aud-Medraw'd or Medrod or 
fodred. Geoffrey makes Tintagell in Corn- 
wall to have been Arthur’s birth-place. 

William of Malmesbury speaks of Am- 
brosius Aurelianus as availing himself of 

the valuable aid of the warlike Arthur in 
repressing the power of tlie Saxons and it is 
not unlikely that this was the case : for Bede 
seems to ascribe to Ambrosius the victory 
of Mount Badon, which is commonly ascribed 
to Arthur. In tradition tlie gloi^ of the 
victory appears to have been ascribed to the 
popular hero, whose prowess was displayed 
in it ; while llede commemorates the leader 
of the whole war. 

Geoffrey makes Arthur to have lieen elected 
sovereign of Britain at the age of fifteen; 
and to have performed all his exploits dur- 
ing his sovereignty. Whether Arthur ever 
attained to the sovereignty of the Britons 
admits of serious doubt ; that he should have 
been appointed at the early age mentioned 
by Geoffrey is utterly improbable. He ap- 
pears to have been placed, occasionally at 
least, at the head of a confederacy of the 
Western Britons. 

His first and principal warfare was against 
the Saxons ; and in the story of Geoffrey two 
dukes named Cheldricus or Cheldric, whom 
we may identify with Cerdic, founder of the 
West Saxon kingdom, are among the most 
conspicuous personages. As in the history 
given by Geoffrey, the first Cheldric had been 
deteuted and slain by Arthur and his officers, 
it was needful to raise up a second pei*sonage 
of the same name in order to make the history 
consistent with those traditionary or other 
statements which connected Cerdic with the 
closing scene of Arthur’s life. It is impossible 
to unravel the confusion in which the history 
of Arthur’s warfare is involved. Llywarch 
Hen has commemorated a battle at ** Idong- 
borth,” the haven of ships, in which Arthur 
commanded ; and if Mr. Turner (in his “ His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons”) is correct in iden- 
tifying this with the battle fought when the 
Saxon Porta landed at Portsmouth, the date of 
the transaction is fixed by the “ Saxon Chro- 
nicle” in A.D. 501, Llywarch has noticed 
another battle on the Llawen, which is per- 
haps die same as that placed by Nennius on 
the Glen. Nennius has recorded the locali- 
ties of twelve battles, in all which Arthur 
commanded, and in all was victorious. The 
localities cannot now be certainly identified, 
especially as the text is very corrupt. Most 
of them are supposed to have been in the 
north of England. The fact, however, of 
such a succession of victories is, to say the 
least, very doubtful ; and the credit oi Nen- 
nius is ^rthcr shaken by the marvels which 
he has embodied in his narrative. In the 
battle of Mount Badon, which most writers 
2 z 
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suppose to have been near Bath, Arthur is said 
toiiaye slain with his own hand four hundred 
^d eighty of the enemy. Mr. Whitaker, in 
the “ History of Manchester,*' has elaborated 
fW>mthe contused statements of Nennius^a 
history of Arthur's warfere remarkable for 
boldness of conjecture and unhesitating con> 
fidence of assertion. 

That Arthur was a brave and indefatigable 
warrior there is every reason to believe. 
William of Malmesbury has well described 
him as ** worthy indeed of being recorded, not 
in the dreams of table, but in authentic his- 
tory, inasmuch as he long sustained his fall- 
ing country, and roused to war the spirit of 
his countrymen.** That Cerdic, who appears 
to have been Arthur's chief opponent, met 
with an obstinate resistance, is clear from 
the slowness of his progress, as traceable 
in the ** Saxon Chronicle ;** and from the 
testimony of Gildas, that the battle of Mount 
Badon procured for the Britons a repose of 
forty years. This great battle is placed by 
Bede in a.d. 493, but he was misled by an 
obscure passage in Gildas, and later chro- 
nologists have fixed it in a.d. 516. Perhaps 
this date is too late. 

How far Arthur was engaged in the strug- 
gle against the other Saxon invaders is not 
clear. If credit is to be given to the state- 
ments of Nennius, and if they are right who 
fix most of the localities mentioned by him 
in the north of England, we must suppose 
Arthur to have been opposed to the Angles 
of Northumberland. The story related by 
Geoffrey, that he defeated the Saxons near 
York, b^ieged their fugitive host in that city, 
and compelled them to surrender, probably 
arose, like the similar story of Ambrosius 
[Ambrosius Aurelianus], from a confUsed 
tradition of the successes of Cadwallon at a 
long subsequent period. The Lincolnshire 
victories ascribed to him, apparently by 
Nennius, more certainly by Geoffrey, if they 
were really his, were probably gained over 
the Angles. But it is not unlikely, that as 
Arthur became established as the popular 
hero, the actions of others were transferred 
to him ; for the range of action ascribed to 
him both by Nennius and Geoffrey would 

a an extent of dominion and authority 
/ consistent with the known disunited 
istate of the Britons in his day ; and had he 
wielded the whole power of Britain, it is 
hard to account for any of the Saxons or 
Angles maintidning their ground in the 
island. 

An ancient chronicle, quoted in Higden's 
** Polychronicon," states ^t Arthur, at last 
wom out with hostilities, ceded to Cerdic 
the counties of Hahts and Somerset, twen^- 
six yeairs after Cerdic's arrival, in the 
year 521. As it respects Hamp^re this 
statement may have some, foundation, for 
that county formed the nucleus of the West 
Saxon kingdom. But it is not likely that 
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the Saxons occupied Somersetshire untijb^ 
Arthur and Cerdic had been long dead. 
The tradition that Arthur, when dyin^, 
was carried to Glastonbury, which is in 
Somersetshire, is inconsistent with the state- 
ment of the cession of that county. The date 
of the cession, whatever was its extent, is, 
we think, doubtful. 

The wars of Arthur were not exclusively 
against the Saxons. He attacked Melvas or 
Melva, a chieftain of Somersetshire, who had 
carried off his wife Gwenhwyfar or Guen- 
ever (or, in Geoflrey, Ganhumara or Guan- 
humara) ; but the lady was restored and hos- 
tilities averted by the interposition of the 
monks of Glastonbury. He defeated and 
slew Huel or Hoel, a brother, of Gildas, and 
a chief of the Northern Britons ; and this war 
may have given rise to Geoffrey's story of 
the victories of Arthur in North Britain over 
the Piets and Scots. In Geoffrey there is a 
Iloel engaged in this war, but he is repre- 
sented as an Armorican or Breton, and as 
the nephew and ally of Arthur. 

In the narrative of Geoffrey, Arthur 
appears as the sovereign of the whole 
island, expelling the Saxons and vanquishing 
the Scots and Piets. He appoints or re- 
stores tlie subject kings of portions of the 
island, settles the affairs of the church, and 
then enters upon a career of foreim con- 
quest, subduing Ireland, Iceland, the Ork- 
neys, Norway, Gothland, and Dacia (Den- 
mark ?), and making tlieir respective kings 
his vassals. He attacks Gaul, still a pro- 
vince of Rome, kills in single combat near 
Paris the tribune Flollo, who governed the 
country under the emperor Leo ; and when 
summoned to appear at Rome on a charge 
of refusing to pay tribute, and committing 
other offences against the majesty of the 
empire, returns to the Continent, defeats and 
kills Lucius Tiberius, “the procurator of 
the republic," and prepares to cross the Alps 
and occupy Rome itself, when he is recalled 
to Britain by the treachery of his nephew 
Medrawd or Modred. 

From what source this account, which in 
the pages of Geoffrey is rendered amusingly 
absurd by the strange accumulation of in- 
congruous names and titles, is derived, it is 
difficult to say. The struggle with the em- 
pire is perhaps founded on a confused tradi- 
tion of the revolt of Maximus, or Constan- 
tine, who assumed the purple in Britain 
towards the close of the Roman period. The 
other reputed conquests of Arthur are more 
difficult to account for. But^ at any rate^ 
the whole story of his foreign conquests may 
be rejected as the fabrication of an age long 
subsequent to his own. 

The closing scene of Arthur's history is 
less doubtful. It is agreed that he was mor- 
tally wounded in battle against his nephew 
Medrawd or Modred, who had revolted 
against him, and who is said also to have 
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seduced Arthur's wife Gwenhwyfkr. The 
batde was fought at Camlan, comtnouly sup- 
posed to be near Camelford in Cornwall, and 
18 ^nerally placed in the year 542. The cause 
of Medrawd^s revolt or hostility is not clear. 
The Triads mention a blow given to him ; 
and Fordun intimates that itom Arthur's 
illegitimacy, his sister Anna and her children, 
of whom Medrawd was one, had a better 
title than he to the inheritance of his father. 
The time of the battle is doubtful. If there 
is any ground for what is stated by the old 
chronicler quoted by Higden and copied by : 
Brompton, that Medrawd and Cerdic were , 
in alliance, we must place the battle before | 
Cerdic's death, which took place in a . d . 634 ; ' 
and if we rec^ve the statement of this au- 
thority, that Cerdic was subsequently crowned 
at Winchester, and Medrawd or Modred 
in London, we must carry this alliance still 
farther back : for the “ Saxon Chronicle ” 
places the commencement of the West Saxon 
kingdom in a . d . 519. If Arthur's death took 
place as early as this or me next year, the 
account of his cession of Hampshire to Cerdic 
must be placed at an earlier period or re- 
jected altogether. 

From the field of Camlan Arthur is said 
to have been conveyed to Glastonbury, where 
he languished for a time, and then died. In 
the reign of Henry II. a skeleton of gigantic 
size was found at Glastonbury, enclosed in 
the trunk of an oak-tree ; it was buried at a 
depth of sixteen feet, and above it, seven feet 
below tile surface, was a fiat stone, having 
attached to its under surface a leaden cross, 
with this inscription, “Ilic jacet sepultus 
inclitus rex Arturius in insula Avaloiiia." 
Near the remains of Arthur were the re- 
mains of another body, enclosed in as rude a 
case, and supposed, from some yellow hair, 
apparently of a female, found with them, to 
be the remwns of Arthur's wife. The find- 
ing of the remains and the inscription is a 
fact attested by Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
saw the remains. But whether the inscrip- 
tion was of Arthur's time, and whether the 
remains were his, have been disputed. A 
sword, reputed to be the “Calibum" of 
Arthur, with which he had wrought such 
wonders, was presented, as a great treasure, 
by Richmrd I. of England to Tancred of 
Sicily. 

It is remarkable that the death of Arthur 
was doubted almost in the very age in which 
It took place. Many of his countrymen be- 
lieved that he had. been removed to some 
region of fhiry-land, from whence he was to 
return, and 1^ them on to victory, and to 
the expulsion of their Saxon oppressors; and 
this fond hope long served to soothe the 
pains of exile or the degradation of bond- 
age. 

Arthur is said to have had three wives, 
all of the same name (Gwenhwyfar, Guen- 
ever, or Guanhuma^ for it is variously 
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written), a circumstance which raises sohte, 
doubt as to the accuracy of the static 
ment. Of his family there is no certiun 
account. Noe, -a- chieftain of Caermar- 
thenshire, is reputed to have been his son ; 
and Llechau, an eminent warrior, is men- 
tioned as another son. Anna, sister of Arthur, 
is said to have married Llew, brother of 
Urien of Rheged, and to have had by him 
two sons, of whom Medrawd was one. The 
other son is called, by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Walganus. Geoffrey represents him 
as the faithful soldier of his uncle, under 
whom he fought a^nst his own brother 
Medrawd, and fell in a battle which took 
place, according to Geoffrey, at Richborough 
in Kent, on Arthur's return to Britain. 
Others state that he fell in the battle of 
Camlan. lie is variously called Walganus 
or Galwanus, Anglicized Walgan or Galwan ; 
and is the Gauvain or Gawain of romance. 

Writers are better agreed about Arthur's 
character, than al>out the incidents of his 
life. Hi was restless, warlike, and cruel. 
There are some traditions of his gifts to 
religious communities, especially Glaston- 
bury. He is said to have been a poet. An 
ancient triad commemorates him as one of 
“ the three unqualified bards of the isle of 
Britain and a ti'iad on the three undaunted 
chiefs of his court is ascribed to him, as well 
as some extant verses. (The principal an- 
cient authorities for the history of Arthur 
have been mentioned at the ^ginning of 
this article. Of later writers the following 
may be consulted: — Turner, History of the 
Aiuglo-Saxons ; Milton and Carle, History 
<f England; Owen, Cambrian Biography; 
Parry, Cambrian Plutarch ; Lelaud, Assertio 
Arthuri ; Ritsou, Life of King Arthur; 
Langhom, Chronicon Pegum Anglorum ; 
Archbishop Usher, Britannicarum Ecclesi- 
arum Antiquitates ; Jones, Musical and Po- 
etical Eelicks (f the Welsh Bards, A sum- 
mary of Geoffrey of Monmouth's history is 

f iven in Ellis's Specimens of Early Poetical 
lomances; and me history of Geoffrey is 
adopted by Lewis, History of Great Britain^ 
A.D. 1729, and Owen, History of the Ancient 
BritonSf a . d . 1723. A list of the principal 
romances about Arthur and the knights of 
hjs round table (an order which he is said to 
have established, and the members of wMch 
feasted at a round table given by Merlin to 
Arthur) is given in the Appendix to the first 
edition of Mr. Turner's Anglo-Saxons,) 

J, C, M. 

ARTHUR, ARCHIBALD, was bom on 
the 6th of September, 1744, at Abbots Inch, 
a farm in the possession of his fiither on 
Lord Douglas’s estate in Renfrewshire. In 
his thirteoitii or fourteeufh year he removed 
to the university of Glasgow, where he istur 
died Latin under Mr. Moorhead and Greek 
under Dr. Moor. In 1767 he received from 
the presbytery of Paisley his licence as a 
2 z 2 
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preacher, though not without encountering 
much opposition from his having shown a 
dmded antipathy to some points of Calvi- 
nistic doctrine and an inclination for the 
relaxation of the tests imposed on Scottish 
ministers. In one of his subsequent sermons 
he said, ** If a mm feel himself a free agent, 
let no metaphysical argument convince him 
that his actions are all necessary.” Soon 
after obtaining his licence he was appointed 
chaplain to the university of Glas^w, and 
also assistant minister to Dr. Craig of that 
city, as well as university librarian. At the 
conclusion of one of his sermons in the col- 
lege chapel, Dr. Reid, who was then professor 
of Moral Philosophy, said to the colleague 
who sat next him, “ This is a very sensible 
fellow, and, in my opinion, would make a 
good professor of morals.” Dr. Reid, who 
was then near seventy, had determined, on 
attaining that age, to give over the labour of 
lecturing, but without the intention of re- 
signing the emoluments of his professorship, 
which he proposed to share with an assistant. 
Through his influence, Arthur obtained the 
office, in May, 1 780, and taught the moral 
class for fifteen years with a part of the 
salary. On the death of Dr. Reid he was 
appointed his successor, but he held the office 
for a single session only, and died on the 
14th of June, 1797. 

Arthur had an unprepossessing appear- 
ance, was remarkably shy, and hesitated in 
his speech. He was of liberal opinions, and 
never backward to avow them, however ad- 
verse they might be to those of the majority. 
His works are, 1 . “ Catalogus Impressorum 
Librorum in Bibliotheca Universitatis Glas- 
guensis, labore et studio A. Arthur,” 2 vols. 
Glasgow, 1791, folio. This catalog^ue con- 
sists of two parts, the one alphabetical, the 
other arrang^ in the order of the presses 
in which the books stand, — on the same plan 
as the catalogue of the library of Sion Col- 
lege. . The number of volumes in the collec- 
tion at the time was about twenty thousand, 
and the catalogue is satisfketorily executed. 
2. ** Discourses on theological and literary 
subjects,” Glasgow, 1803, 8vo. These dis- 
courses, which are very various in their 
themes, from the existence of God and the 
orimn of evil, to the growth of the fine arts 
and the “arrangement,” as he styles it, or 
order of words in ancient and modem lan- 
guages, exhibit 1|iroughout great precision 
of language and clearness of reasoning. In 
several of them the writer encountere Hume. 
The volume was edited by his friend Dr. 
Richardson, professor of Humanity at the 
same University, who added a somewhat 
turgid biographical notice, from which most 
of Siese particulars are taken. It was pub- 
lished at the expense of Arthur's bromers 
and sisters, to whom he, having never mar- 
ried, had left considerable propel^. 
Richardson, in Arthur, iHscourses f Tytler, 
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Ijord Woodhouselce, Memoirs <f Lord Karnes) 
vol. i. Appemiixy p. 58.) T. W. 

ARTHTJR, duke of Bretagne. [Bre- 
tagne.] 

ARTHUR AUX COUSTEAUX, or 
HAUTCOUSTEAUX, or, as he is some- 
times called, Annibal Gantez, was bom in 
Picardy towards the end of the 1 6th century. 
After serving in the choir of the church at 
Noyon, he was elected musical professor in 
the college of St. Quentin. He was living in 
1655, for one of his compositions bears that 
date, but the year of his death is unknown. 
He published “ Psalmi aliquot ad numerum 
Musices, 4, 5 et 6 vocum redacti,” Paris, 
1631 ; also eight Masses between the years 
1640 and 1655, as well as other pieces for 
the service of the church. He also published 
“ Mcslanges de Chansons k six parties,” Pa- 
ris, 1644. He was one of the best of the 
French composers of his age, and his style 
was more pure and graceful Aan the rest of 
his countrymen ^d attained, probably be- 
cause he seems to have moi*e diligently 
studied the works of the Italian masters. A 
specimen of his compositions will be found in 
Laborde’s second volume. (Fdtis, jRioj/ra- 
phie Universelle des Musiciens; Laborde, 
Kssai siir la Mimque.') E. T. 

ARTHUR, JAMES, was bom at Lime- 
rick, probably about the bemnning of the 
seventeenth century, and promssed himself a 
Dominican friar in his native province of 
Munster, according to Quetif and Echard, or 
in the abbey of St. Stephen at Salamanca, 
according to Ware. It is known that he was 
doctor and professor of divinity at Salamanca 
for many years, and thence he was sent in 
the same capacity to the university of Coim- 
bra, which was then also within the domi- 
nions of the king of Spain. The revolution 
of 1640, by which Portugal threw off the 
Spanish yoke, occasioned the dismissal of 
Arthur^ who was probably suspected of at- 
tachment to the Spanish cause, out who was 
removed on the ground of his declining to 
swear to defend the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary. The oath to do so, 
which was required of all the professors, 
though perfectly consonant with the opinions 
of the ^otists, was directly opposed to those 
qf the Thomists, of which Arthur was a strenu- 
ous champion. After thus losing the divinity • 
chair, in 1642, he retired to the royal convent 
of St. Dominic in Lisbon, and there, according 
to Quetif and Echard, he died and was buried, 
in 1644. Ware, however, states that his death* 
did not take place till “ about 1670," and refers 
to Nicolas Antonio, who, in the “ Bibliotheca 
Hispana Nova,” published in 1672, states 
that Arthur had died not long before (“ non 
dudum”), and by the phrase which he adds, 
that he was much regretted in the university, 
would seem to intimate that he had returam 
to Coimbra. Arthur at the time of his death 
had completed two volumes of a commentary 
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in Latin on the first part of St. Thomas 
Aquinas's ** Sum of Theology,” and was pre- 
paring ten others. The first yolume was 
printed in 1665, and appears to have been 
all of the work that saw the light. (Ware, 
Hiatoru and Antiquities of Ireland, by Harris, 
The Writers <f Ireland, p. 160; Quetif and 
Echard, Scriptores ordinis Pradicatorum, ii. 
5: N. Antonins, Bibliotheca Hispana {Nova'], 
edit, of 1672, ii. 358, edit, of 1788, ii. 368.) 

T. W. 

ARTHUR, prince of Wales. [Cathe- 
rine OF Aragon.] 

ARTHUS, ARTHU'SIUS, or ARTUS, 
GOTHARD, an industrious compiler and 
translator, was bom at Danzig, about the 
year 1570. He commenced his studies in his 
native town, and afterwards went to Jena, 
where, in the year 1592, he took his degree 
of Master. About the year 1595, the council 
of Frankfort-on-the-Mam offered him an ap- 
pointment in the college at the Stadtschule 
(town or public school), of which he was con- 
rcctor in 1618. No mrth& particulars are 
recorded respecting him. 

His works are, 1. Ramo-Philippus ; hoc 
est, Petri Rami et Philippi Melanc&onis de 
dialectica, cum commentario in horum 
libros,” Frankfort, 1604, 8vo. 2. “Beschreib- 
ung eines verungluckten Schifies, die silbeme 
Welt genann^” Frankfort, 1605, 8vo. 3. 
” Historia ludim Orientalis, ex variis aucto- 
ribus oollecta,” &c., Cologne, 1608, 8yo. 4. 
**India3 Orientalis continuatio, ex Bclgico 
translatse,” pars iv. — x., Oppenheim, 1617, 
fol. 5. “ Commentariorum de rebus in regno 
Anti-Christi memorabilibus, tom. 1,” liber 
i. — ^iv., Frankfort, 1609 — 1611, 8vo. 6. “Slei- 
danus Redivivus ; id est, Beschreibung und 
Erzahlung der fiiiiiehmsten Handel .... 
durch J. Sleidanum und M. Beutherum hie- 
bevor bis auf 1584 beschrieben; jetzt aber 
fast die Halfte mit poUtischen Observationen, 
Discursen und Marginalien vermehret und 
verbessert, auch bis 1618 continuirt durch 
G. Arthus,” Frankfort, 1618, fol. 7. “ Mer- 
curius Gallo-Belgicus succenturiatus ; sive. 
Res in Gallia et Belmo potissimum, Hispa- 
nia quoque Italia, Anglia,” Ac., vols. 5 to 
15, Frankfort, 1603—1626, 8vo. This is a 
continuation of M. Janson's (Michael von 
Isselt) “Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus,” which 
was published at Colome in 1 598, in four vo- 
lumes: it was carried on by other writers 
when Arthus discontinued it. 8. ** Simonis 
Stevini Buch von Festungsbau, aus dem Hoi- 
.l&ndischen ins Deutsche Ubersetzt^” 1623, 
4to. 9. ** Philippi Nicolai Historia * regni 
Christi, aus dem Lateinischen verdeutscht,” 
Frankfort, 1598; Wittenberg, 1614; Ham- 
burg, 1627, 4to. ; and Nurnberg, 1629, 
12mo. 10. **Electio et Coronatio Matthim 
I. Electi Roman. Imp. tabulis ABneis adum- 
brata et cannini<% descripta,” fol. 11." His- 
tpria Chronologica Pannonim,” Frankfort, 
1608, 4to. There b also an edition in Ger- 
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man. 12. " N. Frischlini nomenclator tri- 
linguis, auctus et illustratus,’’ Frankfort, 
1616, 8vo. 14. He sup^ied many transla- 
tions for both series of De Bry’s important 
collection of Voyages. For the first, con- 
sisting of thirteen volumes, Frankfort, 1590 — 
1634, fol., comprising voyages to the West 
Indies and America, he contributed Part 
seven, comprising the voyages of Ulrich 
Schmidel ; Part eight, entitled " America;, 
pars VIII. : continens descriptionem itinerum 
F. Draken, T. Candish, G. Ralegh,” and for 
the ninth Part, a Latin translation of Acosta's 
" Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias,” 
executed from a German version which he 
had previously made from the Dutch ; and, 
as it would appear, similar versions of the 
voyages of Sebalt van Veert and Olivier vafi 
Noort, which he had also translated from the 
Dutch into German for the German edition 
of De Bry’s collection. For the second series, 
Frankfort, 1598 — 1628, fol., and comprising 
Voya^s and Travels to the East Indies, he 
supplied “ Indim Orientalis, Pars VI., veram 
et historicam descriptionem auriferi regni 
Guinese . . . continens, Latinitate et Germa- 
nico donata;” Part seven, comprising the 
Voyages of Georg Spielberg and Gasparo 
Balbi; Part eight, tiie Voyages of Jakob 
Comelis van Neck, Hermann de Bree, Cor- 
nells Nicolas, Cornells de Veen, and Steven 
van der Hagen; Part nine, the Voyage of 
Peder Willem Verhouven, with a continua- 
tion : to this continuation Arthus added the 
" Colloquia Latino-Malaica,” mentioned be- 
low ; Part ten, “ Qua continetur relatio noyi 
ad Aquilonem transitus super terras Ameri- 
canas in Chinam atque Japonem ducturi,” 
&c. These last two parts correspond closely 
in substance witli parts eleven and twelve of 
Hulsius’s " German Collection of Voyages,” 
which were fUmished by Arthus. 1 5. Arthus 
republished at Cologne in 1608, in 8vo., the 
dialogues contained in F. Houtman’s " Spraeck 
ende Woord-boeck in de Maleysche ende 
Madagaskarsche Talen.” They were subse- 
<]^uently translated into English, and pub- 
lished in London in 1614, in 4to., under the 
title "Dialogues in the English and Ma- 
laiane languages ; or certaine common formes 
of speech, first written in Latin, Malaian, 
and Madagascar tongues, by tlie diligence 
and painfull endeavour of Master Gotardus 
Arthusius, a Dantisker, and now faitlifully 
translated into the English tongue by Au- 
gustine Spalding.” 

Arthus b just^ charged with disfiguring 
proper names iirhis Latin translations ; Ca- 
mus gives several very striking examples of 
this defect; his Latinity is often barbarous, 
and his terms far from precise : still his labours 
were of a very useful kind, nor is there any 
proof that he was the incompetent and de- 
pendent hireling that Asher, who calls him 
(preface, p. 9) " The very Grub-street author 
of hb time.” would lead us to infer. (Chari- 
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tins, De mris eruditU Gedani artii ; Adelimg, 
Supplement to Jdcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexicon; Camus, M^inmre sur la Collection 
dee grands et petits Vou^ages, 84. 90. 94, Ac. ; 
Asher, Bibliographical Essay on the Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels edited by Hul- 
sius, 63, &c. ;*Marsden, Dictionary of the Ma- 
layan Language^ Introd, p. xxxviii., xxxix. ; 
datalogus Libronm impressomrn Bibliotheca! 
Bodleiance^ 1843, tit. “ Artusius ** and “ Mer- 
curius.") J. W. J. 

ARTIA'GA, HORTE'NSIO FELIX 
PARAVICFNO Y, was bom of noble pa- 
rents at Madrid, in the year 1580. He 
could read and write at five years of age, 
and learned the Latin language soon after. 
He was educated at the university of Sala- 
Aianca, where he made great progress in the 
law ; W he early determined to embrace a 
religious life, and entered the order of the 
Holy Trinity. He received the degree of 
doctor in theology when only in his twenty- 
first year, and quickly acquired a high repu- 
tation as a preacher. On the occasion of 
Philip III.'s visit to Salamanca, he was de- 
putea to make the oration on the part of the 
clergy, and he succeeded so well that the 
king promoted him to the office of his 
preacher, in which he continued from 1616 
to the close of his life. He was also elected 
by his brethren provincial of Castile, and 
Ticar-general of his order. He died of hy- 
pochondriasis, at Madrid, on the 1 2th of De- 
cember, 1633, in his fifty-fourth year. As a 
preacher he attained the highest rank in the 
estimation of bis contemporaries; but his 
sermons are now looked upon as full of faults 
to avoid, rather than of excellences to copy. 
They aboimd in epi^ammatic turns, grave 
puns, antitheses, and all the ** conceits” 
which in his time were so much in vo^e, 
even in the most serious compositions, un- 
der all disadvantages he displayed great 
natural powers of eloquence, and his acute- 
ness was so conspicuous, that ** La Agudeza 
de un Hortensio” has passed into a proverb. 
As a poet he was a close follower of the 
school of Gongora, and of course he has par- 
taken in his leader’s fall, consequent on the 
revival of a purer taste. Amcmg all Arti- 
aga’s compositions only one or two of his 
Romanc^’ on sacred subjects are now held 
in any esteem, notwithstanding an extrava- 
gant eulogium with which he is honoured 
in Lope de Vega’s ** Laurel de Apolo.” He 
published, 1. “ Epitafias o Elogios Funerales 
al Rey D. Felipe III. el Piadoso,” Madrid, 
1645, 4to. The rest of Wk works did not 
appear until after his death. They were, 
2. ^ Oraciones Evangelicas para los dias de 
la Quaresma,” Madrid, folio. 3. « Oraciones 
Evangelicas en las Festividades de Christo 
Nuestro Senor, de su Santisima Madre, y de 
BUS Santos,” Madrid, 1638, folio. 4. Ora- 
ciones Evangelicas y Panegiricas Funerales 
4 diversos mtentos,” Madrid (2nd edit.), 
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1641, 4to. 5. ** Obras de D. Felix de Ar- 
tiaga,” Lisbon, 1645, Madrid, 1650, folio. 
Tms publication consisted of his po^^s only, 
which it was thought proper to print under 
his secular name, and with the surname he 
inherited from his mother, by which he is 
now most generally recognised. In ^e 
pulpit he was known as Fray Hortensio. 
(N. Antonins, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova^y 
612 ; Sedano, Pamaso EspanoU v. pp. xlviii. 
— lii. ; Lope de Vega, Laurel de ^ 

ARTIE'DA, ANDRES REY DE, was 
bom at Valencia in the year 1549. He is 
said to have taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the early age of fourteen, and that of 
Doctor at twenty-one ; but there is so much 
confusion in the dates of these events, some- 
times in the same work, that neither state- 
ment can be relied on. He studied for the 
bar, and for some time practised as an advo- 
cate, but on a “ scmple of conscience,” as we 
are told, gave up his profession for that of a 
soldier. He served in the Spanish armies for 
a long series of years, distinguishing himself 
at the relief of Cyprus and the battle of Le- 
panto, as well as in Germany and Flanders, 
whei*e he acted under the orders of the Duke 
of Parma. He retired on a small pension in 
1611, and died two years after at Valencia, 
aged 64, leaving behind him four children. 
One of them, who, according to his Other’s 
will, was at the apj of fifteen to have been 
sent to the wars, m reality became a friar, 
and attained some celebrity as a preacher and 
a poet. 

Artieda’s chief works were; — 1, “Los 
Amantes,” a tragedy, 8vo., Valencia, 1581. 
It is divided into “jomadas” or days, and 
Artieda is said by some Ivriters to have been 
the first to introduce this division, while 
others attribute it either to Vimes or Cer- 
vantes. Artieda’s piece is not now extant. 
2. “ Octavas que Misser Andres Rey de Ar- 
tieda compusd a la venida de la Majestad del 
Rey D. Felipe nuestro Senor a la insigne 
Ciudad de Valencia,” 8vo., Valencia, 1586. 
A work of great merit, according to Ro- 
driguez. 3. “Discursos, Epistolas, y Epi- 
OTamas de Artemidora, sac^os a luz 
Misser Andres Rey de Artieda,” 4to., Sara- 
gossa, 1 605. The reputation of Artieda rests 
on this collection, more especially on the . 

S rinci}>al piece, an Epistle on Comedy to the 
larquis de Cuellar.” Besides these works, 
Artieda wrote two other plays, “ El Principe 
Vicioso,” and “ Amadis de Gaula,” a book of 
sonnets, and some miscellaneous pieces. (Se- 
dan©, Parnaso Espanol, ii. xix. — ^xxi. ; Ro- 
driguez, Biblioteca Valentina^ pp. 55—58; 
Ximeno, Escritores del Remo de Valencia^ 
i. 262 ; Fuster, Biblioteca VaUnciana (Va- 
lencia, 1827), i. 212.) J. W. 

ARTFGA, DON FRANCISCO DE, a 
Spanish painter, engraver, mathematician, 
and architect, bom of a distingtiished fiunily 
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at Huesca, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He painted landscapes and 
hutorioal pieces, drew correctly, and coloured 
eleffantly. He both etched and engraved, 
and executed, among other plates, a view of 
the fa 9 ade of the University of Huesca, of 
which he was the architect, and in which he 
founded and endowed a chair of mathematics, 
and taught in it himself many years. He 
also contrived and carried into enect an effi- 
cient plan for irrigating the plains in the 
vicinitv of Huesca, a valuable service. He 
was likewise the author of several works in 
various departments of knowledge. He wrote 
a Treatise upon Mathematics; one upon 
Spanish Eloquence ; another upon Elemental 
Fortification, and a Comedy upon the Glories 
of Aragon in the conquest of Huesca and in 
the battle of Alcoraz, ** Blazones de Aragon 
en la Conquista de Huesca y Batalla de 
Alcoraz.” He died in 1711. He wrote a 
Memoir upon himself. (Cean Bermudez, 
Diccionario Historico^ ^c.) R. N. W. 

ARTI'GAS, FERNANDO JOSE', de- 
scended from a respectable family, originally 
of Spain, was born at Monte Video, about the 
year 17 CO. He appears to have received 
little or no education ; to have quitted his 
native town when yery voung, and to have 
joined the gauchos, or shepherds, for whose 
roving life he had conceived a very strong 
inclination. With these people he continued 
nearly twenty years, adopted their habits, 
and seemed to have lost all recollection of 
his family and birth-place. At the head of a 
band of the most resolute of these men he 
carried on the trade of a contrabandista, or 
smuggler. Every effort of the governor of 
Monte Video to put him down proved un- 
availing; he would engage and rout the 
king's troops, till at length his very name 
carried terror with it. But he was a strict 
disciplinarian, respected the property of 
others, and only attacked those who inter- 
fered with him in the prosecution of his 
illegal traffic. In order to check the ex- 
cesses of the gauchos, a provincial corps of 
irregular light cavalry had been established, 
call^ Blendingues. Artigia in the mean- 
time had become known again to his family, 
by whom he had long been considered as 
lost, and his falher earnestly sought his par- 
don from the governor of Monte Video. 
This officer conceived that it would be sound 
policy to avail himself of the reputation and 
local knowledge which Artigas had acquired 
among his roving comrades, for the pui^se 
of diecking or punishing their irregularities. 
He therefore granted him his pardon, and 
conferred on him the rank of captain in the 
corps of Blendingues. 

Artigas remained fiuthfUl to his trust until 
the breaking out of the Revolution, when his 
restless and independent spirit found itself 
in its true element. He soon abandoned the 
cause of the mother country, and placed 
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himself again at the head of the gauchos. 
Over these people, remarkable for their love 
of disorder, their ignorance, fanaticism, and 
insubordination, his boldness, sagacity, and 
unrivalled skill in all athletic exercises had 
procured him unbounded influence. His 
power throughout the Banda Oriental be- 
came daily more absolute. Having ob- 
tained from the revolutionists of Buenos 
Ayres arms and ammunition, he swept the 
country of the Spaniards, plundered their 
villages, and, uniting his forces with those of 
General Josd Rondeau, obtained several ad- 
vantages over the re^ar troops, captured 
the towns of Minas, San Carlos, and Mal- 
donado, and, in the month of May, 181 
gained a complete victory at Las Piedras 
over 1200 men of the army of Elio, the Spa-, 
nish viceroy, with a far inferior force. In 
this action the general-in-chief of the Spanish 
forces fell into the hands of Artigas. Siege 
was now laid to Monte Video, but towards 
the end of the same year (1811) the siege 
was raised in consequence of the approach 
of the Portuguese, and proposals for peace 
made by the governor (Elio) were acceded 
to. To this trea^ Arti^ was an unwilling 
party. Hostilities recommenced in 1812, 
and in the month of December the sie^e of 
Monte Video was resumed, when Artigas, 
with his irregular forces, again co-operated 
with Rondeau. 

Disunion, however, soon took place be- 
tween the two leaders. It has been said 
that ambition began to operate upon the mind 
of Artig^ ; that he could ill brook acting in 
a suboraiuate capacity in a district where he 
had long been master : also that his men were 
irritated by the efforts of Rondeau to preserve 
discipline and prevent excesses, ana that he 
himself was disgusted by the disrespect with 
which he was treated by the other officers. 
Some or all of these causes may have had 
their influence ; the dissensions soon assumed 
a roost serious aspect, and at length Arti^ 
insisted upon directing the siege as chief of 
the provincials, Monte Video being situated in 
the Banda Oriental, while the ^neral of 
Buenos Ayres, as commander of the auxilia- 
ries, should act under his orders. In order to 
settle this dispute, which was regarded as 
arising from personal Jealousy between the 
two generals, Don M. ^rratea, at that time a 
member of the supreme government, was sent 
to the camp before Monte Video, with direc- 
tions to assume the command, and to issue 
his orders both to Rondeau and to Arti^. 
It was supposed that this course would oblige 
them to suspend their animosities, and thus 
prevent them from becoming injurious to the 
public service. The result, however, proved 
widely Afferent. In order to avert the 
threateninjz storm. General Rondeau con- 
vened an Oiienlal congress for the purpose 
of nominating deputies for a national con- 
gress and appointing a provincial governor. 
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Artigas could not brook this interference 
upon what he eon^dcred his own territory. 
As chief of the Orientals, he command^ 
the electors, in the name of the general go- 
vernment, to receive their instructions from 
him at his head-quarters. The electors, 
'however, assembled in- the chapel of Maciee, 
and proceeded to discharge their trust with- 
out heeding this requisition. Artigas then, of 
his own authority, annulled the congress. 
The election of deputies and a governor was, 
notwithstanding, proclaimed with military 
pomp in all the encampments, and the gover- 
nor began to exercise his functions. Artigas 
was deeply incensed at tliis encroachment 
upon his assumed authority, and withdrew 
silently in the night with his men. 

This step on the part of Artigas was met 
by proceedings no less unwise on the part of 
the new ^vemmeut. Posadas, the supreme 
director, issued a decree against him, by 
which he declared him infamous, depriv<^ 
of his offices, and an outlaw. He fhrther set 
a price upon his head of six thousand dollars, 
and this led to the civil war which threat- 
ened such fatal consequences to the newly 
established government. Artips, when he 
left the camp before Monte Video, took with 
him about eight hundred men ; as he ad- 
vanced in the direction of the Entre Rios, the 
whole gaucho population flocked to his stand- 
ard, and he soon found his forces increased to 
between two and three thousand. He called 
on Buenos Ayres to give the country a chan^ 
of government, but Alvear, the general then in 
command before Monte Video, detached a 
body of troops against him, under command 
of General Quintana. Artigas defeated this 
force, and a similar fate attended five hundred 
men under Baron Iloldenberg, who marched 
against him from Santa Fe, and was forced 
to surrender himself prisoner of war with all 
his men. Artigas next occupied Monte Video, 
which had b^n dismantled on its evacua- 
tion by the Spaniards, who had surrendered ' 
the town in me month of June, 1814. He 
then invaded the province of Buenos Ayres, 
made himself master of Santa Fe, and, a^r 
gaining several advantages over the govern- 
ment troops, compelled the junta to acknow- 
Mge him as independent chief of the Banda 
Oriental, to which dignity he added the title 
. of Protector of Entre Rios and of Santa F<?. 

Robertson’s “ Letters on Parana/' contain 
the following lively picture of Artigas in his 
head-quarters at t^e town of Purification, in 
1815 ; — ** I saw the most excellent Protector 
of half the New World seated on a bullock’s 
skull, at a fire kindled on the mud floor of 
his hut, eating beef off a spit, and drinking 
out of a cow’s horn. He was surrounded 
by a dozen officers in weather-beaten attire, 
in similar positions and similarly occupied 
with tlieir ehief. All were* smoking — all 
gabbling. The Protector was dictating to 
two secretaries, who occupied at one deal 
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table the only two dilapidated rush-bottom 
chairs in the hovel. . . . To complete 
the singular incongruity of the sc^me, the 
floor of the one apartment of the hut (a pretty 
larTO one), in which the general, his staffs 
and secretaries were assembled, was strewed 
with pompous envelopes from all the pro- 
vinces (some of them distant fifteen hundred 
miles from that centre of operation), ad- 
dressed to His Excellency the Protector. ^ At 
the door stood the reeking horses of couriers 
arriving every half-hour, and the fresh ones 
of those departing as often. . . . All was 
referred to his Excellency the Protector, and 
his Excellency the Protector, seated on his 
bullock’s skull, smoking, eating, drinking, 
dictating, talking, despatched in succession 
the various matters brought under his notice, 
witli that calm or deliberate, but uninter- 
mitted nonchalance, which brought most prac- 
tically home to me the truth of the axiom 
‘ Stop a little that we may go on faster.’ He 
seemed a man incapable of bustle.” 

In January, 1815, Posadas resigned his 
office of supreme director, and was succeeded 
by Colonel Alvear, who forced the corpora- 
tion (cabildo) of Buenos Ayres to issue 
against Artigas a proclamation similar to 
that of his predecessor, Posadas, and also 
sent some troops to recover Santa Fe. These 
having been defeated by the inhabitants of 
die town, Alvear determined to march against 
it in person at the head of two thousand men. 
His election to the supreme directorship hod 
been extremely distasteful to the army and a 
large party in the republic. On the march 
towards Santa Fe, Ignacio Alvarez, who 
commanded the vanguard, at the head of 
several detachments declared in fiivour of 
Santa Fes and seized Alvear. Tlie cabildo of 
Buenos Ayres resumed the government, and 
Alvear was banished from the country. On 
the expulsion of Alvear, the proclamation 
a^inst Artigas was publicly burnt by the ca- 
bildo, and overtures for a reconciliation made 
by the people of Buenos Ayres and Pueyrre- 
doii, the new director. They were well re- 
ceived by Artigas, but proved fruitless ; the 
love of power, or personal and political dislike 
to the general government, ever offering 
insuperable difficulties to a reconciliation. 
Towards the end of the year 1816 he was 
obliged to turn bis attention towards the 
Banda Oriental, over which district he had 
long exercised absolute authority. The con- 
tinued hostility between the general govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres and Artigas, and the ex- 
hausted state of the country and of the forces 
of the contending parties, encouraged tiie Por- 
tuguese to attempt to carry into effect a long- 
conteihplated scheme of conquest. General 
Lecor was despatched by the Brazilian Go- 
vernment at the head of 10,000 men, with or- 
ders to invade the Banda Oriental. Artigas 
at first repulsed the attack, and was on many 
occasions victorious ; blit the advantage, upon 
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the whole, was on the side of tiie Portogij^, 
who, on the 20tli of January, 1817, surpris^ 
Monte Video, and remained masters of it, 
notwithstanding all the efiPox*ts of Arti^ to 
dislodge them. He called in vain on the go* 
vemment of Buenos Ayres to assist him in 
repelling the enemy. Pueyrredon, the direc- 
tor, protested against the advance of the Por- 
tuguese, but took no active steps, and is sus- 
pected, with others, of encouraging the inva- 
sion in order to effect the downmll of Artigas. 
In 1818 Artigas experienced still greater re- 
verses, and was forced to treat with the 
general government ; and for a time the re- 
port of an armament fitted out at Cadiz to 
operate against the republic seemed likely 
to lead to an adjustment between the con- 
tending parties. On the news of the revolu- 
tion in Spain effected by Quiroga and Riego, 
these fears ceased, and the republicans of La 
Plata felt that it was then time to set limits 
to the amoitious projects of the chiefs who 
were at the head of the government. They 
knew the power of Artigas, and felt that they 
could depend upon him. On the other hard 
Pueyrredon ordered General Rondeau to 
march against him. The republicans availed 
themselves of this opportunity, gained over a 
great number of the officers and soldiers of 
Rondeau’s army, who united themselves to 
that of Artigas, and then marched upon 
Buenos Ayres in order to complete the pro- 
jected revolution. Pueyrredon and his party 
were compelled to fly, and Juan Pedro de 
Aguira was named provisional governor in 
his place. This change in the government 
did not, however, quiet the discord which 
had so long harassed the country. The 
question of a central or federal government 
md long been agitated, in which Artigas 
strongly advocated the latter form. A con- 
stant stiniggle for the supreme power was 
kept up; and, after passing through many 
hands, it once more fell into those of the 
enemies of Artigas, who was compelled again 
to take up arms in self-defence. His career 
was now drawing to a close. Towards the 
end of the summer of 1820, a lieutenant 
named Ramirez, who was in command of a 
post in the Entre Rios, with 800 men, sud- 
denly fell upon him, dispersed his troops, 
and seized on the government of the pro- 
vince. Artigas took refuge in the de- 
stroyed missions, with about one thousand 
followers; and in September, 1820, deter- 
mined to place himself in the hands of a 
body of Paraguays, who occupied the mis- 
sion of Ytapua, as a preliminary step to re- 
questing from Francia, the Dictator of Para- 
guay, an asylum for himseff and lus follow- 
ers m that district. The request was com- 
plied with; but Francia, distrusting the 
men, disper^ them in various parts. The 
result justiffied this precaution ; for hardly 
were they established in their new county 
than the greater number sought to maintain 
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themselves by pillage. They were forth- 
with seized and shot. Those who were 
willing to occupy themselves in arn'icid- 
ture were furnished’ with the means of doing 
so. Artigas had -sought an interview with 
the dictator, and wished to treat with him as 
the general of an army, but this was not 
allowed. He was conducted under a strong 
escort to the capital of Paraguay, and con- 
fined for a few days in the Convent of Mercy, 
whence he was removed to the village of 
Curuguaty, eighty-five leagues north-east of 
Assumption. Here a house and lands, and 
thii^-two piastres per month, his former pay 
as lieutenant of chasseurs, were assigned to 
him. The governor of the circuit was or- 
dered to treat him with respect, and to fUr- 
nish him with whatever accommodation he 
might require. He cultivated his farm with 
his own hands — became the fiither of the 
poor of Curuguaty, distributing among them 
the greater part of his produce, and render- 
ing all the assistance in his power to such as 
were disabled by sickness. In these acts of 
peace and benevolence he closed a life of vio- 
lence, disorder, and political strife, in the 
year 1825 or commencement of 1826. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to form 
a true estimate of the political conduct of 
Artigas. His dispute with the government of 
Buenos Ayres commenced wim his separa- 
tion from the besie^ng army before Monte 
Video. By some this step, under no circum- 
stances justifiable, is treated as a deeply-laid 
scheme of ambition — as an attempt to main- 
tain an equilibrium between Monte Video and 
Buenos Ayres, so that he might be feared 
and courted by both. He is fiirther accused 
of intercepting the provisions destined for 
the besiegers. In June, 1814, Monte Video 
surrendered. When the garrison were on 
the eve of evacuating the place, an offieer, it 
is said, was intercepted with a letter from 
Artigas, inviting the governor and troops of 
the captured town to put themselves under his 
protection, and make common cause against 
Buenos Ayres. The unworthy motives and con- 
duct here attributed to ArtigM may reasona- 
bly be doubted. In the “ OuUines of the Revo- 
lution ” it is expressly stated — ** Artigas is a 
friend of independence ; as a proof of which 
he refused the offers of the Spanish ^vem- 
ment, which would have made him brigadier 
to induce him to espouse the royal cause.” 
The reports of Rodney and Graliam record 
that he was thought to be a firm friend to the 
independence of his coun^ ; and others sug- 
gest, with much probability, that his suc- 
cesses and his military talents had roused the 
jealousy of the Junta of Buenos Ayres, who 
feared his power and influence, and found in 
his inflexible attachment to li^rty and inde- 
pendence a serious barrier against the accom- 
plishment of their own ambitious views. His 
character is thus drawn by Funes — “General 
Artigas, that singular man, who united to ex- 
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treme sensibility the appearance of coldness; 
a most insinuating ur^ity to decent gra- 
vity ; a daring frankness to courtesy ; an ex- 
alt^ patriotism to a fidelity at times suspi- 
cious ; the language of peace to a native 
inclination to discora : in fine, a lively love of 
independence to most extravaguit notions as 
to the mode of achieving it/* (f\uies, Ensayo 
de la Historia Civil del Paragtiayt Buenos 
Ayres^ y Tucuinant iii. 621, &c., Buenos 
Ayres, 1816, 1817; Rodney and Graham, 
Beports on the Present State of the United 
Provinces of South America, 93, ^0-— 345, &c., 
1819; Outline of the Revolution in Spanish 
America, 241 — 269 ; Rengger and Long- 
champ, Essai Historique surla Revolution du 
Paraguay, 39 — 90, 1827 ; Armitage, History 
of Brazil, from 1808 to 1831, i. 70 — 73, &c. ; 
Kabbe, Biographie des Contemporains ; Ency- 
clopedie des Oens du Monde ; Ju Art de Verifier 
Us Hates depuis xnii jusqu*a nos jours, xi. 
422 — 452; Robertson, Letters on Paraguay, 
ii. 179—183, iii. 100—110.) J. W. J. 

ARTFGENES, the name of an ancient 
ph 3 rsician quoted by Rhazes, which is also 
sometimes written Artigensus, Artigenisus, 
Artigenisius, Artiginisius, and Artigenensis. 
Pro&bly all these words are corruptions of 
the Greek name Archigenes, the confusion 
being caused by the great similarity of the 
two Arabic letters la and Kaf, (Rhazes, 
Contin. lib. iii. cap. 7, lib. v. cap. 1, and in 
other places; Fabricius, Bibhoth. Gr<eca, 
vol. xiii. p. 86, ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

ARTIGNY, ANTOINE GACHAT D*, 
canon of the metropolitan church of Vienne 
in Dauphind, was bom in that ci^ on the 8th 
of November, 1706, and died in the same 
place on the 6th of May, 1778. He is said 
to have turned his attention early to litera- 
ture and bibliographical inquiries; to have 
written verses at an early age, which he 
suppressed when his judgment had become 
more mature; and to have abandoned his 
literary pursuits towards the close of his life, 
in order to devote his time to the study of 
coins. Beyond this no incidents of his life 
are recorded. He wrote — 1. “Relation de 
‘ oe qui s*est passd dans une Assemblde tenue 
au bas de Famasse, pour la reforme des 
belles-lettres,” La Haye, 1739, 12mo. This 
work being w^U received, Artigny deter- 
mined to publish a second edition, and en- 
tered into an arrangement for this purpose 
with Paupie, the publisher of the “ Lettres 
Juives.** Paupie, however, neglected his en- 
gagement, and ultimately transferred the 
manuscript to J. Neaulme, a printer at the 
Hague, who, after keeping it ten ^ears, 
printed it in a coileetion called “ Petit Re- 
servoir contenant une varietd de faits his- 
toriques et critiques,” 5 vole. La Haye, 17$0, 
12mo. Artigny, who had made many attempts 
to get his manuscript from the hands of Pau- 
pie, republished tiie work with additions in 
the seventh vohihie of the. following me- 
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moirs— 2. “Nouveaux Mdmoires d’Histoire, 
de Critique, et de Litterature,” 7 vols. Paris, 
1 749 — 1 756, 1 2mo. This work is for the most 
part a compilation. It is that, however, upon 
which Artigny’s reputation mainly rests, and 
it comprises many rare and curious pieces and 
dissertations upon points of literary history, 
displaying much sound and candid criticism. 
The articles relating to the French poets were 
taken by Arti^y, without acknowledgment, 
from a manuscript history of them by the Abbd 
Brun, deposited in the library of the seminary 
of St. Sulpicius of Lyon. The Abbd Irailh 
has drawn large^ from Artigny’s “ Me- 
moires ” for his “ ^erelles Litteraires.” Ar- 
tigny also left behind him in manuscript, in 
an imfinished state, “Abregd de THistoire 
Universelle.” (Archives Historiques du He- 
partement du J?Aone,viii. 110, 111 ; Qudrard, 
La France Litteraire ; Sabatier de Castres, 
Les trois Siecles de la Litterature Frangaise ; 
Biographie Universelle.) J. W. J. 

ARTIS, GABRIEL D’, an ecclesiastic 
and polemical disputant, is said to have been 
bom at Milhau, in the present department of 
Aveyron in France, in 1660. When he had 
finished his studies in connection with the 
Protestant church he went to Prussia, and 
became preacher of the French Protestant 
church in Berlin.' When the Protestants 
were driven from France by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, D’ Artis, himself in 
safety, expressed indignation against the 
clergy who had so deserted their flocks; 
and, m a controversy with Elie Benott, main- 
tained that they should have remained to 
bear the brunt of the persecution. This con- 
troversy produced discord in the Protestant 
communions, and he was suspended from his 
pastoral fimetions by the consistory of Berlin. 
He afterwards went to Holland ; and on the 
3rd of September, 1693, published the first 
number of a proposed periodical, to be called 
the “Joumm d’ Amsterdam.” He did not 
continue this work under its proposed name. 
Removing to Hamburg, he there established 
the “ Journal de Hambourg,*’ which he con- 
tinued from 1694 to 1696, and which consti- 
tutes five octavo volumes of literary and po- 
litical criticism and local news. He after- 
wards returned to Berlin, where he was per- 
mitted to resume his pastoral frmetions. He 
was in that city in the year 1700, but having 
opened a new subject of dispute by finding 
traces of Socinianism in the opinions of his 
clerical brethren, he was again compelled to 
abandon his ministerial functions. He went 
to Deventer in Holland, in 1714. He after- 
wards went to Sweden, and thence to London, 
where he is supposed to have attached him- 
self to a congregation of French Protestants. 
He appears to have been a convert from some 
other denomination of Protestants, and to 
have become a Lutheran, from the title of 
one of his works, which is given without date, 
in this form — “ Dnm Epistolm Gallicss pro 
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Convemtione sua cum Bidalio, et Transitu 
ad Lutheranos.'* After his visit to London 
he recommenced hl$ inquiry after Socinian 
opinions, taking for his field the French 
translation of die New Testament by Beau- 
sobre and Lenfant, in which, in a memoir 
addressed to the Grand Marshal of Prussia, 
he undertook to find sixty suspicious paasages. 
This naturally brought on a polemical battle 
with the translators, whose cause was de- 
fended by Ijenfant. In 1725 he seems to 
have returned to this favourite subject, print- 
ing the substance of his appeal to the Grand 
Marshal of Prussia.in the ** Journal de Tr^ 
voux, ” under the title ** Memoire abrdge 
concemant le Syst^me et les Artifices des 
Sociniens Modernei&” He is supposed to 
have wandered in his latter days through 
Germany and the Netherlands, and to have 
died in England in 1730. It is to this year 
that, in later editions of Brunet, is 
attributed the date of a curious anonymous 
work, said to be published by D* Artis in 
London, and called “ La Maitress Cle du 
R^aume des Cieux, qui est une cle d*or 
d’Ophir, enrichie de perles du plus ^and 
prix; ou Dissertation contre le Papisme’’ 

The Master Key to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which is a key of gold of Ophir, ornamented 
with pearls of great price'; or a Dissertation 
against Popery**). For the ftill titles of his 
other works sec the authorities referred to. 
(Jocher, Allgemeines Gehhrten^ Lexicon^ with 
Adelun^s Supplement; Bioq, Universelley 
Supply J. H. B. 

ARTIS, JEAN D’, a writer on canon 
law and on other subjects connected with 
polemics and juridical antiquities. In the 
works of reference his name appears as it 
is here given ; but both in the older bio- 
graphical authorities, including the cata- 
&gues of the principal libraries, and in the 
title-pages of his own books, his name is 
Dartis. His birth would not naturally indi- 
cate his possession of the aristocratic ** de 
but he afterwards acquired rank, for he calls 
himself ** comes** in his title-pages. From 
his father, however, being called ** Dartis** in 
the older memoirs, it is probable that that 
was the family name. He was born at 
Cahors, in what is now the department of 
Lot, in the year 1672; his father, whose 
name was Pierre, being an affluent Roman 
Catholic citizen of that town. He began his 
studies at the Jesuits* College in his native 
town, and continued them at Rodez in Avey- 
ron, in pursuance, it is said, of the advice of 
his motheris brotW, who thought he showed 
a predisposition for ftie church. He was in 
Rodez in the year 1600, and he there formed 
a friendship with Jean Gre'goire Tarisse, who 
was then prior of Cessenon, a small town of 
the Lower Languedoc, and who afterwards 
became “ General *' or principal of the con- 
gregation of St Maur. After remaining for 
three years at Cessenon with his patron, he re- 
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turned to Cahors, where he took a degree as 
bachelor of laws. Tarisse, to whose person 
he seems to have attached himself, had a 
suit in relation to the priory of Cessenon 
before the parliathent of Toulouse. Thither 
D* Artis accompanied his patron to assist 
him with advice, and he took the opportunity 
of studying law under Guillaume Maran. At 
Toulouse he secured the friendship of the 
president, Nicolas Verdun, who gave him the 
use of his library and the title of his libra- 
rian. Verdun ^ing, in 1612, appointed 
premier president of the parliament of Paris, 
D* Artis accompanied him thither. The 
earliest of the works included in the col- 
lected edition mentioned below is dated 1615, 
and is called “ Athleta Christianus.** In this 
little book there is a laboriously worked-out 
parallel between the physical training and 
conflicts of the gladiator on the one side, and 
the mental exertions of the Christian making 
war <m all the elements of evil, on the other; 
one side of the parallel is fortified by classi- 
cal authorities, the other chiefly by quotations 
from the fathers. The work is characteristic 
of the reputation which its author obtained as 
a jurist — tliat of being one whose memory 
was stronger tlian his judgment ; and at 
the present day it would be termed serious 
trifling. The professorship of canon law in 
the University of Paris being vacant by 
the death of Nicolas Oudin, D* Artis was 
appointed his successor, on 21)tli May, 1618. 
Guijon, who was dean of the faculty of law 
in the University, and royal professor of 
canon law, having died in 1622, was suc- 
ceeded by D* Artis, 12th January, 1623. He 
appears to have owed his advancement solely 
to his talents and learning ; at least, so far as 
these qualities could at that time be the sole 
foundation of a successful career in France. 
He was repeatedly offered advancement in 
the church, and is said to have refused to 
take orders because he would not bind him- 
self to celibacy. He held his two chairs till 
his death, wmch occurred on 2l8t April, 
1651. He bequeathed twenty thousand livres 
to the faculty of law at Paris ; and, with the 
deduction of a few other legacies, left Ae re- 
mainder of his property to the Benedictines 
of St. Maur. Doujat, his 6uo<^s8or, edited 
his works, in one volume, folio^ in 1656, with 
the title ** Joannis Dartis Antecessoris et 
Comitis, Repique sacrorum canonum in Aca- 
demia Parisiensi professoris. Opera Canonica 
in tres partes divisa: quarmn prima conti- 
nentur (^mmentarii in Universum Gratiani 
Decretum ; secundo, Tractatus de Beneficiis 
Eccleriasticis ; tertia, Opuscula varia.** The 
work on the collection of Decretals by Gra- 
tian fills the principal part of the volume, 
occupying 359 closely printed pages. It is a 
series of quotations and references, and forms 
a work in which the authors original com- 
position holds no further place than HofX of 
the cement by which the other materials are 
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kept together. The minor works are on 
various subjects ; some of them are tracts on 
the subject of his own law chairs and the 
privile^ of the Unjversity. The last in 
date, which bears to have been fii’st printed 
in 1647, appears to ha'v^ been an inaugural 
oration for the annual opening of his class, 
«De recta docendi et discendi Ratione.” 
Another of these works is a tract on the dis- 
cipline of penitence, according to the canon 
law ; and another is a criticism on the eccle- 
siastical annals of Csesar Haronius. The 
editor, who has prefixed a Life of the author 
to this edition, mentions several works which 
he did not think fit to include in the collec- 
tion : one of these was published in 1611, 
and was a paneg^^ric on Louis XIII., who 
had just then, at nine years of age, sucxseeded 
to the crown ; another, which appears to be 
a work of considerable extent, is called 
“Libri tres de Or<tinibus et Dignitatibus 
£k^cle8ia8ticis, in quibus breviter respondetur 
ad Apparatum et Tractatum Claudii Salmasii 
de Pnmatu Petri,” 4to., Paris, 1648. Bar- 
bier, in his “ Dictionnaire des Anouymes,” 
has the entry,** Satyrm Dimtetes, sive Arbiter 
ivrum, auctore Jo. de 'Mauibus (sive J. Ar- 
tisio), Paris, 1614;” but no such work is 
mentioned by any of the earlier biographers 
of D* Artis. The ** Biographic Universelle” 
attributes to him a little work, said to be 
curious in its matter, and very rare, on the 
wonders of the anatomy of the foot, ** Admi- 
randa Pedis,” Paris, 1629, 8vo. and 

Works as above : Taisaud, Vies des plus cdl^ 
bres JuriscousulteSf 630 — 634 ; Niceron, Md~ 
moires des Hommes Illustres, xxx. 7 — 14 ; 
Nouveau Diet. Historique, ** Dartis ;” Bioa. 
Universelle, Suppl. “ Artis.”) J. H. B. 

ARTISJOSKY, [Arciszewski.] 

ARTNER, MARIA THERESE VON, 
was bom on the 19th of April, 1772, at 
Schnitau, a little vill^ in Hungry, where 
her father, an officer in the Austrian service, 
happened at that time to be quartered. When 
six years old she surprised her father by 
presenting him with a versified prayer, and 
the development of her talents was encou- 
raged by the society of Doris von Conrad 
and Mariane von Tiell, both of whom after- 
wards became authoresses. Daring the life- 
time of her ffil&er, who rose to the rank of 
major-general/ she resided with him, and 
after his death, in 1799, with one or other of 
her married sisters till the year 1818, when 
she took up her abode with her friend the 
Countess Maria von Zay, with whom she 
continued till her death, at Agram in Croatia, 
on. the 26th of November, 1829. 

' l^e most successful works of Therese 
Artner were her lyric poems, which were 
published under the name of Theone. Many 
of them appeared in different annuals and 
periodical publications, and there are also 
three collections of them. 1. **Feldblumen 
auf tTn^ms Fluren gesammelt von Minna 
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und Theone,” 2 vols., Jeni^ 1800. The 
Minna who assisted in collecting these fields 
flowers was Mariane von Tiell. 2. ** Neuere 
Gedichte von Theone,” Tubingen, 1806, 
8vo. 3. ** Gedichte,” 2 vols., Leipzig, 1818. 
Therese Artner was also the author of sever^ 
plays, which at the time of their appearance 
obtained distinguished success, but have since 
been forgotten. Their titles are — -1. ** Die 
That” (‘*The Deed”), Pesth, 1817, a 
tragedy m five acts, written in the short- 
rhymed stanzas which Milliner transferred 
from the Spanish to the German stage, and 
founded on the same ideas as his ** Guilt.” 
2. “ Stille Grosse ” (** Quiet Greatness ”), a 
play in three acts, Kaschau, 1824. 3. ** Re- 
genda und Vladimir,” %play in two acts, 
Kaschau, 1824. Therese had begun at the 
age of sixteen, after the perusal of Homer 
and Klopstock, on epic poem founded on the 
history of Conradin, the last of the house of 
Hohenstaufien, which she afterwards aban- 
doned. The warm interest which she took 
in the wars which her country had to sustain 
in the first ten years of the present century, 
rose to its height with the momentary triumph 
of Austria at the battle of Aspem in 18(39, 
when she lived in the neighbourhood of the 
battle, in the daily society of the officers, one of 
whom was the poet Steigentesch. Her whole 
thoughts for a time turned to this battle ; she 
even drew a plan of the ground, but she had 
no idea of making it the theme of a jxiem, 
though one of her sisters had suggested it to 
her, till waking one night in February, 1810, 
the whole plan of an epic on the subject pre- 
sented itself to her in an instant, and she 
began to work upon it immediately. Of this 
poem, “ The Battle of Aspern,” specimens 
were published in Hormayr’s Journal, and 
the printing of it was already begun, with the 
approbation of the imperial censorship, when 
doubts were suggested as to whether some 
passages were not too patriotic to be approved 
by the French, and the poemi was read 
threugh by Prince Metternich, who, without 
assigning a reason, declined to allow of its 

E ublication. Though these reasons must 

ave ceased with the fall of Napoleon, the 
work does not appear to have been published. 
(Life, by Heinnch Doering, in Neuer Nehro-- 
tog der Deutschen, for 1829, p. 772^ — 781 ; O. 
L. B. Wolff, EncyclopiUiie der DeutscKen 
National Literainr, i. 90 — 99.) T. W. 

ARTOIS, JACQUES VAN, an excellent 
landscape painter, bom at Brassels in 1613. 
It is not known by whom he was instructed ; 
Wildens and Louis de Vadder are both men- 
tioned as his masters ; but all his landscapes, 
large and small, are selected with judgment 
and executed with great taste, especially in 
the foregrounds, wim. which he took particu- 
lar pains. Most, or many, of the figures in 
his pictures were painted by the younger 
Teniers, with whom he was intimate. Van 
Artois had the opportunity, by his great sue- 
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CCS8, of acquiring a large fortune, but he 
lived in a most expensive way, and died poor, 
in what year is not known ; however, 166r) 
is given m the catalogues of Von Dillis. His 
works are not uncommon in the Netherlands, 
and there are also some very fine ones at 
Munich ; and in the gallery of Vienna there 
are two of the largest landscapes on canvas 
known by him, measuring 14 feet 8 inches 
wide by 10 feet 9 inches high. The prints 
after Van Artois are not numerous, but there 
is a set of thirteen by W. Hollar. (Houbra- 
ken, Groote Schoubnrg, ^c. ; Catalogues of the 
Collections (f Pictures vt the Academy of 
BrugeSy and in the Royal Galleries at Mttnichy 
at Schleissheimy and at Vienna; Heineken, 
Dictionnaire des Artistes, ^c.). R. N. W. 

AKTO'MIUS, PIOTR, was born at Grod- 
zisk in Great Poland, on the 2Cth of July, 
1 His name in Polish was Krzesichleb, 
or Cut-bread, which, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, he changed into the classical 
form Artomius. After studying at Witten- 
berg, he returned to Poland an ardent Lu- 
theran, and was for twenty-three years a 
minister of religion at Thorn, where he died 
on the 2nd of August, 1609. Nine W'orks 
ublished by him are enumerated by Bent- 
owski, of which five are sermons ; the re- 
mainder are — 1. “ Kancyonal, to iest Piesni 
chr/escianskie,” Thom, 1578 5 a collection 
of hymns, many of them the composition of 
Artomius himself, which were frequently 
reprinted. 2. ** Thanatomacliia czyli Bog 
z smiercia,” Thom, IGOO, 8vo. (**Thana- 
tomachia, or God in Death 3. ** Ditsta 
duszpa,** (“ Spiritual Diet,*') Thom, 1601, 
12mo. ; a reply to an attack on the “ Thana- 
tomachia** made by a writer named Panacius. 
4. Nomenclator, rerum appellationes tribus 
linguis, Latina, Germanica, Polonica, expli- 
catas judicans,” Thom, 1597, 8vo., and re- 
rinted in 1684.. The hymns of Artomius are 
is best title to remembrance. At a time 
when the Protestant churches in Poland 
were deluged by bad compositions of that 
class, the ** Kancyonal *’ rave a sTOcimen of 
a better and more refined taste. His hymns 
are highly praised by Woronicz, bishop of 
Cracow, a distinguished writer of the present 
century, for the beauty and purity of their 
Polish style, ( Juszynski, Dykcuonarz Poetow 
Pohkich, i. 7 ; Bentkowski, flistorya Lite- 
ratury Polskiey, i. 234, &c. ; Re^nvolscius, 
l^stema Historico-Chronologicum Ecclesiarum 
l^avonicarum, p. 422.) T. W. 

ARTOPCEUS, otherwise BECKER, a 
classical version of a common German name, 
like Melanchthon for Schwarzerde, and Xy- 
lander for Holzmann, according to ^e &shion 
prevalent among literary men in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Several 
writers of this name lived in Germany. The 
following are the most remarkable : — 
Artopieus, Johann, was bom at Worms, 
in the year 1520. He studied philosophy 
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at Freyburg in Brisgau, and was tutor 
to the sons of the Chancellor, Matthew Held. 
He afterwards studied jurisprudence, and 
became professor .of canon law at Frey- 
burg. The year of his death is uncertain. 
He wrote, 1. “ Colloquia duo elegantissiina, 
alterum sensus et ratiouis, altenim adula- 
tionis et paupertatis, quibus viva humanse 
vitae imago exprimitur. Ejusdem arbor era- 
ditiouis, et in eandem oratio,** Basil, 1547, 
8vo. 2. “ Notae ad Erasmi Parabolas,” 
Freyburg, 1551, 8vo. 3. Two funeral ora- 
tions on the Emperor Charles V. and his 
brother, Ferdinand L, extant in the first 
volume of Simon Schardius's collection of 
“ Orationcs in Funere Pfincipum Germanice,*’ 
Frankfort, 1566. (Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrten- 
Lexicon, and Adelung’s Supplement ; Audif- 
fredi, Bibliotheca Casinatensis.) 

Artopceus, Johann Christoph, a distin- 
guished philologist and historian, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, was born at 
Strassburg, in the year 1626. He was edu- 
cated in his native city, and, having been 
employed during his earlier years in the ca- 
pacity of ama^ensis to Dannhauer, he may 
be presumed tlfhave profited not a little from 
the use of his patron’s excellent library. In 
his 26th year ne was appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship of Poetry in the Upper Gymna- 
sium of Strassburg, and having honourably 
filled this office for thirtv-two yeare, he was 
created Canon of the Chapter of Saint Tho- 
mas, Professor of Rhetoric in the University, 
and afterwards Dean. He was for many 
years afilicted with gout and asthma, and at 
length died of apoplexy, on the 21st of June, 
1702. 

He wrote a treatise, “ De vera AEtate Anti- 
Christi,” Strassburg, 1065, 12mo., and as- 
sisted in the comj^lation of the “ Compen- 
dium llistoriec Ecclesiastics Gothans,” Go- 
tha, 1666, 8vo., ftrequently reprinted. A 
more in^rtant work is that attributed to 
him by Placcius (Theatrum Anonymorum), 

“ Seria disquisitio de statu, loco et vita ani- 
marum, postouam dicesserunt a corporibus, 

S rssertim fidelium,” 12mo. : without name, 
ate, or place, but most probably printed in 
the year 1670. CMment (Biblioth^ue Cu- 
rieuse) mentions it as a rare book : it was 
reprinted in the ** Fasciculus rariorum Scrip- 
torum de Anima,** Frankfort, 1692, 8vo., and 
again at Leipzig, 1702, 8vo. An analysis of 
this work is given in Placcius : it is said to 
abound in paradoxes, and Vas succ^ssfiilly 
answered by Balthasar Bebelius, in his “ Ex* 
amen serisD disquisitionis,” &c., Strassburg, 
1671, 12mo. An edition of Dictys Crelip%, 
sis, Strassburg, 1691, 4to., and also corhto* 
tions of the chronological tables of Chr. 
Schrader, Strassburg, 1715, 4to., attributodto. 
J. C. Artopceus by the “ Biographie Unl- 
verselle,” must be referred to Samuel Arto- 
poeus. The academical dissertations ol J. C. 
Artopceus are very numerous relate 
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chiefly to curious points of history, sacred 
and profane, and a tolerably long list of them 
may be found in Uflenbacn’s catalogue, aud 
Adelung's Supplement to Jocher. It may 
be iroim while to mention his ** Disputatio 
de Frederic! I. expeditione in Terram Sanc- 
tam,” and his treads “ De originibus et 
incrementis geutis Suevicaj,” both of which 
are inserted in We^lin’s ** Thesaurus Rerum 
Suevicarum.” {^Ilistorice SibliotheccE Fabri-^ 
cioMK^ pars vi. p. 228, 229 ; Adelung, Slip- 
pUment to Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrien-JLexic . ; 
Hiographie Universellcy Supplement.) 

Artop(£U8, Peter, was at Ctislin, in 
Pomerania, in the year 1491. He studied 
languages and theology at Wittenberg, and 
was a gtxnl classicar and Hebrew scholar. 
After leaving the university he opened a 
school in his native city, and afterwards at 
Riigenwalde. In 1528 he became rector of 
the public school at Stettin, where he esta- 
blished a school-library; aud in 1549 he 
was appointed principal pastor of St. Mary*s 
Church in the same city. He now be- 
gan to warmly espouse the peculiar tenets 
of Osiauder. But in Stettin, as elsewhere, 
Osiander aud his discipleS^were not re- 
garded with a friendly eye by the early 
reformers. It is not surprising, tlierefore, 
that the orthodox party took oflencc at this 
proceeding of Artopoeus : his colleagues pro- 
tested, there was even a considerable tumult 
in the city in consequence, and at length, 
after many hearings, when the matter was 
referred to a tribunal, Artopmus was sen- 
tenced to be deprived. He died in 1563, 
either at Stettin or some other town in Pome- 
rania, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

His writings are, 1. <‘Discretio locorum 
legis et Evaugelii in litteris Sacris, additis bre- 
viWs definitiouibus usitatissimorum locorum 
communium,” Wittenberg, 1534, 8vo. 2. 
“ Latinm phrasis elegantise,” Wittenberg, 
1534, 8vo. 3. “Evangelicae condones do- 
minicarum totius anni,” Wittenberg, 1537, 
8vo., and Basil, 1539, 8vo. 4. “ Jonas Pro- 

E heta et Psalmus I. reliquis una cum Scho- 
lis,” Basil, 1543, 8vo. 5. “ Grsecae Gram- 
maticiB Epitome,” Basil, 1545, 8vo. 6. 
“ Christiana trium Linguarum Elementa,” 
Basil, 1545, 8vo. 7. “In utramque Pauli 
ad Timotbeam epistolam Scholia,” Stettin, 
1545, 8vo., and B^il, 1546, 8vo. 8. ** Com- 
mentarius in XV. Psalmos graduum,” Ba- 
ril, 1545, 1558, 8vo, 9. “ De Priraa rerum 
Origine, vetustnsimaque Theologia, ex III. 
Primis capitibua Geneseos,” Basil, 1545, 
Svo. 10. ** Commentarius in Jonam,” Stet- 
ti]^1545, 8vo., and Basil, 1558, 8vo. 11. 
<r&ie Prima Origine et Vita Sanctissimorum, 
Afttiquissimorumque PP. ex toto libro Ge- 
neseos Aphorismi,” Basil, 1546. 12. ** Psalte- 
rium Davidis, Hebreeum, Grsscum, et Lati- 
num,” 2 vols., Basil, 1548, 8vo., reprinted 
1569. rI3. ** Isagoge Apocalypseos pro Con- 
,.lK>latione Afflicts nostne Ecclesise,’^ Frank- 
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fort, 1549, 8vo., and Basil, 1563, 8vo. 14. 
** Postilla, S. Evan^liorum et Epistolarum 
totius anni pro Scholasticis et Novellis pne- 
conibus Annotationes,” Basil, 1550, 12mo. 

15. “ Vaticinium Sacrum de Ecclesia totoque 
Ministerio Evan^lii sub Autichristiauismo, 
ex Apocal. c. 11, without place, 1556, 8vo. 

16. ** Biblia Veteris et Novi Testamenti, et 
Historian artificiosis Picturis effigiata, cum 
explicatione, Latine et Gerraanice,” Frank- 
fort, 1557, 8vo. 17. ** Confessio de Justifl- 
catione,” 15.59, 8vo. 18. “ Novissima Verba.” 
19. “ Protomartyrium Abelis.” 20. ** Ar- 

imenta Evangeliorum cum Calendario.” 

hese three last works are mentioned by 
Adelung, without any indication of date, size, 
or place of publication. 21. “ Regionis Po- 
mcraniffi Descriptio,” printed in the “ Cos- 
mographia” of Ifebastian Miinster, Basil, 1 550, 
fol. (Jocher, Allgemein. Gelehrlen-Lexicont 
and Adelung^s Supplement ; Pantaleon, Pro- 
sopographitB Ileroum atque Illustrium Viro- 
rum totius Germaniopi pars tert(a,p. 216.) 

Artopcbus, Samuel, was poet-laureate at 
Strassburg, a^ut the latter end of the seven- 
teenth or commencement of the eighteenth 
century. He supplied notes to an edition of 
“ Dictys Cretensis,” Strassburg, 1691, 4to., 
and made corrections of the “ Chronological 
Tables of Chr. Schrader,” Strassburg, 1715, 
4to. Nothing further is known respecting 
him. G. B. 

ARTCyRIUS MARCUS, 

called in the inscription on nis tomb Mar- 
cus Artorius Asclepiades, an ancient 
physician, who was one of the followers of 
Asclepiades, and who wrote a work on Hy- 
drophobia, which is quoted by Ctelius Aure- 
lianus, but is no longer extant. ^ He placed 
the seat of the disease either in the oeso- 
phagus or the stomach (stomachus), on ac- 
count of the hiccup, the bilious vomiting, 
and the intense thirst by which it is com- 
monly accompanied. A work, Ilfpl Maxpo- 
fiiortas, ** On Longevity,” which is quoted by 
St Clement of Alexandria, may, perhaps, 
have been written by the same person. Ar- 
torius is, however, best known as having 
been the friend and physician of the emperor 
Augustus, whose life ne was probably the 
means of saving at the battle of Philippi, 
B.C. 42. The story was told by the Emperor 
himself in his Memoirs, and stated that, in 
consequence of his illness, he had deter- 
mined not to leave his own camp on that 
day; that he was induced to do so on account 
of a dream of his physician Artorius, and 
that Brutus aRerwards defeated and cut in 

ieces that part of the army. Artorips was 

rowned at sea, b.c. 31, shortly after the 
battle of Actium, and had a magnificent 
tomb, with an inscription, erected in his ho- 
nour by the senate and people of Smyrna* 
He has been confounded by some writers 
with Antonius Musa (and, indeed, in some 
editions of Plutarch the reading is Antonius, 
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ii^stead of ArtoriuB^, but there is no doubt of 
their being two different persons, as Anto- 
nius Musus well-known cure of Augustus 
happened about ten years after the death of 
Artorius. (Fabricius, JJihlioth. Graca^ vol. 
xiii. p. 86, ed. vet ; Patiuus, Comment, in 
Antiq. Cenotaph M. Artorii, inserted in 
Poleuus, Theaaur, Antiquit. Jtoman. et Grac. 
Supplem. vol. ii. p. 1133 ; and the Authorities 
there quoted.) W. A. G. 

ARtOSA TIZON, a Spanish historical 
painter of Murcia, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. (Cean Bermudez, JHc» 
donatio Historico, ^c.) ^ R. N. W. 

ARTS, HENDRIlC. [Londersekl, Johan 
Van.] 

ARTUS, GOTHARD. [Authus.] 

ARTUS THOMAS, Sieur d'EMimv, who 
is incorrectly called Thomas Artus orAr- 
thus, was a French scholar of more repu- 
tation than merit who is best known under 
the name of Artus Thomas. He was bom 
at Paris towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century, of a good family. Nothing is known 
of his life. Artus was a friend and great 
admirer of Blaise de Vigenbre, the well- 
known French translator of several Roman 
and Greek authors, and his literaiy activity 
consisted chiefly in publishing or continuing 
the works of his friend. He possessed more 
learning than taste and talent aud as a writer 
he was below mediocrity. The principal 
works of Artus are — 1. <*Les Images ou 
Tableaux de Platte Peiuture des deux Phi- 
lostrato, et des Statues de Callistrate, mis cn 
Fran^ais par Blaise de Vigenere, Avec des 
Epigrammes sur chacun d’iceux, par Artus 
Thomas, Sieur d'Embry,” Paris, 1609, fol. ; 
1614 (15?\ foL; 1629, fol.; 1637, fol. This 
is a second edition of Vigenbre’s translation 
of the “ leones,” or ** Imagines,” of hqfii the 
Philostrati, and of the “ Descriptiones Statu- 
arum” of Callistratus. The work is adorned 
with plates ; the- epigrams of Artus are mi- 
serable. 2. “ Philostrate, De la Vie d’ Apol- 
lonius Thyanden, traduit du Grec en Fran- 
qais par Blaise de Vigenere, avec des Com- 
mentaires par Artus,” &c. Paris, 1611, 2 vols. 
4to. This is the first edition of Vigenere's 
translation, who died in 1596. 3. V L’His- 
toire de Chalcondyle, &c., traduite par Blaise 
de Vigenbre, See., et continude jusques en Tan 
1612, par Artus, &c.,” Paris, 1620, 1 vol. 
fol. ; 1650, 2 vols. fol. The third edition 
was published iTy Mezeray (Paris, 1662, 
2 vols. fol.), who continued the history of 
the Turks down to the year 1661, and added 
l^udieris ** Histoire du ^drail,” a translation 
of 800 ^ parts of the annals of the Turks, and 
sevenff pieces concerning the history and 
the manners of the Turks. This edition is 
ago<^ book, and contains, among some pro- 
phecies and other absurdities, several very 
Valuable observations and documents con- 
cerning the Turks. But the merit of Artus 
in this work is very small. A work entitled 
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“ Description de rile des Hermaphrodites,” 
which appeared during the rei{m of King 
Henri IV. of Fraiice, has been attributed to 
Artus by L’Estoile. But that book is so 
witty, so bold, and so well written, that the 
authorship of Artus has justly been doubted. 
It is said that Henri IV. having wished to 
see the “ Description of the Isle of Herma- 
phrodites,” it was read to him, although 
it represented Franee, under that name, as 
tile asylum of voluptuousness, impudence, 
and vices of every description, while in for- 
mer times it had been the school of honour 
and virtue. The king was rather piqued, 
and desired to know the author’s name, upon 
which he was told that it was Artus Thomas. 
Henri, nevertheless, would not allow the au- 
thor to be brought before him, as he would 
not hurt a man who had told the truth. 
Marchand, quoted by the author cited below, 
says that it is more probable that Artus was 
the author of “Discours de Jacophile k 
Limone,” a miserable allegory, which has 
sometimes been published with the “ De- 
scription of the Isle of Hermaphrodites,” and 
which was composed a short time after that 
work. (The 'iVh/e of Weiss to his article 
“Vigenbre” in the Biographie Universelle ; 
Works of Artus Thomas.) W. P. 

ARTU'SI, GIOVANNI MARFA, a regu- 
lar canon of St. Salvatore in Bologna, was 
born in that city, and resided there toward the 
close of the sixteenth and the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. He published 
the following works, of which some attract^ 
considerable notice at the time, aud are still 
well known to musical students : — 1. “ Arte 
del Contrappunto ridotta in tavole,” Venice, 
1586. 2. “Seconda parte, nella quale si 

tratta dell’ utile ed uso delle Dissonanze,” 
Venice, 1589. 3. “ L’Artusi, ovvero delle 
imperfezzioni della modema musics, ragiona- 
menti due, nei quali si ramona di molte cose 
utili, e nccessane agli modemi compositori,” 
Venice, 1600. 4. “Seconda parte dell’ Opera 
istessa,” Venice, 1603. 5. “ Impresa del 

molto R. M. Gioseffo Zarlino de Chioggia, 

f lk, maestro di capella dell’ illustrissimo 
ignoria di Venezia, dischiarata dal R. D. 
Giovanni M. Artusi,” Bologna, 1604. 6. 

“ Considerazioni Musical!,” Venice, 1607. 
“ In his ‘ Arte del Contramunto,* ” says 
•Burney, “ Artusi has admirably analyzed and 
compressed the voluminous works of Zarlino 
and other anterior writers on musical com- 
position, into a compendium, in a manner 
almost as clear and geometrical as M. 
d’Alembert has abridged flie theoretical works 
of Rameau. His second part is a useful and 
excellent supplement to his former com- 
pendium.” 

His work “ Delle Imperfezzioni della 
Moderna Musica” contains some curious in- 
formation on the state of music during the 
author’s time, and is not less interesting in its 
controversial parts. The use and treatment 



AUTUSI. ' 

orOiseords a <^f 

trovea^anft by hi* 

Boye^ ^{^loyioent doiibk iiuipeDsions ^ 
other, innovadon^ brong^ upott bimsielpft 
fleyeTe;fd;tock "from ArtuS. ^ Ab e3;tfB0t 
1 ^ work will show the estimation in 
d^hich these innovations, of which some havA 
^en sanctioned ^ time and authority, were 
» then regarded. The work is written in tlie 
ibrm of a dialogue; Vario being the sup* 
posed master's name, and Luca mat of his 
scholar : — 

“ Luca. — I met last night, at the house of 
a noble Feirarese, Signor Luzasco [a cele- 
brated organist and composer] and Signor 
Fiorini |^the author of a collecnon of madri- 
gals entitled ‘ II Luuro verdc'], and other 
noble musical spirits. Some new composi- 
tions were sung, in which I found those good 
rules transgresscil which are partly founded 
in nature, partly derived from experience, 
and partly proved by demonstration. Here 
are some of them — 

“ Vabio. — How can the author palliate or 
jiistify these passages, which are mere exhi- 
bitions of impertinence ? 

*‘-Luca.< — He calls an exclusive adherence 
to the old mode an imperdnence, and persists 
in it that this new method of composition 
produces many elfects of which the former 
was not capable. He says that by the use of 
these discords the senses will be more ex- 
cited, and new wonders effected in our art. 

« Vabio. — Do you speak seriously, or in 
jest? 

** Luca. — Seriously. He jests at those 

who think differently." 

Certain passages in these compositions are 
then analyzed and condemned. The master’s 
opinion of those licences is thus summed up — 
** Let us leave him in his ignorance, with all 
such as strive after extravagances, things 
contrary to reason, and undenved from ex- 
perience. The rules of our fathers are con- 
formable to reason and confirmed by our judg- 
ment. Let us leave those who violate them 
to discover their grievous error in having 
consumed time to so little purpose, when they 
mi^t have employed it on compositions 
wordiy of eternal remembrance, as Palestrina, 
Gabrieli, Gastoldi, Nanino, Luzasco, Gio- 
vanelli, Portaj and others have done.” 

The same resistance to everything bearing 
the semblance of innovation has been mani- 
fested in every period of musical history. 
The Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland, in his 
“ Treatise of the Art of Music,” adopts the 
sentiment of Artusi, and applies it to one of 
the gteat masters of the modern German 
school. ** Some artists,” says he, ** persuade 
themselves that all art consists in the pro-, 
ducing something new and strange. We 
have no need of such unnatural distortions. 
Let us beware how we throw down fences 
and overleap ancient boundaries.” ** Haydn,” 
he affirms, ** though rich in invention, yet as 
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a H&mohisf U so jksiiltol? a^i . .mtateoaotr. 
abli^ as to be reckoned only the wild 
warblers of the wood” 

, The inusioai Btudent, howei^, will do well 
to remehboi* where one composer, like 
Monteverdi has sficceedcd»!8oores have jailed, 
and, in the effort after ori^naliw,^ have at- 
tained and exhibited a inere display ofci*u- 
dities. 

The analysis of Attusi’s wprks occupies 
ten p£^8 in HawkinsV Histoty of Music," 
to which the reader is referred fer more de- 
tailed. information respecting them. The 
passages above cited now appear in English 
for ihe first time, , (Burney, Hifitofy of 
Music; Hawkins, .i/tVory (^ Music; Artusi, 
VtlU Imperfezzioui della Modema Musica.) 

E. T. 

.ARTUSI'NI, ANTONIO, an Itaiiaii 
lawyer, who cultivated the art of poetry. 
His name has been preserved by his having 
been emploved to address Urb^ VIII., in 
the name of certain delegates of the Roman 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, sent to 
Rome, in 1624, to declare their continued 
adhesion to the papal authority. The ora- 
tion was published, apparently in the course 
of the year, in a quarto form, at Rome, with 
the title, ** Oratio habita in publico consis- 
torio ad S. D. N. Urbanum VIII., Pont Opt. 
Max., in Kal. Maii, 1624, dum illustrissimi 
Helvetiorum Legati nomine universe Hel- 
vetiorum Catholicse Reipublicic debitum 
eidem Poutifici obsequium redderent,” Ar- 
tusini was born at Forli, on the 2nd of Oc- 
tober, 1554; the year of his death is un- 
known. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia.) 

W. W. 

ARTVELT, ANDRTES VAN, a good 
marine painter of Antwerp, and contemporary 
withWandyck, who painted his portrait. He 
lived some time at Genoa: he excelled in 
storms. The dates of his birth and death 
are unknown. S. Bolswert has engraved his 
portrait by Vandyck. (Houbraken, Groote 
Schouburfft ; hussli, Allgemeines Kiin^ler'’ 
Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ARUBASH, or ARUVASH, R. ISAAC 
BEN CHANANIAH (n ]2 n 

a Jewish writer, a native 
of Tetuan in tiie kingdom of Fez, whence 
he crossed over into Italy about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. His works are-— 

1 . “ Zibche Tzedek” (“ Sacrifices of Righteous- 
ness,” Deut, xxxiii. 1 9). This little £>ok is a 
Hebrew treatise, in rhyme, on the manner of 
slaying beasts for sacrifice and food, on the 
inspecting the entrails, and other rites, de- 
duced fi’om the works of Maimoni^te: it 
was printed at Venice by* Laur. Pradotto^ 
A.M. 5427 (a.d. 1667), l*2mo. The verses 
are pointed, and surrounded by a <^men- 
tary, in prose, in the Rabbinical letters. 

2. ** Emeth Veemuna" (** Truth and Faith ”) 
contains, first, a compendium of the 613 
preceptsof the Law as they are given affirm* 



XRUBASlf. 

advelyiind nefi^yel;^/fi^raiiiff to the ar^ 
ningementof jilaiiiioiiidefl ; eecohmy, the thii> 
teen ** Ikkaifuiqi^*’ or fhndameiital artielee of 
the Jewbhiki& ; thirdly, yar|oiie eeremoniei 
and rites tnbst in nse among the Jewi^ with 
prayers to be used at the P&sotot and other 

r it fbs^irals,. with directions eonoeming 
TephUUtn*’ sad ** Tzitzith** (Phylac- 
teries and Fringes), and other matters chiefly 
compiled flrom the Shulchan Amo ** of R. 
Joseph Karo. It is in Hebrew, with an Ita- 
lian translat^n on opposite columns. At the 
end are some pages also on the ritual, in He- 
brew only. ' It was- printed at Venice by 
Christoph. Ambrosio, a.m. 543^ (a.d. 1672), 
16mo. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr» i. 650, 
iii. 656 ; Rartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, Babb, 
iii. 901.) C. P. H. 

ARUM, DOMINIC, descended of a noble 
fhmily of Frieseland, was bom at Leeu- 
warden, in 1579. After having studied in 
succession at Franecker, Oxford, and Ros- 
tock, he went to Jena in 1599, and was there 
appointed professor of law, according to Fop- 
pens, in his twenty-first year, according to 
Guizot in 1605, in his twenty-sixth year. 
He died suddenly while officiating as judge, 
on the 24th q€ February, 1637. Some years 
before his death he had been promoted to the 
bench of the Academic Appellate Court of 
J ena. He published, in 1 808, a collection of de- 
cisions pronounced in that tribunal, digested 
into two books ; a second edition appeared 
in 1612; in the same year, a commentary 
on the legd effects of undue delay, ** Com- 
mentarium Methodicum de Mora;’* in 1617, 
lectures on die golden bull, ** Discursus 
Acadeuiici ad Bullam Aureain Carol! IV. 
Imperatoris.” Between 1616 and^ 1621, 
three volumes of lectures on public law, 
“ Discursus Academic! de Jure Publico.* In 
1630, a treatise on the diets of the German 
empire, “ De Comitiis Imperii Romano- 
Germanici.” This last work is reckoned 
his best; second and third editions of it 
appeared in 1635, and (after the author’s 
death) in 1660. The epitaph of Arum, in 
the cathedral church of Jena, attributes to 
him extensive acquirements iu Greek litera- 
ture. It is in this inscription that mention 
is made of his sudden death, an incident 
which M. Guizot has omitted to notice, and 
which Foppens appears to have misunder- 
stood. TlU epitapn says, ** Juridica subito 
seoSus in sede reliqui:” Foppens, <*Dum 
ac^emico munere fungeretur.’^ (Foppens, 
BiUiotheea Belgica ; Biographie Universell^ 

ARUN, R. JOSEPH (in^ P)Dr n), a 
Jewish writer who wrote “ Perush al S^her 
Jetzira”^(** A Commentary on ilm Book 
Jetzira”), which was among the manuscripts 
of Bishop Plantavitius, as we learn fh>m uie 
** Bibliotheca Rabbiuica” of that prelate, 
which is annexed to his ** Florilegium Rab- 
binicum.” We find no ftirther notice of this 
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mtfiior. (Flaii^vltiius, Phrileg, Bahbini 
p. 61 S ; WdUhls^ BibUolh, H^br, i. 654 .) 

C.P.H. 

mRUNDEIii KARL of. [HowAun.] 
ARUNDEL, Lord ARUNDEL ot 
TRERICE. 'nds title was confe.rTed by 
Charles II. upon Colonel Richard Arundel 
of Trerice, in the county of Cornwall, as a 
reward for the loyalty and eminent services 
of himself and all his fiunily in the late civil 
war. His father, John Arundel, Esq., was 
one of the most powerftil men in Cornwall, 
of ancient family and good fortune ; and re- 
presented that county in several parliaments, 
in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, James I., 
and Charles I. At the beginning of the 
troubles in the reign of Charles I. he ex- 
erted himself to the utmost in favour of 
the king. When Lord Hoptoii and the roy- 
alists were forced to retire into Cornwall, 
John Arundel and his friends supported 
them with such vigom: as to give the first 
turn to the fortunes of the royal party. 
He was then above seventy years of age 
and infirm, but he had four sons engaged 
in the war ; the two eldest were members Of 
the House of Commons, and distinguished 
officers in tlie king’s army, of whom the eldest 
was killed at the head oi his troop, charging 
and driving back a sally that was made ft’om 
Plymouth when it was besieged by the royal 
forces, in 1643. 

Richard, his second son, fought bravely iu 
many of the bloodiest battles and sieges of 
that war. He was in the fiimous battle of 
Edgehill, near Kineton in Warwickshire; 
distinguished himself in the battle of Lans- 
downe, and, rising to the rank of colonel, 
served widi credit to the end of the war. 
When Sir Nicholas Slanning, the governor of 
Pendennis Castle, was killed at the siege of 
jpBristol, in 1643, the king committed the 
charge of that impoiiant fortress to old John 
Arundel, but, on account of his age and infir- 
mity, joined his eldest son in the commission 
with him ; and on the death of the latter, not 
many months afterwards, he added Richard to 
the command. Pendennis now became a place 
of great importance ; for, in 1646, when Prince 
Charles, after continued reverses iu the west 
of England, was at length forced to retire 
into Cornwall, he took refuge there before his 
embarkation to Scilly. Before he left the 
castle he took the father aside, and, in the 
presence of his son, begged him ** to defend 
the place as long as he could, because relief 
might come, of which there was some hope, 
from abroad and promised him, that ** if he 
lived to come back into England, he would 
make him a baron, and if he were dead, he 
would make it good to his son.” The castle 
was long besieged both by sea and land, but 
bravely held out till the very end of the war, 
in 1647. The besieged reftised all summons, 
and would listen to no treaty until they had 
not provisions left for four-aud-twenty hours ; 
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and then, lays Clarendon, they treated, and 
carried themiKlYes in the treaty with such re- 
Kdution and nnoonoemedness, that the enemy 
concluded they were in no straits ; and so nve 
them the conations they proposed, which 
were as good as any garrison in England had 
aooepted,** although all further distance to 
the parHaxnent had, at that time, nearly 
oeas^ 

The loyalty of this family was severely 
punished; all their property was seized and 
sequester^, and Richard Arundel, who lived 
to claim the promised reward of their ser- 
vices, found himself too poor, at the Restora- 
tion, to accept the honours of the peerage. In 
a few years, however, he recovered a great 
part of his fortune, when he got a fHend to 
Inform the king « that he was ready to receive 
his bounty ;** and was created Baron Arundel 
of Trerice, on the 23rd of March, lG6d-4. 
He married Gertrude, daughter of Sir James 
Bagg, of Saltham, in, the county of Devon, 
Knt, and widow of Sir Nicholas Slanning, 


return to England, in* the follovdnij yeavt 
considerable j^ousy was shown of tms 
and a dispute arose among the peers, whether 
that dignity, l^ing conierred by a ibreign 
potentate, should be allowed to give any 
place, precedence, or other privileM in this 
country. The point not being settled amongst 
themselves, they referred it to Queen Eliia^ 
beth, as the fountain of all honour, for her 
opinion, who answered, ** that there was a 
close tie of affection b^een the prince and 
the subject, and that; as chaste wives should 
have no elwces but fh)m their own spouses, 
so should faithful subjects keep their eyes at 
home, and not gaze upon foreign crowns; 
that she, for her part, did not care her sheep 
should wear a stranger’s marks, nor dance 
after the whistle of every foreigner.” Thili 
singular answer determined the lords to vote 
against the concession of any privileges to 
his foreign dignity ; and, in the same year, 
the queen wrote to the emperor to acquaint 
him that she had forbidden her subjects to 


who had preceded him in the command of 
Pendennis Castle. By this lady he left two 
sons, the eldest of whom died in his infancy. 
The title is now extinct, having expired at 
the death of John, fburth baron, without 
male issue, in 1768. (Dugdale, Baronage; 
Clarendon, History of me Bebellion ; Claren- 
don, Life ; Banks, Jjormant and Extinct Ba- 
ronage; Collins, Peerage^ by Sir Egerton 
Biydges.) T. E. M. 

ARUNDEL, LORD ARUNDEL OP 
WARDOUK. Thomas, the first Lord Arun- 
del of Wardour, was the eldest son of Sir 
Matthew Arundel, knight, of Wardour Castle, 
Wilts, by Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry 
Willoughby of Wollaton, Notts, and grand- 
son of Sir Thomas Arundel [Arumhel, Sir 
T.], who was beheaded in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. When a young man he wenti 
abroad, and served mr many years as a 
volunteer in the imperial army in Hungary, 
in which service his courage was veiy re- 
markable. In an engagement with the Turks 
at Gran he took their stan^d with his own 
hand, and for this and othet acts of bravery 
was created a count of the Holy Roman 
empire by Rodolph II., emperor of Ger- 
many, a title wkich is still borne by Us 
^Mcendants. The patent, dated Prague, 
^ 14th December, 1S95, states that this honour 
was conferred upon him ** for that he had 
behaved himself manftilly in the field, as 
also, in assaulting divers cities and castles, 
showed great proof of his valour, and that, 
in forcing the Water Tower at Gran in 
Hungary, he took ftom the Turks, with his 
own^nds, their banners; so that every of 
his cnildren, and their de^ndants for ever, 
of both sexes, should enjoy that title, have 

e ce and fote in all Imperial diets, purchase 
ds in the dominions of the empire, list 
any voluufaiy soldiers, and not be put to any 
' trim bttt'm the ImperlU Chamber.” On his 
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give Arundel place and precedence in Eng- 
land. But though his foreign rank was 4 ^ 
admitted at home, hb deeds were well known, 
and earned for him the name of ^‘the va- 
liant.” The emperor Rodolpkwas so proud 
of his courage and past services, that he en- 
deavoured to keep him in Germany by the 
offer of distinguished employments ; but he 
preferred his own country, and settled on 
the paternal estate of Wardour. In 1605, 
James I., on the christening of bis daughter 
on the 4th of May,, in order to countenance 
the merits of Arundel, created him a baron 
of England, with the titie of Baron Arundel 
of Wardour. 

Ijord Arundel married, first, the Lady 
Mary Wriothesley, daughter of Henry, Earl 
of Southampton ; and, secondly, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Miles Philipson, Esq. ; and by each 
marriage left a numerous issue. He died at 
Wardour Castle, on the 7 th of November, 
1639, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, 
and was buried at Tilsbury in Wiltshire. . 

He had spent large sums of money in re** 
storing and enlarging Wardour Castle, but 
that noble structure was destroyed in the 
civil war, not long after his death. Duriiig 
the absence of his successor, Thomjus, sxcon 
Baron, it wi|s attacked by the parliameutary 
forces undtf Sir Edward Hungerford and 
Edmund Ludlow, and was held out foe nine 
days, with only a few men, by his lady, a 
daughter of the Earl of Worcester. It was 
at length delivered up on honourable terms, 
but the besiegers having violated the en- 
gagements ppder which it was surrendered. 
Lord Arundel, on his return, ordered a 
mine to be sprung'nnder his own c| 8 tle, and 
totally destroyed it. This second baron 
raised a regiment of horse at his own ex- 
pense for the service of King Charles L, 
and died of the wounds he reoelyed at,, the 
I battle of Lansdowne,. I9th May, 1643, (E^r 



abundel: 


arundel: 


; Camden, History of Quern \ 
MUedbeth (in Kennet) ; Collins, Peeraget by 
Sir Egerton Brydm.) T. E. M. 

ARUNDEL, iSlNRY, third BARON OP 
WARDQUR, succeeded to his UUe on the 
19th of May, 1648. In 1652 he was second 
W Lord Cl^dos in a duel with Colonel 
Compton, in which the latter was killed, 
and, toff^er with his principal, was im- 
prisoned for a long timO ; and being tried on 
the 7th of May, 1653, was found guilty of 
manslaughter. He was ag^ so unfortunate 
as to svaSsr a long imprisonment for an- 
other cause. He was one of the five Roman 
Catholic lords committed to prison in 1578, 
upon the information of Titus Oates. He 
was impeached by the Commons of treason 
and other high crimes and misdemeanours, 
at the same time as Lords Stafford. Powis, 
Petre, and Bellasis. Lord Stafford was the 
only one actually brought to trial, but Lord 
Arundel remained, wim the others, in con- 
finement for fire years, until he was ad- 
mitted to bail in 1683. On the accession of 
James II. he was sworn of the privy council, 
in 1685, and in the following year received 
the lugh offiqmof lord keeper of the privy 
seal, and wa^nade a knight of the Bath. 
When James first left London, previous to 
his abdication, he committed the administra- 
tion of afblrs in his absence to the lord chan- 
cellor, the Lords Arundel, Bellasis, Preston, 
and Godolphln. After the Revolution Lord 
Arundel lived in retirement at Breamore in 
Wilts, where he died on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1694. (Collins, Peerage^ by Sir Egerton 

T. E. *M. 

AlTuirfDEL, THOMAS, Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the reigns of Richard IL, 
Henry IV., and Henry V., was the second 
son of Richard Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, 
and was bom at Amndel Castle in Sussex, 
in 1353. His high birth and powerful con- 
nectiops obtained for him, at a very early ag 
extraordinary preferments in the Churcl 
When scarcely of age he was archdeacon of 
Taunton; and before he had completed his 
twenty-second year, he was promoted to the 
see of Ely by the p<^, who set aside the 
dectiob of another bishop, whom the chapter 
had ^osen. He was consecrated at Otford 
In Kent, April 6, 1375, but not installed at 
Ely until two years aiterwaim ^ He is be- 
to have been the youn^t bishop ever 
consecrated in England ; and Bishop Godwin 
describes his promotion in terms of irony, 
calling him ** a person of great ^e and 
weight,** and one **ju8t stepping intb his 
grave, being then very near two-and-twentv 
Tears of age, and lately made a subdeacon.’* 
tie was a liberal benefimtor to the diocese oi 
Elv, ga.ve many rich presents to the church, 
ana nearly rebuilt the episcopal palace in 
Hdbom. In 1386» when Michael de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, was removed from the office 
of lord hfgh chancellor by the pressing 
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remonstrances of the Parliament, the s^S' 
were g^ven to Arundel. In 1388 he was 
translated to the archbishopric of York by a 
papal bull. In the following year he resigned 
his office as chancellor, but was reappomted 
in 1391. In the execution of this office he 
incurred much unpopularitv by removing the 
courts of justice from London to York. The 
king was at that time incensed with the inha- 
bitots of London for their turbulence, and 
the chancellor hoped by this measure to 
mortify their pride and insolence. In return, 
they accused him of a mean desire to gratify 
and enrich his own people at York. Inde- 
pendently of the private interests of the rival 
cities, the separation of tlie courts of justice 
feom the seat of government was not Con- 
sistent with sound policy or the general con- 
venience, and thQ courts were soon afterwards 
restored to London. 

In 1.396 he was translated to the see of 
Canterbury, by the pope's provision — a pro- 
ceeding which, though at that time at vari- 
ance with the statute law (of 1 350), was, never- 
theless, persisted in by the pope, encouraged 
by the clergy, and even sanctioned by the 
king. This was the first instance of a trans- 
lation frqm the see of York to that of Can- 
terbury. Soon after his promotion to the 
archiepiscopal see, Arundel accompanied 
King Richard to France to meet Charles VI. 
between Calais and Ardres; and there, on 
the 1st of November, 1396, he celebrated tiie 
king’s marriage with Isabella, tlie daughter 
of the French king. 

The king had been fbr a long time at va- 
riance with his uncle the Duke of Gloucester, 
by whom he had been coerced and insulted 
for many years of hife reign ; and in 1397 he 
resolved to destroy him and the heads of his 
party. The blow fell, severely upon the 
archbishop and upon his family. WhiR the 
Duke of Gloucester was in confinement at 
Calais, the king determined upon seizing the 
primate's brother, the Earl of Arundel, and 
made the archbishop the unconscious instru- 
ment of his capture. Arundel was persuaded 
to bring the earl to a private conference with 
Richard, who immediately apprehended him, 
and sent him to Carisbrook. Castle, in the 
Isle of Wight, whence he was removed to 
London, iil{leached of treason, and beheaded. 
On the 20th of September the primate him- 
self was idso impeached by the Commons of 
high treason. The charges preferi’ed against 
him were, that he had aided the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Earls of Arundel au^ 
Warwick, to obtain the commisrion of regency 
in 1386, and procured himself to be named 
one of the number ; that^^he hkd advised the 
arrest and execute of Sliv Simon Bivley 
and Sir James ^ 

the king ; and cot^pl^ttea these dimes 
while he was chiitBj^or, and bound by his 
oath to support rl^it^f the crown. He 
immediately rose ii^e ^tioose of Lords to 
Bas2 
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defend himself against these charg^ but was 
not su^r^d to proceed by the King, who, 
^aaring tlie eloquence and weight of Arundel, 
pretended to deure more time to consider the 
matter, on account of the archbishop's dignity. 
RichaM next persuaded him not to appear 
again in Parliament lest he should irritate 
ms enemies, fhim whose resentment he pnK 
mised to protect him. Arundel, relying upon 
the good faith of the king, did not attempt 
to vindicate himself in Parliament ; and tlie 
impeachment seemed to be at rest, until the 
Duke of Gloucester's confession was made 
known, when the Commons prayed judgment 
against the primate. The ^g, so far from 
protecting hin^ now declared that he had 
already acknowledged his guilt, and had 
thrown himself upon the royal mercy ; upoq 
which sentence was pronounced, that he 
should be banished ibr life," that his tempo- 
ralities should be forfeited to the crown, and 
that he should leave the country within forty 
days, on pain of death. Fuller thinks he 
was fortunate to have escaped with his life ; 

Let him thank his orders for saving his 
life, the tonsure of his hair for the keeping 
of his head, who had otherwise been sent the 
same path and pace with his brother." ( War- 
thieSf p. 103.) And it must be admitted that 
the king had received great provocation : he 
had been forced to (tismiss his favourite 
ministers; he had seen some of his best 
friends 1^ to the scaffold: and had been 
compelled, by threats and coercion, to resign 
all his authority to a commission. 

After a short retirement in France, Arun- 
del proceeded to Rome, where Pope Boni- 
face IX. entertained him with much kind- 
ness, and endeavoured to restore him to the 
king's favour. Unable to appease the resent- 
ment of tlie king, Boniface nominated Arun- 
del to the archbishopric of St. Andrews, and 
declared his intention of adding other prefer- 
ments by his own authority: but, on the 
expostulation of Richard, he thought it pru- 
dent to leave the follen prelate to his fate. 
Having nothiim further to expect from the 
m>od offices of the Pope, Arundel quitted 
&>me, and settled at Cologne ; but soon left 
his retirement to take a leading part in the 
approaching reVolution in his own country. 
Henry of Irolingbroke, Duke o#Lancaster, 
was then in banishment, and the despotic 
conduct of King Richard led a strong 
parte of the nobility and people to look to 
Hei^ for their deliverance. The leaders 
of uis party drew up a letter to Henry, 
and entrusted^ its presentation to Arundel. 
This was a 'service of much difficulty: 
Henry had been expressly forbidden to 
communkote with Arundel during his exile, 
under the pex^ty of .^treason ; and ell his 
movements were closely, watched by the 
King of France. But Arundel secretly left 
his house at Cologne, and, travelling to Paris 
in the disguise of a friar^ obtidned an inter- 
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view with Henry. He urg^ tim cause of 
the disaffected ; and when Henry feigned to 
be scrupulous as to the lawfulness of the de- 
sign, the learned churchman overpowered 
him with precedents of rebellion, in ancient 
and modem times. His exertions were soon 
rewarded : Henry of Bolingbroke was seated 
on the throne, and Arundel restored to the 
see of Canterbury (a.d. 1399). 

Of the thirty -three articles preferred 
against King Richard, two related to hia 
treatment of Arundel. The thi^-second 
article, after explaining the perfidious coun- 
sel by which the king induced the arch- 
bishop, ** his spiritual father," to abandon 
his defence in Parliament, alleges also ** that 
he promised him, that upon his going down 
to ^uthampton in order to quit the kingdom, 
the queen should intercede for the reversing 
tlie sentence; and in case the archbishop 
should be forced to depart the kingdom, the 
king engaged to recall him before the Easter 
following. Notwithstanding which promise, 
solemnly swora upon the cross of St. Thomas 
of Canterbuiy, the king forced the archbi^p 
to quit the kingdom, and absolutely deprived 
him of his see." 

When Hen^ laid claim ro the crown in 
the House of Peers, Arundel led him to the 
throne, and pronounced a discourse in fovour 
of the usurpation, more in the nature of a 
sermon than a speech : exalting the merits of 
Henry, and contrasting them with the fhults 
of Richard. At the coronation of Henry IV. 
Arundel, as archbishop of Canterbury, placed 
the crown upon the head of the usurper, and 
sat •on the right hand of his throne. 

The munificence of the primate, and his 
firm defence of the interests of the church, 
made him very popular with the clergy ; and 
early in the new reign he had two opportuni^ 
ties of strengthening his claims to their 
affection. At this time the king’s exchequer 
was empty, the Commons were disgusted 
with the constant appeals that had been made 
to them for supplies' in the preceding reign, 
and the wealth of the clergy excited the envy 
and rapacity of the people. The army as^ 
sembled at York, by Henry, for the inyasion 
of Scotland, in 1402, viewed with jetfoiisy 
the pomp and splendour of the eccfealMti^ 
who accompanied the king, and plott^ to- 
gether to seize upon their plate, equipage, 
and money ; but Arundel, by his ooiirage 
and resolution, saved his brethren from bei^ 
despoiled by the soldiery. In 1404 the king 
held a parliament at Coventry, known as the 
Parliamentum Indoctum, or Lack<<Leaniing 
Parliament, mainly for the purpose of 
money, ^e Commons protested that the 
clergy had ingrpssed a ^eat part o^ the 
wealtii of the Kingdom; that they lived in 
idleness, and contributed very little to the 
public good ; whereas the laity hazarded both 
their persons and fortunes in the service of 
the country. They were, therafore, of opl- 
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nion that the king should seize the revenues 
of the church and appropriate them to the 
public service. The archbishop defended the 
church from these imputations ; and, in enu- 
merating its various services to the state, 
adverted to the efficacy of its prayers: to 
which the Speaker of the Commons, Sir J. 
Cheney, irreverently answered, that “ he 
thoi^ht the prayers of the church a very 
slander supply, and that their lands would do 
the church and nation more good.” Arundel 
rebuked the Speaker with warmth; then 
throwiim himself at the feet of the king, he 
obtained his promise that- the church should 
not be despoiled. Satisfied with the royal 
support, he a^n addressed the Commons, 
and^denounced their “execrable scheme” with 
such force, that they at length asked the 
archbbhop*s pardon, and acknowledged the 
injustice of their plan. 

Having defended the church against the 
attacks of the Parliament, he found its doc* 
trines and its very existence threatened from 
another (juarter. The Lollards, or followers 
of Wickhffe, had been increasing in numbers, 
influence, and daring for the last twenty 
yeafs ; public^ denouncing the church and 
the clergy, anA appealing to the passions and 
the rapacity of the people. Wickliffe him^lf 
had said, that the clergy “ was choked with 
the tallow of worldly go^s, and consequently 
were hypocrites and Anti-Christs.” He had 
asserted, that “ it became the duty of laymen, 
under pain of damnation, to withhold from 
them their tidies, and to take from them their 
possessions.” His “ poor priests” wandered 
all over the country preaching these doctrines, 
and holding up the characters of the clergy 
to contempt and detestation. In 1382 Wick- 
lifiSs had presented a petition to Parliament, 
praying “that the wants of the nation should 
be supplied from the incomes of delinquent 
clerg^en, and the superfluous revenues of 
the church, which were in reality the patri- 
mony of the poor: ^ndin 1395, after Wick- 
lifife’a death, his followers had laid another 
petidon before P^liament, urging the same 
principles, and^l of severe invectives against 
ffie clergy. The enmity of the Lollards 
to the churql/ was probably regarded by 
Arundel with more anger than their spiritual 
heresies; but he now undertook to repress 
aud punish the latter. With this object he 
charged the bishops and clergy at Oxford to 
root out the heresies of the new sect ; and in 
1408 resolved upon a perronal viritation of 
that University. 

Shortly after Arundel's first promotion to the 
m of Canterbury, the University of Oxfoid 
questioned lus right of viritation, by virtue 
of a papal bull ; and, although king Richard 
had decided in fitvour of the archbishop, he 
did not at that time exercise his right. And 
noy he tnet with the like resistance : on ap- 
proadiing the city he was met by the princi- 
FdmemWs of me University, who courte- 
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qutiy declined to acknowledge his jurisdic*- 
tion. Again the question was referred to ^e 
king, and once more decided in favour of the 
archbishop by king Henry. This decision, and 
the strong remonstrance of a convocation of 
the bishops and clergy in London, winst the 
growth of heresy at Oxford, induced the 
University to submit: they admitted dele- 
gates from the archbishop, and asked pardon 
for their former contumacy. A committee 
of twelve persons was then appointed to ex- 
amine tile writings of Wickliffe and others ; 
whose censures of the doctrines of the new 
sect were confinned by the archbishop, and 
eventually by the pope. Arundel next estar 
blished an inquisition at Oxford to inquire 
into the opinions of persons suspected of he- 
resy ; and put in force the statute De here- 
tico comburendo, which had been passed at 
the beginning of the reign, in answer to the 
prayer of tiie clergy (2 Hen. IV. c. 15, Rot. 
Pari. iii. p. 466). The farther to discoun- 
tenance the Lollards, he endeavoured to ob- 
tain a papal bull for digging up and dis- 
honouring the bones of Wicklifte; but to 
this barbarous and useless project the pope 
had the good sense to refuse his sanction. 

The translation of the Bible into the vul- 
gar tongue had been one of Wickliffe's most 
powerfiil instruments of persuasion; and 
Arundel forbade, by a synodical decree, the 
translation of the Scriptures into English, 
and the reading them when translated. This 
decree was in conformity with the usual po- 
licy of the Church of Rome, but had especial 
reierence to the Lollards; who, while they 
continued to inveigh against the clergy in 
general, now singled out Arundel for parti- 
cular denunciation. Persecution for the 
sake of religion must at all times be con- 
demned; and in so far as Arundel sought 
out and punished heretics solely on account 
of their religious opinions nothing can be 
said in his defence, but that he acted in the 
spirit of his age, and in ftirtherance of the 
doctrines and policy of his church. The 
persecution of the Lollards, however, must 
not be viewed as directed solely to the extir- 
pation of heresy. Their invectives against 
the clergy — their doctrines of spoliation — 
their turbulent and seditious activity — gave 
to their opinions and party a dangerous poli- 
tical chapter. Early in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. the disciples of Wickliffe had been 
suspected of being concerned in the rebellion 
under Jack Straw and Wat Tyler ; apd on 
the accession of Henry V. in 1413, an usur- 
rection, headed and organized by the Lol- 
lards, aptually broke out. The leader of 
par^ and the chief cause of the insurrection 
was Sir John Oldcastle, the lord of Cobham. 
His opinions having become known to the 
primate, he was cited to appear and answer ; 
hut he defied the citations of the spiritual 
courts, and scoffed at the excommunication 
by which his contumacy was punished. He 
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WHS finally seized by a military force, con- 
ducted to the Tower, and arraigned before 
the primate m a heretic. Here his conduct 
ifos as insutting as that of his judge was for- 
bearing and mild. ** Beware of the men 
who sit here as my judges,” he exclaimed to 
the people ; ** they will seduce both you and 
thei^lye^ and will lead you to hell.” He 
persisted in his opinions, was pronounced an 
obstinate heretic, and delivered to the civil 
magistrate, to be burnt on a high place be- 
fi>re the people.” The law was savage and 
revolting^ but. in this instance Arundel did 
not^eserve the obloquy with which he was 
asstlil^; Unprovoked by insult, he had 
been kind and courteous to the prisoner dur- 
ing the^trial; and, after the sentence was 
pro]^ounced, he obtained fi-om the king a re- 
spite of fifty days. ^ Thus respited by 3ie in- 
tercession of the primate, Sir John Oldcastle 
^raped from the Tower, and raised a rebel- 
Uoh, nor was it till long after the death of 
Anmdel that he was hung as a traitor and 
humt sis a heretic. 

Soon after the archbishop had pronounced 
mtence upon Oldcastle, he was attacked 
with an mfiammation of the throat,' of 
wltich he died on the 20th of February, 
1413, O.S. The Lollards regarded his suf- 
ferings and death as a judgment from heaven 
ft>r his persecution of their leader, and his 
hostility to their sect. He was buried in the 
oitheditd of Canterbury under a monument 
erected by himself in his life-time. 

The oharacter of Arundel was well suited 
to the times in which he lived ; he was bold, 
resolute, and active; learned and virtuous 
enough to sustain his reputation as a church- 
man; and not more scrupulous or refined 
than a layman, in temporal affairs. He was 
an active politician in the midst of the in- 
trigues and treasons of the reign of Richard, 
and foremost in the rebellion which cast 
that king from his throne. That his talents 
were remarkable is proved by the great pro- 
motions which he had in different reigns. 
His ftunily connections may have first raised 
him in the church ; but his own merits must 
have been great, not only to place him in 
the highest ecclesiastical office, but three 
times, and in two different reigns, to confer 
upon him the civil honours of lord high 
ctumcellor. As a dignitary of the church he 
was liberal and princely : each see in sucoes- 
i^n held by him received ample marks of 
his munificence : he had scarcely rebuilt 
tile London palace of the bishops of Ely 
when he commenced the building of a palace 
fbr the archbishopB of York ; and n^e se- 
.veral valuable offerings .to the Minster. At 
Canterbury he built the Lanthom Tower 
and part of the nave of the Cathedral, and 

S resented it with many rich gifts and en- 
owments. (^Rolk Varliament, voL iii.; 
Wilkins, CtmeUia^ vol. iii. ; Fuller, Church 
HAftorv; Fuller, Worthily; Godwin, De 
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Pracsulibus Anglia; Holinshed, CAromds; 
Hall, Chronicle; Wood, History aiiid .Aniti/» 
quities of the University rf OxJbrd ; CoUiev, 
Ecclesiastical History ; Hiographia Britan^ 
nica; Lingard, History of England; His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Conventual and 
Cathedral Church of Ely^ by James Benthsm^ 
M.A.; Rapin, History tf England; Parliu- 
ynentary History^ p. 223 et seq. ; HoweU, 
State Trials, vol. i.) T. £. Mv 

AYtUNDEL, SIR THOMAS, was the 
second son of Sir John Arundel, of Lanheni 
in Cornwall, by the liOdy Eleanor Grey, 
daughter of Thomas, Marquess of Dorset. 
His father gave him Wardour Castle in 
Wiltshire, formerly a possession of the crown, 
from which he and his family have since 
been known as the Arundels of Wardour. 
He was a person of high consideration in 
the reigns of Henry VIll. and Edward VI4 
and was made a knight of the Bath at the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn. He had the 
misfortune to be an intimate friend of the 
lord protector, the Duke of Somerset; and 
. when that nobleman was sent to the Tower, 
on tlie 1 7th of October, 1551, by the Duke 
of Northumberland, Sir lliomas Anmdel 
was seized, and kept in close wustody in his 
own house. The charges of high treason 
and felony against Somerset implicated Sir 
Thomas, who, it was alleged, had undertaken 
to secure the Tower in the rising which was 
projected, and was privy to the conspiracy 
for assassinating the Duke of Northumber- 
land and other privy councillors, in which 
Somerset was chargea with having been con- 
cerned. The trials of all the prisoners were 
conducted without regard to justice or fitir 
dealing. Depositions were produced, and 
not the witnesses themselves ; ihid there was 
even strong suspicion of forgery. 'Die in-^ 

did not charge him with any design to ki 
the Duke of Northumberland, but only to 
seize on and imprison him, and yet he was 
found guilty of conspiring to kill a privy 
councillor. Sir Thomas Arundel met wlm 
the same fiite. We are told by Burnet that 
** he was much pitied, and had nard measure 
on his trial, which begw at seven in the 
morning, and continued till noon: then the 
jury went aside, and they did not agree on 
tlieir verdict till next morning, when those 
who thought him not guilty, yet, fbr 
serving their own lives, ve^ villing to yield 
to the fierceness of thosnvrho were reawed 
to have him found guilty.” He was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, with Sir Michael Stanhope^ 
on the 26th of February, 1551-2, about a 
month after the execution Of the Ditim of 
Somerset, and died .with the most solemn 

S rotestations of his innocence. He married 
f argaret, dauj^ter of Lord Edmund Howard, 
third son of Thomas, Didte of Norfolk^ and 
sister of Catherine^Howard, the fifth wife of 
King Henry Vlll., by whom he left adaugb* 
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ter^'aad Sir Matthew Arundel, father of the 
Huft Lord Arundel of Wardour. (Dugdale, 
Mttfoiiage; Burnet, Hist, (f the Rd'ormation ; 
Howell, State Triak, vol. i.) T. E. M. 

ARUNS. There are five personages con- 
nected with the early Roman history who 
hear this name, but all of them are Etruscans, 
or descended from Etruscans, and Dionysius 
states that Aruns is an Etruscan name. Thn 
Ibllowing is a list of them : — 

Aruns, a son of Demaratus of CoNnth, 
who is said to have settled in Etruria, and to 
have given his sons Etruscan names. Aruns 
was a brother of Lucumor who is better known 
by the name of L. Tat^uinius the elder. 
Aruns died during the lifetime of his father, 
and Locumo inherited all the property. (Livy, 
i. 34 ; Dionysius Halicam., iii. 46, 47.) 

Aruns, a brother of L. Tarquiuius Super- 
bus, the last king of Rome. According to 
the legend Aruns was a person of a mild and 
gentle disposition, but was unfortunately mar- 
ned to TiUlia, a daughter of King &rvius 
Tullius, who is notorious in Roman story for 
her inhuman cruelty. As her husband did 
not nrmpathize with her ambition, she mur- 
der^ him, and married his brother Tarqui- 
nius. CLivy, 1. 46.) 

Aruns, a son of Tarquiuius Superbus. His 
fiither, on one occasion, when terrified by 
some fearfiil prodi^, sent Aruns, with his 
brother Titus, accompanied by L. Junius Bru- 
tus, to consult the oracle of Delphi about the 
import of the prodigy. When Tarquinius, 
alter his expulsion, marched with an army 
of his Etruscan fViends against Rome, Aruns 
fought in his father’s army, and, on perceiv- 
ing Brutus, as consul, at &e head of the Ro- 
mans, he dashed against him, and, in the 
dngle combat which ensued, both fell. (Li^, 
i. 66, ii. 6j Cicero, Tusculana Disput, iv. 
23 .) 

Aruns, a son of Porsenna, the lar of Clu- 
sium. He accompanied his fiither in his war 
against the Romans, and distinguished him- 
sdf by his prudence and his courage. In the 
Hkird year of the war he took half of his fa- 
ther’s army, and Imd siege to Aricia, hoping 
to acquire on independent kingdom for him- 
aelf. When the siege had lasted upwards of 
one year, and the town was on the point of 
•ttrrendering, some neighbouring towns sent 
aid, and in the battle which took-place Aruns 
was killed. (Livy, ii. 14; Dionysius Hali- 
uani., V. 30, 36,.vii. 6, Ac.) 

d^UNS of Cluskifii; in Etruria, is 'said to 
have caused the Gauls, who destroyed Rome, 
to invade Italy. His motive to this is thus 
told by Livy and Plutarch : Aruns hod been* 
fo.e guardian of one Lucumo, a young Etrus- 
can chief, of great wealth and power, and 
when the young chief had ffrown up, he se- 
duced the wifo of ArUns. The imur^ man 
had no means of punishing the offender ex- 
cept by the assistance of a foreign enemy. 
He accordingly left his country, aM went to 


the Gauls, whom he tempted with Itafiaft 
wine to invade Etruria. He was their gtiide^ 
and led tiiem to lay siege to Clusium. Be- 
yond this story ^nothing is known of this 
Aruns, who is the last person of this name 
that occurs in Roman history. (Livy, v. 33 ; 
Plutarch, Camilhts, 15.) L. 8. 

ARUSIA'NUS ME'SSIUS dr MES8U8, 
a Roman grammarian, who seems to have 
lived towaras the end of the RmnaU empire. 
Nothing is known about him, except that his 
name is connected with a grammatical work, 
still extant, under the title Quodrij^ vel 
exempla Elocutionum ex Virgilio, SaUusdo^ 
Terentio, et Cicerone per literas digests.** 
The author calls his work ** Quadriga,^ from 
the circumstance of his having used die four 
aufoors mentioned in the title in the compi- 
lation of his work. It is in the form of a 
dictionary, and gives, in alphabetical order, 
all the interesting or remarkable phrases and 
constructions which the author found in his 
four writers. He first gives the general form 
of a phrase, and then quotes a passa^ from 
one of his four authorities in which the 
phr^ or construction occurs. This littie 
phraseological vocabulary is an interesting 
relic of antiquity, and its value is consider- 
ably enhanced by the fkct that the author 
has preserved amongst his phrases a great 
number of fragments of the “ Historise” of 
Sallust, and of the lost works of Cicero. In 
some MSS. (for there are many in the libra- 
ries of Italy) this phrase-book is ascribed to 
Cornelius Pronto, and is called simply ** Ex- 
empla Elocutionum,” and owing to this cir- 
cumstance A. Mai, who first edited it fttm! a 
** Codex Ambrosianus,” inserted it in his edi- 
tion of Pronto (Milan, 1815, 2 vOls. 8vo.), 
though he admit^ that the work, in its pre- 
sent form, is perhaps only an abridgment of 
a larger work of the same kind by Pronto. 
But in the first place we know, from nume- 
rous passages in Pronto’s works, that he had 
little or no taste for the writers of the age to 
which the four writers belong who are made 
the basis of the phrase-bmk: if he had com- 
posed such a work, he would undoubtedly have 
taken his phrases from the earlier Roman wri- 
ters, such as Cato, Ennius, andC. Crispus. In 
the second place all the better MSS. expressly 
attribute the work to Arusianus (or Volusia- 
nus) Messius, and the MS. in the Wolfen- 
bttttel library, which is the best and most 
complete of all, has, at the beginning, the 
fifilowing remark by the transcriber : ‘<In 
aliquibus codicibus pro Amsiani Messi male 
irrepsit Comelii Rtmtonis.” '^e Codex 
Ambrosianus, from which A. Mai published 
his edition, is in a very bad condition, and 
scarcely gives half of the whole work ; the 
Wolfonbuttel MS., from wMch Lindemann, 
in his ** Corpus Grarnmaticornm Latinornm 
veterum,” vol. i. (Leipzig, 1831, 4to.), pub- 
lished a new edition of Arurianus, oontaina 
half as much, agmie m the edition of A. Mai, 
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«o tlAt» with the exception of a fbw we 
now have the work complete. (Niftiur, in 
his ^ition <)ltFroitto» p. xxxi., Ac. ; Fr. Lin- 
tiemann's piefime to ms edition, p. 201, 

ARUVASH. [Arubash.] 

ARVA'NDUS, pwefect of Gaul in the 
reign of the en^ror Anthemius, from 
A.i>. 467 to 472. He is remarkable in his- 
tory only for his trial and condemnation bv 
the Roman senate tor his conduct in Gaul, 
and his trial itself is worth noticing, ^cause 
it is one of the last instances in whic^ the 
senate exercised its jurisdiction over the 
subjects of Rome in Gaul. Arvandus had 
unbounded confidence in his good fortune, 
but he wanted wisdom to make the proper 
.nse of his prosperit^ri Within the space of 
five years he was twice appointed prefect of 
Gaul,' but the popularity which he had ac- 
quired in his first administration was lost by 
nis conduct during the second, in a.o. 470. 
He idjowed himself to be corrupted by flat- 
tery, while every opposition to nis proceed- 
ing was treated by him with indignation, 
aim he soon became an object of public de- 
ntation in his province. His easy and 
ohreless mode of living involved him in 
fiebt, and, in order to satisfy his creditors, 
he had reconrse to extortion. The insolent 
manner in which he treated the nobles of 
Gaul excited their bitterest enmity. Com- 
plaints were brought before the senate of 
Rome, and be was summoned to justify his 
-conduct before the senate, as of old when 
the governor of a province was accused of 
malversation. On his arrival at Rome, 
Arvandus was quartered in the house of 
Flavius Asellus on the Capitol, where he 
was kept in a sort of custody. Four depu- 
ties of Gaul likewise repaired to Rome to 
act oil behalf of their country, and they insti- 
tuted criminal proceedings against him. 
They demanded such restitution as would 
compensate for the losses of the provincials, 
and such punishment of the offender as jus- 
tice required. But they chiefly relied upon 
the contents of a letter of Arvandus which 
had been intercepted, and in which he ap- 
peared to dissuade the king of the Goths 
from a peace with the emperor of the East, 
and suggested to him an attack upon the 
Britons who were settled on the Loire. He 
farther declared in this letter, that, accord- 
iag to the law of nations, Gaul ought to be 
^vided between the Goths and the Burgun- 
•dians. This letter might be interpreted as 
treasonaMe/ihoueh Stdonius Apolliiiaris, * 
friend of Ahrandus, who has preserved me 
account of tbm transactions, endeavours to 
rroresent his conduct as merely indiscreet 
The Gallic d^uties were resolved not to 
bring forward mat letter tiU the last. Sido- 
nius Apollinaris discovet^ their inten- 
tion, ana intormed Arvandus of his dan- 
Ktr* Bat Arvandus haughtily rejected all 
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friendly advice and caution, and went about 
at Rome with the utmost contempt of his 
accusers. On the day fixed for the trial, 
Arvandus beared before a numerous as- 
sembly of the senate in gay attire, and dis- 
yea the most unconcerned behaviour, for 
had ffot a notion that no one could be 
convictea of treason who had not attempted 
to usurp the purple. The Gauls stated 
forcibly their grievances, and then they 
read the fatal letter. Arvandus still main- 
tained his haughty bearing, but when the 
senate unanimously declared him guilty of 
a capital offence, he was perfectly dismayed. 
This declaration degraded him to the rank 
of a plebeian, and ne was dragged to a 
prison by public slaves. About a fortnight 
later the senate again assembled, to deter- 
mine upon his punishment, and sentenced 
him to death. During the period between 
the verdict and its execution, which crimi- 
nals were usually allowed, his friends inter- 
posed on his l>ehalf, and the emperor An- 
themius was prevailed upon to change his 
punishment into perpetual exite and the 
confiscation of his propertys (Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, Kpist. vii. 1, p. 47, Ac., ed. Paris, 
1609; Gihlyout Jiistor^ of Hie Vecline and 
Fall, chap, xxxvi.) ' L. S. 

ARVIDSSON, TRULS, was bom not 
long after the middle* of the seventeenth 
century, at Westervik, studied at Upsal in 
1680, and afterwards became copperplate 
engraver to the Antiquarian Archives. He 
travelled abroad to improve himself in the 
art of engraving, on a stipend allowed him 
by the Swedish government, at the re- 
commendation of the celebrated antiquary 
Hadorph. While in the Netherlands he 
fell in love with a nun, whom he mrsuaded 
to elope with him to Stockholm, where they 
were married on their arrival, W she died 
before a year had elapsed. Arvidsson was 
learned not only in the European, but the 
Oriental languages, especially the Hebrew, 
of which he was so fond that he usually 
carried Leiisdeu’s edition of the Hebrew 
Bible without points under his arm. .In 
1705 he published a singular work, in which 
he endeavoured to give in modem notes 
what he conceived to l)e the original mutic 
of the first seven of David’s psalms. The 
title is ** Psalmi Davidici, idiomate original! 
Hebrieo, adscripta ad latus literis Italkis 
vocum lectura, ubi simul supra syUabas toni- 
cas accentuum usus in distinguendis membris 
et sententiarum spatiis. ad sensum samwm 
recte perspiciendum perspicue monstratnr,^* 
Ac., Stockholm, 1705, 12mo. The whtfie 
work was engraved on copperplates by him- 
self. To judge by the titles of wmeh we 
hpe transcribe only a very small portion, 
his Latin style was of that perplexed and 
obscure description which inoicates a con- 
cision of ideas, and his work is said to have 
been made the subject of just and severe 
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eritidsni, which did not howcTcr pMirent 
him fK>m announcing his intention of publish- 
ing the whole Psalter on a similar plan. This 
project was prevented by his ddath, which 
took place in 1705, before |ie had attained 
the sixtieth year of his age. (Dal, Specimen 
Bio^aphicum de Antiquarita Suecue, sectio 
xviii. ; Gezelius, Biographiaht Lexicon ^ver 
Svenake Man, i. 27 ; Biographiaht Lexicon 
tumnkunnige Svenaha diun, i. 260^ 

T. W. 

ARVIEUX, LAURENT D*, was bom at 
Marseille, on the 2l6tof June, 1635. « His 
ihmily came originally &om Tuscany. His 
talent for acquiring languages, and his passion 
for travelling, are said to have shown them- 
selves at. an early age. In 1635 he accom- 
panied a relation, M. Bertandier, who had 
been appointed consul at Sidon, and passed 
the next twelve years of his life in one or 
other of the Scale of the Levant. During 
this time he is said to have made himself 
master of the Turkish, Persian, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Hebrew languages. 

He returned to France in 1657, and was 
next year sent to Tunis to negotiate a treaty 
with the Dey. He conducted himself with 
so much tact and prudence, as to obtain the 
approbation of his court ; and he at the same 
time procured the' liberation of three hundred 
and eighty French slaves. A purse of 600 
pistoles, offered to liim by his enfranchised 
countrymen as a mark of their gratitude, he 
had the generosity to refuse. 

In 1672 the French government sent D*Aj;- 
vieux with despatches to Constantinople. He 
was while there, owing to bis knowledge of 
the Turkish language, of essential service to 
the French ambassador, M. de Nointel, in 
concluding the treaty between France^ and 
Mohomm^ IV . He was charged on this oc- 
casion with a commission from Turenne to in- 
quire into the exact nature of the views 
entertiuned by the more enlightened Greeks 
respecting the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
He reported that they agreed exactly with 
those of the Latin church. 

On his return (the date does not appear) 
Arvieux was rewarded with a pension of 
one thousand livres, payable out of the 
revenues of the bishopnc of Apt, and with 
the title of chevalier of the older of St. 
Lasams. Colbert, who entertained a high* 
o^nion of his talents, sent him soon after as 
consul to Algiers; and in 1679 he was pro- 
moted to the consulate of Aleppo. He re- 
mained at Aleppo till 1666,, and rendered him- 
self while there not only usefol to his, country- 
men by his assiduity in promoting their mer- 
cantile interests, but remarked by the Romirii 
court for his proselytizing zeal. Innocent XI. 
offored Arvieux, in 1685, the bishopric of Ba- 
byloE^ but he docli^ the offer in ihvour of 
mis friend Pidou, a Carmelite monk. 

From his find return to France, in 1686, 
till his death, on the 30th of October, 1702, 
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Arvieux retided constantly at Marseille, 
spending most of his time in the study the 
^riptures in the original languages. 

Arvieux published nothing himself. After 
his death a compilation from his papers was 
published by M. de la Roque, under the title 
" Voyage fait par ordre du Roi Louis XIV. 
dans la Palestine vers le Grand Emir, chef 
des Arabes du ddserVeonnus sous le nom des 
Bedouins, ou d* Arabes Scenites: avec la 
description gdnerale de TArabie, friite par le 
Sultan Ismael Abulfoda, traduite en Fran^ais 
avec des notes par M. de la Roque,” Paris, 
1717 ; Amsterdam, 1718 ; both in 12mo. An 
English translation, in octavo, was published 
at London, in 1 724 ; a German one at Leipzig, 
in 1740. In 1735 Labat published “ Me- 
moires du Chevalier d* Arvieux, coutenant ses 
voyages k Constantinople, dans TAsie, la 
Syrie, la Palestine, I’Egypte, et la Barbarie, 
receuilHs des originaux, par J. P. Labat.” 
This work is contained in six*: duodecimo 
volumes. An indifferent German translation 
of it was published at Leipzig and Copen- 
hagen in 1753 — 56. 

The writings of D* Arvieux contain much 
valuable information for the students of Ori- 
ental manners and biblical literature. He 
was the first writer who gave Europeans a 
just notion of the character of the Beduins. 
His ** Me'moires ” were violently attacked in 
a work entitled “ Lettres critiipies de Me- 
hemet Effendi,” published at Paris in 1755, 
and attributed to Petis de la Croix. Michaelis, 
on the other hand, speaks of him with respect 
in the questions he drew up for Niebuhr and 
his associates; and, more important testi- 
mony, Niebuhr himself, in his description of 
Arabia, bears witness to Arvieux's accuracy 
and love of truth. (Biographical sketch of 
Arvieux, in Labatis preface to his Md- 
moires; Leitrea Critiques de Hadji Mehe- 
met Effendi ; Niebuhr, Description de VAra- 
hie; Ersch and Gru^r, Altgemeim Encu^ 
clopddie.') W. W. 

ARVIV, R. ISAAC BEN MOSES 
(vm P pnv' n), a Jewish writer, 
who is the author of two commentaries: one 
on the Pentateuch, called “ Tanchumoth El ” 
(“The Consolations of God,” Job^xv, 11), 
which was printed at Saloniki, by David ben 
Abraham Azobib, a.m. 5343 (a.d. 1583), 
fol. ; the other, called “ Makehil Kehillath ” 
(“ Calling together the Congregation”), which 
is a commentary on the book of Ecclesiastes, 
called in Hebrew “ Kohelleth,” also printed 
with the text at Saloniki, a.m, 5357 (a.d. 

97), 4to. Both these commentaries are 
. ritten in a philosophical spirit, and are 
filled with moral reflections. Le Long calls 
this author Isaac Arrio. We have no notice 
of the period at which he lived. (De Rossi, 
Dizion, Storic, degl, Avtor, Ebr, i.^66,; Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr, i. 679, iii. 604 ; Barton, 
loccius, Biblioth, Mag, Babb, iii. 914 ; Le 
Long, Biblioth, Sacra, ii. 809.) C. P., H. 
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ARYABHATT’A, or, as written Inr the 
Arabs, ARJABAHR, a celebrated Hindu 
mathematioiaii, and the earliest known author 
on Algebra, is now i^nerally believed to have 
li^ about the be^nning of our lera. No- 
tiiing, however, has vet appeared that can 
give us the slightest information as to the 
place of his birth, or the time when he 
lived; nor is there, as ikr as we know, 
any tradition or record extant from which 
we can collect any of' the circumstances of 
his life I even his period is still a matter of 
dilute. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
'mu whatever notices we find of Aryabhat’fa 
and his i^stem in the 'various writers on 
V astronomy imd other mathematical sciences 
^whoM authority is established and cannot be 
Mtod into doubt. 

" AiT&bhaffa is the first writer on astronomy 

to ^om the Hindus do not allow the honour 
’ pfa divine inspiration ; and Nrisinha, Ganes'a, 
/ and other ^writers on mathematical science, 
distinctly state that he was the earliest unin- 
q^red and merely human writer on astrono- 
my. This is a notice which sufficiently 
proves his being- an historical character. 
•'From the same writers it appears that, before 
he founded a school of his own, he corrected 
the system of Par^*ara, from whom he is 
said to have taken the numbers for the 
planetary mean motions. The chief doc- 
trines which Aijabhaft’a professed were 
the following: — He affirmed the diurnal re- 
volution of the earth on its axis — an assertion 
which is frilly borne out by a quotation 
from one of his works, in a commentary 
on the ** Brahmasphut’a-Siddh&nta’* of Brah- 
ma^pta by Prif hfidakasw&mi : ** The Earth 
making a revolution produces a daily rising 
and setting of the stars and planets.*' At 
the same time he thought that tliis revolv- 
ing of the em*th was produced through the 
agency of a peculiar current of aerial fluid, or 
spiritus vector or ** 'wind**), to which he 
assigned a distance of 150 yqjanas (114 Eng- 
luh miles) from the surface of the earth. Ih 
opposition to the generally received opinion, 
he maintained that the moon, the primaij 
planets, and the stars had no light of their 
own, and were only illumined by the sun ; 
he consequently knew the true cause of solar 
and lunar eclipses. Aryabhat*t*a also ascribed 
to dhe epicycles, bv which the motion of a 
planet is represented, a form varying from the 
circle and nearly elliptic. Moreover, he 
recogpised a motion of the nodes and apsides 
of all printaiT planets, as well as of the moon^ 
and noticed the motion of the equinoctial and 
iolsti^ points, whidi he restrict, however, 
to an osculation within the limits of twenty- 
4foar degrees, at the rate of one libration m 
seventy years. The len^ of Aryabhat*t’a*s 
sidereal yea!ir was 856 d. 6n. 12min. and 80 sec. 

Aryabhaftia stated the diameter of the 
egrtiiat 1050yc!janas,and its circumference at 
25,080 English miles). Hence 


it appears that he held the proportion of the 
diameter to the periphery of a circle to ^ 
seven to twenty-two, which is a nearer ap- 
proximation than that of Brahmagupta isra 
S*rtdhara, who came after him. 

The astronomical sects, of which Aiytt- 
bhat*t*a is the reputed founder, were distin- 
guished by the dame of Audkyakas, ftom 
udauar “rising;** implying that ffiey fixed 
the beginning of the planetary motions on 
the meridian of Lankk (Ceylon) at snn-rise, 
in opposition to the Arddharktrikas, who 
began the great astronomical cyde at mid- 
night 

AryabhatTa is the author of the “ Aryksht*- 
as’ata** (eight hundred couplets in the Arya 
metre) and the “ Da8*a^tika** (ten stanzas). 
The “ Laghwkrya-Siddhknta *’ is also as- 
cribed to him: but, unfortunately, none of 
these works have yet been discovered; and 
we know them only through the numerous 
quotations from them, with which the works 
of subsequent writers abound. 

For an exposition of his numerical system 
and algebraic doctrine we refer to the article 
Bhaskara. (Colebrook, Etsays, vol. ii^ 

ARYANDES. [Cambyses; Darius.] 

ARYMBAS I. CAptJjuiBay), also called Ar- 
rybas, Arribas, or Tharryta!^ a king of the 
Molossi, who seems to have reigned about 
B.c. 390. According to the genealo^cal 
tradition of the royal house of the Molossi, he 
was a descendant of Pyrrhus, the son of 
4|Chilles. He was the first who gave to his 
kingdom a well-organized form of govern- 
ment, and the Molossi of later times traced 
the orimn of all their political institutions to 
him. He lost his father at an early age, and, 
as he was the only surviving member of the 
royal family, especial care was taken of his 
education, which was intrusted to persons ap- 
pointed by the state. He was also sent for a 
time to Athens, to become acquainted with 
Greek civilization. When he came to the 
tiirone, his wisdom gained him greater po- 
pularity among his people than any of nis 
forefathers had possessed. He was the first 
who introduced a code of written laws; he 
instituted a senate and annual magistrate^ 
regulated the constitution of the country, and 
was on the whole the founder of civilizM life 
among the Molossi. Accor^g to Jnstin, he 
was succeeded by his son Neoptolemus, the 
father of Olynmias, who was the moth^ of 
Alexander the Great. Plutarch, on the other 
hand, states that he was succeeded by Alcetas I. 
If it were not expressly stated that the Molossi 
were not governed by two kings until a later 
period, we might suppose that Neoptolemua 
and Alcetas were two sons of Aryml^ who 
governed their country in common. ( J ustin, 
xvii. 8 ; Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 1 ; Pausanias, 1. 
Il,§land3.) L.S. 

ARYMBAS II. CAf^fAfiof), a son of 
Alcetas 1*1 fether of Aicides, and gnta4^- 
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fiMher of Pyrrhus, became king of the Mo- 
loBsi, in B.€. 356. Besides AHacides, he had 
aeon Alcetas (1I*)> however, was ex- 
eluided by his fiither from the succession on 
account of his violent character, though after 
thc'^death of his brother ^acides he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Arymbas II. reigned, 
according to Diodorus, ten^ears, and died in 
B.C. 346.^ Nothing is known about his 
reign. (Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 1 ; Diodorus Si- 
culus, xvi^ 72 ; Pausanias, i. 11, § 1 and 3.) 

L. S. 

ARYSDAGHES, saint and Patriarch of 
Armenia, in the* fourth century. Of the 
various forms under which the name of this 
• saint appears in ecclesiastical and other his- 
tories, niartyrologies, and similar works, — 
Arysdaghes, Arisdaghes, Arostaces, Aro- 
stanes^ Aristarces, Anstaces, Aristages, Ros- 
taces, Rostanes, Rhesdages, Rustakes,- Aris- 
takes — the last mention^, Aristakes, is the 
form adopted in Avdall’s translation of Mi- 
chael Chamich's “ History of Armenia f 
and, as it appears to be the most correct, it 
will not be amiss to adopt it in the course of 
the present article. Aristakes was descended 
from the royal line of the Arsacidee. He 
was the second son of Saint Gregory the 
Illuminator, ahd was most probably bom at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, between the years 
A.D. 270 and 280. His mother was Mary, 
the daughter of David, a pious Christian at 
CsBsarea. Not long after the birth of Aris- 
takes, his parents separated by mutus^ con- 
sent, and devoted themselves to a strict re- 
ligious life. The two sons of Saint Gregory 
emulated the piety of their father, although 
not each in a like degree. The elder, Ur- 
thanes or Verthanes, was simply a presb^r 
in his native city ; but Aristakes, who, mom 
his earliest years, had shown signs of an 
extraordinary devotion, retired to a mounhuu 
solituda, and by prayer, fasting, and penance 
of various kinds, strove to become absorbed 
in the contemplation of divine things. He 
led this solitary life for many years, and the 
fome of his ascetic virtues not only resounded 
through the neighbouring country, but 
reached even to the court of king Tiridates, 
who, together with his subjects, had been 
eonvertM from paganism by Saint Gregory, 
khown as the Apostle of Christianity m 
dtfmenia* This holy fother, after reaping the' 
fotits of his sufS^ngs and his labours in the 
(MmimtoD of nearly the whole of Armema, 
sigM for a pa]^ retirement foom the 
eCelesustieal government of that country. 
Dpim thiSf kiM Derdat or Tiridates# wishing 
to Meare for Siint Gregorv the co-operation 
of Ida , sons, Aristakes and Verthanes, com- 
missioiiod three of his principal officers 
to Mek them out and invite them to his 
eaphal; Aristakes was at first unwilling to 
comply with the king's request, but at length 
^Idea to the solicitations of a body of 
Ghristiaj . in the neighbourhood, and accom- 
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panied the deputation to the royal palace at 
Vagharshabaa. This transaction occurred 
in A.p. 318. Aristakes was immediately 
associated with his father in the government 
of the Armenian church. In the year 325 
he represented it in the fhmous (Ecumenic 
CJouncil of Niceea, where he sided with the 
orthodox prelates^ and. afterwards rimdly 
enforced their decisions in foe dioceses placed 
under his jurisdiction. In the year 33 1» 
Saint Gregory completely retired from the 
world, leaving Aristakes sole Patiwch of 
Armenia. He acquitted himself as patriarch 
with considerable ability ; he built churche* 
and convents, and established foe Christian 
religion in several districts which had- been * ' 
only partially evangelized by his fiith^.k, 
But he more particularly showed his zeal Hr ' 
admonishing alike the prince and the peasaiil^,'^'' 
and a too faithful discharge of his duty iif' 
administeriiig a severe reproof to an Armenian 
chief named Archelaus was the occasion of >^ 
his being waylaid and murdered by him, 
A.D. 838 or 339, after he had governed foe 
church in Armenia for a period of seven 
years, dating from the complete retirement 
of Saint Gregory. His remains were con- 
veyed into foe province of Ekeliaz, and 
buried in the small village of Thil. (Life 
of Saint Gregory the Illuminator, in Greek 
and Latin, from the History of Armenia by 
Agathangelus, together with an anonymous 
Life of &int Gregory, both insert^ in the 
Acta Sanctorum Septemhris, tom. viii. 295 — 
413, with preliminary remarks by the editor; 
Galanus, Conciliationis Ecclencs Armence 
cum Eomana pars prima, Armenian and 
I^tin, 40 — 44 ; Le Quien, Oriens ChristianuSp 
vol. i. 1373 ; Chamich, History of ArmeniOp 
translated by Johannes AvdaU, vol. i. 162, 
165.) G. B. 

ARZACHEL, as his name is commonly 
spelt (otherwise Arzahel, Arzael, Elzara 
Keel, Eizarakel), to which sometimes foe 
name of Abraham is prefixed, was an astro- 
nomer, probably of foe Jewish race, who 
lived in Spain a.d. 1080 , or thereabouts. 
There is much mention of him, his obser- 
vations of the obliquity of foe ecliptic, 
his addition to Ptolemy's solar theory of 
a small circle for foe eccentric to move 
on, his corrections, real or supposed, of the 
tables of Albategnius, &c., in astronomical 
writers of foe middle ages. He is eulo- 
nzed as one of foe greatest of astronomers 
by Aben Ezra in his astrolo^cal work The 
Beginning of Wisdom." Tms is all so vag^e» 
that it omy makes a traditional reputation 
of no very certain character; and no cor^ 
rections of Albategnius were adopted, as is 
known. Rheticus, Blanohinus, and otherd 
say timt Arzachel was foe author of the 
tables called Toledan, which exist only in 
manuscript. Delambre examined two ma- 
nuscripts from foe Royal Library at Paris, 
and found it not very easy to settle irhetter 
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Aey were the work of Arzachel, though his' 
name is to the preliminary discourse. The 
tables themselves are not of great merit, 
even for that day : the most remarl^le point 
about them is the tradition 'that were 
the groundwork, or part of ^t, on* which the 
Ah^Dsine tables were foiihd^. * Delambre 
wys the preliminary discourse is very suc- 
cln^ and contains only the most su^rflcial 
.notions. The simple conclusion is that Aj^ 
aachel gained a great reputation, but not on 
any lasting grounds. (Riccioli, iVbn. ; 

Weidler, Mist. Astron. ; Delambre, Hist, de 
VA^Uron. da Mousn Age.) A. De M. 

A'R55ERE,''CTE'PAN0 DELL’, an Ita- 
V linn paints of Padua, of the sixteenth cen- 
' ta^«fyadanii^itator of Titian. He excelled 
jni fieabo, and executed in this style, together 
Mth Dcmenioo Campagnola and a painter 
of the name of Gualtieri, several colossal 
dgures of emMroia and illustrious men in a 
litfge hall at Padua, which from the size of 
^e figures was called the ** Hall of Giants 
it is now the public library. These paint* 

. 1]W are in parts well drawn, richly coloured, 
eircctive in light and shade, and are remark* 
able for the slight degree in which their 
colours have suffered by time. There are 
^eral other works in Padua by dell* Ar- 
isere, which are mentioned by Ridolfi. Lanzi 
notices an altar-piece by him of Christ upon 
the Cross, in the church of San Giovanni di 
Verzara at Padua, in which he has evidently 
attempted to imitate Titian, but with little 
success. (Ridolfi, Vitedd Fittori, 8cc. ; Lanzi, 
Storia PittoricOf Ac.) R. N. W. 

ARZT, FRANZ CHRISTOPH VON, a 
German portrait-painter, who lived at Munich 
at the end of the seventeenth century. He 
painted two foil-length portraits, of the size 
of life, of the Bavanan elector of that time, 
for wfoch he was pmd only one hundred and 
fifl^ florins (about thirteen pounds sterling). 
(Lipowsky, Baierisches KUnstter^Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 

A'SA (in Hebrew, ttDM; in the Septuagint, 
*Airk ; in Josephus, *'A<rai/ot ; in the Vulgate, 
Asa), a king of Judah, or of the kingdom of 
the two trihra, the third who reigned after the 
-^revolt of the other ten tribes, and the fifth 
' king of the dynas^ or house of David, from 
whom he was the fourth in direct descent. 

A^n. was the son of Abijam : whether he 
was the eldest of the numerous offspring 
TiQtwenly-two sons and sixteen daughters) of 
tmit pmce is not stated. His mother, accor^ 
w to the Hebrew text, both in Kings ana 
Chronicles, is called Maacha, the daughter 
of Abishalom but the true reading, somr as 
his mother’s name is concerned, has probably 
been pv^rved W the Septuagint, which, ac- 
cordi^ to the Vatican MS. in 3 Kii^s (I 
Kings in our English version, and in the 
Hebrew)' XV. 10, r^ids ’AvA Ana. Maacha, 
the dau^ter or grand-daughter of Abbbalom 
etr Absmom, wiw the mother of Abijam 
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[Abijam], and grandmother of Asa. . (Comp. 
1 Kings, xv. 2.) 

Asa’s age «t his accession is not stated. 
As his grandfiitber Rehoboam died at the 
age of fij^-eight, only three years before Asa 
came to the throne, he must have been young, 
and was probably in his childhood. This 
circumstance sdlves to account for some par- 
ticulars of his history.^ His reign was ma^ed 
by several striking evWts : but it is not easy 
to determine the time and order of their oc- 
,curreuce. ^ His extensive religious reforms, 
and the circumstance of a ten years’ peace, 
are recorded by the compiler of the books of 
Chronicles immediately afterJ<»the notice of 
hb accession, which has induced some persons 
(Usher among them) to refer tiiese circum- 
stances to the commencement of his reign. 
An attentive consideration of the sacred narra- 
tives leads, as we think, to a different conclu- 
sion. We believe that the earlier part of 
Asa’s reign was characterized by the con- 
tinuance, of that idolatry and licentiousness 
which had prevailed during the reigns of 
Rehoboam and Abiiam (Comp. 1 Kings, xiv. 
22 — 24, XV. 3), and which was countenanced 
by Maachah, the grandmother of Asa, who 
h*dd an idol (Jerome, in the Vulgate, calls it 
a Priapus, intimating its lascivious and ob- 
scene character) in a grove. Maachah en- 
joyed the dignity of “ queen,” which some 
writers understand to mean that she was 
regent during the minority of Asa. There 
is na reason to think that Asa personally 
shar^ in the idolatry of his subjects. 

This early period of the kin^s reign was 
also marked by hostilities with me kin^om of 
Israel, or the ten tribes, which was governed 
from the third year of Asa’s reign by Baasha, 
founder of the seennd dynasty of that king- 
dom. In this war Asa ^ined some towns of 
the tribe of Ephraim, and united theni, at 
least for a time, to his own dominions: 

A more serious warfare succeeded. Terah 
the Cushite (our common version renders 
it the Ethiopian) entered the kingdom of 
Judah at the he^ of a vast army, stated to 
consist of ** a thousand thousand men ” (au 
expression apparentlv denoting an indefir 
nitely large number) and thra hundred 
chariots; Josephus understands the state- 
ment literally as meaning a million of men, 
and says that one hundred thousand were 
horse, and the rest foot soldiers. There 
is difficulty in determining wheth^ these 
Cushites were Arabians or Africi^s: pro- 
bably they were Africans, m we find the 
Lubixns or Libyans associated with them. 
It is observable that the Syriac and Arabic 
versions of the Old Testament call Terah and 
his army (^Indians.” Asa gave battle, fo 
this immense host in the valley of Z^hatha^ 
near Maresha, or, as the Septuagint rendefo 
it, " the valley to the nortn of Mareriiaf’ 
and, having prayed to God for help, succeeded 
in defeating the invaders. In the pui^t hw 
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took Gcraf and other towns near it, froi^* 
which it is likely that the Philistines, to whom 
these towns belonged, had join^ Terah. Asa 
took among the spoil ** sheep ibd camels in 
abundance, fi*om whiclt we gather that the 
invaders were a nomadic race. ' 

On retum^g to Jerusalem after his victory, 
Asa was met by the prophet Azariah, the son 
of Oded, who reminded him that the pro- 
sper!^ of the nation had always depended on 
its fhithfulness to Jehovah. According to our 
common version, he admonished him that 
** ibt a long season Is^l Ifad been without 
the true God,^and without a teaching priest, 

^ and without law but the obscurity of the 
original and the diversity of the ancient 
versions make the rendering of the authorized 
version very questionable. However, Asa, 
animated by the prophet's address, proceeded 
to correct the prevailing evils ; and it is to 
this period, rather than to the commence- 
ment of his reign, that we refer the great reli- 
gious reformal^n which he effected. Idol- 
atry and unnatural offences were put down : 
Maachah was deprived of her queenly dignity, 
and the idol which she had erected was 
destroyed ; and Asa brought into tlie temple 
the things which his father and himself had 
dedicated to the service of God, but had not 
before this applied to sacred uses ; at least 
had not placed them in the temple, their pro- 
per place of destination. He gathered a great 
assemb^ of his people at J erusalem, and made 
large offerings from the spoil taken from the 
Ethiopians ; and both the king and the nation 
enters into a solemn covenant to serve 
** Jehovah, the God of their fiithers,” faith- 
fully, and to enforce the punishment of death 
denounced by the Mosaic law against idolatry. 
In one thing the reformation was not com- 
plete; the irregular worship of the high 
places still continued : the habits of the people 
were in this respect too inveterate to admit of 
change ; but the worship, although irregula;^ 
was not idolatrous. 

This covenant, as we are told, was en- 
tered into in the fifteenth ^ear of the reign 
of Asa, B.c. 955. The invasion and de- 
feat of Terah may therefore be fixed in 
that or the pre<^inff year. The ten 
years of peace which Asa is recorded 
to have enjoyed are probably to be dated 
from this period : not mat hostili^ between 
Judah and Israel actually ceased, for ** thefe 
was war between Asa and Baasha all their 
days but the land of Judah was untouched 
by war: whatever hostilities were carried 
on were confined to the land of Israel. Asa 
took advantage of this prosperous interval to 
fortify his towns, and to enroll his subjects, 
to the number of nearly six hundred thonsand, 
for military service. His prosperity induced 
mt^AV of .ihe subjects of Baasha to come over 
to nun, specially fW>m the tribes of Ephraim, 
Manasseh, and Simeon, which were on or 
near the ftonUer. 
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It was probably from jealousy and appra^ 
hension at this defection that Baasha deter- 
mined to make a vigorous effort to check the 
prosperi1$ of Asa ; dnd he seized and began 
fortifying Ramah, suppos^ to be the place 
so called hhar Jerpalem, in order virtnally 
to blockade that city, or, as the sacred writer 
expresses it, ** that none might go out or 
come in to Asa, King of Judah.” Distressed 
%y this step, Asa collected a sum of money, 
taking for the purpose the sacred treasures 
of the temple, and sending it to Benhadad^ 
the king of Damascus, enmged him to make 
a diversion in his favour. Benjiadad att()cked 
the northern ftontier of Israel : Baasha, in 
order to repel this new enemy, was obliged 
to leave tine fortifications of Kat^. un^ 
finished ; and Asa carried off the 
provided for their construction, and employed 
them in strengthening his own fortresses. 
The present Hebrew text, followedj wili 
scarcely an exception, by all the ancient 
versions, places the renewal of active warfare 
in the thirty-fifth, and the fortifying of Ramah 
in the thirty-sixth year of Asa's reign (b.c. 
935 and 934). But there is certainly some 
error in this, as Baasha came to the throne 
of Israel in the third year of Asa's reign 
(b.c. 967 or 968), and died after a reign of 
twenty-four years, in the twenty-sixth year 
of Asa (b.c. 944). The simplest way of rec- 
tifying the discrepancy is to suppose that 
some early transcriber substituted thirty- 
fifth and thirty-sixth for twenty-fifth aud 
twenty-sixth (d.c. 945 and 944). 

In his alliance with Benhadad Asa had 
shown a distrust of the divine protection; 
and he thereby incurred the rebuke of the 
prophet Hanani, who declared that ftrom tfott . 
time he should be involved in war. Asa in 
his anger imprisoned the prophet; he also 
committed about the same time some other 
acts of oppression, the nature of which is not 
stated. 

^ We hear no more of Asa till the thirty- 
ninth year of his reign (b.g. 931), when he was 
afflicted with a disease in his foet. We are 
told that ** in his disease he sought, not to the 
Lord, but to the physicians,'* which some 
understand to mean that he resorted to some of 
those charms or incantations which were so 
'strictly forbidden by the divine law. He died 
in the forty-first year of his reign (b.c. 929), 
leaving his crown to his son Jehoshaphat ; and 
was embalmed and buried in a s^ulchine 
which he had hewn out for himself in the 
City of David, or the upper city of Jerusalem. 
The Bible speaks of only one wife, Azubah 
(2 CAron. xx. 31): we are not told that he 
had any children besides Jehoshaphat. ^ 

The reign of Asa is fixed by Usher ififi 
Jahn from b.c. 955 to 914; and fiiese dates 
are given in the margin of our Bibles. Cld- 
met dates it from b.c. 951 to 910 ; and Hales, 
whose Chronology we adopt, from 970 to 
929. (1 JCinffs, xv. 9 — 24; 2 CAromles^ 
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xlv^ xv.» xvi, ; Joseidini, Jewish AntiquUiea, 
o. yiii., xi., xii.) J. C. M. 

ASADl OF TU'S, one of the oldest of the 
Persian poets. He was born in the begin- 
ttiisg of the tenth centarv, and durinff the 
early part of the reign of Mahmiid of Gnizni 
he was chief poet at that monarch’s court, an 
office in which he was succeeded by Ansari. 
Aaadi was the preceptor of the celebrated 
Firdausi ; and it is sud that when requested 
by Mahmiid to compose an epic in- 

cfiiding the whole, histoiy of the ancient Per- 
sian empire, he refused the task as being be- 
yond his vears; but at the same time he 
recommended to the king his accomplished 
pnpil as the fittest person to execute so Yast 
an undertaking. Asadi is the author of a 
heroic poem ^led the **6ushtd8p Niima,” 
which treats of the adventures of Rustam’s 
ancestors and the more illustrious kings of 
the P^dddian dynasty. This work has in 
the course of time become so incorporated 
with the ** Shahndma” of Firdausi, that it is 
difficult to allot to the preceptor and pupil 
the share appropriate to each. The poet 
Jdmf asserts that Asadi wrote not fewer than 
twenty thousand verses of the ** Shdhndma.” 
This may be true, so fiir as regards Jdmi’s 
pardcuiar exemplar of the Sbdbnama,** 
which might have borrowed that much from 
the ^^Gushtdsp Ndma” of Asadi. It is pro- 
bable also that such eminent poets as Jamf 
himself was, could easily detect the different 
styles of Asadi and Firdausi, though the dis- 
tinction is nearly lost among the Persian 
poets of the present day. AnuU in his old 
age retired thorn the nmgi^cence of Mah- 
mdd’s palace to his native of Tils, where 
he passed the remainder of his days, and lived 
tcan extremely advanced period of life. In a 
biographical work called the ** Majdlis ul Md- 
minih” Asadi is said to have been the author 


will engage to fiidsh it.*’ Flrdauri said, 
my master, you are very old, it is impossible 
that the work can be finished by your haiid«*^ 
** Fear not, my son,** said Asadi, ** if it dease 
God to grant me a few more days of life, ‘ It 
shall be done.” Accordingly, Asadi 
leave of his dying pupil ; and retiring to his 
own house, he latourra the whole of that day 
and night, and till the time of evening p^cT 
the next day, when he finished the remainder 
of the poem, amounting to about fbur thou- 
sand verses. He then hastened with his per- 
fbrmance to the dying-couch of his pupil, and 
Firdausi had still sufficient strength to read 
and highly a|mlaud the ingenious and ready 
composition of his aged preceptor. The por- 
tion of the **Shdhndma” added hy Asadi 
comprehends the period feom the first con- 

a uest of the Arabs to the final overthrow of 
ie empire under Yazdijird. The prerise 
periods of Asadi’s birth and death are un- 
known, and we can only approximate to them 
by inference. Firdausi died in a.d. 1020, 
aged about ninety years ; and we may infer 
that Asadi was by several years Firdansi’s 
senior, as he was his master. We are not 
aware that there is any genuine copy of 
Asadi’s works — we mean his ** Gusht^p 
ma” and “ Munazar^f ’ — ^in this country. Of 
the former work there are portions appended 
to the edition of the ** Sh^hntoia,” pnnted at 
Calcutta in four volumes, royal 8vo., 1829, 
under the superintendence of me late Captain 
Turner Macan. (Majdlia ul Mdmintn^ rers* 
MS.; Daulatshah, Lives of the Persian 
Poets; Annals tf Oriental Literature, 8vo., 
London, 1820.) , D. F. 

ASAHEL, R. (7t<nDKy), surnamed Dion 
Phabo (ISy'D a Jewish writer, who 

lived during the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote a commendatory prefece to 
the moral work of R. Salomon him Gavirol 


of a work entitled ^*Rasalae Farhang” a 
vague titlc^ which may mean a treatise on re- 
li^on, phUosophy, or science. In the same 
work it is stated that he was the author of a 
**Diwto,” whirii at that period (sixteenth cen- 
tury) had become very scarce. He is also 
the author of a collection of argumentative 
or oontroversial compositions in verse, enti- 
tled ^ Miindzarat,” which were known to the* 
author of the **Mi0^i8 ul Miiminih,” and 
feom the elegance of which (according to that 
piftcr) it £ evident that Asadi was a man 
of aceomplished taste. It is stated in the 
above-mentioned author, as well as in Dau- 
latahfh^ that on Asadi devolved the task of 
the fintfhing hand to the ** Shahnd- 
m.’Hnrdaiisi, alkerlitB final settlem^t at his 
native plaoe» anticipating his approaching 
ffitsoluuon, sent fer his aged preceptor, and 
said, 0 master, my appointed time is come, 
and my * Shdbndma ' is unfinished ; aiul 
after I am gone, no one will do me the justice 
of omnplet^it.” Asadi replied, **Let not 
that; my son, distress you; fbr if you die, I 


called ** Tickkun Middoth Hannephesh ” 
The Direction of the Manners of the 
Soul”), in the collection called "Goren Na- 
oon” (“The Prepared Threshing-floor”), 
which was printed at Trrat, a.m. 532S (a.x>< 
1562), . in 4to. (Wolfius, JBihlioth, H«nr, K 
960.) C.P.H; 

ASAIRI. [Azairi.] 

ASAM, COSMAS DOMINIAN (or DA*- 
MIAN), and EGID, two brothers, and dte^ 
tinguished Bavarian artists of the early half 
of the eighteenth oentory, weire the aons ef 
Georg Asam, a painter, who -died in 
Cosmas, the elder, was bqm in Bened^ 
baiem; Egidyin TegemseiBk Thev both ata^ ' 
died in JRome, Cosmas painting lender Ghesal^ 
and stodymg sculptnre and ftiicoo-wori[ ; 
the former obtained the first prise in the Aca- 
demy of St Luke. After tim return to Ba^ 
varia they executed works in many ehurehei^ 
and Cosmas acqmred a great ftputetion at'# . 
feesco painter, not only m Us own eounm, 
but in Baden, in S^tzerland, and in the 
Tyrol. The Johannes Kiitffieia the Seodr 
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IjU^r jGBSse in Munich is entirely the 
of .thm brokers; it was commenced by 
E^, nt his own cost, in 1733, and was 
fimahed in 1746 : the paintmgs are by Cos- 
nia^; all the other ornaments are by Egid. 
Cosmas died in 1739. Lipowsky has given 
a list of their principal works. Cosmas 
paint^ two ceilinm in tne palace of Schleiss- 
near Munidi. Few of their works 
have been en^ved;' Heinekeu mentions 
onlv twelve prmts after them. 

An historical painter of the name of Asam 
lived at Bamberg in' the latter part of the 
eighteenth century : there -ere several of his 
works at that place, but they have little 
merit. (Heineken, Dictionnaire des Artistes, 
&c.; lipowsky, Baierisches Kunstler^Lexi- 
con; Jack, L^ien und Werke der KiinstUr 
Bambergs : Bildergallerie in Munchen.) 

R. N. W. 

A'SAN I. (Asdnes, 'A<rdvns), king of Bul- 
garia. The Bulgarians, one of those ^ na- 
tions that, like the Maiars, or Hunmirians, 
form a link between the Turkish and Finnish 
races, were originally settled on the banks of 
the lower Volga and in the country between 
that river and the Don. In the fifm century 
of our mra they extended their limits as &r 
as the Kama in the north and the Dniepr 
in the west, and they became known as war- 
like robbers under the double name of Bul- 
flarians and Wolochians. They yielded to 
Sie power of the Avari, with whom they 
made common cause, and lived on equal 
terms; but when the eastern part of the 
khanat of the Avari was seized by the Kha- 
zar^ in the seventh century, they left their 
ancient abodes and emigrated towards the 
west. The greater part of them now sepa- 
rated themselves from the Avari, who were 
still powerful between Bohemia and Bavaria 
in the west, Poland in the north, the river 
Bog in the east, and the Danube in the south ; 
they crossed the Danube, and took from the 
Qreeks the tract between the Danube in the 
porth und the Balkan in the south, where 
they settled in great numbers, and which 
was henceforth called Bulgaria. This is 
Bulgaria in the narrower sense of the term, 
or Bulgaria Nigra. The Bulgarian horse- 
men were dread^ by the Byzantine Greeks, 
aiid for a long time mey were the scourge of 
tim Eastern empii^ appearing and disappears 
higwith the rapidityW Beduins, and car- 



tioii,faiid th^ adopted the Ch^tian vligion 
durina the 4reig}(i of the emperor mil I. 
Macfm (8d7-r<^86). ^meon, king of Biil- 
nria, who reigned from 888 till 927, or per- 
haps 989, extBiided his dominions towards 
. the west» over Servia and the neighbouring 
countries inhabited by^Slavonians, which was 
tiie cause of thc Bnlgarian language gradu*' 
aUybecpinllig Slavonian words, 
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so as to present in our days a dialect whic^ 
notwithstanding its numerous anmnalies, iS 
generally reckoned among the Slavonian 
languages. The successors of Simeon made 
further oon(}uest8 over the Greeks, and the 
emperors Nicephorus II., Phocas, and John 
Zimisces, beii^ engaged in difficult wars in 
Asia, were obliged to suffer the Bulgarians 
in the very heart of Thrace. When Basil II. 
ascended the throne of Constantinople, the 
Bulgarian kingdom compris^ besides Bul- 
garia Nigra, the whole country from the river 
Sperchius in the south to Belgrade on the 
Danube in the north, and from the Adriatic 
Sea in the west to the frontiers of ancient 
Thrace in the east B^il conquered the 
whole kin^om of Bulgaria, after an obstinate 
struggle of upwards of thirty years, and tmited 
it with the Greek empire, of which it continue 
to be a part till Bulgaria Nigra was separated 
from it during the reign of Isaac Angelus 
(118.5 till 1196), under the following ciri* 
cumstances. 

The base character of the emperor Isaac, 
the depravity of his ministers and officers, 
tile weakness of his ^vemment, and the 
frequent troubles by '^ich the empiie was 
shaken under his administration, were per- 
ceived by a warlike nation like the Bulga- 
rians, who bore the Greek yoke with im*> 
patience. Asan and Peter, two noble brothers 
descended from the ancient kings of Bul- 
garia, conceived the plan of restoring their 
country to its independence. They courted 
Cypsellius, the imperial commissioner in 
Bulgaria Nigra, and through him obtained 
permission to enter the Greek army. They 
fought with distinction, and claimed as their 
reward a small estate in Mount Hsemiii, 
The emperor haughtily refosed It, and the 
two brothers returned to Bulgaria with the 
purpose of taking reven^, and persnaded 
their countrymen to shiuce off the Greek s 
yoke. Fear preventing the majority frcmi 
engaging in such a dangerous undertaking, 
Asan and Peter resolved to avail themselves 
of their credulity and superstition. They 
built a church in honour of St. Demetrius, 
who was held in great veneration among the 
Bulgarians, and there assembled a crowd of 
lunatics, or men who gave themselves out as 
such for the purpose, who pretended to he 
inspired by God, and announced to the peqde 
that heaven had resolved the independenotiof 
Bulgaria, and that St. Demetrius had pro^ 
misra to protect them against the Greeks. 
Upon this the Bulgarians toqk up arms, apd 
Peter and Asan, who were both crowh^ 
kings, reigned together. Asan, however/^ 
Acropolita states, had the chief authority. 
Bulgaria was soon invaded by a Greek'amiy, 
which tried to relieve the garrisons of dif- 
ferent places which were besieged by the Bed- 
garians, but the Greek generals were inoom- 
petent men, and, after some losses on' both 
sides, the Gree^ were forced fo-'tsVacoatC 
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TJie Bulsarians now invaded 
Thriveli Macedonia. In 1189 the em- 
peror Fmerick L appeared on the confines 
of Bulgari^ on hu expedition to Jerusal<gn, 
ai^ at Adrianople was met an ambassador 
of Peter, who proposed to Frederick to suft 
port him with forty thousand men, if he 
would join him in attacking the Greek empe- 
ror. But Frederick declined the proposition. 
A short time afterwards Asan destroyed a 
Greek army, and made the commander, Isaac 
Sebastocrator, prisoner. Some time a^r this 
victory Asan was killed by his kinsman 
Joannes, or Juancus TJoannicus), who is said 
to have besprinkled Asan*s royal dress with 
a deadly poison, in consequence of which the 
king died. Asan reigned nine years, accord- 
ing to Nicetas, but neither the beginning of 
his reign nor the year of his death has been 
correcti;^ ascertained : he died, probably, in 
the beginning of the reign of Alexius 111. 
(1 1 95 till 1 203). Asan len two son^ Joannes 
and Alexander ; his successor was his brother 
Peter, who was killed by one of his kinsmen a 
short time afterwards, whereupon one Joannes 
came to the throne, who seems to have been 
a younger brother of Asan and Peter. The 
rebellion of the Bul^rians was supported 
by great numbers of Wallachians (Moro- 
Vlachi, or Blachi), who lived then in the 
mountains of Macedonia and Thessaly, and 
who rebelled as early as 1186. Hence the 
new Bulgarian kingdom, which lasted till 
the fourteenth century, is called by several 
historians the Bulgaro-Wallachian mngdom. 
(Acropolita, c. 12, 13, 20 ; Nicetas, Imaciusy 
i. 4 — 6, ii. 1, iii. 3, 4, 8, Alexius AngeluSf 
i, 4 — 6 ; Du Cange, Illyricum Vetus et No^ 
vum, p. 105, 106.) W. P. 

A'SAN 11., JOA'NNES (Joannes 
Asanes, 'Iwdvnjs 'A<rdvi}s), king of Bulpiria, 
the son of Asan 1., did not ascend the throne 
till a considerable time after the death of 
his fiither, who was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Peter. Peter’s successor was one Jo- 
annes, after whose death, the throne was 
usurped by his sister’s son, Vorylas, or Phro- 
rylas. A^n, whose life was put in danger 
W Vorylas, fled to Hussia, found assistance 
there, and returned with an army. He 
attacked and defeated his rival in 1217 or 
1218, and Vorylas shut himself up in the 
fortified town of Trinobium, uow Timova, 
whiere he was blockaded for seven years by 
the forces of Asan. The inhabitants at last 
surrendered the town, in spite of the threats 
of Vorylas, whq fled, but was taken by some 
soldiers of Asan, and had his e;^es put out. 
Asan’s authority was no lon^r disputed. He 
was successful m a. war with Theodore An- 
gelus, despot of Epirus, who had assumed 
the title of emperor, and whom he defeated 
in 1227. Theodore fell into the .hands of the 
vietpr, who punished him with the loss of 
his eyes. They nevertheless became fHends, 
and Asan marned the daughter of the blind 
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prince. About 1234 Asan made an alliance 
with Joannes Vatatzes, the Greek emperor 
of Nicsea, and in the following year they laid 
siege to Constantinople, then in possession of 
the Latins, but were compelled to abandon 
tiie siege, after having b^n routed in a de- 
cisive battle (123G). The ftriendship between 
Asan and Joannes Vatatzes did not last 
They had conquered the greater p^ of 
MacMonia and Thrace, which they divided 
between them, but the partition led to differ- 
ences, in consequence of which Asan broke 
his alliance with the Greek emperor, and 
not only made his peace with the Latin em* 
peror of Constantinople, John of Brienne, 
but soon afterwards concluded an alliance 
with him. This event would have caused 
still more satisfaction among the Latins, had 
not Asan, who was a Roman Catholic, passed 
over to the Greek church, to which his sub- 
jects belon^d, a step in which he showed 
rather prudence than fickleness, with which 
he is reproached by the historians. It was, 
perhaps, his apostacy which induced king 
Andreas II. of Hungary, who was his father- 
in-law, to make war upon him, and it seems 
that Pope Gregory IX. excited Andreas to 
this, for he preafehed the cross in order to 
encourage the Western barons to join thd king 
of Hungary. The result of the war is not 
known; it was probably terminated by a 
speedy peace. Asan died in the month of 
June, 1241^ during his reign the limits of 
the Bulganan kingdom were nearly as ex- 
tensive as in the beginning of the eleventh 
century. Asan was twice married. His first 
wife was Mary, princess of Hungary, whose 
father, King Andreas II., is smd to have 
been seized by Asan on his return from 
Jerusalem, and kept a prisoner till he pro- 
mised to give his daughter in marriage to 
Asan. The children of Asan and Mary were — 
Caloman, who succeeded his fiither ; Helena, 
who married Theodore Lascaris II., emperor 
of Niciea ; and Thamar, a princess of whom 
nothing is known. Asan’s second wife was 
Irene, the daughter of the despot-emperor 
Theo^re Angelus, by whom he had Michael/ 
the successor of Us brother Caloman, and 
two daughters, ^cropolita, c. 13, 20, 31-—, 
40 ; Du Cange, Histana Franco-Byzantina^ 
1. iv., Illyncum Veius et jlVavum, p. 107,' 
108.) W. P. 

A'SAN III., JOA'NNES (JoAnnes Asanes^ 
'Iwlyyris *A(rduris), king of Bulgaria, was the 
son of king Mitzes, or Mytzfi, who was driven: 
out from his kingdom, and ^ed at Troy. He> = 
married Irene, the daughter of Michael VUL 
Palecoldgiu, emperor of Coastaatiiioide^ by* 
whose assistance he recovered the throned 
Bulgaria in 1279. He lost it in 1281, a 
usurper Terter, or Terteres, and fled to Con- 
stantinople, where he was kindly reoelved 
by MicWl, who conterred him the 
dignity of despot of Romania. Asan III/ 
was the last king of Bulgaria of the Asaatan^ 
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d^fniaBty. He died at Constantinople, and his 
descendants belonged to the high nobility of 
tile Greeks : serml of them became con- 
^cuoos in the Byzantine history. Maria, 
thedaughter of Asan III., married the fkmous 
Boger de Flor. Demetrius and Michael 
Asw fled to Italy after the capture of Con- 
stantinople. (Pachymeres, vi. 8, 9, vii. 20; 
Du Cange, iMyricum Veius ei Novum, p. 109, 
110,114^ W. P. 

ASANdER (^AifauZpos), a son of Philotas, 
and brother of Farmenio, was appointed by 
Alexander the Great, b.c. 334, governor of 
Lydia, and of all the former satrapy of Spi- 
thridates. In conjunction with Ptolemy he 
defeated Orontobates, a Persian, who had 
possession of the citadel of Halicarnassus 
and other strong places in Caria. Asander 
and Nearchus, with some Greek mercenaries, 

< joined Alexander at Zariaspa, b.c. 328. After 
the death of Alexander he received the satrapy 
of Caria. Antipater engaged him to oppose 
Attains, the son of Andromeues, and Alcetas, 
the brotI^«T of Perdiccas, but Asander had 
the worse in the contest. Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, formed an alliance with Asander, 
who was then a powerful man, and possessed 
many cities. Ateut this time Asander had 
established himself in Lycia, and extended 
his conquests as far as the coast of Cappa- 
docia, on the Buxine : Amisus alone held out 
against him. In b.c. 315, Antigonus sent 
his general Ptolemy against Asander, but 
Asander was supported by the alliance of 
Ptolemy and a force sent to Asia under 
Prepelaus by Cassander. In the year b.c. 
atU'; however, •Asander, being hard pressed 
by Antigonus, capitulated on the following 
terms : he was to give up all his soldiers to 
Antigonus, to restore the Greek cities to 
tiieir independence, and to receive his sa- 
trapy as a gift, and to be faithful to Anti- 
gonus. A^der gave his brother Agathon 
as a hostage, but in a few days repenting of 
his bargain, he contrived to get his brother 
out of me hands of Antigonus, and sent to 
Seleucus and Ptolemy to ask for their aid. 
Nothing more is known of him. Those few 
fkets show that he was active in the troubled 
period which followed Alexander’s death, 
W the events of his life are very confused. 
(Arrian, i. 18, Ac. ; Diodorus, xviii. 3, xix. 
62, 68, 75; Arrian ^ud Phot., Bihlioth, 
Cod. 92; Droysen, Oeachichte der Nock- 
fdger Alexander, and the Note, p. 325, on 
the confhsicfn between Cassander and Asan- 
der in Diodorus, and p. 353 on the inscrip- 
tion which relates to Asander, the son of 
Agathon, who was the brother of the elder 
Asander.) G. L. 

ASANDER (Aorav8pos), a king of the Bos- 
porus, in the Tauric Chersonese. Asander, 
beibre.he seized the kingdom, was impoiuted 
»>temor of the Bosporus (b.c. 47), oj King 
rhamaces the Second, when he was setting 
out on his expedition to oppose Cn. Domi- 
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tins Calvinus. Calviaus, who li^a^Seht 
by C. Julius Ceesar against Pharhaces,, WAs 
defeated by him in Armenia, hut in th^ mean 
time Asander revol^ from his master with 
the hope of receiving his kingdom from the 
^mans. When Phamaces was defeated by 
Csesar in the battle of Zeleia, he fled to Si- 
nope, and there took ship for the Bosporus. 
Landing in the Tauric Chersonese, he at- 
tempted to recover his kingdom, but Asander 
opposed him, and Phamaces lost his life in . 
the contest. Caesar made Mitliridates of 
Pergamus, who had assisted him in the war 
in Eg^t, king of the Bosporus, and in- 
trusted to him the prosecution of the war 
against Asander. Mithridates attempted to 
take possession of the kingdom, but he was 
defeated by Asander, who kept possession of 
the Bosporus, in which he was subsequently 
confirmed by Augustus with the title of king. 
He put an end to his life by starvation, about 
B.c. 16, being then ninety-three years old, 
because his forces were deserting to one Scri- 
bonius, who claimed a descent from the great 
Mithridates. We may probably attribute to 
this Asander the construction of the great 
wall, described by Strabo, 360 stadia long, 
across the isthmus of the Tauric Chersonese, 
which was designed to protect the peninsula 
against the wild tribes. There were ten 
turrets in every stadium, or 600 feet. Span- 
heim assigns an extant gold coin to this 
king. Dion Cassius, when he speaks of the 
death of Asander, says that he married Dy- 
namis, the daughter of Phamaees, and that 
after Asander’s death she became the wife of 
Scribonius, who also took possession of the 
kingdom, which Asander had bequeathed to 
his wife. {Bell. Alex., 78; Dion Cassius, 
xlii. 46 — 48, and Reimar’s Note on c. 47 ; 
liv. 24 ; Appian, Mithridat., 120; Strabo, vii. 
311, xiii. 025, and the Note of Casaubon; 
Lucian, 'Afacrob. 17.) G. L. 

ASAPH, SAINT, was, according to an old 
opinion, the first bishop of St. Asaph, in Flint- 
smre. North Wales. According to Henry 
Wharton, cited below, the first bishop of that 
see, which was then called Llan-Elwy, was St. 
Kentigemus, who afterwards became bishop 
of Glasgow. Before he went to Scotland he 
appointed Asaph abbot of the monastery, 
founded by Kentigemus at Llan-Elwy. Asaph 
afterwards became bishop of that see, which 
either then or at some time after received the 
name of St. Asaph. Asaph succeeded Ken- 
tigemus about A.D. 600, or perhaps in 590, 
or even fifty or sixty years before that time. 
All this is very uncertain, as we may see 
fipom Wharton; nor are there any prooft of 
Asaph being the author of two wor^ which 
are attributS to him. The works are ** Or- 
dinationes Ecclesise (St. Asaphi),” and ** Vita 
Seti Kentigemi,” which is contained in tiie 
first volume of ** Acta Sanctonpi,” ad 13 Ja- 
nuarii. (H, Wharton, Historia de Eniscopig 
et Decaff Londinensihus, neaum de Epis-- 
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ccpU H J)e(mU^AMvendlm^ pp. 302, 3; 
Fabiicius, Medice et It{finuB Latini- 

tatisl sub viimbus.**) W. P. 

ASBIORN; [Blak.] 

ASBIORN, SIGURDSSON. [Sigurds- 

fiON.l jg 

ASCA'NI, PELLEGRI'NO, a distin" 
gnished Italian flower-painter of the eight- 
eenth ceiituiw; a native of Carpi in the 
Modenese. {Tiraboschi, Notizie ^li Arte- 
fid Modenesi,') R. N. W. 

ASCA'NIUS was, according to Virgil, jthe 
8on of ^neas, by his first wife Creusa. Livy 
also makes Ascanius the son of iBneas, but 
he does not pretend to determine whether 
the Ascanius, who succeeded ^neas in Italy, 
was the son of Creusa, or of Lavinia, the 
Latin wife of ^ncas. Livy states that, 
on the death of iEneas, Ascanius was too 
young to govern, and the administration was 
in the hands of Lavinia, but that when Asca- 
nius came to years of manhood, he left La- 
vinium, which had been built by .^neas, to 
the care of his mother, and founded Alba 
Longa. Ascanius was succeeded by his son 
Sylvius. Ascanius was also called lulus, and 
the Julia (lulia) gens of Rome claimed de- 
scent from him. (Virgil, ii. 666, 674; Livy, 
i. 1, 3; other traditions about Ascanius are 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, i. 
47, 53, 65, 70, and by Strabo, xiii. 

ASCA'NIUS, PETER, was bom in Swe- 
den, and was for many years inspector of the 
mines of the north of Norway. He possessed 
a considerable knowledge of mineralogy, and 
was devoted to all branches of natural history. 
He visited London in 1755, and became ac- 
quainted with Browne, Ellis, Da Costa, and 
other eminent naturalists of that period. In 
the “ Corres^ndence of Linnajus,” published 
by Sir J. E. Smith, are two letters from Asca- 
nius to Linneeus, friim which it appears that 
they were on terms of intimacy. The first of 
these letters, which is dated from London, jgives 
a sketch of the state of natural histoiy in this 
country at the time he was here. After his 
appointment of inspector of mines he resided 
at Charlottenberg. His last letter to Lin- 
nseus accompanied a copy of a work entitled 
“Figures enlumin^es d’Histoire Naturelle,” 
which he had published at Cojienhagen, in 
folio, in 1767. This work contains observa-' 
dons on various departments of natural his- 
tory, written in Danish, and . descriptions, 
wiw plates, of two new species of fishes, and 
also of two new species of birds. In the 
forty-ninth volume of the “ Philosophical 
Transacdons Asi^anius published a paper 
mving “ An Accolint of a Mountain of Iron- 
Ore at Taberg in Sweden.*’ He also pub- 
lished a paper on a molluscous animal, in the 
“ TransactUMis of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm," and some other papers on natural 
history. (Smith, Corre8p<mdence of LinntBUB,) 


A^ARELLI, ,or ASCARIEL, DEBO. 
RA IK a Jew- 

ish lady, who lived at Rome, of whi<^ city 
she was probably a native, duri^ the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. l3ie was the 
wife of R. Joseph Ascariel, commonly called 
Ascarelli, and was well versed in Hebrew 
and Italian literature. She also showed con* 
siderable skill in Italian versification. She 
is the author of a translation^into Italian verse 
of the “ Mahon Hasshoalim" (“ The Dwell- 
ing-place of those who pray”\ which is a col- 
lection of sacred poetry by K, Moses Rieti : 
it was first printea at Venice, in Hebrew and 
Italian, by Daniello Giunta, a.m. 5362 (a.i>. 
1602), 12mo. ; edited by David de la Rocca, 
who prefixed to it a laudatory epistle to the 
authoress. The little volume also comprises 
the following translations into Italian verse 
by Debora, namely, the Hebrew hymn of R. 
Bechaji ben Joseph which commences “ Bar- 
ki Naphshi ** (“ Bless, O my Soul ”) ; 2, the 
“ Viddui Gadol ” (“ Great Confession”) of R. 
Nissim ; and 3, the “Seder Haaboda” (“Or- 
der of Service ”), in which is explained the 
ritual and order of the sacrifices for the day 
of expiation, as set forth in the “ Machazor," 
or service-l)ook of the Spanish synagogues* 
This collection was printed a second time at 
Venice by Jo. de Gara, edited by R. Samuel 
de Castelnuovo. At the end of this edition 
is “Bakkasha” (a Petition), offered up in 
the Roman i^nagogues at the time of cir- 
cumcision. Debora Ascarelli appears to have 
been still living in the year 1602, when the 
first edition of her translations appeared. 
Bartolocci says that he saw her husband’s 
name inscribed on a window of the great 
synagogue at Rome, which is called “ Kene- 
seth Htmecal” (“ The Synagogue of the Tem- 
ple”), with the date a.m, 5320 (a.d. 1560). 
(Bartoloccius, Bihlioth, Mag, Rahb, ii. 1, 2, 
iv. 2d8,'239 ; Wolfius, Bihlioth, Hehr, i. 287, 
iii. 176; De Rossi, Dizion, Stgric, degl, Au- 
tor, Ehr, i. 56.) C. P. H. 

A'SCARUS C'AffKopos), a Theban sculptor, 
who executed a statue of Jupiter crowned 
with flowers and holding a thunderbolt in 
his right hand, which was dedicated at Olym-. 
pia by the Thessalians, out of spoils ta^ken 
from the Phocians. Ascarus is said by 
Pausanias tq have been the scholar of a Si- 
cyonian artist, but he does not mention his 
^ame. Some antiquarians have supposed it 
was Canachus; others Ageladas, but there 
is no authority for believing there was a 
Sicyonian sculptor so called. [Ageladas.] 
(Pausanias, v. 24.) R. W. jun., 

ASCELIN, NICOLAS, the name of aDor 
minican, who appears to have been sent, witli 
three others of ms order, by Innocent IV.. by 
way of Syria, to the Tartar chiefii in Asia 
Minor, at the same time that Jehan de Plan" 
Carpin was sent by the w^ of Poland and 
Russia to the court of the Khan. Hie very 
brief and unsatisfiictory account of Ascs^n’ii , 
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mission that has been handed down to ns is 
contained in the “ Miroir Historial** of Vin- 
cent Beauvais, who derived his information 
f^m Simon of St Quentin, one of Ascelin^s 
associates. In the French version of Vin- 
cent’s history, printed at Paris in 1495-6, 
the narrative of the expedition is contained 
in the 2nd chapter, and in the 40th to the 
52nd chapters (inclusive) of the d2nd book. 
It contains little more than an account of the 
proceedings and treatment of the envoys in 
the camp of Bajothnoi (Baju-Novian?), a 
Tartar general i from some incidental re- 
marks, however, we may form a vague con- 
jecture as to their route. They appear to 
have landed at Acre ; to have proceeded to 
Tripolis (written in one place lYiphel, and 
in another Triphlis) ; to nave associated to 
their mission in that city a friar of the name 
of Guichard, who had resided seven years 
in the East ; and thence to have advanced to 
the camp of Bajothnoi, a distance, it is stated, 
of fifty-nine days’ journey from Acre. As- 
celin and the other envoys displayed g^eat 
firmness in resisting the intimidation used to 
induce them to worship Bajothnoi after the 
Tartar fashion. They reflised to proceed 
to the court of the Grand Khan, alleging 
that their mission was simply to the first 
Tartar army they should meet, and not to 
any particular prince or potentate. This 
renders it probable that they were merely 
despatched by the Pope, in the hope that 
they might be able to arrest the advance of 
the Tartar hordes until Plan Carpiu had 
penetrated to the court of the Grand Khan, 
and effected an arrangement with him. Ba- 
jothnoi appears to have been stationed in 
Persia, and to have been invested with autho- 
rity, over the governors of Aleppo, Mosul, 
Armenia, and Georgia. Ascelin is said to 
have been three years and seven months 
absent from Rome on this mission, during 
almost the wbsle of which time he was ac- 
companied by brothers Alberic and Alexan- 
der. Brother Simon (from whom Vincent 
had his information) remained with him two 
years and six wee^, and Guichard, whom 
they picked up at Tripolis, only five months. 
Of the previous and subsequent life of Asce- 
lin we have been unable to find any account 
The short notice of his mission communi- 
cated to Vincent by brother Simon is of 
little value for Oriental history or geogra- 
phy ; but it affords a striking picture of the 
collision between the head of the Christian 
church and the Tartar chief, each claiming 
divine authority, and each surprised kt the 
presumption or his rival. {Miroir Historial 
de Vincent de BeauvaiSf Paris, 1495-6 : Ber- 
geron’s edition of the 40th to the 52ud chapter 
of the 32nd book of Vincentis History^ collated 
with a manuscript in the library of M. Petau. 
Bergeroifs verrion was re-printed at Paris in 
1830, together with the travels of Benjamin 
ofTudefi,^c.) W.W. 
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ASCH, GEORG THOSt^Sf VON, was 
bom at St. Petersburg, Jja He studied 

under Haller, and) aft^ thivelling in Bel- 
ium, England, and France, received his 
octor’s degree, in 17.50, at Gottingen, to 
which university he was always afterwards a 
liberal benefhetor, contributing largely to its 
library and museums. He served for many 
years as general staff surgeon in the Russian 
army during the war with Turkey. At his 
death, in 1807, he was the oldest member of 
the Medical College of St Petersburg, physi- 
cian-in-chief to the army, and a baron of the 
Russian empire. 

The work by which Von Asch is best 
known is his inaugural dissertation, with tiie 
title ** Dissertatio Inauguralis de Primo 
Pare Nervorum Medullm ^inalis,” Gottin- 
en, 1760, 4to. It is pref^d by a brief 
ut very elegant farewell address from 
Haller, who speaks of Von Asch as his as- 
siduous companion in the anatomical theatre, 
his constant auditor, and his affectionate 
attendant in his severe sickness. It contains 
a very full history of all the preceding ob- 
servations of the same nerve, an accurate 
account of its origin and distribution, and 
some excellent plates. It is altogether an 
admirable monograph, one of the best of the 
great number which were written under the 
guidance and encouragement "of Haller, and 
to which the advance of anatomical science 
in his time was mainly due. Besides this 
dissertation. Von Asch published an account 
of the plague which prevailed at Jassy 
Tschuma about^e year 1770. The letter 
in which this was written is translated in 
Baldinger’s “ Magazin vor Aerzte,” st. vi. 
p. 473, 1778. It relates chiefly to the treat- 
ment of the disease. When the attack came 
on slowly, stimulants were used; when it 
was sudden, emetics and stimulants ; and by 
these Von Asch believed that the danger of 
the disease might almost always, if met in 
due time, be averted. If early treatment 
was neglected, half the patients died, what- 
ever was done for them : bleeding and all 
lowering means were always injurious. Von 
Asch is said also to have published an ac- 
count of the precautions to be adopted during 
the plague, m Russian and Polish, and to 
have assisted in editing the Russian Phar- 
macopeia. * 

Asch, Peter Ernst von, a younger 
brother of the above, with whom he is often 
confounded, was one of the most esteemed 
practitioners of his time in Moscow. He 
also was a surgeon in the army. The only 
work by which he is known is the disserta- 
tion written when he took his doctor’s degree 
at Gottingen, in 1756, and which has the title 
** De Natura Spermatis Observationibiis Mi- 
croscopicis inaagata.” In this he denied 
that the seminal corpuscles are caudate ; and 
maintained that corpuscles exactly like them.. 
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exist in many other fluids. He probably 
both used a bad microscope and made his 
ol^mtiens carelessly, for he did not dis- 
criminate between the true seminal cor- 
puscles and the infhsoria which formed in 
the putrid fluids that he examined. He is 
said also to have written a military medical 
m>ort from Landsbcrg, in 1758. (Richter, 
G^hichte der Medicin in Rnsatand^ iii. 486 ; 
G. T. von Asch, De Primo Pare Nervorum ; 
Haller, Elementa Physioloqifs^ vii. 520.) J.P. 

ASCH, PIETER JANZEN VAN, a 
clever Dutch landscape-painter, born at Delft 
in 1603. His father, Johan van Asch, was 
a portrait pmnter. He excelled in pictures 
of a small size ; but though he lived to be old, 
his works are scarce, for, says Houbraken, a 
preat deal of his time was taxen up in attend- 
ing upon his aged parents. (Houbraken, 
Groote Schouhurgt &c.) R. N. W. 

ASCHAM, ANTHONY, a clergyman re- 
sident in Yorkshire, in the year 15.53, was 
presented to the vicarage of Burniston in 
that county, by King Edward VI. The fol- 
lowing notice of him is from the Appendix 
to Hcame's edition of Heming*8 ** Cnartula- 
riura Ecclcsim Wigomiensis.” ** Anthony 
A^ham, after some studye in the liberall 
sciences, chiefly gave himselfe to Astrolo^e, 
wherin, to purchase himselfe some opinion 
of secret and prefound knowledge, he pub- 
lished certaine almanacks and prognostica- 
tions. In them he declared and expounded 
the meaning of biasing starres, and other 
meteors alreadye past, and also what the in- 
fluence of the celestial bodyes did forshewe 
hereafter to come. Hee wm a Priest, and 
lived in Yorkeshire in Ann^l553.'* 

His works are, 1. “A treatise of Astro- 
nomic, declaring what herbs and all kinde 
of medicines are appropriate, and under the 
influence of the planets, simes, and constel- 
lations : also how ye shall bring tlie virtue 
of the heavens and nature of the starres to 
every part of man*s body being diseased,’* 
Ac., London, 1550, 8vo., and 1559, 8vo. 2. 
’* A Promostication made for the yere of I 
our Lord God 1552,” London, 1552, 8vo. ! 
3. “A Treatise of Astronomic, decleariiig 
the leap year, and what is the cause thereof; 
and how to know St. Matthias* day for ever, 
with the marvellous motion of the sun, both 
in his proper circle, and by the moving that 
he hath of the 10th, 9th, and 8th sphere,** 
London, 1552, flvo. 4. ** An Almanacke or 
procognostication made for the year of our 
Lord God MVCLV,** London, 1554, broad- 
riide. 5. ** Trealyi^ made 1547, of the state 
apd <Usposition of the worlde, wi^ the alterar 
lions and chanmng thereof thro* the hyest 
Planets, called Maxima, Major, Media, and 
Minor, declaring the very tyme of the day, 
houre, and minute that God created the 
aonne, moone, and starres, and the places | 
where they were lyrst set in the Heavens, 
gad the beginning pf their movings and so > 


continued to this day whereby the worlde 
hath receyved influence, as shall be declared 
by example fi'om the Creation unto this 
present year of our Lord, to come last day 
Januarye,** London, 1558, 8vo. (Tanner, 
Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibemica, 61; He- 
ming, Chartularium Ecclesia WigomieMiSf 
ediait T, Heamius, vol. ii., Appendix, 647; 
Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica,) G. B. 

ASCHAM, ANTHONY, was bom at Bos- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, and educated at Eton 
College, whence he was elected, in 1633 or 
16^ to King*8 College, Cambridge. After 
taking the degree of A.M., he travelled for 
some time beyond sea, but^ returning to his 
native ^unti*y about the commencement of 
the civil war, he joined the Presbyterians, 
took the covenant, and, according to Wood, 
“ sided with the Independents,** and ** became 
a great creature of tlie Long Parliament,** by 
whose authority he was, in 1646, made tutor 
to James, Duke of York, who had been taken 
prisoner at Oxford. Cole observei^ that “ by 
nisflictiousand anti-monarchical principles he 
was much trusted by the fanatics, by whom 
he was employed in drawing up the king*B 
tryal.” About this time he wrote a work; 
entitled ** A Discourse : wherein is examined, 
what is particularly lawfull durmg the Con- 
fusions and Revolutions of Government ; or 
how farre a man may lawfully conforme to 
the powers and commands of those who with 
vmous successes hold kingdoms divided with 
civill or forreigne warres, whether it be, 

I. In paying Taxes. 2. In Personall Ser- 
vice. 3. In taking Oaths. 4. In a xnan’s 
(^ving himselfe up to a flnall allegiance, in 
case &e warre end to the advantage of the 
unjust power or party. Likewise, Whether 
the nature of Warre be inconsistent with* the 
nature of the Christian Religion ?’* The first 
edition of this treatise, on the title-page of 
which the author*s name is erroneously 
printed Ashcam, was published in 1648, in a 
small octavo volume ; a second appeared in 
the following year, and another, under a 
slightly modifira title, and without tiie aii- 
thor*8 name, in 1689. In 1649 Don Alonao 
de Cardinas, the Spanish ambassador in Loi^- 
don, who was ycry anxious to estaW wb a good 
understanding between Spain and thelieir 
English government, gave the Parliament 
reason to believe that an ambassador froyi 
them would be flivoarably received by 
King of Spain, and accordingly on the fllst of 
January, 1649-50, Ascham was appointed 
ambasBMor to Madrid. Lord Clarenaon, 
was at that time residing at the 

Court as one of the ambf^dprs of Cnarles 

II. , states, that on .his landing in Spain, the 
English ambassadors ** expostumted with Lkm 
Lewis de Haro with some warmth, * that, htt 
Catholic Majesty should be the flnt Ch^- 
tian prince that would receive an ambassador 
from the odious and execrable murderers of a 
Christian King, his brother and ally; which 
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IM) other Priuce had yet done, out of the de* 
testation of that horrible parricide/'* Don 
Lewis gave a cautious answer, to the effect 
that no ambassador was expect^ but that an 
English gentleman had landed with letters 
for the king, which he could not refhse to re- 
emve. An officer in the Spanish armjr was 
therefore sent with Ascham from Seville to 
Madrid, by way of protection ; but shortly 
after his arrival at the latter place, some Eng- 
lish officers who had servea in the Spani^ 
army conspired against him, and murdered 
him in his lodgings, killing also his inter- 
preter, Riva. (me of. the casnspirators, named 
Progers, was a servant of the royalist Eng- 
lish ambassadors, and he, after concealing 
himself for some days, escaped into France. 
The others took sanctuary in a chapel, whence 
they were removed to prison by order of the 
Spanish king, who was highly indignant at 
the assassination of a ^rson under his social 
protection. “The English ambassadors,” 
says Clarendon, “thought not fit to appear 
on their behalf, and yet were not willing that 
the new republic should receive so much 
countenance from that court, as would have 
resulted from putting those ^utlemen to 
death, as if they had killed a public minister;” 
but the Pope’s nuncio, Julio Kospigliosi, af- 
terwards Pope Clement IX., demanded that 
they should be spared. The English parlia- 
ment in the meantime sent menaces to Spain, 
and Don Alonzo expressed himself in dan- 
ger until satisfaction should be done ; but the 
Spanish king found himself in a great diffi- 
culty, because he said “ he would not inffinge 
the privilege of the church, and so undergo 
the censure of the Pope, for any advantage 
he could receive witli reference to his own 
dominions.” At length, however, after a 
protracted imprisonment, the conspirators 
were brought to trial, and condemned to 
death; but, instead of being executed, they 
were re-delivered to the church in which they 
had claimed sanctuary, where they remained 
until all obtained opportunities of escape. 
One onlv was retaken, about three days’ 
Journey from Madrid, and executed ; this was 
the only satisikction obtained by the English 
parliament. An account of the process and 
pleadings on the trial of the cons^rators was 
translated from the Spanish by James Howell, 
and published in London in 1651 ; and this 
tract was subsequently reprinted in the fourth 
volume of the “ Harleian Miscellany,” (Claf^ 
rendon, History qf the RehelUon; Wood, 
Athena Oxonienses, ed. Bliss^ iii., 750, 751 ; 
Cole’s MSS., in the British Museum, xv. 143, 
149.^ J. T S 

A^HAM, ROGER, was the third son of 
John' and Margaret Ascham, and was bom in 
the year 1616, at Kirby Wiske, near North- 
allerton in Yorkshire, where his fother resided 
as steward to the noble fomily of Scroope. 
His parents, who were highly esteemed in 
their station, after living together for forty- 
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seven years, both died on the same day and 
nearly at the same hour. Their son Uoger 
displayed from his childhood a taste for 
learning, and was received into the family 
of Sir Anthony Win^eld, who caused him 
to be educated with his own sons, and in the 
year 1530 placed him at St. John’s Olle^, 
Cambridge, then the most flourishing in ue 
University. Ascham applied himself parti- 
cularly to the study of Greek, to which a 
^eat impulse had recently been given by the 
dispersion of the learned Greeks throughout 
Europe, in consequence of the taking ofCon- 
stantinople. He made great proficiency in 
Greek as well as Latin, and he read Greek 
lectures, while yet a youth, to students still 
younger than himself. He took the degree 
of A.B. in February, 1534, and on the 23rd 
of the next month was elected fellow of his 
college, through the influence of the master. 
Dr. Medcalf, himself a northern man, who 
privately exerted himself in Ascham’s fa- 
vour, notwithstanding he had exhibited a 
leaning towards the new doctrines of pro- 
testantism, and had even been exposed to 
public censure for speaking against the pope. 
He took the degree of A.M. in 1536, at the 
age of twenty-one, and began to take pupils, 
in whose instruction he was very successful. 
He also read Greek publicly in the univer- 
sity, and privately in his own college. In 
1544, on the resi^ation of Sir John Cbeke, 
he was chosen University Orator, an office 
which he filled with general approbation. 

In the following year (1545) appeared his 
“ Toxophilus, or, tiie School of Snootinge,” 
a treatise on archery, which he composed 
with a double view ; m the first place, to ex- 
hibit a specimen of English prose composi- 
tion in a purer taste than then prevailed, and 
in the second, to attract the attention of 
King Henry Vlll., then on the point of set- 
ting out on his Boulogne expedition, and to 
obtain the means of visiting Italy, which he 
much desired. He succeeded perfectly in 
the first object, and partially in the second ; 
for the king was so well pleased, that he settled 
on the author a pension of lOl, per annum — 
at that time a considerable sum, especially to 
a poor scholar. Ascham about this time ac-* 
quired other great patrons. He enjoyed a 
fusion from ArchbiSiop Lee, acted for some 
time as tutor to Henry and Charles Brandon, 
the two sons of the Duchess of Suffolk, and 
attracted the friendly regards of the Chan- 
cellor Wriothesly, and omer eminent men. 

In 1548, on occasion of the death of Wil- 
liam Grindal, who had been his pupil at 
Cambridge, Ascham was appointed instructor 
in the learned languages to the Lady Eliza- 
beth, afterwards queen, a situation which he 
filled for some time wiffi great credit to him- 
self and satisfoction to his pupil. At tile end 
of two years, however, upon a disgust he felt 
at the conduct of some of the pnneess’s at- 
tendants, he suddenly threw up his appoio4«^ 
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ment, and retired to his college. He after- 
war^ had reason to regret the precipitancy 
of his conduct* which was, peniaps, never 
entirely forgotten, though he succeeded in a 
great measure in regaining the favour of 
Elizabeth. 

In 1550, while on a visit to his friends in 
Yorls^ire, he was recalled to court by a let- 
ter, informing him that he had b^n ap- 
pointed to accompany Sir Richard Morysine 
on his embassy to the court of the Emperor 
Charles V. It was on his way to London 
on this occasion, that he had his well-known 
interview with Ladv Jane Grey, at her fa- 
ther’s seat at Broadgate, in Leicestershire, 
where he found her, a young lady of fifteen, 
reading the “ Phsedon ” of Hato in the origi- 
nal Greek, while the members of her famny 
were hunting in the park. Ascham’s beau- 
tiful relation of the scene is given in his 
** Schoolmaster.*’ The interview, simple in 
incident as it was, has assumed the dignity of 
a piece of history, and its illustration has Iteen 
a favourite subject both for the author and the 
artist. 

Asdiam embarked for Germany in the fol- 
lowing September. He accompanied Mory- 
sine as a kind of secretary, though some of 
his duties resembled those of a tutor, com- 
prising, as they did, the reading of “ whole 
Herodotus, five tragedies, the orations of Iso- 
crates, and seven orations of Demosthenes,** 
during the ambassador’s stay at Augsburg, 
as we are informed by Ascham himself, in a 
letter to a college friend at home. But be- 
sides these literary labours, he took a share 
in the diplomatic correspondence, and is said 
to have been consulted on all affairs of im- 
portance by his principal. He also occupied 
himself in preparing a ** Report on the affairs 
of Germany,” which was printed in Lon- 
don. During his absence abroad, his friends 
in England procured not only the restoration 
of his pension, which had ceased at the death 
of Henry VIII., but the place of Latin secre- 
tary to Edward VI. For these fkvours he 
was indebted, as appears by a letter of As- 
diam preserved in the Lansdowne MSS., 

. to the interference of Sir William Cecil, the 
ambassador Morysine, and Sir John Gheke. 

The death of ^g Edward in 1563 led to 
the immediate recallof the ambassador, wi^ 
whom Ascham returned to England. By this 
event he lost both his recent preferments, and 
the accession of a Roman Catholic queen 
hel^ut such (Usmal prospects for theftiture, 
that Ascham retired to his college almost in 
despair. Matters however took an unex- 
pected turn. Sir William Paget, whose re- 
commendation of the To:aophiiu8 ” to King 
Henry had procured his pension from that 
king, now exerted his infiuence in his favour 
with Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who, 
notwithstanding Ascham’s staunch protest- 
antism was often represented to him, proved 
steady patron. The ** Toxophilus *' was 
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I produced by the bitiiop at the council, and was 
considered so useful a work, that the objec- 
tions to the author’s advancement were re- 
moved. Ascham’s pension was not bnlv re- 
stored, \kLt doubled, and he was appointed 
Latin secreta^ to king Philip and ihe queen, 
He was so dili^nt in his office, that at its 
commencement he is recorded to have written 
in three days no less than forty-seven letters 
to princes and great personages, the lowest in 
rank being a cardinal. These of course were 
all written with his own hand, one of Ms 
principal qualifications, in addition to his 
learning, being the excellence of his penman- 
ship, for which he had been celebrated frcmi 
hu college days. By the Infiuence of Gar- 
diner he was also enabled to retain his fel- 
lowship and his post of public orator at the 
university. The singular good fortune of 
Ascham^ in not only escaping persecution, 
but receiving favour, throughout the troubles 
of Mary’s reign, while his contemporaries at 
college were either led to the stake, or com- 
pell^ to recant, is a problem which it would 
now be difficult to solve. Johnson is willing 
to attribute it to chance; other biogra;L' 
imagine that his services were of sufficient 
importance to protect his life; while all 
allow that his immuni^ was at any rate not 
purchased by any sacrifice of his principles. 

On the death of Queen Mary, in 1558, 
Ascham was soon distinguished by the notice 
of her successor. He had long before taken 
pains to erase from Elizabeth’s mind any un- 
favourable impression that might have been 
produced by his abrupt departure from her 
service, and his excuses had been favourably 
received. He was now appointed Latin se- 
cretary and tutor in Greek to her majesty, 
and during the rest of his life was a constant 
resident at court. He spent some hours every 
day in reading Greek and Latin authors wim 
the queen, and often enjoyed the more envied 
honour of being her partner or opponent in 
games of chance. He obtained from her seve- 
ral pieces of preferment, the principal of whieffi 
was the prebend of Wetwang in the cathedral 
of York, which he received in 1559. 

^ Ascham had long been subject to a hectic 
disorder, accompanied with want of sleep, 
and inability to study in the afternoon or 
evening, and at the end of 1568 he impru- 
dently resumed the practice of night-study, in 
order to complete a poem which he intended* 
to present to the Queen on New Year’s Day^ 
This brought on an atta^ of ague so se- 
vere as to cause his death, after omy a weeVs 
illness, on the 3oth of December, 1568. He 
bad tried in vain to procure slera by canting 
himself to be rocked like a cMl o in a cradles 
and when all ikiled, he prepaid for his eiM 
with perfect calmness and resignation, dyi;^ 
as he had lived, a zealous Protestant Ifo 
was buried at the church of St Sepulchres 
London, on the 4th of January foUowiiig. 
The news of his death caused uniYSfial 
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r6giret^ and Queen Elizabeth was so moved 
oh hearing it, that she declared, most charac- 
teristicodly, that **8he would rather have 
thrown ten thousand pounds into , the sea, 
than have lost her Ascham/' 

Notwithstanding his preferments, Ascham 
died poor. He left a widow, to whom he had 
been married in 1554, and several children, 
one of whom, Giles, was in after-life fellow of 
St. John’s, (or Trinity, according to other 
authorities,) and celebrated, like his father, for 
^e elegance of his Latin epistles. Ascham’s 
TOverty is attributed by some to his fondness 
for gaming and cockrlighting. The former 
he was obliged in some dcCTee to practise, 
his position at court, but there is no evidence 
of his having indulged in it to excess. As to 
the latter, Buhop Nicholson has endeavoured 
to establish a plea of not guilty ; but not only 
do Camden and other contemporaries ex- 
pressly mention Ascham’s addiction to the 
sport, but he himself, in one of his works, 
enters on its defence, and even proposes to 
write a separate treatise on “ the cock-pit.” 

Ascham’s greatest work, “The Schole- 
Master,” was not published until aflcr his 
death. The occasion of its composition is 
told in the beriming of the book. After a 
conversation among a number of eminent 
men. Sir William Cecil at their head, on the 
merits of severity and its opposite in school 
discipline. In which Ascham warmly attacked 
the former. Sir Richard Sackville took him 
aside, and avowing that his own education 
had been marred by the severity of his tutor, 
proposed that Ascham should draw up a plan 
of insthiction, and recommend a person under 
whom it could be put in practice, having for 
his scholars Sir Richard’s grandson, and 
Ascham's eldest boy, Giles. Ascham set 
about his task with delight ; but the death of 
Sir Richaid in 1566, before it was completed, 
put an end to the proposed scheme, and caused 
the adfhor to finish his work with a sorrow 
and heaviness in sad contrast to the high 
h(^ with which he entered upon it. He 
left the book completed for the press, when 
he died, and it was published by his widow, 
with a dedication to Sir William Cecil, and 
^th a view, not altogether disappoint^, of 
attracting his attention in behalf of her son 
Giles, to whom it was thus, after all, of some 
benefit, although in a fiir different manner 
from what the author could have anticipated. 
The principal object of the work, besides the 
reprenension of severity on the part of teach- 
ers and parents, is the introducdon of a new 
system of teaching the Latin language, a 
system which has been partially revived of 
late years. Ascham proposes, amr teaching 
the rudiments of grammar, to commence a 
course of double translation, first from Latin 
into English, and shortly after from English 
into Latin, oometing the mistakes of the stu- 
dent, and leading to tne formation of a classic 
Style, by pointing out the differences between 
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the re-translation and the original, and ex- 
plaining their reasons. His whole system is 
built upon this principle of dispensing as 
much as possible with the details of grammar, 
and he supports his theory by a triumphant 
reference to its practical effects, especially as 
displayed in the case of Queen Elizabeth, 
whose well-known proficiency in I-.atin he 
declares to have been attained without any 
grammatical rules after the very simplest 
had been mastered. 

The excellence of Ascham’s epistolary 
style has been referred to. He was in cor- 
respondence with most of the learned men of 
his time, both in England and on the conti- 
nent, especially with Sturmius, whose name 
he gave to one of his three sons. After his 
death, a collection of his Latin letters was pub- 
lished by his friend Edward Grant, master of 
Westminster School, together with a few 
poems, for the benefit of Giles Ascham, who 
was then under Grant’s tuition. ^ To this 
collection was prefixed a panegyric on As- 
cham, which is the principal source for his 
life, ^ough his letters, and numerous allu- 
sions scattered through his works, contribute 
to a knowledge of his personal history. 

Ascham’s character is well summ^ in 

passage of his life by Mr. Hartley Cole- 
ridge : — “ There was a primitive honesty, a 
kindly innocence, about this good old scholar, 
which give a personal interest to the home- 
liest details of his life. He had the rare fe- 
licity of passing through the worst of times 
without persecution and without dishonour. 
He Uvea with princes and princesses, pre- 
lates and diplomatists, without offence and 
without ambition. Though he enjoyed the 
smiles of royalty, his heart was none the 
worse, and his fortune little the better.” This 
character is doubtless true in the main, 
though it is going too far to say that Roger 
was without ambition. The few letters from 
him to Cecil, preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, are sumcieiit to show that he knew 
some of the arts of solicitation. In the most 
curious of them, written from Germany, 
while he declares his preference for an aca- 
demic life, and requests Cecil’s interest to 
procure him a place at Cambridge, he pro^ 
fesses himself not unwilling to serve his 
country abroad, provided he can be appointed 
a recognised agent in his own person; and 
rery mplomatically insinuates that he has 
had advantageous offers from the Venetian 
ambassador, should his own country lose his 
services. 

Most of Ascham’s works have passed 
thro^h several editions. The list includes, 
1. “'fi)xophilus; the Schole of Shootinge,’ 
London, 1545, 4to. 7'his edition, print^ 
by Edward Whytechurcb, is veiy scarce, 
and many bibliographers imagine a reprint 
^ Marshe, 1571, to be the first edition. 
There are two copies of the original edition 
in the British Museum, both imperfect, one 
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only in a small degree. A third edition 
appeared in 1589. The work was fdso re- 
printed in 1788, at Wrexham, in Denbigh- 
shire, for the use of an arche^ society. 2. 
“ A Report and Discourse written by Roger 
Ascham, of the Afimres and State of Ger- 
many, and of the Emperor Charles his Court, 
during certain years while the sayd Roger 
was mere,*’ London, printed by John 
Daye. This work, which is in the form of a 
letter to a friend, contains many curious par- 
ticulars, especially as to the personal appear- 
ance of Charles V. and his courtiers. It bears 
no date in the title-page, and though written 
in 1552, was probably not published for some 
^ears after. The title seems to intimate that 
It did not appear at least till after the author’s 
return from abroad. 3. “ The Schole-Master, 
or Plain and Perfite Way of teaching Chil- 
dren to understand, write, and spemse the 
Latin tong, but specially purposed for the 
private bnngiug up of Youth in Jentlemeu 
and Noblemen’s Houses,” London, 1571, fol., 
printed by John Daye. Another edition, 
London, 1589, 4to. A modernized reprint, 
with explanatory notes, by J. Upton, appeared 
at London, 1711, 8vo., and a second ^ition 
in 1743. 4. ’’ Rogcri Aschami Familiarium 
Epistolarum Libn Tres,” &c., prefixed to 
which is Grant’s “ Oratio de Vita et Obitu 
R.A., et ejus dictionis elegantia,” 12mo., 
London, 1576, 1577, 1578,1590. The epistles 
were reprinted at Hanau in 1602 and 1610, 
and at NUrnberg in 1611, also at Oxford in 
1703, 8vo., under the editorship of Elstob, 
the Saxon scholar, who omitted the ” poems” 
which were contained in the former edi- 
tions, and added an additional book of letters. 
5. ** Apologia pro Ceena Dominica contra 
Missam et ejus proestigias,” Ac., 1577, 8yo. 
The English works of Ascham were reprinted 
in a collected form, in I vol. 4to., in the 
year 1761, by Mr. J. Bennet, schoolmaster 
of Hoddesdon, who rendered an acceptable 
service to literature, by thus rescuing the 
writings of Ascham from comparative ob- 
scurity. A life of the author was appended, 
which bears in every line such strong marks 
of the hand of Dr. Johnson, that there can be 
no doubt as to its origin ; but it added nothing 
to what was previously known. At the end 
of the volume were printed for the first time 
sevetal interesting letters from Ascham to 
his college friend, Mr. Raven, during his re- 
sidence abroad. . Bennet’s collection was re- 
printed in 1815, in 1 vol., 8vo. (Grant, 
UrtUio de Vita et Obitu Bogeri Aschamif 
Ac., prefixed to the J^istolce; Wood, Fasti 
' OxonienseSy 65, 66 ; Biograpkia Britannica ; 
Camden, Ernies Rerum Anglicarumj Ac., 
ed. Heame, i. 177; Strype, MenumaU of 
.Creuvmert 162 — 170; Bernard, &e., General 
JDictionarg, (partly translated from Bajrle), 
ii., 371—378 ; Hartley Coleridge, Worthies of 
Yorkshire arid Lancashirey 293 — 338; Essay j 
in a System of Classical Instruction Com- j 
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hining the Methods f Locksy Milton, Asehamt 
and CoUt, Ac., printed tor John Taylor, 
London, 1829; Original Letters of Asemun, 
in Brit Mus., La^owne MSS., vcd. iii., 
Ixxiii. D. ; Works of Ascham, esp^ally his 
Letters and SchoU-Maeter.) J. W. 

ASCHAN^US, MARTIN L^ a Swedish 
author of the seventeenth century, was first a 
preacher at the Admiralty, then diaplain to 
a regiment daring Gustavus Adolphus’s ex« 
pediuon to Russia and Livonia, afterwards 
minister at Fredstada and Hammarby, and, 
in 1630, one of three ’‘royal antiquarians,” 
an office then first created. His colleagues 
were Axehiclm and Burmus. Their miief 
duty was to travel about the kingdom, and 
search for and collect antiquities. The dMes 
both of his birth and his death are unknown, 
though the latter has been conjectured to be 
1636: those of the only two books he pub- 
lished are 1613 and 1619. The first is a 
Swedish translation of Chytrscus’s Latin work, 
“ De Patientia et Consolatione,” published in 
8vo. at Stockholm ; the second, ** S. Parva 
Biblia thet ar h. mindre Biblien” (Stockholm, 
1619, 8 VO.), is a translation of the Psalms, with 
the addition of some spiritual matter, ” then 
adlom, w'alboruom, wiilbordigom, arligom, 
manhaftigom, stridzbarom Svenskom krigs- 
mannom til tienst” (“ for the use of the noble, 
well-bom, well-descended, honest, manly, 
warlike Swedbh warriors”). Aschanmus left, 
behind him a number of manuscripts, which 
seem to be of more value than the works he 
printed. Hammarskidd gives an account of 
two plays, one, ** Holofuruis och Judiths 
Historia,” the other, ” Om Menniskoiies Ska- 
pelse och Fall” (“ On the Ci'eation and Ml of 
Man ”), both preserved in the Royal Library 
at Stockholm, which are of interest from 
their early date, 1 599, and to which Ham- 
marskold ascribes considerable merit. Others, 
of an antiquarian character, were preserved 
ill the archives at Stockliolm, in the time of 
Stiemman, who gives an elaborate catalogue 
of the whole, to the number of twenty-four. 
One is a description of the city of Sigtuna, 
another a history of the Swedish coinage, 
and several relate to the ancient Runes* 
(Stiemman, Bibliotheca Suio-Gothictty Stock- 
holm, 1731, pp. 216 — 219; Hammarskold, 
,Sv€n8ka VitterheteUy p. 60 ; Biographiskt 
Lexicon af namnkunnige Svenske Many i. 

265 .) T. w; 

ASCHEBERG, RUTGER COUNT 
VON, a Swedirii field-marshal, was descmided 
from a younger branch of the barmis Von 
Ascheberg, an old Westphalian family, the 
elder branch of which is stiU Uvii^ in the 
country of Lower MUnsterland, in West- 
phalia. Rutger’s greieit-grandffither, Stephen^ 
left Westphalia, and settled in Livonia,^ ia. 
1 539. Stephen’s grandson was William von 
Ascheberg, lord of Afgulden, in Cburlfuid, 
who married Margereth Von der Oslen- 
Sacken. Their third soD| Rutger^ the suh-^ 
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Ject of this Article, was bom at 
on the 2nd of June, 1621, and in 16^ be- 
OBine to Colonel Brink, the commander 
of a regiment of cavaliy in the army of Duke 
Bemhm of Saxe-Weunar. Under the tin- 
tion of this officer, and afterwards under that 
of Colonel Reinhold yon Rosen, the com- 
mander of Duke Bernhard’s lifb regiment, 
Ascheberg learned the principles of war, and 
the Thirty Years’ War being then carri^ on 
with the utmost activity in ^ the provinces 
of Germanjr, there was no want of opportunity 
for him to signalize himself at an early age. 
In the batde of Schweidnitz, in Silesia, in 
1642, where the im^rial 'commander, Duke 
Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, was defeated by 
Tontenson, and lost his life, Ascheberg, who 
was then an ensign in the cavalry, took 
prisoner the imperial colonel Grabau. He 
was dangerously wounded in the battle of 
Leipzig in the same year. In the following 
year, 1643, he followed Torstenson in his 
rapid march from Moravia to Denmark, the 
consequence of which was the conquest of 
Jutland in 1644. He became known as one 
of the boldest officers in the Swedish cavalry, 
and he seldom returned from his private 
expeditions without having made booty, or 
captured some officer of rank, in consequence 
of which he was appointed captain of cavalry 
in 1646. After the peace of Westphalia he 
entered the service of the Landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt, by whom he was appointed high- 
bailiff (ober-amtmann) of Itter and Vehl. 
Charles. X. Gustavus, fong of Sweden, hav- 
ing declared war against Poland in 1655, 
Ascheberg returned to Sweden, and was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel by King Charles, 
to whom he rendered great services in the 

f lorious campaign of 1655, in which the 
wedish king conquered Great Poland and 
Lithuania. Ascheberg was principally em- 
ployed in private expeditions, for which he 
was well fitted, for he was as prudent as bold 
and active. One day, in the summer of 1655, 
he was dispatched with three hundred horse 
to disperse a body of Polish nobles, who 
hovert^ on the Swedish rear. Harassed by a 
long march through forests, he arrived in 
the evening at the house of a Polish noble, 
where he lodged his troops, who had scarcely 
laid themselves down to rest when the out- 
posts rushed in with the news that a strong 
body of Poles had debouched from the sur- 
rounding woods, and were marching towards 
the house. The Poles, fifteen hundred strong, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, immediately 
proceeded to storm the house, but were driven 
t»ack witii severe loss. Eleven times they 
renewed the attack, but were driven back as 
often,; till they threw some grenades into the 
buildings, which were soon m a blaze. Upon 
this Ascheberg rushed out* formed his three 
hundred men under the fire of the enemy, and 
attadeed them with such vigour that they 
tied into the woods^ leaving one-third of 


their men dead or wounded. This gallant 
action made a great nense both at home tmd 
abroad, and there is scarcely an historian of 
the time who does not give a detmled account 
of it. A colonelslup was the reward of 
Ascheberg’s bravery. Poland seemed to be 
subdued by Charles Gustavus, who intended 
to keep the northern and western parts for 
himself, and to give the southern and eastern 
parts to his ally Geoi^ge Rakoezi the younger, 
prince of Transylvani^ and master of eastern 
Hungary ; but the Polish king, John Casimir, 
receivea timely assistance from the Emperor 
Leopold I., Frederick William, elector of 
Brandenburg and duke of Prussia, and Chris- 
tian IV., king of Denmark (1657). Christian 
having made an attack upon Sweden, Cliarles 
Gustavus suddenly leff Poland, appeared in 
Holstein, conquered the whole Danish penin- 
sula, crossed &e frozen Belts, and laid siege 
to Co^nhagen (1658-59). One of the king’s 
most distinguished officers in this bold cam- 
paign was Colonel Ascheberg, who defeated 
the Danes in many engagements, and took 
several of their fortified towns. He was 
wounded in the first attack on Copenhagen, 
in 1658, in consequence of which the peace of 
lloeskild was concluded between Denmark 
and Sweden. The peace, however, was 
broken soon afterwards, and in the second 
memorable siege of Copenhagen Ascheberg 
was again noticed as a brave and skilfm. 
officer. The war with Denmark, as well as 
with Poland and her allies, was terminated 
by the peace of Oliva, in 1660, and Asche- 
berg was made a major-general of cavalry. 
He became lieutenant-general in 1670, and 
in 1673 he was created baron of Gulmars- 
berg by King Charles XI. During the war 
which broke out, in 1675, between Sweden, 
then the ally of France, on one side, and tiie 
German empire and Denmark on the other 
side, Ascheberg was charged with the defence 
of Sweden against the Danes, and thus he 
escaped partici]^atiug in the disgrace of the 
Swedish army in Germany, which was de- 
feated and dispersed by Fr^erick William, 
the elector of Brandenburg. The Danes in- 
vaded Sweden in 1676 with a strong army, 
but they were defeated in three pitched 
battles, at Halmstadt, Lund, and Karlskrona, 
in which both the kings, Charles XI. and 
Christian V., commanded their respective 
armies. The success of ^e Swedish arms 
was, however, greatly due to Ascheberg, who 
not only drew up the plan of the cimpaign, 
but was also the real commander in th^ 
three battles. The victories of the Danish 
navy however, their conquest of the islands 
of Gothland and Rfigen, of Marstrand and 
Jamteland, and the defeats of the Swedes in 
Brandenburg and Prussia, led to the peaces of 
Lund and Fontainebleau (1679), which were 
concluded on the statu qm. To reward his 
services in this war, in which he saved 
Sweden from the most imminent dangeri 
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Afioheberg was appointed governor of Dal 
in 1679, and, in 1680, governor-general of 
Scania, Halland, Gdthaborg and Bohuslan ; 
in the same year he was created a field- 
marshal; in 1681 the king appointed him 
his privy-councillor, hi which quality he did 
good service to lus country; and in 1687 he 
was created Count of Sofdeborg and A^rup, 
but he is nevertheless called Count of Asche- 
herg. He died on the 17th of April, 1693. 
Count Ascheberg left a MS. journal of his 
campaigns, and other contemporary events, 
which was of great use to the author of the 
work cited below. (Swen Bring, Grrf Rut- 
ger von Ascheberg^ Kongeli^ R^dets, Ge- 
neraUGouvemetirens och RUlt-Marskalkena 
Lefweme. The author of this book is often 


called Lagerbring.) 
ASCHENBRENNER, 


W. P. 
CHRISTIAN 
HEINRICH, Kapellmeister to the Duke of 
Merseburg, was l^m at Alt-Stettin, Dec. 29, 
1654, where his fiither, who had been pre- 
viously kapellmeister at Wolfenbiittel, was 
settled. After receiving Instruction from 
his father, he was placed under the tuition 
of Joh. Theile (Fens says, under that of J. 
Schtitz), and he afterwards became a pupil 
of Schmeltzer of Vienna, where he addM to 
his other musical studies that of the violin. 
In 1677 he received an appointment in the 
orchestra of the Duke of Zeitz, and afterwards 
that of principal violin in the band of the 
Duke of Merseburg. In 1692 he a^in visited 
Vienna, where he was recognised as one of 
the best violin-players of his time ; and hav- 
ing dedicated to the emperor six sonatas for 
the violin, he received the present of a gold 
chain and a handsome sum of money. In 
1713 he was appointed kapellmeister to the 
Duke of Merseburg, and six years afterwards 
he retired to Jena, where he died, December 
13, 1732. The only work which he is known 
to have published is entitled ** Gast- und Hoch- 
zeit-Freude; bestehend in Sonaten, Pralii- 
dien, Allemanden, Curanten, Baletten, Arien, 
Sarabanten, mit 3, 4, 5, und 6 Stimmen, 
nebst dem Basso continuo.” (Gerber, Lexi- 
con der Tonkiinstler ; Fetis, Biographie uni- 
veraelle dea Muaiciena.) E. T. 

ASCHENBURG, R. SIMEON, the Levite 

(niaanst n), 

a German Jewish commentator, who liv€ri 
during the middle and latter part of the 
sixteenth century. His family was settled 
at Aschaffenburg on the Main, whence he 
derives his somanie. He has been variously 
misnamed by various authors. Bartolocci, 
perhaps after Hottin^r, calls him Uschem- 
bitig, and the "Acta Eruditonim Lipsiensia" 
have made it into Osneburg. His principal 
^work is called "Debek Tob” ("Good wil- 
der," la. xli. 7), which is a super-commen- 
tary on the celebrated commentary of Rashi 
(R. Solomon Jarchi) on the Pentateuch, 
with engravings illustrative of the subject. 
It was first printed at Venice by Jo. de Gara, 
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ier the author’s own eye, a.tf. 6348 (a^d. 
1588), in 4to. De Rossi has given this edi- 
tion as A.D. 1648, but this is most probably 
an error of the press; as he adds, mat after 
finishing it he left Venice for Jerusalem, to 
pass the rest of his life in that ci^, and 
we shall have occasion to riiow, in reierring 
to another of his works, that this journey to 
Palestine took place as late at least as the 
year a.d. 1691. The "Debek Tob" was 
also printed at Cracow by Isaac ben Aaron 
Prostitz, A.Br. 5350 (a.d. 1590), and am. 
5353 (a.d. 1593), and at Lublin, A.M. 5398 
(a.d. 1638), and at Prague, the date of which 
we do not find; these editions appear to be 
all in 4to., and were all in Rabbi Oppen- 
heimeris Library. The last edition, edit^ by 
Solomon Salmon Ben Moses Raphael, of 
London, which has the commentary of Rashi 
in the square Hebrew letter, and the notes of 
Aschenburg in the Rabbinical character be- 
low, was printed at Amsterdam by Solomon 
Ben Joseph Probs or Proops, a.m. 5474 
(a.d. 1714), 12mo. De Rossi calls it a work 
most useftil for those who would understand 
the commentary of Rashi on the Pentateuch. 
He also wrote " Biurim”. (" Explanations or 
Illustrations”) ; tliey refer to the works of ce- 
lebrated Rabbis, and the manuscript was in 
the possession of Joh. Jac. Schudtius. It had 
a preface by R. Asher Ben Jacob Phorins, in 
which he. says that he received the work at 
Venice from R. Simeon ben Isaac, the Levite, 
of Frankfort, then taking his departure for 
the Holy Land, a.m, 5391 (a.d. 1631), b; 
whom it was written. It seems probable 
that WollF has here made an error in the 
date, and that 5391 should be 5351 (a.d. 
1591), for the Simeon ben Isaac here named 
is almost certainly Aschenburg himself, who 
is called a Doctor of Frankfort on the title of 
the Cracow edition of the "Debek Tob." 
nVolfius, Bihlioth, Hebr. i. 1131, iii. 1139; 
De Rossi, IHzion, Storic. deal. Autor. Ehr., 
i. 57; Bartoloccius, Bihlioth. Mag. Robb., 
iv. 412 : Hottinger, Bihlioth. Oriental,^ ch. i. 
p. 6 ; Acta Ermitor. Lipa.. 1710, 338.) 

C. P. H. 

ASCHERADE. [Schulz von Asche- 

RADE.] 

ASCIAm GIOVA'NNI D’, a Sien- 
ese painter, of the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. He was the pupil of Bema 
da Siena, and completed, in the pieve or 
parish cWch of Arezzo, a series of fres- 
coes which his master had left unfinished. 
He surpassed Bema in colouring. (Lanzi 
Storia l*ittorica, &c.) R, N. W, 

ASCICKNE, AN'GELO, a clever Neapo- 
litan fhdt-painter of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. He was the scholar of 
Gio. Battista Ruoppoli. (Donunici, Vite dd 
Pittori Napolitani.) R. N. W. 

A’SCLAPO. [Tiao.] 

ASCLEPPADdE ‘QAoKbrtiruibcu)^ the 
name of the * descendants of dESsculapipS' 
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(’AiricX^iof), who were fbr many centuries 
the pnncipm« if not the only, physicians of 
Greece, and who enjoyed such celebrity, 
that, not improbably, in later times seve- 
ral of the persons called Asclepiades as- 
sumed that name as a sort of honorary title 
and distinction. A short account of the As- 
clepiadss as a body is given under iEscuLA- 
pius. The following genealogy is intro- 
duced in order to render rather more clear 
and intelligible the extremely complicated 


relationship of the immediate descendants of 
the great Hippocrates, and of the various 
other persons that bore the same name. It 
is not, however, brought forward with any 
degree of confidence, though it is probably 
at least as fhll and correct as any that has 
hitherto appeared ; but the materials are so 
scan^ and unsatisfkctory, and the discre- 
pancies and contradictions so great and nu- 
merous, that the confhsion in several cases 
appears to be quite irremediable. 


Dioo1«t» 

B.C. isoo-isoo. 

I AhUoIm* ss_ . — 

B.G. laso-iiso. I n.c.i«M-iiflo. | 

.1 ... I. , ..r 


jBSCULAPinS.rssBPIONB. 

B.c. 1800— jgOQ. I B.C. 1800— HOP. 


DamaHhu*, 
B.C. 1800- ISOO. 


ixorf JanMcni. Aratu«» fPodaliriup, = Sjrrne, 

B.C. mo—im. B. 0. 1« 50— 1180. B.C. l850~-m0. t B.C. IS50— 1150. 


Cioriaiot. Klcomachu* 1%* Altxanort Sphvni*. Polcmocntea, 

. ...J*. . — B.C. 180 C— " ‘ 


B.C. ISdb-llOO. B.C. 1«00->1100. B.C.IS00— 1100. 
None oftlia postoiltv 
of Nicomncbue nnmoa till 
tbo time of the fatber of 
Arietotle. about MTcn 
hundred and fifty yeare after, 
who ia eaid by Buidau and 
Diogenca LnOrtbii to have 
been dcacended from the 
■on of Machnun. 


-1100. B.C. 1200—1100. 


llippolocbu* 1., 
B.C. 1200—1100. 

Soetratite I., 
fi.C. 1150-1050. 

Dardanue, 

B.C. 1100—1000. 

CriMmU I., 

B.C. 1050-850. 

CleomyttHd«»I., 
B.C. 1000—800. 

Tbeodorue I., 
B.C. 850—850. 

SoBtratua II., 
B.C. 800—800. 

CriMtniB ir., 
B.C. 850-750. 

CleutnyitadeB If., 
B.C. 800—700. 

TlicodoruB II., 
B.C. 750—650. 

SoBtratua III., 
B.C. 700—600. 

Nebrua, 

B.C. 6.50—550. 

J 


Gnoaldicua, 
B.C. 000- 500. 


Cbryauf, . 
B.C. 600-500. 


Ilippocrateal., Podalirlua II., 
B.C. 550—450. B.C. 550—450. 


I 


j I 

Aneiua, Elaphua, 
).C. 500-450. B.C. 550— 450. 


Phaenareto, HeracUdca, Cadmua, 

B,C . 500 —400.1 B.C. 5 00— 400. B.C. 500-400. 

Somndcr, HirpocnATna lI.,=s=Uxor. 

B.C. 450^-850. B.C. 460-85 7. 1 


Hippolocnua II., 


Theatalua, PiliassPolybut, 
B.C. 400— 800. B.C. 400— 800. 


Drncon I., 
B. C. 400-800. 


Corglas, Hippocratca III,, 
B.C. 850-150. 850— »0. 


, Dracon II., II 
850—850. 

Hippocrates IV. (f) 
B.C. 800-800. 

Dracon III., 
B.C.S50— ISO. 


Ippncmtea IV. (f) 
fi.C. 850-850. 


ArhmiMta*, 
B.C, 400-800. 


Nicotnachua II., =s Phieatlaa, 
B.C. 450-^850. t B.C. 450—850. 


Henrias, 
B.C. 450-850. 


p 7 llia,=sARifr(ms I.,=sPytllaB, 


Arimneate, Herpyllia,: 

H.C. 400-800. B.O. 400-800. | B.C. 884-880 j B.C. 400-800. 


Nicomacbua III., 
B.0. 850-850. 


Proxenna. 
B.C. 400-800. 


Proclei I.. =: Pythias, =r Metrodoru*. =: NIcanor, 
B.C.850-850. I B.0.850— 850. j B.C. 850— 250. B.C. 850— 150^ 


Proolee II., 
B.0. 800-100. 


Demaratna, 
B.C. 800-100. 


Aristotle II., 
B.C.8OO-t0O. 
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The authorities for each particular indivi- 
dual urill be given in the articles on such 
names as may be thought worthy of special 
notice ; itjmay be sufficient to state here that 
the mythological j»rtB rest chiefly on the 
authority of Pausanias; the genealogy, from 
Podalirius to Hippocrates II., or the Great, is 
taken cluefly from John Tzetzes, confirmed 
occasionally by other incidental notices ; and 
the later names are mentioned by Suidas, with 
a few hints from Galen and other writers. 
The dates are (in every instance except Hip- 
pocrates II. and Aristotle I.) entirely conjec- 
tural, and are merely intended to point out the 
probable century in which each person lived. 
l3ut besides the names which are contiuned 
in the genealogy, several other persons are 
mentioned as having belong^ to the family 
of the Asclepiadse. Thus Suidas and Tzetzes 
speak of a person named Thymbrseus of Cos, 
who had two sons, each of whom (sin^arly 
enough) was called Hippocrates, forming the 
fifth and sixth indiviauals of that name in 
their lists ; and they also mention Praxianax 
as being the fhther of Hippocrates VII. Be- 
sides these, we find the names of Pausanias, 
the son of Anchitus ; Praxa^oras, the son of 
Nicarchus, or Nearchus ; Critodemus, Xeno- 
phon, Ctesias, and others. (Le Clerc, Hist, 
ae la M€d. ; Fabricius, Bihlioth. Graca, vol. 
xiii. p. 247, ed. vet. ; Littrd, CEuvres Com- 
pletes (VHippocr.^ tome i. p. 34, &c.) W. A. G. 

ASCLETIADES {*A(TK\riTndB7js), the name 
of several ancient Greek physicians, some of 
whom inay perhaps have themselves taken the 
appellation, either as a kind of honorary title, 
or to intimate their real or assumed connec- 
tion with the family of the Asclepiadse. A 
list of the physicians of this name is given in 
Le Clerc’s “ Hist, de la Med. Fabricius, 
** Biblioth. Grae^” vol. xiii. p. 87, et seq., ed. 
vet.; and also in a little work by C. G. 
Gumpert, entitled ** Asclepiadis Bithyni 
Fra^enta,*’ Weimar, 1794, 8vo. There is 
another work on the same subject (which the 
writer has never met with), by C. F. Har- 
less, entitled “ De Medicis Veteribus Asclepi- 
odes Dictis,” Bonn, 1828, 4to. This author 
enumerates thirteen physicians of this name ; 
but of these there are only three that require 
notice. 

C. CALPunNius Asclepiades was bom 
at Prusa, in Bithynia, a.d. 88, and appears to 
have enjoyed a great reputation, as he was 
presented with the freedom of seven cities by 
the Emperor Trajan. He died at the age of 
seventy, a.d. 158. From his having been a 
native of Prusa some persons have supposed 
him to have been a descendant of the more 
celebrated physician, commonly called A s- 
clepiades Bitbynus.’’ Reinesius lias an an- 
cient inscription in his honour. (^Inscript. 

' claffi xi. § 4, p. 608.) 

Asclepiades Phabmaclon (^ appoKlov ), 
so called, apparently, from his knowled^ of 
Materia Memca, lived about the end of the 
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first century after Christ, or the beginning 
of the second, as he quotes Andromach^ Dio- 
scorides, and Scribonius Largus, and is him« 
self quoted by Galen* He is sometimes called 
Ascletnades Junior, to distinguish him ftom 
Asclepiades Bithynus. He wrote a work on 
Pharmacy, in ten books, of which the former 
five treated of external remedies, and were 
called by the name “ Marcellas f so that they 
were quoted as “the first Marcellas,’*^ “the 
second Marcellas,** Ac. The other five books 
were devoted to internal remedies, and were 
in a similar way inscribed with the name 
“ Mason.** None of these books are now ex- 
tant, but they are very ft^quentiy quoted by 
Galen, and generally with apparent approbt^ 
tion. From the numerous extracts thus pre- 
served we may judge of the general character 
of the work, which seems to have contained 
much valuable matter, together with some 
remedies absurd and superstitious. A toler- 
ably full account of his prescriptions is ^ven 
by Haller, in his “ Bibliotheca Chirurrica,** 
and “ Bibliotheca Medicin® Practic®.** ^me 
of his medical formul® are stated by Dr. 
Cramer, in his “ Anecdota Gncca Parisien- 
sia,*’ to be preserved in a MS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris, which Qud^ng from the 
titles) are probably copied from Galen, as 
they are found in his work “De Compos. 
Medicam. Sec. Locos.** Le Clerc and otliers 
have fallen into a mistake, which it may be 
useful .to notice, in supposing that the full 
name of Asclepiades Pharmacion was Mar- 
cus Terentius Asclepiades. The pas^ge on 
which this conjecture is founded is, per- 
haps, corrupt ; but even if it be sound, the 
person mentioned cannot be Asclepiades 
Pharmacion, as the whole chapter, where tlie 
name occui*s, is extracted ftom one of his 
works. 

Asclepiades Bithy'nus, one of the 
most celebrated of the ancient physicians, is 
generally supposed to have been a native of 
one of the towns called Prusa in Bithynia, 
and to have been bom about the middle of 
the second century b.c. He travelled about 
for some time when young, visiting, among 
other places, Alexandria, Parium in Mysia, 
and probably Athens, where (if the story told 
by Athen®us refers to him) he gainra his 
living by grinding at a mill during the night, 
in order that he might attend the lectures on 
philosophy during the day. It does not ap-' 
pear qmte certain what was the subject of ms 
early studies, as he is said to have gained 
some of his medical knowledge during his 
travels, and to have settled at Rome as a rhe- 
torician. Probably, however, he had learned 
a little of everything, and, like many other 
personages of a similar character, was quite 
ready to follow anyprbfossion or employment 
that seemed most likely to answer his present 
purpose. His success at Rome as a rheto- 
rician (for it seems to be unreasonable scep- 
ticism to disbelieve PliDy*8 statement) was 
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fiot very ; but this was soon 

more than counte^lanced by his extraordi- 
nary popularity as a physician. This may 
be accounted for in various ways : his own 
talents were no doubt great, and they were 
displayed to the best ^vantage by a ready 
and .persuasive eloquence. He took warning 
ih>mthe &te of Archagathus (the first foreign 
physician that settled at Rome), and endea- 
voured to please and flatter the tastes of his 
patients in eveiy possible way. Some happy 
and wonderful cures added to his fame, and 
particularly his having discovered a person 
to be alive when he was si^^sed to be dead, 
and was about to be buried. He also ma- 
naged to mix in very good society, and is 
known to have been intimate with the orator, 
M. Licinius Crassus j and lastly, the fact of 
his enjoying excellent health himself, and 
his boating wager with Fortune, staking 
his reputation as a physician on its continu- 
ance, may no doubt have had some influ- 
ence with the people. Of the events of 
his life after his arrival at Rome, nothing 
more is known, except that he was inviteu 
by Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, to 
reside at his court; that he declined the 
offer, and sent the king some of his works 
instead; and that (as Pliny says) he won 
his bet with Fortune, and died at last at a 
great age, from accidentally falling down 
stairs, probably about the middle of the first 
centuij B.c. Among his pupils are men- 
tioned Artorius (the physician to Augustus), 
Philonides, Titus Aufidius, Nicon, Olodius, Ni- 
ceratus, and above all, Themison, the founder 
of the sect of the Methodici. The school 
founded by Asclepiades himself was very 
TOpular, and his system, in different modi- 
fications, long continued to exercise an im- 
portant influence on medical science. His 
own personal character and Udents have been 
very differently estimated ; for while the ge- 
neral opinion of the ancients was decidedly 
favourable to him, that of most of the mo- 
dems has been j^|most as uniformly the con- 
trary. Probably the judmnent of the latter 
is nearer the truth, and Asclepiades is to be 
classed with Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and 
other clever medical adventurers of still more 
modem times. His writings appear to have 
been numerous: nineteen ou different me- 
dical subjects are mentioned by Gumpert, of 
which nothing but some fragments remain. 
So much, however, has been said of Ascle- 
etf by different ancient authors, that we 
able to trace out his philosopMcal and 
medical opinions with tolerable minuteness. 
He took, as the fimdamental principle of his 
patholo^, the doctrine of atoms, or corpus- 
cular system ; hut appears to have followed 
ihe theory of Heraclides of Pontus, rather 
than of ^icum6,a8 his corpuscular elements 
((fyKot) mffered in some degree from the 
atoms of the latter philosopher. He supposed 
them to be incongruous and without propor- 
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tion (Jkyapfiot), divisible and liable td be 
broken (tfpavffroi), and subject to various 
changes and accidents (irafoiroQ; to move 
about without order in infinite space, to Imock 
against each other, and thus, from ^eir frac- 
ture, to form otliers still more minute, fixim 
the union of which were produced visible 
bodies. These opinions he applied to the 
explanation of the questions concerning the 
formation of the human body, the ori^n of 
disease, &c., man being the result of the acci- * 
dental union of corpuscles in a detenninate 
form, and health or sickness being pr^uced 
according as their motion in the pores of the 
human body is re^lar and harmonious, or 
the reverse. A full account of his medical 
practice and opinions may be foimd in the 
works of Le Clerc, Haller, Sprengel, and 
especially of Gumpert, from which the fol- 
lowing specimens have been selected, as be- 
ing some of the most curious and worthy of 
notice. He knew little of anatomy, though 
in this respect he probably was not much, 
if at all, behind his contemporaries; for 
though he may have confounded nerves and 
ligaments, and veins and arteries, yet it 
would not be diflicult to produce instances 
of the same blunders in still later writers^ 
He seems to have been the first person 
who divided diseases into acute and chro- 
nic ; he everywhere disparages the power 
and tendency of the efforts of Nature, saying 
that they were as often injurious as salutary. 

It is from him that the well-known maxim 
proceeds, that a physician’s duty consists in 
healing his jwtieuts safely, speedily, and 
pleasantly ; he rejected violent remedies, and 
placed his chief dependence on diet and re- 
gimen ; he was sparing in the use of emetics, 
and frequently, instead of purgatives, ordered 
a clyster ; he was a friend to blood-letting, 
but seldom had recourse to cupping ; he re- 
commended friction, different lands of exer- 
ci^, cold bathing, and cold affusion ; he used 
wine much more freely than bis predeces- 
sors, which was said to be one of the causes 
of his popularity; he seems to have used 
certain remedies on certain days, ordering 
for instance, in a tertian fever, a clyster on 
the third days after the attack, an emetic on 
the fifth, repose in bed on die sixth, &c., 
which method was afterwards extended by 
his successors to a ridiculous degree. His 
chief Rirgical improvement was his venturing 
to recommend the operation of bronchotomy. 

There is extant a short Greek poem, con- 
sisting of eighty-three verses, entiued ** ‘Tyi- 
etvA IlapaTy/^uoTa,” “ Sanatory Precepts.*' 
This has been ascribed to Asclepi^es of Bi- 
thynia, butm writer in the “ Rhemisches Mu- 
seum” (p, 444 in the vol. for 1843), has shown 
that it could not have been written before 
the seventh century after Christ. The first 
twenty-five lines appeared in Arctin’s •* Bei- 
triige zur Geschichte der Literatur,** 1807, 
vol. ix. p. 1001 : the whole was published 
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withoat atranslatioD, bat with (critical notes, 
in the Vienna **Ja^badi der Literatur” 
1834» -vol. IxY. p. 93, by Schnbart, and also 
^ R. Yon Welz, Wiirzburg, 1842. A short 
Greek poem in barbarous uunbics, consisting 
of twentyoone lines, with the same title, but 
ascribed to the Asclepiadm, is inserted in the 
first Yolume of Ideler*8 “ Physici et Medici 
Graeci Minores,” Berlin, 1841, 8yo. ; but we 
are unable to say whether these lines form part 
of the poem mentioned aboTe. Besides the 
works of Gumjpert and Harless on the life 
and writings of Asclepiades, the following on 
the same subject are mentioned by ChouTant, 
** Handb. der Bticherkunde ftir die Aeltere 
Medicin,"' Leijaig, 8yo. 1841 ; Ant. Cocchi, 
“Giscorso Primo sopra Asclepiade,’* Flo- 
rence, 1768, 4to. ; GioY. Fort. Bianchini, “La 
Medicina d’Asclepiade per ben curare le Ma- 
lattie Acute, racoolta da Yarii Frammenti 
Greci e Latini,” Venice, 1769, 4to.; K. F. 
Burdach, “ Asklepiades und Jo&a Brown, 
eine Parallele,** l^ipzig, 1800, 8vo. ; K. F. 
Burdach, ** Scriptorum ae Asclepiade Index,’* 
Leipzig, 1800, 4to. W. A. G. 

ASCLE'PIADES (’A<r»rXiprtd8i?s). Besides 
the physicians who were known by this name, 
there were a considerable number of ancient 
Greeks, chiefly literaiy men, who bore it in 
common. All the works of these ^rsons 
haYe perished, except a series of epigrams 
and a few unimportant fragments in prose ; 
and although brief references to the writers 
abound in the Greek and Roman authors 
(especially in those of the later periods), 
there are few cases in which it is possible to 
collect details as to the liyes of the writers 
alluded to, or eYen to appropriate the notices 
with certainty to the particular persons for 
whom they were intended. The materials 
for a histoiy^ of those Asclepiadm who were 
not physicians haYe been industriously col- 
lected and ingeniously used by Meursiua and 
Vossius ; Meursius, “ Notse in Chalcidium,” 
p. 24p-27 ; Vossius, “ De Historicis Gweeis," 
lib. i. cap. 10, 18, 22, lib. iii. part 3. Re- 
ferences to the principal ancient authorities 
will be found at the folloYdng places in 
Harles* edition of the “Bibliotheca Grseca” 
of Fabricius : i. 441, 445, 465, 507, 615 ; ii. 
113, 289; iii. 35, 513, 761, 797; W. 466„ 
579; Y. 112, 229, 635, 719, 750; Yi. 218, 
254, 304, 360, 611; Yii. 374, 476; x. 762; 
- xi. 246, 583. Jhe principal passages, indeed 
almost all, are cit^ and commented on by 
Werfer, in the dissertation noted below. 

Those Asclepiadse of whose histoij any 
paittculars can be related with confidence 
may be oonYeniently ^tributed in three 
classes: 1. Poets ; 2. Literary m6n of other 
kinds ; 3. Christian ecclesiastics. 

1. The poets who bore the name were 
three or more. Asclepiades, a Lyric Poet, 
MYC his name to the Asclepiadic Yerse ; al- 
mough, acoording to Fortunatianus, it was 
not mYented by mm, but had been used by 
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Alcffius and Sappho before his time. (Gais* 
ford, HephifMtion, ed. 1810, p. 58; Gaisford, 
ScriptoreB Latini Rei Melricmt 1837, p. 353.) 

Asclepiades of Samos liYed in the Alex- 
andrine period. Theocritus is said by his 
scholiast to haYe been a pupil of this Asde- 
piades, whom he and Moschus name with 
great respect, and whom Meleagw likewise 
commemorates in the poem by which he pre- 
faced his collection of epigrams. All the 
three giYe to Asclepiades the name of 
lides, which is supposed to denote that his 
fetherisname was Sicelus. The manner in 
which he is spoken of by Theocritus and 
Moschus shows him to haYe been a writer of 
pastoral poetry; but none of his works of 
that class exist. The scholiast of Theocritus, 
howeYer, informs us that he wrote epigrams 
likewise. To him, therefore, haYe been as- 
signed the thirty-nine epigrams which appear 
in the Greek Antholo^ under the name of 
Asclepiades (Brunc^ i. 211 — 219 ; Jacobs, 
i. 144 — 153). But it is uncertain how many 
of them belong to this Asclepiades. 

Asclepiades of Adramyttium, the third 
of those who haYe been mentioned above as 
poets bearing this name, is expressly set forth 
in the manuscripts as the author of one at 
least of those epigrams. (Jacobs, Antholot/ia 
Graca, Yii. 21 — 66, xiii. 864; Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Grceca^ ii. 113, iY. 466; Passow, 
in Ersch and Gruber, AUgerndne Encyclo* 
didie; Theocritus, vii. 40, with the Scho- 
lium; Moschus, iii. 98; Meleager, i. 46.) 

2. Of the Asclepiadm whom it was pro- 
posed to place in the miscellaneous class, 
there are only four as to whom we know any 
thing positiYe. 

Asclepiades of Myrlea, a natiYC of 
Bithynia, is commemorated by Suidas. Ac- 
cording to that writer, he was the son of one 
Diotimus, studied at Alexandria as a youth 
in the reign of the fourth. Ptolemy, and 
taught at Rome in the time of Pom^y the 
Great. The long intenral which elapsed 
between Ptolemy Philopa|pr and Pompey 
shows that there is here some mistake ; and 
Vossius, who has been followed by most of 
the more modem critics, supposes that Suidas 
confounds twosuccessiYe Asclepiadse, both of 
whom may haYe been natiYes of the same 
town. There are, however, no materials for 
allotting to each of the two his share in the 
authorship of the numerous works which 
Suidas asserts to have been written by Ascle- 
piadesof Myrlea. Meursius gives the fol- 
lowing list of these, citing the authorities for 
each article:—!. A work called 

diop$tffTiKd» 2. A treatlM on the 
poet Cratinus. 3. A mork irepl Nfovoptfiof. 
4. A work on grammarians (ircpl ypoftparf 
Kuy), containing eleven books or more. 5. 
A commentary {Mpyrifta) on the Odyssey. 
6. A history of Bithynia, of which the tenw 
book is referred to. To this list tiiould be 
added— 7. A work on the nations of Spun, 
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twice cited by Strabo (lib. iii. p. 157, 166), 
wbo adds, in one of the p«u»age8, that the 
author taught grammar in Turdetania. 

AscLxgpiABse OF Traqilos, a town in 
Thrace, is mid by Photiua {Muriobiblan, cod. 
260) to have been a pupil of Isocrates. He 
wrote a treatise called rpay<pMfifva, in six 
or more books, in which he appears to have 
criUcised the use which those who wrote 
Greek tragedies made of the stories they 
selected for their plays. This work, wrongly 
sussed by Heyne and others to have been 
written in verse, is very frequently referred 
to by the later Greekauthers, especially Plu- 
tarch, Athenmus, and the scholiasts ; and in 
these various quarters there are preserved a 
good many citations from it, and statements 
of opinions propounded by Asclcpiades. 
These have been recently collected and illus- 
trated in an elaborate treatise, to which are 
annexed as an appendix notices of the other 
Asclepiadso : ** A^lepiadas Tragilensis Tra- 
godumenon Peliquise; Dissertatio postuma 
F. X- Werferi,” published in the “ Acta Phi- 
lologorum Monacensium,*' vol. ii. part 4, 
p. 489 — 567, Munich, 1818. (Werfer, as 
quoted above.) 

Asclefiades of Mendes is cited by Sueto- 
nius in his Life of Augustus (cap. 94) as his 
authority for a legend regarding the birth of 
that emperor. The work referred to is called 
$€o\oyo6fji^va. It has been supposed that he 
may l^ve been a native of Mendes in Ixiwer 
Egyvt, and the same person with Asclepiadcs 
the Egyptian, who is named as having written 
a history of his native country, hymns to its 
gods, and other works. 

Asclefiades of Phlius, a philosopher, 
was a disciple of Menedemus of Eretria (who 
was contemporaiy with Plato). Of the teacher 
and the scholar is related a well-known anec- 
dote — ^that, having been summoned before the 
ma^tracy as persons having no ostensible 
means of gmuing a livelihood, they justified 
themselves by the evidence of a baker in 
whose mill they ground corn for hire during 
the. night. To Asclepiades we should 
refer the s^ing reported by Cicero in the 
** Tusculan Questions’' (v. 89), as an example 
of philosophic contentment under affliction. 
Having bei^me blind, and being asked ironi- 
cally what advantage his blindness had 
brought him, he replied : ** It has made me 
SUM of always having at least one companion.” 
Of the philosophic^ opinions or works of 
this Asclepiades nothing is known. 

' dr The following persons bearing the name 
of Asdepiades are mentioned in me history 
of the Church : — 

Asclepiades, the ni]||h bishop of Antioch, 
distingmshed himself both as a confessor and 
as a writer of commentaries. His elevation 
to his see is inferred by the annotators on 
Eusebius to have taken place about the end 
of the reign of Septimins Severus, which 
closed A.P. 211, (Eusebius, Ecclesiastica 


Utsfenu, lib. vi. cap. 11, 21; Zonaras, 
nalea, lib. xii. cap. 11.) 

Another Asclepiades is named as having 
been entangled in the Anti-Trinitarian heresy 
of Artemon. Probably therefore he belonged 
to the early part of the third century. (Euse- 
bius, Ecclmaatica Historia, lib. v. cap. 28.) 

A third Asclepiades lived about the b^ 
ginning of the fourth century. He is referred 
to by Lactantins as having addressed to him 
a work “ De Providentift Dei.” 

Asclepiades, bishop of Tralles, wrote, 
about A.D. 484, an epistle and other contro- 
versial papers, which are referred to by 
Fabricius as printed in the ** Concilia” of 
Labbeus and Harduin. W. S, 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS Qk<rK\rfKi6Z(opos\ a 
celebrated ancient painter, contemporary 
with Apelles, and one of the very few great 
painters of Greece who were natives of 
Athens. Plutarch ranks Asclepiodorus with 
Euphronor and Nicias, and notices ,him as 
one of those artists who have done honour to 
their country. He was of great reputation, 
for Mnason, a tyrant of Elatea, paid him for 
pictures of the twelve gods at the rate of 
three hundred minee each (upwards of a 
thousand guineas), an enormous price for a 
single figure, even with characteristic acces- 
sories ; but tiiere may be some error in the 
text. Pliny states that Apelles yielded to 
Asclepiodorus in sjrmmetry, or, as he rather 
obscurely expresses it, ** de mensuris, hoc est 
quanto quid a quoque distare deberet.” This 
pass^e, which might also be understood to 
signify the perspective of the figure or fibres 
in a composition, is, a few lines lower down 
than where it occurs, explained by Pliny 
himself to signify symmetry, or symmetria, 
for he there descries Asclepiodorus as the 
pmnter whose symmetria was admired by 
Apelles. This symmetry, perhaps, does not 
so much mean beauty of proportion * as a 
general keeping of design. That it refers in 
some way to the quality of design is likely, 
from what Pliny says of Euphranor, that 
he wrote on symmetry and colours. Pliny 
also says that Euphranor seems to have 
first used symmetry. Asclepiodorus proba- 
bly left writing upon painting, for this name 
occurs in the index to book xxxv. in the. list 
of foreign authors from whom Pliny drew 
the infoimation contained in that boox of his 
Natural History. There was a Greek sta- 
tuary of this name, who excelled in repre- 
senting philosophers. (Plutarch, De Ulor, 
Athen. 2 ; Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxiv. 8, 19, 
xxxv. 10, 36.) R* N. W. 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS CA<ricXi7iri<J8wpoj), a 
name which often occurs in the history of 
Alexander’s campaigns. Asclepiodorus, the 
sou of Eunicus, joined Alexander at Mem- 
phis with five hundred Thracian horsemen, 
and was shortly after made satrap of Syria. 
His son. Antipater, was one of those who 
conspir^ with Hermolaus to murder Alex-. 
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onder at Zariftdpa (b.€. 328). (Arrian, iii. 
5, 8, iv. 13.) According to the corrected 
reading in another pairaage of Arrian (iv. 7), 
Asclepiodorua had joinS Alexander at Za- 
riaspa with some forces before the conspiracy : 
Curtins makes an Asclepiodorus partner in 
it (viii. 6), but without saying who he was. 

Asdepiodorus, who was a tnerarch in the 
fleet of Alexander which was formed on the 
Hydaspes {Indie, 18), was the son of Ti- 
mander. It is doubtful who the Asclepio- 
dori of Diodorus (xix. 48, 60) are. G. L. 

ASCLEPIGDOTUS {*AirH\rnri6iioTos), 
Of the persons so called, whose names are 
recorded, the following, besides the physi- 
cian, deserve a brief notice : — 

Asclepiodotus, Poet. In 1737 the 
learned Pocock, travelling in Upper Egypt, 
read, upon the base and legs of the colossal 
statue of Amenophis amon^ tlie mins of 
Thebes, inscriptions which identified it as 
the vocal statue called Memnon by^ the Greeks. 
The inscriptions bore testimony, in prose and 
verse, to the fact that the writers had heard 
the musical Munds issue from the colossus. 
Among the verses engraved on the base is a 
Greek epigram of six lines, in which Thetis 
is invited to observe, that, while Achilles lies 
silent in Thessaly, his victim Memnon stands, 
alive and speaking, at the foot of the moun- 
tains of Libya. This composition is ambi- 
tiously accompanied with an announcement 
that It is the work *A<nc\7iiriodSrov voirrrov 
TOW imrpSiTov (“ of Asclepiodotus, poet, and 
imperial procurator”). The poem has found 
its way, with amendments on Pocock's text, 
into the Greek Anthology (Brunck, ii. 490 ; 
Jacobs, iii. 193); but of the poet we know 
nothing. Even as to the age in which he 
lived It can only be conjectured that this 
inscripflon, like the others on the statue, 
must have been placed there after the time 
of Trajan ; because Dion Chrysostom, writ- 
ing in that emperor’s reign, but speaking 
only from hearsay, says that the Memnon 
was then uninscribed. (Pocock, Description 

the East, i. 149 ; Jacote, Anthohgia Graca^ 
X. 367, xiii. 865 ; Dion Chrysostomus, Oratio 
xxxi. p. 338.) 

Asclepiodotus of Alexandria was a 
philosopher of the new Platonic sect. He 
was the most distinguished scholar of Pro- 
clus, and became the teacher of Damascius. 
Many particulars as to his life and habits, 
some of them interesting and others fabulous, 
are preserved in notices of him by Suidas, 
and in extracts from Damascius made by 
‘ Photiiis. He is named as the author of a 
lost Commentary on the ** Timaeus” of Plato. 
(Saidas, ’AcrwAiTirttfJoTor, AcnriJai/xow/a ; Pho- 
tius^ Bihlioth, Cod. 242; Menrsius, Biblio- 
theca Grwea; Fabricins, Bibliotheca Graca, 
©d. Harless, iii. 164, ix. 635, x. 762 ; Brucker, 
HUtoria Critica PhilosapkUe, ii. 326.) 

Asclepiodotus the Stoic is mentioned 
by Seneca as a pupil of Posidonins, and as 
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the author of a work ** De QmostitRmitt 9^ 
turalium Cansis.” (Fabricins, BiUicth^ 
Grteca, iii. 542.) 

Asclepiodotus was the name of seveinl 
other persons even more obscure. Such were 
the following : — an historian of the lime of 
Diocletian, named by Vopiscus; a teacher of 
rhetoric at Naples, commemorated by Pro- 
copius ; and a heretic of the seventh century. 
An Asclepiodotus, likewise, who majr tct- 
haps have been the same with one or other 
of those already enumerated, was the author 
of a treatise “ De Re Tactici,” described by 
Fabricius as existing in manuscript at Paris. 
(Fabricins, Bibliotheca Gracaj iii.‘ 164, vii. 
374, 476, 577, xi. 138, .582.) ’ W. S. 

ASCLEPKyDOTUS {'AoKXwnStoros), an 
ancient Greek physician, who lived probably 
about the end of the fifth century after Christ, 
as he was a pupil of Jacobus Psychrestus, 
and is mention^ by Damascius. He was 
also well versed in music and mathematics, 
but was chiefly celebrated for having re- 
vived the use of white hellebore, a medicine 
which had in his time completely lost its 
former popularity. He is said to have ad- 
mired &ranus more than any ancient physi- 
cians, except Hippocrates, and his own tutor. 
Jacobus Psychrestus, more than any of the 
modems. (Damascius, quoted by Photius, 
Biblioth, Cod. 242, p. 344 b. ed. Bekker; 
Suidas, 2<epay6s.^ * W, A. G. 

ASCLE'PIUS {*h(rK\7ivi6s)t a person of 
whom nothing is known, is the supposed 
author of a dialogue in Greek, on God, Man, 
and the World, between Hermes and himself, 
which was entitled a perfect discourse {\6yos 
TfAeioj). The Greek is not extant, with the 
exception of a few fragments ; but there is a 
Latin version which has been attributed to 
Apuleius of Madaura. The work, however, 
is supposed by some critics to have been 
written under the Christian emperors by 
some heathen Egyptian. One passage appears 
to anticipate the downfall of Ae ancient reli- 
gion of Egypt; but the passage does not 
mention the Christian religion : it speaks of 
tile Syrian, the Indian, or some such persons 
as likely to occupy Egypt. No conclusion 
can be drawn from such expressions as fhes^, 
The dialogue has often been printed, and has 
been inserted in the editions of .^uleiiis of 
Aldus, 1521, 8vo.; Elmenhors^ Frankfort^ 
1621, 8vo., and others. There is also extant 
a work in three books, entitled “ The Defini- 
tions of Asclepius to King Ammon** Cppoi 
'AonXiprlov jrphs ''Afijuteya /SeuriA/o). It is 
printed with the ** Poemander** oi Hermes 
Trismegistus, in the edition of lWe1>us, 
Paris, 1554, 4to. ; aM in the “NoVa Philo- 
sophia de Universis*^ of Patricias, Porrara, 
1591, fol. (Fabricius, Biblioth Qtdte, i. 62.) 

ASCLETIUS CActaA^iJi), an anci^t, 
Greek commentator on Hmpocrate^ of 
life nothing is known. His date iS a&o 
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If he be die same phymdan who 
U casually mendoned by Galen, « he must 
have lived in or before the second century 
after Christ ; if he be a different person, as 
he is only known through an anonymous 
scholiast on HimKicrates, he may perhaps 
have lived in the sixth or seventh century 
after Christ He wrote a commentary on 
the Aphorisms, and apwre^dy on the other 
works of Hippocrates also, wmch is not now 
extant The method which he followed in this 
work was a good one, viz., the explanation of 
the difficulties of Hippocrates, by comparing 
one passage of his. writings with another. 
He mentions a case of superfcetation ^as he 
supposes), which he says came within his 
own knowledge, of a woman who brought 
forth a second child six months after the birth 
of the first A physician of the same name 
is said by Fabricius to be quoted by Actius, 
but he has not given the reference, and the 
writer has not been able to find the passage. 
(Fabricius, Bihlioth, Graca^ vol. xiii. p. 92, 
ed. vet; Litt^, OSuvres Completes d* Hip- 
poor, tom. i. p. 125; Dietz, Schol, in Ihp- 
poor, et GaL tom. ii. pp. 458 n, 470 n ; Galen, 
He Differ, Morh, cap. 9, tom. vi. p. 869.) 

W. A. G. 

ASCLE'PIUS CAffKkiinios) of Tralles 
was a pupil of Ammonius, the son of 
Hermias, and therefore lived in the sixth 
century of the Christian sera. He is said to 
have been a diristian, and is ^metimes 
called Bishop of Tralles, though his title of 
bishop is disputed by Sainte-Croix. Ascle- 
pius wrote a commentary on the first six or 
seven books of the Metaphysic of Aristotle, 
and on the Arithmetic of Nicomachus of Ge- 
rasa. These commentaries are extont in 
MS. in several libraries, but very little of 
them has been printed. (Aristotle, p. 20 ; 
Fabricius, Bimioth, Grctc, v. 635 ; Sainte- 
Croix, Magae, Enagchp, cit(^ by Schoell, 
Geschichte der Griech. jLitt., iii. 391.) G. L. 

A'SCOLI, CECCO D^ [Antonexli, Se- 
BASTiANo Andrea.] , 

A'SCOLI, DAVID DI (WWK H W), 
a Jewish writer, who lived during the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and wrote a 
^irited protest against the bull of Pope 
Paul IV., which decreed that the Jews m 
all Roman Catholic countries should wear a 
yellow or orange-coloured hat to distin^ish 
them ftom the Christians. It was written 
in Latin, with the title “ Apologia Hebrmo- 
rum,'* and was printed at Strassburg, a.d. 
1559; it is xery rare. Cinelli, in his “Bi- 
blioteca Volante,” calls it a learned work. 
The author was punished for it by a long 
imprisonment (De Rosri, Dizion, Storic, 
dejl, Autor, Ebr,^ i. 57 — 58; Wolfius, Bi- 
bltoih, ATeftr., iii. 181.) C. P. H. 

A'SCOLI, TROJANO MARULLI, 
DUKE OF, born of a noble Neapolitan fo- 
mily, about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was early attached to the court of King 
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Ferdinand IV., whose personal friend he be- 
came, and continued to be to the end ofhis life, 
through g(^ and bad fortune, and in spite 
of courtly intrigues and caprices, and not- 
withstanding some scurvy usage which he 
received at the hands of the king. This con- 
stant loyalty was the chief merit of Ascoli, 
and in such a court and in those times it was 
no mean merit, and it has been acknow- 
ledged even by his political enemies. When 
Ferainand ran away from Rome after his 
ill-timed expedition of 1798, when it was 
feared that me fanatical revolutionists would 
make an attempt against the king’s life, As- 
coli gaily assumed the king’s coat and deco- 
ration, and personated the king until they 
reach^ Caserta in safety. He followed the 
court in its first retreat to Sicily. After the 
restoration, and when the court itself became 
alarmed ftt the extent of the royalist reven^ 
and proscription, Ascoli was appointed, in 
1801, “ Regent” or Director-General of the 
police of the kingdom, with ample powers. 
He re-established order and confidence ; he 
showed himself just and humane, but at the 
same time he was severe against the lazza- 
roni and other insurgents, who, under the 
pretext of loyalty, had committed all kinds of 
excesses. &veral tliousand political prison- 
ers were liberated. Ascoli followed the court 
in the second retreat to Sicily, 1806-15. 
Attached from habit and principle to the old 
system of absolute monarchy, he opposed in 
the kin^s council, in 1811, the petition of 
the Sicilian barons for convoking the parlia- 
ment of Sicily. But the convocation was at 
last forced upon the king, and Ascoli, who 
was not a Sicilian baron, withdrew from public 
life. Having . returned to Naples with the 
king in 1815, he enjoyed considerable in- 
fiueuce at the restored court. In 1821, afler 
the military insurrection of Naples and the 
subsequent proclamation of the constitution, 
and when king Ferdinand was going to depart 
for Laybach, Ascoli went to him coimdentially 
to ask how he and the other devoted friends 
of the monarchy were to act during his ab- 
sence. Ascoli thought that his old ftiend 
Ferdinand would reveal to him his inner- 
most thoughts. But Ferdinand told him 
that he was surprised at such a question ftom 
the friend of his youth ; that he was going 
to the Congress to act as peace-maker, and 
to support the rights of his subjects. Ascoli 
pnused the king with tears in his eyes, kissed 
his hand, and went away qmte happy. 
Shortly after Ferdinand return^ from £#ay- 
bach at the head of an Austrian army to put 
down the constitution; and among other 
persons whom he exiled was the Duke of 
Ascoli, for having shown himself rather 
fovourable to the constitutional party,^ It 
was not long, however, before he was re- 
called, for the king had no real g^dge a^nst 
him. The Duke of Ascoli di^^t Na^es in 
I 1823, and was buried with military honours, 
. 3c 
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general in the Neapolitim serrioe. 
(Colletta, Storia del Ream di Napoli ; €oppi, 
Anmli d*Jtalia.') A.y. 

ASCOKDO, FRANCISCO, a Spanish ar- 
^te6t, was XioriL in the district of Jurreta 
in the province of Bise^, in 1705. Where 
or under whom he studied his profession is 
not known, but it clearly appears that he 
took the monastic habit, and entered the con- 
vent of San Ifenito at Valladolid, in 1731, in 
quality of lay brother, and in his professional 
capacity of architect. In this last, the nu- 
merous works he executed obtained him 
gr^t repute, not only with that and other 
relimous communities, but throughout the 
whole of Castile. The principal among 
them are the churches at Homija (1742), 
Villardefrades, and of the priory of Santa 
Maria de Duero near Tudela ; considerable 
portions of the monastery of Froillesta, and 
the convent of nuns of S. Pedro de las 
Duenas near Sahagun, and a mansion for 
Viscount Valoria at Valladolid. But what 
most of all established his reputation was 
the cloister of his convent in that city, which, 
however, he. merely completed in exact con- 
formity with (copiando enteramento) the two 
sides originally erected by Juan de Herrera, 
or, as some think, by J uan de Ribero Bada. 
Pray Juan, for that was the name Ascondo 
bore in his convent, died in 1781. (Llaguno 
y Cean-Bermudez, Noticiaa de los Arquitectos 
y Arquitectura de JEspana ; Ponz, Viaye de 
Espaua,) W. 11. L. 

ASCCyNIUS PEDIA'NUS, QUINTUS. 


The time of his birth is uncertain. It seems 
probable that he was an old man in the reign 
of Vespasian, and he may have lived to the 
beginning of the reign of Titus, or even to the 
beginning of Uie reign of Domitian (a.d. 81), 
the successor of Titus. Accordingly he may 
have been bom a little before the Christian 
®ra. The authority for these facts is the 
remark of Hieronymus {In Chron. Euseh, ad 
Ann, Septimum Vespaeianif a.u.c. 829), who 
says that Asconius became blind in his 
seventy-third year, and lived twelve years 
afterwards. It is conjectured, from an ex- 

? res8ion of his own, in which he calls T. 

Jvius the historian, noster, that he was a 
native of Padua. From a pass^e in his 
commentary on the oration of Cicero for 
Scanrus (as corrected by Lipius, Tamt 
Annal, xi. 33), it appears that ne wrote that 
commentary after the second consulship of the 
Emperor Claudius, a.d. 42, whose colleague 
was C. Largus Caecina. The determination 
of the periM of Asconius is important, for 
he was a commentator on Cicero, and would 
be the better qualified finr that task the nearer 
he lived to the age of Cicero. 

The labours of Asconius were chiefiy di- 
rected to the critical examination and illus- 
> tration of the Roman writers. He wrote a 
. treatise againit the detractors of Virgil, which 
iras used bxI>onatn8 and other grammarians 
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who commented on Virgil. He also wrote a 
life of the historian Sallust^ as we learn ftom 
the scholia of Aoron (Hmace, Sat, h 2, 41.). 
The little treadses, ** De Orig^e Oentis R^ 
man®/* and one *‘De Viris lUustribiUS,** 
have been attributed to him without any 
ibundation. The works of Asconius whi<m 
have been preserved are lus commentaries 
on the following orations Cicero: — “In 
Divinalionem;'* Act. 1 “ In Verrem Act. 2 
“ In Verrem,** lib. 1, and to the fourteenth 
chapter of lib. 2 ; “ In Orationem pro C. Cmv 
nelio,** 1 and 2 ; “ In Toga Candida ;** “ Pro 
Scauro ;** “ In Pisonem,*' and “ Pro Milone.** 
There is no authority for the title “ Com- 
mentarii,** which is not found either in the 
MS. copies that exist, nor in the first edi- 
tion. Asconius states in several passages, 
that he wrote upon other orations, besides 
those wbicb are extant. In a passage in the 
commentary on the Milo (p. 151) he ^dresses 
his sons in such terms as show that he in- 
tended the work for their instruction, and 
that they were then young. 

The ori^n of the present text of Asconius 
is this. In the year 1416, Pog^o Braccio- 
lini, who was then at the Council of Con- 
stance, found the MS. in the monastery 
of St. Gallen in Switzerland, and copied 
it. We are not informed what was the 
state of the original MS., but Poggio says that 
he found it in a filthy cellar at the bottom of 
a tower, and we may conjecture that it was 
in a bad state. The fiopy of Poggio is in the 
Kiccardi library at Florence, and several 
copies exist which were made from this copy. 
It is not known what became of the on^- 
nal MS. A copy was also made by Barto- 
lomeo Pulciano, which is preserved in the 
Laurentian library at Florence ; and another 
was made by Sozomenus, canon of Pistoia, 
which is in the library of Pistoia. At the 
end of both these copies is a short Latin note, 
in which the finding of the MS. is r^ 
corded, and in both notes the bame expKS- 
siou “qn» invenimus** occurs, from wnick 
we may conclude, unless the words “ qu® in- 
venimus*’ were copied by one fi'om the other, 
that Bartolomeo and Sozomenus were toge- 
ther present at the finding of the MS. : and 
they may have been in company with Poggio. 
Sozomenus, it is known, was at the Council 
of Constance in the year 1416. It iqipean 
unlikely that all these three copies are Inde- 
pendent transcripts of the oriaiim. And this 
is strengthened by the feet that all the other 
extant copies are transcripts of that of Po|^ 
gio ; and it does not appear thaf the early 
tors of Asconius, such as Danesius, 
mannus, and Gr®viii8jused any other c(q^es, 
for their editions hkve all the same lactuMS, 
and all agree in .the most corrupt passages. 
The various copies that were made from 
jio’s copy underwent soxhe correetai, 
andT were subjected to interpolaticm and eqr- 
rapfi<«i ; unlesfl^ as ! Madrig suggests^, somer 
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thing ^ras taken flrom the copies of Barto- 1 
lomeo and Sozomenus, 'which, however, he 
thinJra was not the case, ** as the authori^ of 
Poggio, a very distinguished man and the 
discoverer, would overweigh that of others.*’ 
But it is not probable, from what has been 
sai^ that Poggio was the sole discoverer, and 
the real nature of the copies of Bartolomeo 
and Sozomenus cannot be collected from such 
evidence as is given in Madvi^s essay. The 
first printed ^ition of Ascomus 'wras pub- 
lished at Venice, 1477 : it appears from the 
blank spaces left in the printed book, and the 
whole form of it, that it*was intended to be 
a ftc-simile of Pogpo’s copy. 

The commentary of Asconius is chiefly 
historical, not grammatical ; its object is not 
so much to elumdate expressions which in the 
course of time had become obscure, as to give 
such explanation of matter historical, legal, 
and constitutional, as might be uscfiil for the 
understanding of Cicero’s orations. And this, 
which is the character of the most valuable part 
of his commentaries, is one argumcnragainst 
the genuineness of the commentaries on the 
Verrine Orations, which are also attributed 
to him. The commentary on the Verrine 
Orations is chiefly rhetori^ and gramma- 
tical, but not entirely. This commentary is 
very inferior to the others : it contains much 
trivial matter, and various erroneous state- 
ments as to facts which could not be made by 
a person well acquaint^ with Cicero’s writ- 
ings. The language also is not so pure and 
correct as that of the other commentaries. 
The subject of the Verrine Orations has been 
fiilly investigated by Madvig, and his conclu- 
sion that the commentaries, in the shape in 
which we now have them, cannot be the ge- 
nuine work of Asconius (p.ll2), must be ad- 
mitted. Still the commentaries on the Verrine 
Orations contain enough to prove that they 
are not entirely the work of a grammarian of 
a late age ; there is good matter mixed up 
with trivial matter and with gross error. 
Some of the errors may be attributed to co- 
pyists, some of the false matter to interpola- 
tion. The meagre form of the commenta- 
ries indicates that it is an epitome of some- 
thing better, and the fiiir conclusion is, that 
it is frunded upon a genuine conunentary of 
a better age, and it mav be founded on the 
genuine commentary of Asconius, which 
Mad'rig himself does not deny. In Ifiiet, 
liie evidence that this commentary was 
ever called that of Asconius is not strong. 
There is no, reason for supposing that the 
Verrine comihentaries are by As^iu^, ex- 
cept that they were fbund by Pogmo wi& the 
genuine commentaries of Asconms. Mad- 
Tig, indeed, adds, that according to the first 
printed edition, the name of Ascraius is only 
put at tiie end and'^begifiiiinff of the com- 
mentai^ on the Piso ana the Cornelius ; but 
if this 18 to have any 'weighti it will impugn 
tiiC authenticity of mer commentaries which 
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are attributed to Asconius besides those oii the 
Verrine Orations. The whole subject of As- 
conius is fiilW discussed by Madvig, in his 
essay " De Q. Asconii Pediani et aliorum 
veterum Interpretum in Ciceronis Orationes 
Commentariis Disputatio Critica.” Copen- 
hag^, 1828. 

The latest edition of the Commentaries of 
Asconius is by J. C. Orelli and Geo. Baiter, 
Zurich, 1833, which forms a part of Orelli’s 
edition of Cicero. (The Essay of Madvig 
and what is collected by Bahr, Geschichteder 
RUmischen Literatur, ^c., contain all the 
references as to Asconius and the editions of 
his Commentaries.) G. L. 

ASCOUGH. [Ayscue.] 

A'SDRUBAL. [Hasdbubal.] 

ASDRU'BALI, FRANCESCO, a cele- 
brated teacher and practitioner of midwifery 
in Rome. Pascuale di Pietro, a benevolent 
Roman advocate, after having established a 
school for the teaching of the deaf and dumb, 
determined to found a professorship of ob- 
stetric medicine. For this purpose he appro- 
priated a considerable sum of money, and, at 
his own expense, sent Asdrubali to study in 
Paris, that he might perfect himself in pro- 
fessional knowledge and fit himself to be the 
first Italian professor of midwifery. After 
studying for a long time, chiefly under Al- 
phonse Leroy, Asdrubali returned to Rome, 
and was at once appointed to the promised 
professorship in the Archiginnasio della Sapi- 
enza, and to tiie care of the patients and the 
instruction of the midwives m the Hospital 
of S. Rocco. He held both these appointr 
ments till his death, in 1832. 

Asdrubali publi^ed his lectures and the 
results of his experience in a work entitled 
“ Element! di Ostetricia,” Rome, 1793, 3 vols. 
8vo., of which a second and enlarged ectition 
appeared in 5 vols. 8vo., in 1812, with the 
title ** Trattato generale di Ostetricia teoretica 
e prattica.” It is a work chieflv of compilar 
tion from the writers of England, France, and 
Germany, but it is carefiilly and well 'written, 
and being the first good work on the subject 
which was published in Italy, it justly ob- 
tained for its author a considerable reputation. 
The fifth volume of the second edition relates 
entirely to retarded births, and contains a 
remarkable case in which gestation wm be- 
lieved to have continued for at least thirteen 
months. The only other work which As- 
drubali published is called ** Manuale clinico 
di Ostetricia,” Rome, 1826, 2 vols, 8vo. : it is 
said to be an abrid^ent of ^e preceding. 
(Callisen, Medidniwhes SchrifisteUer-JLexi^ 
con^ i. xxvi.; Gdttingische Anzeigen, 1799, 
iii. p. 1561; Asdrubali, Trattaio di Ostt- 
tricta,) J. P. 

ASE7LLIO, PU'BLIUS SEMPRO'NIUS, 
a Roman historian, who served as a tribune 
under P. Scipio Africanus at the riege oft 
Numantia, b.c. 133, and described the events 
at which he was present (Gellius, ii. 13). 

3c2 
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The history of the Numantine war was pro- 
bably contained in bis work wMch treated of 
the Punic wars and of the times of the Grac- 
chi. It seems from the passages quoted in 
Gellius that the first four books contained 
the ^histo^ of the Punic wars, and that the 
fif^ and following books treat^ of the Grac- 
chi. It is not ascertained how many books 
there were, but Gellius (xiii. 21) quotes the 
fourteenth book. Gellius (v. 18) has pre- 
senred a passage from the first book, in which 
Asellio explmns the difference between An- 
nals and History, and in which he speaks 
with contempt of the annalistic style of 
writing, which records the bare events, and 
does not expound their causes and the motives 
of action, llis work is cited by Gellius both 
under the title of ** Libri Rerum Gestorum ** 
and of ** Historic,’* fimn which, and Asel- 
lio*s opinion on the annalistic style, it appears 
that his work was a history. The passa^ in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus {Roman, Aniiq, 
i. 9, 1 1), in which Gaius Sempronins and Sem- 
pronius are mentioned, are supposed by Krause 
to’ refer to C. Serapronius Tuditanus. The 
fragments of Asellio are collected by Krause^ 
** Vitai et Fragment. Vet. Historic. Romano- 
rum.” G. L. 

ASFLLIUS, CASPAR, or ASE'LLIO, 
was bom at Cremona, about 1.581. He served 
as a chief surgeon in the army, and was pro- 
fessor of anatomy and surgeiy at Pavia. He 
spent much of his time at Milan, and there, 
on the.28rdof July, 1622, made the discovery 
of the lacteal vessels, for which his name has 
ever since been honoured in the history of 
medicine. He died in 1626; and it appears 
tiiat the Senate of Milan were at the time 
engaged to make him professor of anatomy 
in their unlTcrsity. His discovery was pub- 
ished in ld27, by Alexander Tadinus and 
Senator Septalius, Milanese physicians, and 
friends of Asellius, to whom, when dying, he 
left the charge of his manuscripts. The work 
is entitled “ De Laedbus, sive Lacteis Venis, 
Quarto Vasorum Mesaraicorom Genere, Novo 
Invento,” Milan, 4to., 1627. Other editions 
were published at Basle in 1628, at Leiden 
in 1640, and in other places; but the first 
edition is by fhr the most valuable. It con- 
tains the portrait of the author, which is tlmt 
of a very handsome, intellectual-looking man, 
and four plates, which are interesting as being 
^e first examples in wliich the art of print- 
ing in different cblCurs with wood or copper- 
plates was empldyed in books. The plates 
are large^ and very coarsely engrave on 
wood : the lacteals are left white, the veins 
are d^ brown, the arteries rusty red, the 
mesentery j^d intestines de^ly fiesh-eoloured, 
the liver of nearly ihe saiUe colour as the 
arteries. The result a very inaccurate 
repre^ntation of the parts. intWed. The 
name of the artist is not mentioned. 

Before the tiipe of Asellius it was generally 
eupi^osed that the chyle is carried to tire liver 
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from the intestines by the mesenteric veins, 
which Galen called the ** hands of the liver, ^ 
and compared to porters canjing nutriment 
to the common storehouse of the state. In 
them also the chyle was believed to be changed 
into blood, hut it was supposed that they 
convey blood to the intestines and mesentery 
when the body is fUll, and ch^le in the oppo- 
site direction when the body is empty. Varo- 
lins, however, dissented from this view, dnd 
had, not long before the discovery made by 
Asellius, endeavoured to revive a notion attri- 
buted to Aristotle, and partially admitted by 
Galen, that it is the office of the mesenteric 
arteries to suck up the purer portion of the 
chyle, and convey it to the heart. One of the 
grounds on which Varolius maintained this 
opinion was an observation of Erasistratus, 
reported by Galen, that in sucking kids he 
h^ often found the arteries of the belly full 
of milk ; in which observations there cun be 
no doubt that Erasistratus had seen the lac- 
teals themselves, but had mistaken them for 
arteries. 

Asellius was occupied in endeavouring to 
settle this question, and many others connected 
with it, and had nearly given up his inquiries, 
desiring of success, when ne fell on his 
discovery, more,” as he honestly confesses, 
“ by chance than by counsel,” He was dis- 
secting a live dog soon after it had been fed, 
in order, to show its recurrent nerve to some 
friends, and having done this, he opened the 
abdomen to see how the diaphragm acted, 
when, on a sudden, he saw a number of slender 
white filaments branching in every part of 
the mesentery. At first he thought that they 
were nerves, and disregarded them; but, 
looking again, he saw that they were in many 
respects unlike nerves, and, after some hesi- 
tation, having punctured one of them, a milk- 
like fluid start^ tfom it. tJfiahle to restrain 
his joy, he cried ftfpriKa tahis friends around. 
The dog soon after died, and all the vessels 
disappeared. Two days Asdlins re- 
newed his invest^tions, the vessels could 
hardly be seen, for the d(^%ad long fasted. 
Another was therefolf^ examined after hsiviog 
been well ^ and the vessds were more dis- 
tinctly observe. Alt^ this he gave himself 
up to the investigation of them, and almost 
every week traced thenxin somb living animal. 
In man he never Baw ''^em, but he did not 
doubt ..tiieir exiateneb"^^: •^He cofAd not be^ 
lieve,” lie sayir, «* that nature ^>uld act like a 
mother to the brutes a ui^ere purse 

toman.” 

The lactrals were called a Jhurth ^nd of 
mesentmc vessels, because, at of 

Asellius, the nentes, arteries, apd . veins weiw 
enumerated as three kinds. He eaU^ them 
also ren<E uUhb Uvei^, and hctt$: venee 
from their similarity to vem in stmeture^ 
and the absence of dlba, to dis^ 

tinguish them from vesselHl cpirfyiiig rd blood ; 
Utcte<B, 'trodk their a fltdd like 
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mim, Tlie term lactea he thought might be 
appropriately ffiven to them, because they 
have laome kina of relation to all the things 
to whlc)) tiie word had been previously applied 
W various authors whom he quotes ; and he 
Shqws much erudition in proving that among 
the meanings of this term were the small 
intestines* the milt of fish, the mesentery, the 
pancreas, and the mesenteric glands. 

Asellius did little more than discover these 
vessels. He described their general arrange- 
ment in the mesentery, and their valves ; he 
assigned to them the ofSice of carrying chyle, 
and corrected the former notion of the com- 
plex offices of the mesenteric veins : but be- 
yond this he did not advance — ^all the rest of 
his physiology is as erroneous as that of his 
predecessors. Relying on the general opinion 
that the chyle went to the liver, he supposed 
that the lacteals went thither also; and he 
was ebnfirmed in this by tracing them to a 
large collection of absorbent glands, firom 
which he also traced two lymj^tic trunks 
to the liver. (These glands he called the 
pancreas, and tiiose wmch lie in the corre- 
sponding situation in man, though smaller 
than those in the dog, in which Asellius 
found them, are still sometimes called Pan- 
creas Asellii.) His general description of the 
new vessels was, that they open in the intes- 
tines by spong^oles, with mouths like leeches, 
on the su^ce of the villous coat ; that fiom 
the intestines they proceed to the pancreas 
(Asellii), whence, after exceedingly complex 
twinings and communications, large trunks 
go by 3ie sides of the vena porta to the liver, 
into which they pa^ an^ in the substance 
of which, after ramifying in minute branches, 
they terminate. In its coarse he considered 
that the chyle was not transformed into blood, 
but only fitted to be so transformed in the 
liver ; and to this end he supposed that the 
pancreas took ' the ^der and fatter part of 
the chyle, tl^ the purer and more liquid 
portion alone might go to the liver. 

It has been already mentioned that the 
lacteal vessels had been seen by Erasistmtus. 
Asellius himself discusses whether his own 
discovery was genuine, and he does this both 
honestly and with the manner of <me who 
loved research m books at least as much as 
in nature. He pointa out that the existence 
of peculiar vessels for conveyance of . chyle 

is noticed jby Hippperates, Plato, Aris^tle^ 
Galea» and mahy others, yroud he quotes the 
observation of EwdstratM says rightly 

that the notion whi(di these had of even the 
existence of tiie lacteals was very ojiscure, 
and that df their course, connections, and true 
office they wej:e whd^ ignorant. Indeed, 
it would* be hud to &d ifk the history of 
. anj'gKat duMvety more genuine 
than this of; AselliuA ^ Boim it and tiie still 
more importsxit di^jpoi^i^ll^. of tiie circulation 
of the blood, madf a few yeus previously, 
may baregairdod as thaftnuts of thchabit of 
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examining live^ ^imals, by which, as Haller 
observes, physiology was in the beginning of 
the seventeenth centuxy almost exclusively 
studied. At Padua, where Vesalius, Fallo- 
pius, and their successor, had In the previous 
century accomplished so much, the Venetian 
republic, to save expense, ceased at this time 
to support the public dissections of the human 
body; and in the other schools they were, 
for similar reasons or through fear of the 
prejudices against them, almost neglected. 
The examination of living animids, especially 
dogs, was therefore resorted to as the best 
substitute, and the result was the discovery 
of a numl^r of fects in the physiology of the 
vascular systems, which would probably have 
remmned unknown for a centu^ longer had 
the dead only been dissected. Unless, there- 
fore, it be maintained that cruelty to brutes is 
not to be excused by any amount of advantage 
that may accrue to man, the practice of vivi- 
section, under certain restrictions, might easily 
be justified by the history of this period of 
medical science. 

In the fii*st edition of Asellius’s yrork the 
printer says that he intended, if he were suf- 
ficiently encouraged, to print two other ma- 
nuscripts which Asellius had left, and of 
which one was entitled “ De Venenis,” the 
other ** Observationes Chirurgicffi.** These, ^ 
however, were never publish^; though the 
publication of a second edition of the work a 
year after the first, and of a third twelve 
years later, indicates that the printer wim 
fairly encouraged. He received probably 
more favour than the discovery itself did; 
for it was not generally received as tnie till 
fifteen or twenty years after it was made. 
Harvey was one of those who lon^st held 
out against the belief that the new vessels 


served to carry the chyle, and Him is often 
mentioned as a great blot upon his character, 
and he is accused of prejudice and want of 
candour. But if his late accusers had read 
the letter In which he treats of the subject, 
they would have found that he did not, as 
they suppose, deny the existence of the lac- 
teal vessels ; for he says that, before the work 
of Asellius was published, he had seen botli 
them and lymj^atics several times; and, 
besides, the prejudice with which they 
charjge him is, not more than the extreme 
'cau^u of a man of seventy-four, who hesi- 
tated to. accept important conclusions from 
fkets which, at that time, were very imper- 
fect, and did not always appear to be consistent 
with each other. (Asellius, De Lactibus, ed. 
1727; Haller, Bibliotheca Amtondca, t. i. 
m 862; Corte, Notizie Istcriche intomo a 
Medici Scrittori Mihmesi^ p. 176; Moehsen, 
Verzeichnm einer Sammlung von Bildniasen 
griktentheils heriihmter Aerzte, p. 137; Har- 
vey, Opera Omnia, ed. 1766, p. 621.) J. 

AS^LUS, TIBE'RIUS CLAUDIUS, a 
Roman eques, whose name has been pre- 
served in connection with thSlt of P. Sc^io 
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Africanus, the younger. In his censorship) 
B.C. 141, Scipiodeprl^AseUiisof his horse, 
and reduced him to the class of ffirarii. Asel- 
lus complained of bein^ thus degraded, after 
having served as a soldier in so many pro- 
vinces, to which Scipio replied with the words 
*<agas asellum,” the point of which lies partly 
in me meaning of the word “ Asellus” (little 
ass). The lustrum, which was celebrated 
during the censorship of Scipio, was followed 
by a pestilence, which gave Asellus an op- 
portunity of imputing this misfortune to 
Scipio. We learn from two of the rugged 
lines of Lucilius, preserved by Gellius (iv. 
17):— 

** Scipiadffi niagno improbus obiiciebat Asellut 
Lustrum lllo oensore malum infelixque fuisse.** 

Scipio’s answer was, it was no wonder there 
w^ a pestilence, for his colleague L. Mum- 
mius, who celebrated the lustrum, had re- 
stored Asellus to his rank. Scipio and Asel- 
lus must have often been opposed, for Gel- 
lius quotes a passage from ^ipio's fifth ora- 
tion aminst him. It was after the censor- 
ship of Scipio that Asellus, when tribune of 
the plebs, prosecuted Scipio, but the charge 
is not stated ; all we ^ow about it is that 
Scipio, contrary to the practice of persons 
who were under an accusation, shaved his 
beard as was his wont, and went about in his 
usual dress. (Meyer, Oratorum Momanoriim 
Fragmenta, p. 184, where the expression 
** agas asellum ** is explained better than in 
the usual way ; Clinton, Fast Jfellen. iii. 
450.) G. L. 

ASE'NSIO Y MEJORAT)A, DON 
FRANCISCO, a Spanish letter and figure 
engraver, who was chiefly employed in the 
royal library of Madrid. He was a native 
of Fuente la Encina in Old Castile, and died 
at Madrid, in 1794. He engraved letters 
with extreme neatness, of any age or lan- 
guage. 

A portrait painter of the name of Asensio 
distin^ished mmself at Saragossa about tiie 
end of the seventeenth century. (Ceaa Ber- 
mudez, Dicciomrio Historico^ Ac.) R. N. W. 

ASFANDIYA'R, one of most distin- 
guished heroes recorded in Persian history, 
was the son of Gusht4sp (Darius Hys- 
taspes), and lived between the fifth and the 
siipth century before the commencement of 
Christian sera. He is said to have 
been the first convert to the religion of 
Zoroaster, who appeared in the reign of 
his fiither Gushtdsp, and his example was 
soon followed not only by the king, his 
ihtber, but by the whole Persian empire. 
Tliia change m religion led to a war '^ith Ar- 
jdsp, king of INirdn. In the first etigagement, 
Asrandiyar, who commanded the Persian 
anny, completely ^defeated the Tartars, hay- 
ing with his own hand dain the son of Ar- 
i^. A shmrt time after this battle Asfan- ; 
diydr was aocmed'^of rebellion against his ; 
fiither, and placed in confinement by tiie i 
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intrigues of a court party who were his 
enemies. When the news of his cofifine- 
ment reached Turdn, Aijdsp was encouraged 
once more to invade the Persian empire. 
He assembled a large army, with which he 
overran the province of ^ordsdn. The 
city of Balkh was taken and plundered, and 
all tile priests and followers of Zoroaster 
were slaughtered without mercy. Gushtdsp, 
who had been taken by surpnse, assemble 
a large army to repel the invaders ; but after 
some partial success, he was utterly defeated, 
and his daughter was carried captive to Tar- 
tary. Reduced to such distress, he had no 
remedy but to implore the aid of his brave 
and injured son. Asfimdiydr was easily 
induced to come forward to the defence of 
his country and the religion which he had 
adopted with all the zeal of unconquerable 
entiiuaiasm. His success was complete. He 
not only defeated the Turanians in the field, 
but pursued them to their own territories; 
and after a series of victories, in which bis 
clemency and generosity were no less c<m- 
spicuous than his valour and wisdom, he 
took possession of Ruwinda, the capital of 
Turan, and restored his sister to her father, 
with whom he sent at the same time the 
throne of Arj^, together with immense 
booty. The government of Turan was be- 
stowed upon a pious and trustworthy man, 
whose dynasty is said to have rulea there 
till the invasion of Alexander the Great. 
After the conquest of Turiln, Asfimdiyir is 
said to have subdued the regions of India, 
Arabia, and the West (meaning, probably, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece). These 
latter conquests are slightly passed over by 
Firdausi, but Sir John Malcolm mentions a 
Persian romance entitled the “Asfkndiydr 
Ndma,’’ wholly dedicated to the exploits of 
tii^ prince, in which there is a long mbulous 
aoeoimt of his Western expedition. At the 
time when Asfimdiydr was released from his 
imprisonment, his father Gushtdsp solemnly 
promised him to resign the crown in his 
fevour if he should succeed in rescuing his 
sister and subduing Aij4sp. When he had 
accomplished his task, and reduced every 
foreign enemy into subjection, he came before 
his fkther and claimed the promised reward; 
but Gushtdsp, unwilling to resign the sove- 
reign power, replied, ** i should feel ashamed 
to give you an unsettled kingdom, such as 
ntine is at present : Rustam mid Ms femily 
have ihfowD off their alleipsnce ; and if you 
should SQCceed in reducing t^em to obedience, 
and bring that cMef boond to our presence, 
you shall then receive the reward of your 
unequalled valour— the tbrereign^ a great 
and tranquil empire.** The prince under- 
took the desperate attempt, wMch proved 
fetal at once to his feme ai^ his existence. 
After munerous encounters with Rustam, 
who was “ the bravest of the brave, ^ Asfim- 
diydr was slain. While in the agonies of 
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death he addressed hie conqueror, and said, { 
** This is a just termination to the desperate 
and.8en8ele68 enter];)rise in which the schemes 
of my father have involved me.** Before he 
died he consigned his son Bdhman (after- 
wards Ardshfr, or Artaxerxes^ to the care of 
Bustam, and intreated that the hero would 
educate him as a warrior. The aged Gush- 
tisp too late saw the folly of his plans: he 
long mourned over the loss of his j^lant 
son, and before his death he sent for his 
mndson Bdhman, and appointed him his 
heir and successor. (Malcolm, History cf 
Persia f Atkinsoq, Abridged Translation ^ 
tdhe Shdhndmeh,) D. F. 

ASFELD, ALEXIS BIDAL, Baron D*, 
was the eldest of four brothers, three of 
whom, Alexis, the subject of this article, 
Benoit, and Claude-Frangois, attained a 
high rank in the French army, while another, 
who is commonly called the Abbd de la Vieu- 
ville, who wrote some treatises on reli^ous 
subjects, enjoyed general esteem as a ^ous, 
learned, and virtuous clergym^tn. Their 
fother, a German commoner, was employed 
by queen Christina of Sweden in different 
state affairs, in which he distinguished him- 
self so much that the queen rai^ him to the 
rank of a Swedish baron, and appointed him 
her minister at the court of king Louis XIV. 
of France. It seems that his four sons were 
all bom in France. The year of the birth of 
Alexis is not mentioned in tiie sources cited 
below; however, he was bora before 1658, 
his second brother, Benoit, being bora in that 
year. As early as 1672 Alexis d’Asfeld en- 
tered the French army as a volunteer, was 
(U'esent at the siege of Maastricht in 1673, 
mid in the same year was appointed captain 
in the regiment of dragoons of the queen of 
France. In the following year war broke 
out between France and the German empire, 
and Asfeld distin^ished himself in the battles 
of Sinzheim, Ensisheim, and Miihlhausen in 
1674, and at Turkheim, Altenheim, and 
Zabern in 1675. A majority in the king’s 
dragoons was his reward. In 1676 he served 
under the Marshal duke of Luxemburg and 
Marshal de Crdquy, and he showed both 
courage and abilities in the battle of Konigs- 
burg, and the siege of Freiburg-ixu-Breisgau, 
whiifo was taken by the French. In 1678 
he was created mestre-de-camp of a regiment 
of dragoons, which received foe name of As- 
feld. He was also entrusted with foe inspec- 
tion of foe dragoons stationed in Alsace, 
foree lushoprics of Metz, Toul, and Veraun, 
and foe adjohdngdistricts. He commanded 
foe cavalry during foe siege of Ltixembure 
in 1684, aind m 1^8^ appointed mar^ 
chalnde-oamp. The war.wifo Germany was 
terminated by foe peace of Nymegen in 1679, 
but Louis XIV., disremirding its conditions, 
encroached upon the German territories in 
foe midst of peace, till, his lawless proceed- 
ings led to a new war iii 1668, In which foe 
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empire was assisted by Great Britain and foe^ 
United States of foe Nefoeriaiids. Part of" 
foe German army, commanded by Frederick 
William, elector of Brandenburg, took foe 
field on foe Lower Rhine, on foe nontiers of 
Holland, and another part under foe com- 
mand of Charles duke of Lorraine was occu- 
pied on the Upper Rhine. The French being 
masters of Mainz and Bonn, foe duke of Lor- 
raine laid siege to Mainz, and foe elector of 
Brandenburg, with 28,000 men, invested 
Bonn, in order to effect a junction with their 
armies. Bonn, then an important fortress, 
was defended by Asfeld, who was attacked 
W foe elector in foe month of June, 1689. 
This siege was one of the most remarkable 
events of foe war. The elector was en* 
camped on the ri^ht bank of foe Rhine, op- 
posite Bonn, which on that side was de- 
lended by a broad river without a bridge, 
and by high and massive walls with round 
towers. The elector, however, flattered him- 
self that he would frighten the garrison by a 
bombardment, a plan which he adopted on 
foe advice of Coehora, who commanded his 
artilleiT, among which there was a battering 
train of one hundred pieces, including twenty- 
four mortars. Coehora began the bombard- 
ment wifo a general discharge of all his 
pieces, and continued firing without interrup- 
tion. In a few hours foe walls and towers 
along tlie Rhine were levelled to foe »oimd; 
foe ifoella set fire to foe buildings, ana in two 
days foe whole town was destroyed except a 
few houses and one church. The bombard- 
ment ceased, and foe elector expected to see 
a white flag hoisted on the ruins. . "But he 
was deceived : Asfeld bad given orders that 
foe women, children, and old men should 
leave the town, and he quietly waited till foe 
besiegers should have exhausted their pow- 
der. Disappointed by this fruitless attack, 
foe elector led foe greater part of his troops 
on foe left bank of foe Rhine, and changed 
foe siege into a blockade, hoping to starve 
foe garriflon, Asfeld, however, made fre- 
quent sallies, his troops surprised foe neigh- 
curing villages and towns, and as they al- 
ways returned wifo provisions there was no 
want in foe fortress. The blockade lasted 
for two months, till foe duke of Lorraine 
had taken Mainz by assault, and wproached 
wifo his army to join foe elector or Branden- 
burg. 

A regular siege on foe land side was foe 
consequence of &ir junction, and they s^n 
succeeded in opening a breach, by which 
twenty-eight men could enter abreast. A 
general storm was ordered, but Asfeld de-. 
fended foe ruins so vigorously, that foe 
stormers, after having lost 2000 men in foe 
ditches, were compelled to desist from the 
attempt. Asfeld, however, offered to c^ito^ 
late on condition of not being made prisoner 
of war, but this being sefiisea by foe elector, 
he continued to diemd himself, alfoough. 
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thi^re vas then sudi a want of proTisions 
that bot^. the gitrrisoii and the few inhabit- 
ant^ who were left, fed on horseflesh, and at 
last on eats and dogs. In the moutli of 
October the elector ordered another storm, 
and during the affair Asfeld was mortally 
wounded by a musket shot. A capitulation 
was now agreed on, and on the 1.5th of Oc- 
tober the garrison left the town which they 
had so nobly defended. From 9000 they 
were r^nced to 900, emaciated by hunger 
and fktigue, and covered with wounds ; at 
their head was Asfeld, carried by his men on 
a litter. He was treated by his enemies with 
great kindness and resnect. He requested to 
be carried to Aix-la-Cnapelle, where he died 
a few days after his arrival, towards the eud 
of October, 1 689. An interesting description 
of the siege of Bonn is given in Hundeshagen, 
“ ]|^un und seine Um^bunffen,” a book 
which contains a great &al of good histori- 
cal and other information. (Pinard, Chro- 
nologie Hiatorique Militaire, vol. vi. pp. 472, 
473 j le Marquis de Quincv, Histoire Mi- 
liUtire du Ji^e de Louis le Grand, vol. ii. 
pp. 210, &c.) . ^ W. P. 

ASFELD, BENOIT BIDAL, Baron D’, 
the youn^r brother of Alexis, was bom in 
16^8. He entered the French army, and 
distinguished himself as colonel and com- 
mander of a regiment of dragoons, under his 
cld$i;^^tlier, mron Alexis d’ Asfeld, during 
the sijtlpj^f Bonn by the duke, of Lorraine 
and the elector of Brandenburg in 1689. 
^ntil the death of Alexis d' Asfeld in the same 
year^ Benoit was known as Chevalier d' As- 
feld, but on that event he succeeded to the 
title of baron. Benoit d’Asfeld fought with 
great distinction in the battles of Fleurus in 
1690, of Steenkerkc in 1692, of Neerwinden 
in 1693, and at the sieges of Mous in 1691, 
of Namur in 1692, of Charleroi in 1693, and 
during the bombardment of Brussels in 1695. 
He was considered a very able, bold, and 
active officer of cavalry, and he was ap- 
pointed marechal-de-camp in 1696. During 
the war in Italy he be^me conspicuous as 
commander of the French cavalry in the 
battles of Chiari in 1701, and of Luzzara in 
1702^ ' us well as at the siege and capture of 
Oua^la in the same year. In the following 
year, 170^ he served on the Rhine, and took 
ft ktelPQftt pfti^ the sieges of Breisach and 
Esagitti, and in the battle of Speier in 1703. 
Hll«health beShg bad in consequence of his 
tittmerous wouim he quitted the service 
soon after that ba^, ana died on the 29th of 
Apxil, 1716, (Piniurd, Chmohgie Hiato- 
rique Militaire^ Tol. vi. p. 516.) W. P. 

ASFBLD, CLAUDE FRANCOIS BI- 
DAL, Minora D\ the voungek brother 
of Alexis, was im the 2nd of July, 
lfl67. In 1688 he entered the French army 
ns a lieutenant: and Atom 1684 he served as 


He was in Bonn during the memorable si^ 
of that town in 1689. His eonduct during 
that long siege was so pnuseworthy, that after 
having msen exchangea for a German prisoner 
of war of his own rank,, he was appointed 
mestre-de-camp and commander of the rem« 
ment of dragoons of his-brother Benoit,^ who 
received another regiment. He was then only 
twenty-two years old. Having received ordejns 
to serve in Flanders under the Marshal mar- 
quis de Boufflers, and afterwards under the 
Marshal duke de Luxemburg, he took a dis- 
tinguished part in the following sieges i Ko- 
kuin, in 1690; Mons, in 1691; Namur^ in 
1692 ; Huy, in 1693; and Charleroi, in 1694. 
In 1695, when Namur was invested by Wil- 
liam III. king of England, Asfeld defended 
the town with the greatest courage, till it was 
rendered untenable by the king’s cannon in the 
month of Au^t. Asfeld then retired into the 
citadel, and defended it for a month with such 
obstinacy, that he obtained an honourable 
capitulation. 

Besides these sieges, Asfeld had a command 
in several battles : at Steenkerke in 1 692 ; at 
Arteville in the same year, where he disarmed 
a German general and made him prisoner; 
and at Neerwinden, where he had his collar 
bone broken by a small shot. During the 
campaign in Holland in 1701, he got posses- 
sion of the citadel of Lfe^, beat the Dutch 
troops imder the walls of Nymegen and at 
Ekeren, and was created a mar^chal-de-camp 
in 1702. In the following year he went to 
the French army in Germany, and he decided 
the battle of Speier in favour of the French, 
by the prompt activity with which he led his 
horse to a charge on the German troops, at a 
moment when uie French lines were broken 
by a desperate attack of the Hessian menu- 
diers. He also took part in the siege of Lan- 
dau, which was compelled to capitulate. In 
the monfli of December of the same year, 
1703, he obtained a command in Spain ; and 
in that country he earned the fltle of the best 
pupil ofYauban, by forming the siege of, 
and taking, a great number of fortresses in a 
very short time. In the space of one oam^ 
paign (1704) he effected the surrender of 
Salvaterra, Segura, Idanha Nova, Castel- 
branoo, Montalvan, and several other places : 
in consequence of which the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general was conferred upon him by; ' 
Louis XIV. of France. Phihi|, duke oi 
Anjou, the pretender to the Spanirii throne^ 
gave him the most striking proofe of his 
esteem and gralitode. In 1705 Asfeld led 
the rear of the combined F^ch and Smisb^ 
armies, commanded by Marriial de Te^ 
who, being hard pressed by the English, ■ 
Austrians, and sudi of the^Spmish tro^ as 
were partisans of • the Archduke Charles, 
wotdd not have effected the 'passage of the ^ 
river Evora but for the obstinate resistance . 
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of his lieutenant, Asfltid. In 1706 Asfeld ^ 
received at Balbastro the deputies of mm 
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tiiAa th1*ee httiidred towns and villaaes, the 
inhabitants of which acknowledged tne duke 
of Anjoa as kinff of ^in. He forced the 
passage of the mer Cinca^ which was con- 
sidered to be a hopeless undertaking, and he 
entered Ihe kingdom of Aragon for the pur- 
pose of bringing it under the duke of Anjou ; 
hut he was soon afterwards driven out by the 
Engli^. Cartagena was taken by Asfeld in 
1706. In the battle of Almanza, on the 2Sth 
of April, 1707, he not only saved the French 
army^ commanded by the duke of Berwick, 
from destruction, but restored the battle, and 
the French won the day. Asfeld, who com- 
manded the French cavalry, con^lled five 
battalions of English, as many Dutch, and 
three Portuguese, to lay down their arms. In 
1709 he took Alicante, after a gallant de- 
fence by the English, and got possession of 
the whole kingdom of Valencia. As a re- 
ward for this brilliant conquest the duke of 
Anjou, in his assumed quality of king of 
Spain, appointed him governor of Valencia, 
and allowed him to add to his coat of arms 
the arms of the kingdom of Valencia— an 
honour which excited great jealousy among 
the Spanish grandees. He was also created 
a Spanish marquis. Asfeld left Spain in 
1710 ; and after having held some commands 
in France and Italy, served in Germ^y 
under Marshal Villars. He took Spcier, 
Worms, Kaiserslautern, and Landau, in 
1713. He laid siege to Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
together with Vauban, where he was defeated 
by the Austrians ; but afterwards he succeeded 
in taking that strong fortress, of which he 
was appointed governor. In the following 
year (1714) he returned to Spain, and assisted 
Berwick in taking Barcelona, which capitu- 
lated after a siege of eleven months and sixty- 
one days after the opening of the trenches. 
Asfeld’s reputation was so firmly established 
tliat he was entrusted, in 1715, with an expe- 
dition against the kingdom of Majorca, or 
the Bal^ares, the only province of Spain that 
refbsed to recognise me duke of Anjou as king 
of Spain. Majorca and the other islands, except 
Minorca, which had been ceded to the Eng- 
lish by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, were 
taken in a short campaign. For this service 
Philip V. conferred upon Asfeld the dimity 
of a Imight of the Golden Fleece, as an here- 
ditary honour, and, in case he should not 
leave any children, for the descendants of 
his brothers. The king of Franco also 
rewarded him by creamig him a mar- 
quis, and appointing him a member of the 
royal ndlitary council, as well as director- 
general of fisrafications. In the war which 
broke out, in 1718, between Spain and the 
powers of the quadruple-alliance, France, 
Great Britain, Austria, and the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, Asfeld, as lieu- 
tenant of the duke of Berwick, was at the 
head a considerable force, with which he 
invudad Spain in 1719; he took St.Sehea« 
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tian by assault, twenty-four hours after ll^p 
had appeared before the place. These fhets, 
which are drawn fi-om the authentic soulOe 
cited below, the statements in whidi are 
derived from the archives of the ministry of 
war in Paris, contradict the general opinion 
that Asfeld reftised to serve against his bene- 
factor, King Philip V. of Spain, unless this 
be so understood that he would not fight 
a^inst any Spanish army commanded by 
King Philip in person. However, it was not 
venr likely that Philip would have put him- 
self at the head of his own army. During 
the following years Asfeld continued to dis- 
charge the duties of the offices to which he 
was appointed after the conquest of Majorca. 
France, Spain, and Sardinia having declared 
war a^nst Austria in 1733, Asfrld com- 
manded the French army in Italy, first alone, 
and afterwards under Mar^l Villars. In 
the first campai^ he took the fortresses of 
Gerra d’Adda, rizzighitone, and the citadel 
of Milan ; and in the following he took, in 
the space of one month (January, 1734), 
Lecco, Fuentes, Trezzo, Saravalla, Novaro, 
Arrona, and Tortona. In April he was or- 
dered to Germany, and again served under 
his old friend the duke of Berwick. He 
effected the passage of the Rhine near Mann- 
heim, with thirty-two battalions and forty 
squadi'ons. In conseqnettoe of this Princi^^ 
Eugene of Savoy, the German commiBder^'^ 
in-chief, was oblij^d to divide his ano^h^ ' 
two separate bodies, which led to tne sie^ ^ 
and capture of Philipsburg and Worms by * 
the French. On this occasion Louis %V. 
created Asfeld a marshal of France ; an^ as 
the duke of Berwick was killed in June, 1 734, 
Asfeld was appointed to succeed him as com- 
mander-in-chief of the French army in Ger- 
many. He maintained the field with advan- 
tage against Prince Eugene, till the peace of 
Vienna (1 735 — 38) put an end to hostilities^ 
Asfeld retired to Strassburg, of which he had 
been appointed governor after the death of 
the duke of Berwick, its former governor. He 
died there on the 1 7 th of March, 1 743, with the 
reputation of having as much skill in taking ' 
fortresses as Vauban had in building them. 
(Pinard, Chronoloyie Historique Miliktire, 
vol. iii. p. 260. &c.) W. P. 

ASGILL, SIR CHARLES, the first ba- 
ronet of that name, rose by his industry and 
integrity ftrom the office of ou^om* collect- 
ing-clerk to a banking-house hn Ixanbard- 
street, to the possession of considerable wealth, 
and to the highest dvic dignities. He became 
a partner the firm by whom he was em- 
ployed: was elected alderman in 1749; and 
sheriff in 1752, in which year he was also 
knighted. Some accounts, among othen that 
of the ** Gentleman's Magaaine," give the date 
1756 for these honours ; bat previoiu noticM 
in that work show that he was knitted be* 
fore that year. In 1759^lie was elected lord-^ 
mayor of the city of London, sod in 1761 waa- 
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mad^ a baroneft He his aldennan’s 

gown in 1777, and died ^tember 15, 1788, 
leaying a large property to his only son, the 
subject of the next article. {GentleniaiCa 
Magazine^ Iviii. 841; Burke, Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies, p. 14.) J. T. S. 

ASGILL, SIR CHARLES, the son and 
successor of the first Sir Charles Asgill, was 
bom about the year 1763, and entered the 
British army early in 1778, as ensign in the 
1st Foot Guards. About three years after- 
wards he obtained a lieutenancy, with the 
rank of captain, in the same regiment; and 
in the same year, 1781, he went to America, 
to Join the army under the command of the 
Marquis Cornwallis. Having served for 
some months with credit, Asgill was taken 
prisoner with the army on the capitulation of 
York Town, in Virginia, in the month of Oc- 
tober. Some months after this afiair, a party 
of American royalists took the law into their 
own hands, and hanged, on the 12th of April, 
1782, a captain of Washington’s army, named 
Huddy, who had fiiUen into their power. 
This act was avowedly done by way of reta- 
liation for the murder of one Philip White, 
of the royalist party, who had been taken by 
a party of the Jersey people on the 30th of 
March, and afterwa^ killed in attempting 
to make his escape. Washington demanded 
that Captain Lippencot, the leader of the 


that, consideiing the course taken by the Bri- 
tish commanders in disavowing and censoring 
the execution of Huddy, and ** the irrespon- 
sible nature of Lipj^cot’s conduct,” he was 
inclined to release Asgill, and was dissatisfied 
at the delay of Congress in coming to a dem- 
sion on the subject. At length, however, in- 
telligence of the circumstance having reached 
England, Asgill’s mother made a pathetic 
appeal to the Imnch government to interfere 
on his behalf, in consequence q£ which the 
French king and queen pleaded tor his par- 
don through the C^te de Vergennes, who 
was then prime minister. The count wrote 
to Washin^n, urginj$ that, though Asgill 
was Washington's pritoner, he was one of 
those whom the arms of the French king 
had contributed to bring into his power. 
The matter was referred to Congress, and in 
November, 1782, they resolved to set Asgill 
at liberty. On his release Asgill returned 
to England on parole ; and he imortly after- 
wards visited Paris to make his acknowledg- 
ments to Marie Antoinette for the interces- * 
non which saved his life. 

In 1788 Asgill succeeded his father in his 
baronetcy, and soon afterwards he became 
equerry to the Duke of York. In 1790 he 
was promoted to a company in the Guards, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Towards 
the latter end of 1793 he was ordered to the 


oarty by whom Captain Huddy had been 
hanged, should be given up by the English 


hanged, should be mven up by the English 
general, Sir Henry Clinton ; but this was re- 
tosed, although Clinton disavowed the act as 
having been done without authority, repro- 
bated it with severity, and referred the matter 
to an English court-martial, by which Lijp- 
pencot was acquitted, on the ground that the 
guilt of the transaction lay cmefly upon the 
Board of the Associated lioyalists in New 
York. On the refusal of the English to give 
-Wp Lippencot, Washington wrote to Brigadier 
Hazen to designate by lot, for the purpose of 
retaliation, a British captain, or, if there 
should be none, a lieutenant, from the uncon- 
ditional prisoners then in tiie hands of the 
Americs^ ; but instead of doing so, Hazen 
sent Capteln Asgill, who was then only about 
nineteen years old, to Philadelphia for the 
purpose ; that officer being, inde^, designated 
by lot, but not beu^ an unconditional prisoner. 
On liming this, W^ashington wrote again to 
Hazen, expressing his concern that Asgill 
had been chosen, notwithstanding the met 
that there were then two unconditional pri- 
soners in his possession, and suggesting that 
Lieutenant Tmner, or some other officer 
under similar circumstances, should be sub- 
stituted for himt but this was not done; and 
why, Gordon expresses himself unable to say. 
Acc^ing to thie: narratives of Gordon and 
Sparks, Washington treated Asgill with much 
kindness, mid allowed him considerable li- 
berty on parole duiSc^ hia detention, which 
lasted several moptiis ; and Sparks even says 
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Continent, where he served under the Duke 
of York during the campaign in F^ders, 
and the disastrous retreat in the winter of 
1794, after which he returned to England. 
In February, 1 795, he was raised to the rank 
of colonel ; and he commanded a battalion of 
the Guards in that year at Warley Camp. 
Two years later he became brigadier-general 
on the staff in Ireland; and on the 1st day of 
1798 he was made major-general. During 
the rebellion in that year he took a very 
active and distinguished part; and in 1800 
he was made colonel of the 46th ^foot, and 
placed in command of the garrison of Dub- 
lin ; and occasionally also of the Camps of 
Instruction which were formed on the Cur- 
ragh. He continued on the staff until the 
year 1812, receiving in the meantime several 
further promotions; and in 1814 he was 
raised to the rank of general. Asgill mar- 
ried about the time of succeeding to his 
title ; but as he left no issue, the baronetcy 
became extinct at his death in 1823. 
tleman*8 Magazine^ vol. xciii. part ii. W* 
274, 275 ; Gordon, History of the Bite, Jrro- 
gross, and Establishment ^ the Independence 
of the United States qf America, iv. 248, 249, 
284 — 291 ; Sparks, J^fe <f Geo^e Wasking” 
ton (London edition, 1839), i. 378, 379; 
Annual Register, vot xxvi. pp. 241 — 244 of 
the “Chronicle.”) J.T.S. 

ASGILL, JOHN, a political and miscel- 
laneous writer, living at the dose of the 
seventeenth and oonunencement of the ei^- 
tmdh centuries, was brought up to the hiw,. 
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atid biscame a member of the socie^ of Lin- 
colu't Ian, where he recommended himself 
hy his talents to the notice of Mr. Eyre, an 
eminent lawyer, and afterwards one of the 
jui^s of the Court of King’s Bench, who 
assisted him in his studies. Asgill attained 
some eminence in his profession early^in the 
reign of William III., when he began to dis- 
{day his hnmour and talent as a writer of 
i^phlets. Among the earliest works pub- 
lish^ by him were, 1, a praphlet entitled 
“ Several Assertions proved, in order lo create 
another Species of Money than Gold or Sil- 
ver," published ip 169^6, which proposes to 
omploy securities on lands as a new circu- 
lating medium; and, 2. **An Essay on a 
Bemstry for Titles of Lands,” which is said 
to have appeared first in 1688. A second 
edition was published in 1701, and the pam- 
phlet was also reprinted in the second volume 
of the “ Collection of State Tracts published 
during the Keign of King William III.,” 
p. 693. Though written in a humorous 
style, the “ BioCTaphia Britannica” observes 
that this pamphlet ** must be allowed to be 
as sensible a piece as was perhaps ever writ- 
ten on that important subject.” Among 
other arguments in favour of his scheme, he 
appears to consider that it would be beneficial 
by “reducing the practice of the law,” at 
any rate so & as the less honourable class 
of practitioners are concerned. The same 
volume of the “ Collection of State Tracts” 
contains, at p. 704, an answer to certain ob- 
jections brought agamst the proposed remstry, 
which appears, by its style, to be by iUgill, 
though it does not bear his name. 

An Act of Parliament being passed in the 
year 1699 for the resumption of forfeited 
estates in Ireland, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to settle claims, and as Asgill had 
become embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and had also bpcome involved in difficulties 
as the executor of his eccentric friend Dr. 
Barebone, the builder of the new square in 
Lincoln’s Inn, he determined to go to Ireland, 
where his merit and the favour of the com- 
missioners procured him very extensive and 
lucrative practice, the whole country being 
engaj^ in law-suits, in the most important 
of which he was retained. He thus acquired 
a considerable fortune, with which he pur- 
chased a large estate in Ireland, and thereby 
acquired-so much influence, that he obtained 
a seat in the Irish parliament for the borough 
o£ Emuscorthy . Prior to this time, however, 
he had published— 3. “ An Argument prov- 
ina according to the Ckivenant of Eter- 
nu Lifie revealed m the Scriptures, Man may 
be translated fix>m humce into that Eternal 
Life without pasriag through Death, although 
the humane Nature of Christ him^lf could 
not thus be translated till he had pass^ 
through death a pamihlet which, mm its 
singular style, and the wildness of the au- 
thor’s ide^ occasioned an extraordinaiy 
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senwtion. The “ Bio^phia Britannica*" 
which founds most of us statements upon a 
MS. memoir of Asgill by an intimate mend, 
states that this strange treatise was published 
before he went to Ireland, though it appears 
to have been printed for the first time in 1 700 ; 
and in that work it is styled “ a treatise so 
amazing as to its matter, and dressed out in 
such an unusual manner, that in all proba- 
bility it will be ever read, though never be- 
lieved.” Dr. Kippis, however, in a note in 
his edition of the “ Biographia Britanni^” 
says that it had already fallen into oblivion, 
and^ he characterizes it as an absurd and fan- 
tastical performance, in no way worthy of 
notice, except as showing how fiir a man 
may be led by enthusiasm. Notwithstand- 
ing his repeated and solemn assurances of 
his belief m and respect for the Scriptures, 
the prevalent opinion occasioned by the 
appearance of this book was that he was an 
atheist, and it was alluded to by Dr. Sache- 
verell as one of the blasphemous writings 
which induced him to consider the church 
in danger. This publication also called forth 
a {pamphlet from De Foe, entitled ** An En- 
quiry mto the Case of Mr. Asgill’s General 
Translation, showing that ’tis not a nearer 
way to Heaven than the Grave.” The cla- 
mour raised against the work was so great, 
that before Asgill could reach Dublin to 
take his seat, the Irish House of Commons 
had ordered it to be burnt as a blasphemous 
libel, and, after he had sat feur days, they 
expelled him on account of it. This expul- 
sion took place on the 1 1th of October, 1 703, 
and about the same time Asgill became in- 
volved in several law-suits, especially with 
the family of Nicholas Brown, jE^., who, in 
consequence of having received the title from 
James II., was usuallv called Xiord Ken- 
mare, and whose daugnter he had married. 
His afi^rs in Ireland becoming thus emhtffi- 
rassed, he returned to England, where, in 
1705, he was elected member of parliament 
for the borough of Bramber in Sussex, at 
which place be had obtained considerable 
Interest as executor to Dr. Barehone. He 
sat in parliament until, in 1707i^during an 
interval of privilege, he was arrested for 
debt, and committm to the Fleet. At the 
re-assembling of parliament he wrote to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and on 
the receipt of his letter a committee was ap- 
pointed to search for precedents as to the 
course to be taken for his release, and in 
consequence of a long and curious report 
presented by them on the 16 th of December, 
the sergeant-at-arms was sent with the mace 
to deliver him from custody. Previous to 
this, on the 26th of November, his obnoxious 
treatise had been brought before the House, 
and a committee had been appointed to re- 
port upon it ; and in consequence of their 
report, notwithstanding a spirited defence 
made by Asgill on resuming ms plaes in the 
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House, it was candemned to be burnt by tbe 
common hangman, as profane and blasphe- 
mouB, and he was expelled from tlie House, 
on the I8th of December, 1707. There ap- 
pei^ however, to be considerable reason for 
believing that his pecuniary embarrassments 
were the real cause of his expulsion, and that 
his book was merely brought forward as a 
convenient handle against him. After this 
event Asgill’s affairs grew desperate, and he 
was compelled to remove to the Mint, after 
which he became a prisoner successively in 
the King's Bench and the Fleet, within the 
rules of one or other of which prisons he 
resided until his death, in November, 1738, 
at the age of more than eigh^, according to 
the memoir quoted in the " Biographia Bri- 
tannic^** which agrees also with the date of 
birth mven above, which may, however, have 
been deduced from it, or about a hundr^, ac- 
cording to a MS. note in Sir W. Musgrave’s 
** Biographical Adversaria.** During this 
time he transacted professional business, and 
alro published a great number of pamphlets, 
chieny of a political character. Prom a note 
in Nichols's “ Library Anecdotes,*’ vol. iv. 
p. 88, it appears that he was noticed, in re- 
ference to his celebrated treatise, as “ Mr. 
Asgill, a lawyer going to heaven by fire,** 
among the authors of weekly papers and 
pamphlets enumerated in the second number 
of the Monitor,** a newspaper commenced 
in 1714. 

Of the numerous pamphlets upon various 
political and theological subjects published 
by Asgill, many were of merely temporary 
interest. He was a warm supporter of the 
Protestant succession, and wrote many pam- 
phlets upon that subject, several of which 
were repeatedly reprinted. Among these 
are the following, of which there are copies 
in the British Museum : — 4. “ Mr. Asgill de 
Jure Divino,** the second title-page of which 
explains the object of the pamphlet in the 
following words : “ The assertion is, that 
the title of the House of Hanover to the suc- 
cession of the British monarchy (on failure 
of issue of her present Majesty) is a title 
hereditary, and of divine institution,** 8vo., 
1710. 5. “Mr. Asgill’s Apology for . an 

Omission in his late Publication,” 8vo. 1713, 
which contains abstracts of all the Acts of 
Parliament passed for securing the Protest- 
ant succession. 6. “ The Pretender’s Declar 
ration abstracted from two Anonymous Pam- 
phlets ; the one entitled * Jus Sacrum,’ the 
other * Memoirs of the Chevalier de St. 
George,* with some Memoirs of two other 
Chevmiers St George in the Reign of Henry 
Vll.** The first edition of fiiis pamphlet 
appeared in 1713, and a second is dated 1715; 
but there is also a copy in the British Mu- 
seum, dated 1714, whiw differs in no respect 
from the firca, excepting that the title is 
“ The History of the Tnree Pretenders to 
tile Crown of Ihigland: with some Remarks 
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upon the now revived Assertion of Heredi^ 
tary Right.” It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that the two earlier Chevaliers St. George 
referred to are I^ambert Simnel and Perkin 
Warbeck. 7. “ The Succession of the House 
of Hanover vindicated against the Pi’etend* 
er*s second Declaration, in folio, entitled 
* The Hereditary Right of the Crown of 
England asserted, &c.*** 8vo. 1714. This 
was published in answer to a celebrated book 
by Mr. Bedford, and was, according to the 
“ Biographia Britaiinica,” the best answer 
Bedford ever had. 8. “The Pretender’s 
Declaration Englished by Mr. Asgill ; with 
a Postscript before it, in relation to Dr. Les- 
ley’s Letter sent after it,” 8vo. 1 716. 9. “ The 
Pretender’s Declaration transposed,” 8vo., 

1716. Asgill also wrote some ^mphlets on 
the public funds, and among his more mis- 
cellaneous pieces may be mentioned — 10. 
“ Mr. As^ll’s Defence on his Expulsion 
from the Ilouse of Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in 1707,” 8vo., 1712. 11. “An Essay 
for the Press,” 1712 ; a p^phlet denouncing 
a proposed scheme for licensing and taxing 
the press. 12. “A Question upon Divorce,” 

1717. 13. “A Short Essay on the Nature 

of the Ki^dom of God within us,” 1718. 
14. “ The Computation of Advantages saved 
to the Publick by the South Sea Scheme, as 
published in the ‘ Moderator* of Wednesday, 
the 26th of April, 1721, detected to be fal- 
lacious; with a Postscript,” 8vo. 1721. I.*). 

“ The Metamorphosis of Man by the Death 
and Resurrection of Christ from the Dead,” 
Part i. 8vo. 1727. 16. “ Asgill upon Wool- 
ston ; being an Abstract of Mr. Woolston’s 
Six Discourses against the Miracles of Christ 
(be they more or less), and a Ridicule thereof ; 
with a Postscript and a Post-Postscript,” 
8vo. 1730. ( Kippis, Biographia Britanmca ; 
Journals of the Irish House of Commons for 
SeptemW and October, 1703; Journals of 
the {British) House of Commons for Novem- 
ber and December, 1707 ; Catalogue of 
Printed Boohs in the Library (f the British 
Museumy 1841.) J. T. S. 

ASH, EDWARD, a London physician of 
eminence, who died in April, 1829, deserves 
to be remembered for a aiscovery which he 
made at the dawn of our knowledge of gal- 
vanism, before^ the invention of the voltaic 
pile, and at a time when the g^vanic infiu- 
ence was generally considemfed aS' existing 
only in the living organs of animals. His 
discovery was this: — That if two .finely* 
polished plates of homogeneous zinc be moist- 
ened and laid tog^er, little efiect foUows; 
but if zinc and silver be tried in the same 
way, the whole surface of the silver becomes 
covered with oxydated zinCj, He found also 
that lead and quicksilver act as powerfiilly 
upon each other, and likewise iron and cop- 
per. These facts were communicated in a 
letter to M. Humboldt, by whom they^were . 
published in 1797, together with fhrtner oh^ 
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BeirTatit>h8 of his own. (Ueber die ^eize 
JFhsetJ) Dr. Ash thus lea the way m the 
discoi^ry of the chemical changes that ensue 
when unequally oxydable metals are moist- 
ened end brought into contact. By subse- 
Quent inquirers it was shown that under 
uiese circumstances a current of electricity 
is d^eloped, and thence were derived the 
principles which have been embodied in the 
construction of the common galvanic battery. 
The first ^Ivanic apparatus was described 
by Volta, in the Milosophical Transac- 
tions^^ for the year 1800. 

Dr. E. Ash was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M.D. 
in 1796. He was not only well versed in 
science, but was a good scholar, and had a 
great range of literary acquirements and 
admirable conversational powers. He was 
concerned with some others in a literary 
paper called “The Speculator,” published in 
weekly numbers (8vo. 1790), and wrote in 
it some critical articles, and some transla- 
tions from the German drama, then almost 
unknown in England. The work did not 
proceed beyond one volume. 

Among his medical acquaintance Dr. E. 
Ash was much esteemed as a skilful phy- 
sician; but, as is frequently the fate with 
men of ^neral science, his professional 
abilities wre not appreciated so highly as 
they deserved to have been by the public. 
He was nephew of Dr. John Ash, whose life 
wpears below. (Paris, Life of Sir Hvmphi^ 
Juavu ; MS, communication,) G. E. P. 

ASH, REV. JOHN, LL.D., was bom 
about the year 1 724, in Dorsetshire, and in 
his early years was much attached to the 
study of mathematics, and also, according to 
the statements made in his funeral sermon, 
made a distinmiished figure in the periodicals 
of the day. Having become a member of a 
Baptist cnurch at Loughwood, in his native 
county, he was recommended by his non-con- 
formist friends to study for the ministrv, and 
with that view he removed to Bristol, and 
placed himself under the Rev. Bernard Foskett. 
In Gorton’s “ Biognmhical Dictionary, ” 
where Dr. Ash is styled an Anabaptist, he is 
said to have been at one time a coadjutor 
witli Dr. Caleb Evans in the management of 
an academy at Bristol for the education of 
iheoloncal students of his own persuasion ; 
but this is not mentioned in the fimeral ser- 
mon published after his death by Evans him- 
self, who was his intimate friend, and from 
which sermon most of the preceding particu- 
lars are derived. On the terminatiop of his 
studies, in 1751, he was ordained over a dis- 
senting congregation at Pershore in Worces- 
tershire, where he remained until his death, 
in his fifty-fifth year, in April, 1779. He re- 
ceived his degree of LL.D. in 1 7 74,but whence 
we are not informed. Ash wrote— 1. “ The 
easieft' Introduction to Dr. Lowi&*s English 
Grammar/’ Which was first published in 
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1766, but several times reprinted, the later 
editions bearing the title of “ Grammatical 
Institutes.^’ 2. “ A New and Complete Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” in two 
very closely prints octavo volumes, pub- 
lished in 1775. The mm of this dictionary 
is to introduce every word ; to preserve the 
different modes of writing; to distingtueh, 
when necessary, the sounds of the letters; 
and to give authorities tor and illustrations 
of the use of obsolete or uncommon words, 
and of words which are used under different 
constructions. The work, which has an ex- 
tensive supplement at the end of the second 
volume, is prefaced by “ Grammatical Dis- 
sertations ; or, a Comprehensive Grammar of 
the English Tongue ; ” and it contains many 
obsolete words, and such provinciid or cant 
words as had then come into genertd use : in 
fact, the author omits no word. Ash must 
have been a very Ignorant man, as appears 
from the derivation of “ Curmudgeon,” which 
Johnson received from an “unknown corre- 
spondent,” according to the entry in his dic- 
tionary. Ash, in his dictionary, says that it 
is derived from “ CoBur,” unknown, and “ Me- 
chant,” correspondent. This is a standing joke 
against Ash’s , dictionary ; but, unlike many 
olher jokes, it is true, though perhaps a man 
should see Ae word “ Curmudgeon” in Ash to 
be fully convinced of the reality of this strange 
blunder. 3. “ Sentiments on Education, col- 
lected from the best Writers, properly, me- 
thodized, and interspersed with occasional 
Observations;” two volumes, 12mo. 1777. He 
is said also to have published other works ; 
but the only one of which we find any specific 
mention is~4. “ The Dialogues of Eume- 
nes,” a work apparently intended for the 
improvement of the young, which is noticed 
by Evans as being written just before he 
died. (Evans, Tears <f Christian Friend^ 
ship, or Funeral Sermon for Rev, J, Ash; 
Gentleman* s Maqazine, xlix. 215 ; Chalmers, 
Biographical Dictionary ; Ash, Dictionary,) 

J. T. S. 

ASH, JOHN, a plwsician, who practised 
with great success at Birmingham for nearly 
forty years, and subsequently at London, 
where he died June 18, 1798. 

He was educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and took the degree of M.D. in 1754. 
His general acquirements were considerable, 
both in science and literature, and he enjoyed 
a high reputation for professional skill and 
acuteness. A curious mstance of his medical 
sagaci^ was exhibited in the treatment of 
his own disorder, when at an advanced a^ 
he became affected with depression of spirits 
and partial aberration of mind. He pre- 
scribe for himself the study of mathematics 
and botany, and resolutely laboured at these 
subjects until his mind was restored to its 
proper eouilibrium, and he was enabled to 
resume his professional avocations. 

The General Hospital at Birmingham was 
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founded chiefly thxoagh his influence and | 
exertions. His portn& by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds hangs in the board-room of that insti- ! 
tntion; it was engraved by Bartolozzi in ' 
1791. Kfe was a fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies, and of the London 
Collet of Physicians. His writings pe : — 

1. ** Obseryations on the Influenza in the 
year 1776 at Birmingham.** This is a short 
account of the epidemic, published (together 
with the reports of other physicians resident 
in'^diflerent parts of England) in the 6th vol. 
of ** Medical Observations and Inquiries by 
a Society of Physicians in London,** 1784. 

2. ** Experiments and Observations to inves- 

tigate by Chemical Analyus the Medicinal 
F^perties of the Mineral Waters of Spa and 
Aix-la-Chapelle in Oermany, and of the 
Waters and Boue near St. Amand in French 
Flanders,’* 8vo. London, 1788. This is a 
judicious endeavour to apply the improved 
knowledge of chemistry to the investigation 
of the Teal composition and medicinal powers 
of these waters. The author mentions that 
he had visited Spa and Aix in the previous 
year. 3. “ Oratio Anniversaria in Theatre 
Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensium 
ex Harveii instituto habita a.d. 1790,** 4to. 
Londini, 1791. One of the periodical orar 
tions delivered at the London College of 
Physicians, containing a panegyric of the 
distinguished persons by whom the College 
had b^n founded and supported. It is a 
clever and vigorous piece of Latin. ^ (MS, 
Communication ; Gentleman*a Magazine^ vol. 
Ixviii.) G. E. P. 

ASH, or ASHE, ST. GEORGE, D.D., 
was bom in the county of Roscommon, in 
Ireland, about the year 1658, and educated 
at Dublin, where he was elected Fellow of 
Trinity College in 1679, provost in 1692, and 
subsequently vice-chancellor of the university. 
During the troubles of the latter part of the 
reign of James II. he quitted Ireland, and en- 
ga^ himself in the service of Lord Paget, 
who was ambassador for William III. at the 
Court of Vienna ; and he remained with him as 
chaplain and secretaryuntil the downfldl of the 
cause of James II. in Ireland, when he return- 
ed thither. He was made bishop of Cloyne in 
1696, and was then called into the Irish privy 
council. In 1697 he was translated to the 
see of Clogher, and in 1 716 to that of Derry, 
which he held till his death, in February, 
1717-8. He was buried in Christ Church, 
Dublin, and he bequeathed all his mathe- 
matical books to the universi^ of Dublin. 
Bishop Ash was, according to John Dunton, 
a person of extraordinary parts, which he im- 
proved by hard study and travel. He was a 
member of the Philosophical Socie^ of 
Dublin, and in 1686 became a fellow of the 
Royal Society of. London. Ash published 
several sermons, and also contributed several 
papers to the << Philosophical Transactions.** 
Liks <^. both are given by Ware» and also in 
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Watt’s “ Bibliotheca Britannica,” each list 
containi^ some items not found in the other. 
(Ware, History and Antiquities tf Ireland^ 
i. 191, 296, 580, and History tite Writers of 
Ireland^ 27 1 ; Dunton, Life anaJErrorSf edition 
of 1818, ii.516 ; Thomson, Jftstory rfthe Jtoydl 
Society, Appendix, p. xxviii.) J. T. S. 

ASH, SIMEON. [Ashe, Simeon.] 

ASHBURNE, THOMAS DE, a native 
of the town of Ashboura, in Derbyshire, 
and a friar of the order of Saint Augustine. 
He enga^d in the controversy with we Lol- 
lards, and wrote a treatise against the ** Tri- 
alogus** of Wickliffe. Ower theological 
tracts are also attributed to him, but some, 
such as ** Extracts from St. Augustine,” &c., 
appear to be mere transcripts. Bishop 
Tanner describes a poem or poems on theo- 
logical subjects, written by Thomas de Ash- 
bume, as being preserved in the Cottonian 
Library; but it is doubtfhl if this Tho- 
mas were the same person, and the poems 
referred to have since been destroyed % the 
fire which consumed a great part of the Cotto- 
nian Collection. Ritson ascribes to the same 
Thomas de Ashbume, described as a Carme- 
lite of Northampton, an English poem, also 
in the Cottonian Collection, with the Latin 
title “ De Contemptu Mundi,” and the date 
1384 ; but in reality the volume is ^y a 
of Hampole*8 “ Pricke of Conscifttce.” ft 
is preceded by a short metrical tale of two 
leaves only, the authorship of which is un- 
certain. (Tanner, Bibliotheca BrUannico^ 
Hibemica, p. 52 ; Ritson, Bibliograpkia 
Poetica, p. 17 ; Notes by Sir F. Madden, in 
the volume referred to, Cottonian MSS., Ap- 
pendix, vii.) J. W. 

ASHBURNHAM, JOHN, was the eldest 
son of Sir John Ashbumham, of Ashbum- 
ham, in Sussex, where the fomily had long 
been settled. Sir John died in 1620, after 
having run through all his estates, leaving 
his widow and children in a state of destitu- 
tion, although, within two years of his death, 
they are said to have be^ ** all in a way 
ratW to help others than to need help them- 
selves.** John, who, at his father’s death, 
was seventeen years of age, appears to have 
gone to court in attendimee on the duke oi 
Buckingham, whose duchess was a Beau- 
mont, of the same family as Lady Ashbum- 
ham. In the year 1628, through Buckingw 
ham's influence, he was appoints groom of 
the bedchamber to King Charles & First, 
to whom he was already so fluniliarly known 
that he both spoke and wrote of him as ** Jaek 
Ashbumham.” In 1 640 he was elected mem- 
ber of parliament for Hastings, and for some 
time he was an active mem^ of the long 
parliament, and by his thorough support m 
the king, ^ve great oiffenoe to the majority 
of the house. In 1642 orders were given 
that he should be proceeded against for eon* 
tempt of the summons of the house ; on the 
5th of February, 1643, he was ** disabled^ 
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for being in the king^e quarters, and in Sep- 
tember ^the same year an order was issuM 
that his estate should be sequestered, which 
was carried into effect with so much rigour, 
that foe petition of his wife for an allowance 
sufficient to educate their children was re- 
jected. At fois time Ashbumham was act- 
ing as treasurer and paymaster of foe royal 
army. In 1644 he was one of the commis- 
moners for foe treaty of Uxbridge, and in 
1645 one of foe four commissioaers named 
by foe king to lay propositions for a peace 
before foe parliament. He was employed 
also in many other, missions of importance, 
and when the king determined to leave Ox- 
ford to join foe Scots army before Newark, 
April 27, 1646, Ashbumham was his only 
attendant, with foe exception of Dr. Hudson, 
whose local knowledge was indispensable for 
foe journey. He attended Charles to New- 
casUe, but was compelled soon after to make 
a precipitate escape, in consequence of foe 
parliament sending orders for his being ar- 
rested and carried to London. He fled to 
France, and joined the court of foe ^ueen ; 
but in 1647, when a favourable turn in the 
king's affidrs allowed him to do so, he resumed 
his attendance on his master. He had a 
principal share in foe contrivance and exe- 
cution of the king's escape from Hampton 
Court, N<^ember 11, 1647, and his surren- 
der to Colonel Hammond, Governor of foe 
Isle of Wight. The disastrous consequences 
of this measure led to much blame being 
thrown upon all who were concerned in it, 

1.— A 1 _i.i 1 1. 

posed to havesug^sted the surrender, lie 
was even susmcted of treache^, and a rewit 
was spread that he had received 40,0002. to 
deliver foe king into the hands of his ene- 
mies. Those who did not credit this report, 
which indeed foe whole tenor of his life be- 
lied, supposed that he had been deceived by 
Cromwell and Ireton, with whom he was in 
constant communication, as the king himself 
had been, during Charles's residence at Hamp- 
ton Court. Ashbumham was so stung by foe 
imputations on his honour, that in 1648 he 
printed “ A Letter to a Friend, concerning 
his deportment towards foe King at Hamp- 
ton Court and the Isle of Wight." In con- 
sequence, probably, of foe then state of affairs, 
he refrained from entering into particulars 
which might have endangered others, and 
(fluefly confined himself to a denial of foe 
imputations iq>on him. The publication had 
fomffire little effect. 

Ashbumham, who was confined by foe par- 
Uament in Windsor Castle until he was re- 
leased by an exdiange of prisoners, remained 
in England after the death of foe king, which 
led many royalists to give credence to the re- 
ports. against him. He had, however, obtained 
leave or Charles the Second to remain, as foe 
only method of preserving foe estates acquired 
,by his seocmd marriage with the dowager 
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Lady Poulett, which took place in 1649, and 
he received no favour frcan foe party in power. 
He was compelled to compound for his estate 
at foe unusimlly high rate of half its value ; 
was three times banished to Guernsey, and, 
in 1654, committed to the Tower, for trans- 
mitting money to foe king; and was kept 
imprisoned until foe death of Cromwell. At 
foe Restoration he became groom of foe 
bed-chamber to foe King Charles the Second, 
and received a mrant of Ampfoill and other 
parks in Bedfordshire for eighty years, not 
as a reward, but as a reimbursement of various 
sums expended by him in foe royal cause, in 
acknowledgment of which he held letters- 
patent from Charles foe First, dated at Ox- 
ford in 1646. His treatment at court seemed 
to show that foe kin^ did not participate in 
the suspicions entertamed by many of ms sub- 
jects. He remained a ffimiliar companion of 
Charles the Second’s, until his death, which 
took place in the year 1671, in his 68fo year. 
He had re-purchased the family estates which 
his father had dissipated, and which are still 
enjoyed by his descendants, now Earls of 
Afobumham: foe first peer of foe ffimily 
was his grandson, who was called to the 
upper house by William and Mary. 

Besides the ** Letter," published in 1648, 
Ashbumham wrote a long justificatory nar- 
rative, which was handed about among his 
friends, after foe Restoration, partly to coun- 
terbalance a similar pawr which had been 
drawn up and circulated by Sir .Tohn Berk- 
ley, the other attendant on the king in his 
flight from Hampton Court on whom sus- 
picion had been thrown, Berkley’s paper 
was printed before the close of foe seven- 
teenth century, but Ashbumham’s, after 
serving its temporary purpose, remained in 
MS. until foe year 1830, when it was pub- 
lished by the late Earl of Ashbumham. It 
is entitled " A Narrative, by John Ashbura- 
ham, of his Attendance on King Charles foe 
First, from Oxford to the Scot<m Army, and 
from Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight, 
never before printed. To which is prefixed 
a Vindication of his Character and. Ck>nduct 
from foe Misrepresentations of Lord Claren- 
don, by his lineal Descendant and present 
Representative.’’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo.) The 
Narrative and Vindication together are quite 
sufficient to clear Ashbumham’s char^ter 
from the stain which had rested u^n it^ in 
consequence of the doubtfUl manner in which 
Clarendon gave his opinion of his innocence. 
Though Qarendon d^lares tha^ if obliged 
to give his judgment, it must be in Ashburn- 
ham’s fkvour, foe tone of the passage in his 
history is such, that all succeeding writers, 
even when taking him for their sole autho- 
rity, have spoken in terms of condemiiathm 
of foe conduct of Ashbumham. 'The Vindi- 
cation, and foe documents by which it is ao^ 
companied, have set foe affair in* its true 
li^t: nor is it easy to acquit Chtf^on en- 
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tirely of nasrepres^tgtioii, yrli^rx somo of 
the passes ftw Ashburnham’e narratiTe 
are confronted with his irtatements as to the 
fhcts and opioions contained in it. With 
regard , to the question as to the pi^ to 
whom the greatest culpability belcmged, in 
the flight nnm Hampton Court, to settle 
which Ashbumham and Berkley were ex- 
pected to fight a duel after the Kestoration, 
It appears tolerably certain that the project 
of escaping was the king’s own; that Ash- 
bnrnham had the greater share in causing 
the Isle of Wight to be fixed on as the place 
of retreat, and Hammond as the person to be 
trusted; and that Berkley and Ashburnham 
were pretty equally concerned in allowing 
Hammond to get me king into his power 
without exacting a sufiicient assurance of his 
future safety. After the death of the king, 
the selection of the Isle of Wi^ht, instead of 
a place beyond sea, was umyersally con- 
demned, but for some time afier he had been 
in the island it was considered a fortunate 
movement ; and it was not until the progress 
of events had shown how fatal the step had 
been, that it was thought necessary to ac- 
count for it by imputing treason to those 
who advised it. Ashbumham may have 
been deceived by Cromwell and Ireton, as 
he imdoubtedly was by Hammond, but his 
fidelity cannot be questioned. 

A youn^r son of Sir John Ashbumham, 
Colonel William Asubitrnham, was an ac- 
tive military commander for the king during 
the Civil Wars, and in IC44, when governor 
of Weymouth, defended the town for four 
months against the parliamentary army. He 
was afterwards imprisoned by Cromwell, on 
a charge of being concerned m a plot against 
his life. He £ed in 1679. (Clarendon, 
History of the Hebellion, edit. 1819; ii. 52, 
651, 755: iii. 48, 90, 122—130, &c. ; £ife; 
Burke, iHctwnary <f Peerage and Baronet^ 
age, 5th edit'p. 39; Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, 
ii. lib. ix. p. 6 — 14 ; Whitelocke, Memorials, 
202, 278, 286, &c. ; Kushwprth, Collections, 


of tile war eanai^ hy the Be^olntion,.^ In 
Deoembar, 1691, ^ waa acted the 

Orangeetmt Theatre, we part lagt> by 
Ashb^, and the remaining oharactna by 
amateurs, among whom was the afterwaras 
celebrated Wilks, whose Oth^o was so 

th^a^Eis pi^ssion. The snecesS of the 
experiment was altogether so decided, ^^t 
Ashbury went over to England to engage a 
regular company, and re-opbned the weatre 
on the 23rd of March, 1692, the day on which 
peace was proclaimed, with a repetition of 
** Othello.’* From that time to the close of 
his life, Ashbury continued at the head of 
the drama in Ireland. Aa a manager he 
displayed great spirit, and reaped consider- 
able profit. Among the firsb-rate performers 
he iutrodneed to the public were Booth and 
Quin. As an actor he waa considei^ one 
of the first of his time ; and he was icjputed 
the best teacher of his art, so for as it can 
be taugh^ in the kingdom. He had the ho- 
nour of instructing Queen Anne, then prin- 
cess, in the part of Semandra in “ Mitbri- 
dates,” when that tragedy was performed by 
ersons of rank at Whitehall ; and he also 
ad the direction of the stage on.that occa- 
sion. Ashbury died at Dublin, July 24, 
1720, in his eighty-third year; he retained 
his faculties to the last, and performed even 
youthful characters when upwards of eighty, 
lie had raised the Irish stage to a degree of 
respectability which it had never before at- 
tained, and was succeeded in its management 
by his son-in-law, Mr. Thomas Elnngtou, 
himself a performer of celebrity. Mrs. Ash- 
bury, who survived her husband a short time, 
had ^en a favourite actress in his com]^y. 
(Chetwood, General History of the Stage, 
pp 53, 79 — 87, 233, &c. ; Hitchcock, Historic 
cal View of the Irish Stage, i. 18 — 36 ; Some 
Account (f the English Stage, by the Rev. 
John Genest, x. 273 — 281.) J. W. 

ASHBY, REV. GEORGE, B.D., F.S.A., 
born December 5, 1724, was educated at 


2nd edit. vii. 874, 886, &c. ; Memoirs of Sir 
^ John Berkley; Ashburnham, Letter to a 
Friemd, &c , ; Narrative of his Attendance on 
^ng Char tea the First ; Vindication of his 
Character and Conduct [by George Earl of 
Ashburnhami) J. W. 

ASHBURTON, LORD. [Dunning.] 
ASHBURY, JOSEPH, was bom in Lon- 
don, of a good family, in 1638. He was 
educated at Eton, entered the army, and rose 
to a captaincy in Ireland, where he attracted 
attention of the Duke of Ormond, lord- 
lieutenant, who made him one of the gentle- 
mep of bis retinu6, and deputy-master of the 
revels* In 1 682. on the death of Mr. Og^lby, 
was- fu^inted ipaster of the revels* and 
ibeatri^ patentee for Ireland. At that 
time, and long after, there were no regular 
^ dmsatief^tformaiices in Dublin, lint wey > 
" imm on the conclusion 


Croydon, Westminster, and Eton schools, 
and subsequently entered St John’s College, 
Cambridge, of which he eventually became 
president. In 1 774 he received the living of 
Barrow in Suffolk, at which pl^ He resided 
till his death, June 12, 1808. in his eighty- 
fourth year. Though he puhlisbed noming 
himself, Ashby rendered valuable assistance 
to many of his literary friends, especially in 
antiquarian matters, and his services araal- 
ludefd to in numerous works, of which the 
principal are mentioned in notices in the 
Gentleman*8 Magazine, vol. Ixxviii. pp. 566, 
653, d54 ; and in Nichols’s IMerary Ansc- 
dotes, vol. i. pp. 577, 588, and numerous otitelT 
places referred to in the Index. J. T. & 
ASHBY, HENRY, a celebrated writing, 
engraver, who attained honourable distinv- 
tibn for his skill, in a briuich of art by no 
means so contemptible as it is often deemed, 
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vaf ton April;l7%. 1^744^ at Wotton-nnAns 

Edfe» 4kueeBt4i)ilhu«r«]Qid to a 

doekitiidcer, 'wiio/taught him the use of the 
grayeivv He sobei^uently temoved to Lon- 
aon^ where^ for xaanr yeara, his suf^rior 
talents were employea in the production of 
fiatBB <hr* prin^g country bank-notes, en- 
graved spemmens of penmanship, map-titles, 
and simuar articles. He at length retired 
to Exning in SafK>lk, near Newmarket, 
irhera he died, AugiMt 31, 1818, in his 
ae'^enty-dfdi ;^ear. (For a further notice of 
his worki^ which were not confined to his 
native country, but were ^executed also for 
banking and commercial establishments in 
America and the East Indies, the reader is 
referred to the Gentleman*8 Magazine^ vol. 
Ixxxyiii. part ii. pp. 283 — 285.) J. T. S. 

ASHBY, SIR JOHN, a British naval 
commander. The time of his birth is not 
known. In 1665 he was appointed lieute- 
nant in the Adventurer. In 1668, the Duke 
of York promoted him to the command of 
the " Deptford Ketch.'' His other removals 
and promotions will be found in the autho- 
rities referred to. The earliest warlike 
achievement attributed to him is a victory 
over a Dutch privateer in February, 1673, of 
which the state of the wind prevented him 
fVom taking possession. On the following 
day he retook the Ruby, a British vessel, 
which had been captured by die Dutch. At 
the epoch of the Revolution he was captain 
of the Defiance, and he promptly gave in 
his adherence to the new settlement. In 
May, 1689, an engagement took place be- 
tween the English and French fleets in Bantry 
Bay. Neither party could claim the honour 
of a victory, and wnile the French remained 
at anchor in the bay, the British admiral, 
Herbert, put to sea, in expectation of meeting 
with reinforcements, but as none appeared, 
he proceeded to Portsmouth. There was not 
much matter of congratulation in the result of 
this affiiir, but it was necessary for William 
III. to seize. every opportunity of becoming 
popular among the forces. He accordingly 
conferred a peerage on Herbert, the com- 


bat be had no opportunity of performing any 
active services, as the French fieet proceeded 
to the coast of France. There is a pam- 
blet, called “ The Account given by Sir 
obn Ashby and Reere-admiral Rooke to the 
Lords Commiilffioners, of the engagement at 
sea between the English, Dutch, and French 
fleets, June 30, 1690: with a journal of the 
fieet since their departure from St. Hellen's, 
to the Buoy-in-the-Nore,” 1691, 4to, On 
the fieet again putting to sea, it was placed 
under the command of a council of admirals, 
consisting of Sir John Ashby, Sir Richard 
Haddock, and Vice-admiral Killegrew. This 
triumvirate had no opportunity of encounter- 
ing an enemy in the Channel; but during 
the winter of 1691, having sent their first 
and second rates into port, they proceeded with 
the remainder of their fleet to Ireland, and 
took Cork and Kinsale. After these actions, 
which brought Ashby only limited or dubious 
fame, a more brilliant field of exertion 
was opened to him, by his leading, as ad- 
miral of the blue, a squadron of the great 
fleet which sailed towards the coast of France 
to meet the armament fitted out by Louis 
XIV., and gained the great battle of La 
Hogue on the 19th May, 1692. Ashby's 
squadron had no opportunity of engaging 
with the enemy till six o'clock in the even- 
ing, when their line had been broken. Sir 
J<mn was employed in the pursuit of the dis- 
persed fleet, and he continued the chace 
during the two succeeding days, at the end of 
which the French vessels escaped by running 
through the “ Race of Alderney,” a danger- 
ous passage, where it was not considered ex- 
pedient to follow them. Ashby was after- 
wards despatched with twelve ships of the 
line, and three fireships, to scour the coast 
of France, and endeavour to cut out such 
vessels as had taken refiige in the inferior 
ports ; but he returned without achieving any 
success. There was an inquiry by parlia- 
ment into the proceedings connected with 
the following-up of the victory, probably 
arising out of Kussell’s suspected disafiec- 
tion to the Revolution settlement. Accord- 


nlander, while Ashby, who fed the van, was 
knighted, and deceived from flie king's hand 
ia watch with diamonds. In July follow- 
ing. he was made rear-admiral of the blue, 
and soon afterwards vice-admiral of the red. 
He commanded the van in the unfortunate 
engagement in which the united fleets of 
England and Holland fought against the 
French fleet between Cherbourg and the Isle 
of Wight, on 30th of June, 1690. Campbell 
sajhB of Aishbr, that “ he was totally free fiom 
anjtpalH of that censure which was so loudly 
exited by the failure of success, and which 
roused the iyadignation and violence of party 
agafest the gredt but tmfortunate Earl of 
Tonington.*' \Torrington,on his retreat, left 
the ^mrnahd of the remainder of the fleet to 
Aahby, with instructions for his guidance ; . 
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ing to ** The History and Proceeding of the 
House of Commons” (ii. 410), “Sir John 
Ashby was examined the 19th of Novem- 
ber, particularly in relation to the French 
men-of-war that made their escape into St, . 
Malo, which the Count de Fourbin, who 
commanded one of those men-of-war, con- 
fessed might have been destroyed with good 
management by the English. However, the 
house was very well satisfied with Sir John 
Ashby's own account of that matter : a!nd Hhe- 
speaker, by direction of the house, toH'hilh 
the house ^k notice of his ingeuuous beh^ ^ 
viour at the bar, smd that he hid given tiiiUi 
satisfection, and %as dismissed from ftirther 
attendance.” Sir John died on ' the 12ih of 
July, 1693, aceoi^ng to the. intep^oh on 
his mbnumei^t to Lowestf^ 

8d 
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by Campbell in Naval History ^ iii. 148 — 154 ; 
Schomberg, Naval Chronology^ vol. i.) 

ASHDOWNE, WILLIAM, resided at 
Canterbury towards the latter end of the 
eighteenth and daring the ^rlier years of 
the present century. He wrot^jW^ral works 
in defence of Unitarian opiniomr The year 
of his birth and the year of his death are not 
stated. No particulars in his biography ap- 
pear to have been recorded. His works 
are — 1. “ An Essay explaining Jesus’s true 
meaning in his Parables, from the occasion 
of his speaking and the application of them/’ 
Canterbury, 1780, 8 vo. 2. “ The Unitarian, 
Arian, and Trinitarian opinion respecting 
Christ examined and tried by Scripture 
^alone,” Canterbury, 1789, 8vo. 3. “ An 
^attempt to show that the opinion concerning 
the Devil, or Satan, as a fallen angel, and 
that he tempted Men to Sin, hath no real foun- 
dation in Scripture,” 1791, 8vo. 4. “ Proofs 
that Adults only are included in the design 
of the new Covenant or Gospel Dispensa- 
tion,” 1792, 8vo. 5. “ Two Letters addressed 
to Ae Lord Bishop of Llandaff [Richard 
WatsonJ occasioned by the distinction his 
Lordship hath made between the operation 
of the Holy Spirit in the primitive Ministers 
of Christ, and its operation in Men at this 
day,” 1798, 8vo. In these works there is 
little ingenuity and less learning : the rea- 
soning is inconclusive, and the diction rug- 
ged. But the author appears to have been 
a mai:\ eager in his search for truth, and, as a 
disputant, to have possessed the virtues of 
candour and moderation. (^Dictionary of 
Living Authors ; Monthly Review, for Dec. 
1780, Aug. 1790, Dec. 1791, May, 1799; Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, for Sept. 1790, Apr. 1800, 
Dec. 1805.) G. B. 

ASHE, ANDREW, many jears one of 
the best English flute-players, was bom at 
Lisburn in Ireland, in 1759. He was sent 
to school at Woolwich, where he early evinced 
a strong partiality for music. Accident made 
him acquainted with Count Bentinck, who 
became his patron, took him in his suite 
through a considerable part of Europe, pro- 
cured for him good instructors, and finally 
placed him on his establishment at his' seat in 
Holland. Here he applied himself diligently to 
the practice of the flute, an instrument which 
the additional keys of Potter had rendered 
more perfect, and which the compositions of 
Haydn and Mozart had advanced in the scale 
of orchestral importance. Ashe quitted his 
patron, in order to become fiimily musician 
to Lord Torrington, and afterwards to Lord 
Dillon, then botii resident at Brussels. Here 
he' was appointed principal flute in the or- 
chestra or the theatre, a situation wMch he 
Quitted after a few years, in order to revisit 
&e land of his birth. He played for several 
years in the Rotunda concerts at Dublin with 
great success, and his celebrity having reached 
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England, Salomon, who had engaged Haydn, 
in the year 1791, to compose and conduct a 
certain number of sinfonias at his concerts, 
invited and retained Ashe in his orchestra as 
his principal flute. His first appearance in 
London was at Salomon’s second concert, in 
a concerto of his own composition, which 
established his reputation as a performer, 
and, on the retirement of Monzam, he suc- 
ceeded him as principal flute in the orchestra 
of the Italian Opera-house. In 1799 he mar- 
ried a pupil of Kauzzini, who afterwards ac- 
quired considerable popularity^ as a singer; 
and on the death of Kauzzini, in 1810, Ashe 
was appointed to succeed him as director of 
the Bath conceits, a situation which he filled 
for twelve years — in the early part of his 
management with credit and profit ; but the 
concerts of Bath declined with its theatre and 
its assemblies, and Ashe was glad, at the ex- 
piration of tliis time, to quit their direction, 
which had ceased for several years to afibrd 
him any remuneration. In the meanwhile 
his place in the principal London orchestras 
had been occupied by Nicholson, and he re- 
moved from Bath to Dublin, where he spent 
the rest of his life. Two of his daughters, hav- 
ing by this time acquired some celebrity, 
were, for some time, the principal concert 
sin^rs there. He died in March, 1838. 
(Dictionary of Musicians} Personal know- 
ledge.) E. T. 

ASHE', RAB or RAV, (•>m 3^), a ce- 
lebrated Babylonian Rabbi. He was born 
A.M. 4113 (a.d. 353), and if we may give 
credit to the “ Tzcmach David,” and other 
Jewish authorities, he was elected president 
of the College of Sora, or Matha-Machasia, 
in Babylonia, a.m. 4127 (a.d. 367), at the 
very early age of fourteen. This post he oc- 
cupied for sixty years, and died a.m. 4187 
(a.d. 427), in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. All tlie Hebrew writers of note, from 
Abraham ben Dior, in his “ Sepher Hakkab- 
bala,” to Emmanuel Aboab, in his “ Nomo- 
logia,” have agreed that from the time of 
Kabbenu Hakkadosh, there had not arisen in 
the Hebrew nation a person in whom so 
perfect a knowledge of the divine law was 
united with such resplendent genius, piety, 
and humility. He was the original author 
or compiler of the “ Babylonian Talmud,” 
that is to say, he collected into one body tiie 
various commentaries and illustrations of the 
** Mishna,” which had been made during the 
two previous centuries the Ammoraite 
doctors of the colleges of Babylonia, that is, 
from the time of Rabbenu Hakkadosh, who 
had in like manner compiled the ** Mishna” 
down to his own time. He ^d not, however, 
live to finish this great work, which was not 

a leted until seventy-three years after his 
, in the year a.m.''4260 (a.d. 500), by 
R. Josd, who at that time presided over the 
college of Pumbedita, whicn was also in Ba- 
bylonia. The Talmud of R, Ashe, as we 
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learn from Miumonides in the preface to his 
commentarjT an the Mishna, Order **Zerar 
him,** was in its original form divided into 
four parts, written in distinct columns, each 
forming as it were a separate commentarjF 
on the Mishna. In col. 1. He gives all the 
timdamental arguments of the Mishna, as 
well those of general as of particular appli- 
cation, which may give rise to any points of 
disputation, with the decisions on them which 
had been given as well before him as in his 
own time : he also distinguishes the Mishnic 
Aphorisms clearly, .so that not a letter may 
be added to or taken from them. In col. 2. 
Questions of divers persons concerning some 
particular law are brought forward, and re- 
solved according to the doctrine of the Ta- 
naites and Ammoraites, that is the Mishnic 
and Ghemaric fathers, the arguments on 
each side being adduced and well weighed. 
In col. 3. He expounds with still more care 
the sentences and decisions pronounced and 
promulgated from the time of Kabbenu Hak- 
kadosh to his own day. In col. 4. He brings 
forward all the explanations of Scripture 
which had been adduced on disputed points 
of law, as delivered by the ancient doctors, 
with the allegorical talcs, enigmas, and other 
matter introduced by them in illustration of 
their various arguments ; all which are still 
found in the Babylonian Talmud. This 
Talmud was first printed at Venice by Da- 
vid Bomberg, a.m. 5280 (a.d. 1520\ 12 vols. 
folio : this ^ition, which is vetw nandsome 
and very rare, contains, besides the whole of 
the Talmud, the Tosephoth,” or Additions, 
the ** Piske Tosephoth,” or decisions on the 
Tosephoth, the Commentaries of Rashi and 
R. Asher, and the Commentary of Maimo- 
nides on the Mishna. It was also printed 
at Venice by the Giustiniani, a.m. 5339 
(a.d. 1579), 7 vols. fol., and the same year 
at Basle, by Ambrose Froben, 12 vols.;fol. ; 
at Cracow, by R. Isaac ben Aaron, a.m. 
5362 (a.d. 1602), 12 vols. fol., and again, 
A.M. 5376 (a.d. 1616), 8 vols. 4to. ; at Am- 
sterdam, by Emmanuel Benbenaste, a.m. 5404 
(a.d. 1644), 12 vols. 4to., and at Vienna, 
A.Bf. 5551 (a.d. 1791), 12 vols. fol. De 
Rossi also mentions editions of Lublin, Ber- 
lin, and Sulzbach ; and the Abbd Rive, in his 
“ Chasse aux Bibliographes,” i. 512, men- 
tions an edition of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
A.M. 5475 (a.d. 1715), 12 vols. fol., of which 
R. Oppenheimer caused a copy to be printed 
for his own library on vellum. 

The Talmud, as printed, is divided ‘into 
^ “ Sedarim,** or orders, each order (Seder) 
is divided into ^^Massictoth’* (books or trea- 
tises), and each ** Massicta’* into “ Perakim” 
(sections or chapters). The orders are, — I. 
** Zerahim’* (seeds), divided into eleven b^ks, 
and setenty-five chapters ; it treats of every- 
thinff whicn concerns the earth and its pro^ 
ductions. II. *<Mohed** ^a set time) has 
twelve books, and eighty-eight chapters ; it 
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tr^ts of all the Jewish festivals, and deter- 
mines all questions that have risen, or may 
arise, concerning them. III. “ Nashim ” 
(women) has seven books, and seventy-one 
chapters ; it treats on marriage and divorce, 
of the dutk| Ko f women, and everything else 
peculiar to under the Mosaic law. IV. 
“Nezikin” (diunages) has ten books, and 
seventy-four chapters ; it treats of all cases 
of injury inflicted by man or beast, and the 
compensation awarded in such cases ; also of 
the Jewish courts of law, and of their various 
officers, and of their punishments; also of 
idolatry, and of the prophecies concerning 
the Messiah. V. ** Kodashim ** (holinesses) 
has eleven books, and ninety chapters; it 
treats of sacrifice, of things clean and un- 
clean, of the temple, and other sacred things. 
VI. “ Tahoroth” (purifications) has twelve 
books, and one hundred and twenty-six chap- 
ters ; it treats of tlie cleansing and purifica- 
tion of all sorts of vessels, and household 
furniture, as well as of persons of both sexes, 
from all le^l impurities. The Talmud is 
thus divided into six parts, or orders (Seda- 
rim), subdivided into sixty-three books, or 
treatises (Massictoth), and five hundred and 
twenty-four sections, or chapters (Perakim). 

The name “Talmud” signifies learning. 
This celebrated work is a vast body of dis- 
quisitions on the Hebrew laws, more espe- 
cially on the oral law, as collected in the 
Mishna, which forms the text of the Talmud, 
to which the Ghemara is the commentary. 
Thus the Mishna and Ghemara together 
form the Talmud. The Mishna was compiled 
about the end of the second century by R. 
Judah Hakkadosh, and, being taught in the 
colleges of Palestine and Babylonia, it gave 
rise to various expositions and commentaries : 
those of the doctors of Palestine were first 
collected by R. Jochanan in the third century, 
and formed the Talmud of Jerusalem, while 
those of the Babylonian doctors were col- 
lected R. Ashd into the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. These latter confined their observa- 
tions to those treatises of the Mishna which 
were of more useful application, and their 
commentaries extend to only Airty-seven 
books out of the sixty-three. But from the 
later period to which it extends, and the 
mat celebrity of the doctors and colleges of 
Babylon, this second Talmud was earned to 
a perfection and magnitude vastly beyond 
the former, which it consequently almost en- 
tirely superseded; and for many centuries 
the whole Hebrew nation and their syna- 
gogues, both of the East and West, have made 
the Babylonian Talmud the great object of 
their study, and the sole authority for their 
legal decisions. The circumstance of this 
work being written at so remote a time, and 
in the Chaldee dialect, which is fhll of diffi- 
culties and foreign words, added to this the 
obscure and quamt style, and the . singular 
forms of argument and decision, present 
3 D 2 
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many diffictdties to the student, and they 
haye given rise to infinite commentaries, 
introductions, and other works, to explain 
and illustrate it, as well as to several abridg- 
ments in Hebrew, for the familiar use of 
students. [Alfez,. Isaac.] Ambng Chris- 
tians, and especially by the church of Rome, 
the Talmud has been regarded with great 
dislike: it has been frequently prohibited 
and burnt, and, indeed, almost all Christian 
writers have united in its condemnation. 
Among these Father Bartolocci is conspicu- 
ous, for he seldom refers to it without some 
reproachful epithet. But a more thorough 
acquaintance with this extraordinary work 
seems to have produced, among sound scholars, 
a much better feelii^ towards it. De Rossi, 
although a Roman Catholic priest, J^aks of 
it in a very different manner. Time, he 
says, has shown ** that the fables so virulently 
decried are not so many, that many of them 
are mere allegories, that the antichristian 
passages are very few, and that, even in 
these, the truth of the miracles worked by 
Jesus and in his name are acknowledged; 
that there are also in this great work many 
useful things, many which illustrate the sa- 
cred history, antiquities, laws, and ceremonies 
of Ae Old Testament; many, also, which 
illustrate and confirm the New ; that among 
a number of puerile and false traditions, there 
are also true ones, transmitted from the mouths 
of the prophets ; many, which regard the 
Messiah, favourable to the Christian reli- 
gion but those who would see the opinion 
of this great scholar at full length must con- 
sult his “Esame delle riflessioni teologico- 
critiche contro il libro della vana aspetta- 
zione,” pp. 56 — 80. These just and moderate 
sentiments seem to be gaining ground. 

The persecutions which this great work 
has suffered have greatly diminished the 
original manuscripts. In a.m. 5314 (a.d. 
1 554), according to the “ Shalshelleth Hak- 
kabbala,” the Talmud was burnt, by order 
of Pope Julius III., not only at Rome, but 
throughout all Italy ; and, according to Six- 
tus Senensis (BibliotL Sancta, lib. ii. p. 125, 
and lib. iv. p. 31^, in the year 1559, in the 
single city of Cremona twelve thousand 
coi^es of the Talmud were burnt by order 
of the Inquisition. There are, however, ma- 
nuscripts of separate treatises of the Talmud 
still to be met with, and the libraries of 
Oppenheimer and De Rossi are both well 
furnished with them. Little of the Talmud 
has been translated. Ugolino, in his ** The- 
saurus,*' has given translations of the ** Ze- 
bachim*’ (sacrifices), “Menachoth** (offer- 
ings), “ Sanhedrin '* (the Sanhedrim), and 
some other books of the Talmud ; the San- 
hedrin for the luminous testimony which 
it bears to the Messialn Others have given 
single books oi; chapters, as the first chapter 
of the ** Aboim Zara,** by G. E. Edz^d, 
printed with the Hebrew and annotations at 
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Hamburg, a.d. 1705, in 4to.; also the book 
** Middotii,** which treats of the dimensions 
of the temple, by Const. L'Empereur, in 
Hebrew and Latin, printed at Leiden by the 
Elzevirs, a.d. 1630, in small 4to. Besides the 
Talmud, Nachmanides in his commentary 
on the Jetzira, p. 61, attributes to R. Ash^ 
tlie “ Sepher Hannikkur ** (book of punctua- 
tion), as we find in Buxtorff, ** De Antiqiu- 
tate Vocalium,** p. 55 ; and Jo. Reuchlin, in 
his work “ De Arte Cabbalistica,** book iii., 
cites another work by the author, called 
“Sepher Hajechid** (the only book), which 
he calls “ Collectura ;** and at p. 764, says, 
“Whence they (the cabbalists) affirm that 
the three primal cabbalistical numerations, 

* Kether,* ‘ Chocma,* and * Bina,* are one 
crown of the Supreme King, as Rab. Asse 
says in the book * Jechid * (Barto- 

loccius, Bihlioth. Mag, RM. i. 484 — 490, 
iii. 350 — 762 ; Wolfius, Bihlioth, Hehr, i. 
224, iii. 138; De Rossi, Dizion, Storic, degL 
Autor, Ehr, i. 56, 57, ii. 138 — 141 ; Ugolino, 
Thesaur, Aritiquit, Sacrar, xviii. xix. xx.~- 
XXV. passim ; R. David Ganz, Tzemach David, 
p. 47 ; R. Gedalia, Shalshelleth Hakkahhala, 
p. 117; Talmud Bahylonicxim, Amsterdam, 
A.M. 5404 (a.d. 1644). C. P. H* 

ASHE, ROBERT HOADLY, D.D., bom 
about the year 1751, was the son of a preben- 
dary of Winchester, and was presented to the 
living' of Crewkerae in Somersetshire, which 
he retained until his death, in 1775. He 
compounded for the degi’ees of A.M. in 1793, 
and of B. and D.D. in 1794, as of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. In 1787 he edited a quarto 
volume of “ Poetical Translations from va- 
rious Authors, by Master John Browne, of 
Crewkerae, a boy of twelve years old ;** and 
in 1799 he published “ A Letter to the Rev. 
John Milner, D.D., F.S.A., Author of the 
‘ Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Win- 
chester;* occasioned by his false and illibe- 
ral Aspersions on the Memory and Writings 
of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, formerly Bishop of 
Winchester.” Previous to this time he hi^ 
inherited considerable property from his 
aunt, who had married a son of Bishop Hoadly, 
and he consequently assumed the name of 
Hoadly- Ashe. Dr. Hoadly-Ashe died, at the 
^e of seventy-five. May 3, 1826. (Nichols, 
illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, v. 729, 730 ; GerdlemavUg 
Magazine, xevi. part ii. p. 181.) J.T.S. 

ASHE, ST. GEORGE. [Ash, St. 
George.] 

ASH^ SIMEON, a distinguished Puri- 
tan minister in the seventeenw century, of 
the date and place of whose birth we find no 
account, was educated at Emmanud College, 
Cambridge, and was originally settled as a 
clergyman in Staffordshire, but was dis- 
placed from his living for refusing to read 
the “Book of Spo;^,** and to conffirm to 
some of the prescribe ceremonies of the 
Established Church. We are not informed of 
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the date of this event, but it was probably 
about 1633, when CWles 1. revived the 
Book of Sports,** which had been introduced 
by his fhther, and endeavoured to enforce its 
general observance. While in Staftbrdshire 
Ashe had been on intimate terms with seve- 
ral of the most eminent non-conformists of 
his time ; and after leaving his living he ob- 
tained liberty for some time to preach in an 
exempt church at Wroxhall, under the pro- 
tection of Sir John Burgoyne, and elsewhere 
under the protection of Lord Brook. On the 
breaking out of the civil war he became 
chaplain to the Earl of Manchester, and in 
that capacity he wrote and published, in 1644, 
two small quarto pamphlets, entitled ** A 
particular Relation of the most remarkable 
Occurrences from the United Forces in the 
North,** and A True Relation of the most 
Chiefe Occurrences at and since the late 
Battell at Newbery.** The first of these 
pamphlets bears also the name of William 
Goode, another chaplain of the Earl of Man- 
chester, whose conduct they were intended to 
vindicate; but the second has the name of 
Ashe only. Although thus active in the par- 
liamentary cause, Ashe did not go so far as 
some of the leaders of his party, and after the 
death of the king he vigorously opposed the 
new commonwealth, and, to use the words 
of Baxter, ** fell under the obloquy of the 
Cromwellians for crossing their designs.** He 
was concerned in the various steps taken to 
bring about the Restoration of Charles II., 
and before his return to England he, with other 
luondon divines, went to meet him at Breda. 
At the passing of the Act of Uniformity Ashe 
held the living of St. Austin in the metropolis, 
and he was one of the large body of minis- 
ters who were preparing to vacate their pul- 
pits on the day when it should come into ope- 
ration ; but he died a few days previous to 
that event, and was buried on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, August 24, 1662, the 
day on which the great secession took place. 
He had exercised hi.s ministry in London for 
twenty-three years, and had been, according 
to Calamy, one of the Cornhill lecturers. He 
was also one of the Assembly of Divines. 
Baxter styles him a non-contormist of the 
old stamp, and a Christian of primitive sim- 
plicity, not made for controversy or inclined 
to disputes, but a man of holy life. He had 
a good Internal estate, and was very hospi- 
table, his house being much frequented by 
his brethren. Walker censures him for great 
severity towards the conforming clergy, but, 
M shown by Calamy, his strictures are very 
imperfectly justifiea by the actual language 
of Ashe*s published sermons. Ashe pub- 
lished several sermons which had been 
preached before the narliament, and on other 
public occasions, and some fimeral sermons ; 
and he also wrote, prefaces to the works of 
several non-conformist writers, especially to 
those of his friend John Ball. A list of his 
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sermons is g^ven in the ** Catalo^e of Printed 
Books in the Library of the British Museum.** 
Ashe’s name is frequently written Ash, per- 
haps even more frequently than Ashe; but 
Calamy says that the latter was the spelling 
adopted jjf Ashe himself. (Calamy, Ac- 
count Fleeted Ministers^ forming vol. ii. of 
his Abridgment of Mr, Baxters History of 
his Life and Times, pp. 1 and 2 ; and CW- 
tinuation of the Account of Ejected Ministers, 
vol. i. pp. 1 — 6 ; Eeliquite Baxteriance, edited 
hy Sylvester, part ii. p. 430, &c. ; Neal, 
History of the Puritans, edited by Toulmin, 
vol. iv. p. 391.) J. T. S. 

ASIIE, THOMAS, a Member of the So- 
ciety of Gray’s Inn, at the close of the six- 
teenth and commencement of the seventeenth 
centuries, was the author of several indexes 
and wor]» intended to facilitate the use of 
the Year-Books and I^aw Reports, a list of 
which is given in Worral’s “ Bibliotheca 
Legum Angliie,” according to which the ear- 
liest of these works was a series of tables to 
Dyer’s “ Reports,” published in 1602, and, ac- 
cording to Watt’s “ Bibliotheca Britannica,” 
previously in 1588. Among these is a work 
m two folio volumes, published at London, 
in 1614, entitled, ** Promptuarie, ou Reper- 
tory generall de les Annales, et plusors 
avters livres del common Ley Dengle- 
terre.” He also published, in 1618, a little vo- 
lume, entitled ** Fasciculus Flonim ; or a 
Handful of Flowers, gathered out of the 
severall Bookes of the Right Honorable Sir 
Edward Coke, Knight, and one of the King’s 
Majesties most honorable counsellours of 
estate.” J. T. S. 

ASHER, R. ^ Jewish writer, 

the author of a worn in the Judsco-Gesmanic 
language, called j “ Archoth Chajim ** (the 
paths of life), which was printed at Prague, 
A.M. 5386 (a.d. 1626), 4to. It is an ethical 
treatise, divided into seven parts, according 
to the seven days of the week. Wolff con- 
jectures that it is probably a translation only 
from the Hebrew work, with the same title, 
and on the same subject, of R. Eliczer ben 
Hyreanus. There was also, in the library 
at Turin, in a manuscript containing some 
works of R. Joseph ben Caspi, “ Epistles on 
the only way of Life,” by R. Asher and R, 
Emanuel ; besides this we have no notice of 
this author, or of the time at which he lived 
and wrote. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hehr. iii. 139, 
iv. 793.) C.P.H. 

ASHER, R. BEN ABRAHAM (IK'K n 
DiTin^ja), a Jewish writer of uncertain 
date. Bfe is the author of “ Oth Nephesh ’* 
(the mark of the soul), which is a super- 
commentary on the commentary of Aben 
Ezra on the Pentateuch. The “ Siphte Jeshe- 
nim” cites the “0th Nephesh” as the work 
of an anonymous author; and Wolff’, in his 
first volume, attributes it to R. Levi Gerson, 
but he was led astray by the old catalogue o« 
manuscripts in England and Irelwd. He 
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afterwards obtained a copy of the work from 
Uffenbach’s library, the title of which ran 
thus, ** Sepher 0th Nephesh chaboro haphi- 
losoph R. Asher ben Abraham PO (nucho 
eden).” (The book of the mark of the soul, 
written by tiie philosopher R. 

Abraham, may his rest oe paradise.) It is 
a perfect super-commentary on Aben E^ra, 
to the last ** parasha*' of the Pentateuch, and 
was written by a scribe, who names himself 
Simeon, for the use of Vebeish bar Juspa, 
a studious youth: it is without date. The 
author, pro&bly, lived about the thirteenth 
century. Among the manuscripts in the 
king of France's library was a manuscript, 
by Asher ben Abraham ben David, on the 
** Shalosh-esre Middoth** (thirteen attributes) ; 
that is, on the thirteen (hvine attributes 
which the cabbalistical Jewish writers sup- 
pose to be comprehended in the word 
**echad” (one), Deut. vi. 4. “ Shalosh esre 
Middoth" is also used to express the thirteen 
rules for interpreting Scripture, laid down 
by the rabbis.. [Abraham ben David 
O sTRENSis.] Wolff is decidedly of opinion 
that this is the same Asher ben Abraham as 
the author of the “ 0th Nephesh.” (Wolfius, 
BibliotL Hebr, i. 225, 723, Hi. 139, iv. 792.) 

C. P. H. 

ASHER, R. BEN ABRAHAM, called 
BONAN KRESCAS 

JWI3), a Jewish writer who lived 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He appears as one of the commentators on 
the “ More Hannevokim" of Maimonides, 
in honour of which celebrated work he also 
wrote a copy of verses. These verses and 
his commentary are printed with the edition 
of the More Hannevokim,” printed at Sa- 
bioneta, a.m. 5313 (a.d. 1553). (Wolfius, 
Bihlioth, Hehr. i. 225 ; Bartoloccius, Blblioth. 
Mag. Rahb. iv. 103.) , C. P. H. 

ASHER ANSHEL, R. (WiKncrKn), 
the son of R. Mordecai of Posen, is said by 
R. Shabtai, in the **Siphte Jeshenim," to 
have been the translator of ffie “ Machazor,” 
or Hebrew prayer-book of the German Jews, 
into the Ju&o-Gennanic dialect Wolff con- 
jectures that this writer is identical with K. 
Anshel [Anshel]. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hehr. 
i. 224, 225 ; R. Shabtai, Siphie Jeahenim^ p. 
42.) C.P.H. 

ASHER, ANSHEL, R, BEN ISAAC 
(pnv' P n), a Jewish rabbi, 

and cluef preacher of the s^agogue of 
Premislaw (Praemysl), in Austrian Gallicia, 
at the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteonth centuries. He is the author 
of ** Shemena Lachmo” (his bread is fat, Gen. 
xllx. 20), which title, being the motto of the 
tribe of Asher, is an allusion to his own 
name: this work consists of fourteen ser- 
mons, the first part of which, comprising 
seven discourses preached on the various 
great festivals, including the Sabbath, was 
printed at Dessau, a.m. 5461 (a,d. 1701), 
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4to. ; the second jpart comprised, also, seven 
discourses on various subjects, but we are 
not aware that it has yet appeared in print. 
(Wolfius, Bihlioth. HAt. ill. 158.) C.P. H. 

ASHER ANSHEL, R. BEN WOLFF 
a Jewish physi- 
clan and mathemadcian of Worms, who 
lived in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. He is me author of **Miphtach 
Haalgebra Chadasha” (a new key to alge- 
bra), or, as the Latin title, which appears 
opposite the Hebrew one, has it, ** Anshelii 
Wormasii, Rab. Med. et Philos. Candidati 
Claris Algebrse nova. Pars I.” It was printed 
by Bonaventura de Lannoy, at Offenbach-on- 
the-Main, a.m. 5481 (a.d. 1721), 8vo., dedi- 
cated in Latin to R. Moses Low Isaac Kan, 
rabbi in the landgravate of Darmstadt, and 
supreme ruler (Ab-beth-din) of the Jewish 
synagogue of Frankfort-on-the-Main. (W ol- 
fius, Bihlioth. Hehr. iv. 792.) C. P. H. 

ASHER, R. BEN JECHIEL, called 
RABBENU ASHER (O p 15^ 
Rabbenu Asher (our Master Asher) 
marks tlie very hi^h estimation in which 
this celebrated rabbi has always been held 
by his nation, this distinction having been 
conferred on a few only of their ^atest 
scholars and commentators. He is likewise 
known by the abbreviated name “ Harosh ” 
(^ttnn), which is formed of the initials of 
his name and title, but which, if translated, 
signifies “ the head.” He was a native of 
Rothenburg, and at the conclusion of the 
thirteenth century we find him exercising 
the office of chief rabbi in his native city, in 
the year a.m. 5060 (a.d. 1300). But the 
fear of persecution drove him from his 
home, and he fled to Toledo, where he was 
immediately chosen head of that celebrated 
Jewish university, which post he continued 
to fill with great honour until his death, 
which took ^ace, according to the best au- 
thorities, A.M. 5081 (a.d. 1321). He has 
always been regarded as one of the great 
lights of the synagogues of ^ain, which 
have produced so many illustrious Hebrew 
scholars. 

As to the cause of his leaving his native 
country, it arose out of that sprit of min- 
gled bigotry and cupidity which often incited. 
Uhristian rulers to persecute and plunder 
their Jewish subjects. Thus the Emperor Ru- 
dolph had, at the conclusion of the tiiirteenth 
century, cast into a dungeon R. Meir of 
Rothenburg, the preceptor of R. Asher, be- 
cause he was incapacitated by poverty from 
paying an enormous fine laid upon him; 
and, to procure some mitijgtion to the suf- 
I ferine of his aged master, R. Asher became 
'‘secunty for him. Soon after this R. Meir 
died in prison, and R. Asher, fearing lest he 
should be made to take his place, fied as 
above related. R. Asher had eight sons, all 
distinguished ft>r their learning; two of 
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whom are knowa by their works, namely, 
his third son, R. Jaeob ben Asher, who, 
from his celebrated work called “Arbah 
Turim,” is called “ Bahai Turim and his 
fourth son, Judah, who wrote “ Chukath 
Hattora,’* and ** Chukotb Hashamajim/* and 
who fell a victim to the bigot^ of the age. 
Hb eldest son, named Jechiel, after hb 
paternfd grandfather, is often spoken of by 
his brother in the ** Arbah Turim he died 
before his fhther. 

The works of Rabbenu Asher are — 1. 
** Asheri ” (the Asherite), or “ Kitzur piske 
Harosh ” (a compendium of the decisions of 
Rabbenu Asher). They are a series of theses 
on various bool^ and chapters of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, which are subjoined to that 
work, and are also printed separate from it. 
In the edition of the Talmud which was 
commenced at Amsterdam, a.m. 5474 (a.I). 
1714), and finished at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, a.m. 5481 (a.d. 1721), considerable ad- 
ditions were made to these “ Piske,” from ma- 
nuscripts not before made use of, and they are 
found to several of the books which in former 
editions are without them. The ** Kilele 
Ilarosh” (conclusions of Rabbenu Asher), 
which Bartolocci cites as bein^ found, to the 
number of one hundred and eight, in manu- 
script in the Vatican, Wolff supposes to be 
the same work, although cited bv Bartolocci 
as a separate one. 2. “ Tosephotn o Tosephe 
Harosh ” (additions or the additions of Kab- 
benu Asher), which are also, for the most 
part, comprehended under the title “ Asheri,” 
are more extensive notes on the Talmud, 
which are printed with the “ Piske ” in the 
margin of the Babylonian Talmud. They 
are found, in the earlier editions, only to the 
following books : — Berachoth, Shabbath, 
Eruhin, Pesachim, Betza, Mohed - katon, 
Rosh Hashana, Joina, Succa, Tahanith, Me- 
gilla, Jevamoth, Ketuvoth, Kedushim, Gittin, 
Sota, Nedarim, Baya Kama, Metzia and Ba- 
thra. Sanhedrin, Maccoth, Shevuhoth, Avoda 
Zara, Cholin, Becoroth, Tahoroth, Mikvaoth, 
and Nidda; but to the edition before cited, 
which was completed at Frankfort-on-the- 
Mmn, A.D. 1721, are added many on other 
of die books, and on the whole of the ordere 
** Zerahim ” and ** Tahoroth,” from a manu- 
script in Ojjpenheimer’s library ; which library 
also contains a manuscript of the ** Kitzur 
Piske Harosh,” on vellum ; also a copy of the 
“ Kitzur,” printed at Constantinople by Judah 
ben Joseph Sason and Samuel ben David ben 
Nehemiah, a.m. 5280 (a.d. 1520), 4to^; but 
which is attributed, in the title, to R. Jacob 
bahal Hatturim, the son of Rabbenu Asher, to 
whom it is also attributed by K. Shabtai, in 
his ** Siphte Jeshenim.” 3. ** Sheeloth Ute- 
shuvothf* (questions and answers), which are 
decisions on various points of the moral and 
ceremonial law, and are divided into chap- 
ters according to the several subjects on 
which they treat : they were first printed at 
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Constantinople in folio, then at Venice by 
Aloys Bragadini, a.m. 5312 (a.d. 1552), fol., 
and again at the same place, a.m. 5366 
(a.d. 1606), according to the “Siphte Jeshe- 
nim.” An additional volume to this work 
was published, during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, b^r R. Isaac de Molino, 
with his own corrections, at Berlin, as we 
are told by De Rossi, who cites R. Chajim 
David Azulai as his authority. 4. “ Sepher 
Hammattanoth” (the book of This 

work is cited by Bartolocci and Wolff, but 
we have no account of the nature of it 5. 
“ Hannehagoth” (the precepts, or institutes). 
This is a tract on morals, and the conduct of 
a holy life : it was published at the end of 
the work called “ Tepuche Zaliab,” of R. 
Jechiel Meli, printed at Mantua, a.m. 5383 
(a.d. 1623), 12mo. The manuscript of this 
work is in the library of the College of the 
Neophytes at Rome. 6. There is among the 
manuscripts of the Vatican a learned disser- 
tation by this autlior on the common saying 
among the Jews, “En Mazal Ije Israel” 
(there is no star for Israel), meaning that 
Israel is not subject to any planetary influ- 
ence, lieing under the immediate care of 
Jehovah, as the chosen people of God. 7. 

Sepher Aguda” (the book of the collec- 
tion), which both the “ Shalshelleth Hakkab- 
bala ” and the “ Tzemach David ” say was 
written by the disciples of Rabbenu Asher, 
from his oral instructions ; but R. Shabtai, 
in the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” calls the author 
R. Alexander Cohen Zueslin, or, as the 
Germans write it, SUslin. [Alexander 
CoiiEN.] A collection of some of the prin- 
cipal works of R. Asher, and some of Abra- 
ham ben Dior Hasheui, was printed at 
Prague by the grandsons of Judah Bak, 
A.M. 5485 (a.d. 1725), in large 4to., edited 
by R. Solomon ben Judah Low, of Pra^e. 
Hendreich, in his “ Pandectse Branden- 
burgicse,” has made three different persons 
of R. Asher: namely, at p. 304, he has, 
Asher, Rabbenu; at p. 305, AsW, vulgo 
Harosh ; and, at p. 294, he has Arosh. (De 
Rossi, Dizion, Storic^ degL Autor, Ebr, i. 57 ; 
Wolfius, Bihlioth, Hebr, i. 225 — 227, iii. 139, 
140, iv. 793; Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, 
Babb. i. 493 — 502 ; Shalshelleth Hakkahbalaf 
pp. 58 — 60; Juchasin, p. 144; Plantavitius, 
Elorileg. Bobbin, pp. 548, 555, 606, 627.) 

C. P. H. 

ASHER, R. BEN JOSEPH 
5)DV), a Polish rabbi, called CHASID (the 
pious), was chief rabbi of Cracow in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. He was 
the CTandfather of R. Meir of Lublin. That 
he died a violent death in some of the per- 
secutions to which his nation were so fre- 
quently subjected in that age, we infer firom 
the “Siphte Jeshenim,” where R. Shabtai, 
in citing this author, adds tlie abbreviation 
which means ** Jehovah jenidekem 
damo” (the Lord avenge his blood). His 
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wcriit$3t^U A. on ’'the •* Se- 

jwor J^motli^ (Book of Iwi^tatious), not 
we Im^ a book of 

penit^^M exid'^n^:nrM prayers in 
mougwe Bohemian, and Moratian 
which was pitted, with this commen- 
ta!ty, at Cracow, a.m. 5345 (a.d. 1585). 2. 

commentary on the**Sepher Jotzeroth” 
(the book of formations), '^hich is a oollec- 
. Bon of hymns thus call^ because the^ are 
T iuhg.on the mornings of certain feshvals, 
with the prayer which be^ns ** Jotzer or” 
(Creator of me light). This commentary 
was mnteA with the “ Jotzeroth,” at Cra- 
cow, by Isaac ben Aaron Prostitz, a.m. 5349 
(a,d. 1589). According to the ** Siphte Jeshe- 
nim”lie wo wrote, 3. **Lechem Abirim” 
(the bread of the Mighty), Ps. Ixxviii. 25, 
of which ,R. Shabtai afford us no further 
account than that it is divided into two 
pdrts, tiic first <»lled Shabbathoth Jeho- 
vah? (the Sabbaths of the Lord), and the 
other, ♦* Mohede Jehovah” (the festivals of the 
JiCrd), which, perhaps, may be taken as suf- 
ficient indications of its contents. He also 
wrote, according to Knollenius, “Unschul- 
diTO Nachrichten an. 1714,” p. 627. 4. 
“ Emek Beraca ” (the valley of blessing), 2 
Chron. xx. 26, which treats on the mysteries 
of prayer, but which does not appear to have 
been printed. (Wolfius, Bihlioih, Hehr, i, 
225, ii. 1307, iii. 139.) C. P. H. 

ASHER LEMLE. [Lemle.] 

ASHER PEREZ, [Teiiez.] 

ASHER PHORINS. [Phorins.] 
ASHER SONCINA'TO. [Soncinato.] 
ASHFIELD, EDMUND, an English 
punter of the time of Charles II., and the 
pupil of Michael Wright. The author of 
“An Essay towards an English School of 
Painters” (London, 1706) terms him a gen- 
tleman well descended, who drew both in 
oil and crayons. According to this writer, 
Ashfield was the first artist who drew in 
coloured crayons in imitation of oil-paint- 
ing : he made his crayons himself, and used 
them on paper. He received ten pounds for 
a portrait m this style. Walpole mentions 
two portraits by Ashfield ; one of Sir John 
Beimet, afterwards Lord Ossulston, and a 
small portrait at Burleigh of Lady Herbei% 
highly finished and well painted. The emi- 
nent ers^t^-painter Lutterel was a scholar 
of Ashfield, but he was very superior to his 
master. (Walpole, Anecdotes of Painiinqy 
Ac.) R. N. W, 

ASHHURST, HENRY, was the third son 
of Henry Ashhurst, Esq. of Ashhurst, in Lan- 
cashire, a country gentleman who is com- 
mended by Baxter for his piety in sending a 
piper to jail for playing on the Sunday, im- 
mediately after King James 1. had promul- 
gated his “ Book of Sports.” The eldest son 
was a member of the Long Parliament ; the 
second a colonel, in the Parliamentary ser- 
vice ; and the third, Henry, was sent to Lon- 
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doh to b6 brou^t up to trade. Daring hist 
apprenticeship he was distinguished for the 
strictness of nis princiides, in which he waa 
supported by his intimate acquaintance with 
the Puritan minister, Simeon Ashe* When 
out of his time he set up in bnsinete as a 
draper, with his paternal portion of 5001. 
and 8001. more lent him by a minister, to 
which was afterwards added. 15001. received 
with his wife, the daughter of Mr. Risby. 
For the first three years he was in partner- 
ship with one Row, who, at the end of that 
time, went as major with £ssex*s army, and 
left to Ashhurst. The latter carried on 
an extensive trade for upwards of thirty 
years, and realized a considerable fortune, 
ilis house was burnt at Ihe ^reat fire in 1666, 
but he was no loser by the mrcumstance. He 
was elected an alderman, but paid the fine 
rather than serve, owing to scruples of con- 
science as to the oaths ; yet he was commonly 
known as Alderman Ashhurst during th!e 
latter years of his life. 

He was a great supporter of the Puritans ; 
and for nearly twenty years gave ^100/. per 
annum to the ejected nonconforming minis- 
ters of Lancashire and Northumberland. 
His general charities were very extensive ? 
and he took particular interest in the educa- 
tion of poor children, and the distribution of 
the Scriptures to the poor. He was also the 
principal mover in an association for reliev- 
mg Uie poor of the city of London at their 
own habitations, and providing them with 
religious instruction, nearly on the plan of 
the district visiting societies of the present 
day. He was treasurer of the collections 
made in England, principally by John Eliot, 
the Indian apostle, for the conversicnl of the 
Indians in New England. A corporation 
was formed, under the Protectorate, to pro- 
mote this object, by whom lands were bought 
to the value of 800/. per annum, and appro- 
priated to the education of ministers for 
the Indian mission. On the restoration of 
Charles II. the charter of corporation was 
considered null and void, and Bedingfield, 
the owner of the lands in America, resumed 
the possession of them, witliout refunding 
the purchase-money. On this Ashhurst ex- 
erted the whole of his influence, and pro- 
cured a decree from the lord chancellor, Hyde, 
in favour of the late corporation, wWch was 
erected anew by the king, who permitted the 
members to be named by Robert Boyle, the 
president, and Ashhurst, the treasurer. It 
was in a flourishing state, though its <q>era- 
tions had been impeded by wars with the In- 
dians, at Ashhursf s death. 

Ashhurst was exceedingly tolerant : he pro- 
fessed to belong to no sect, but to re^rd all 
Christians as ms brethren ; and he had an 
especial distaste for . books of controversial 
theology. He lived through the civil ii^ra 
without taking any part in military service, 
and yet escaped injury from eitMr party. 
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He died in the year 1680, leaving wid^ 
and a larg^ fsanily, some of whom beeame 
leading mcai among 4he Puritans. (Raxter, 
Semon mthe^Life, and Death of Mr, Denry 
Aakhurstf 36 -^ 60 ; Biographical CoUectiona, 
from the Works (f Baxter and Bales^ i. 104 
— 136; Calan^, Abri^ement <f Baxters 
History of his Life and Times, it 400.) iJ. W. 

’ASHIK (he -who is in love) is renowned 
in Turkish literature as a poet, translator, 
and author of one of the great collections 
of biographies of Turkish poets, among 
which those of Sehf, Ahdi, and Ldtifi were 
composed provions to the work of ’Ashik. 
*A8l^ was bom in a.h. 924 (a.d. 1518), at 
Perserih, near Uskiib in Kumelia, where his 
fathc^r, Seid:'AU Natfa, was judge. Many 
Turkish poets have adopted the name *Ashik, 
but none deserved it better than the subject 
of this biography, whose amorous temper is 
not only most conspicuous in his poems, but 
led him into many foolish adventures, the 
consequences of which were often very se- 
rious. At an early age he was appointed 
director of the pious foundations of Sultan 
Emir, but the post was token from him in 
A.H. 958 (a.d. 1546), on the ground either 
of mismanagement or embezzlement. He 
was afterwards employed as clerk by Emir 
Kizdddr, the high ju(j^ of Constantinople, 
on whose recommendation he was appointed 
judge at Ziliwri, He subsequently became 
judge in several other towns in Asia and 
Europe, and having presented a poem to 
Sultan Soliman II., this emperor made him 
judge of Nicopoli on the Danube, which 
place he soon exchanged for a similar situ- 
ation at Rusjuk. . ’All Portuk Pasha, the 
commander of the fleet on the Danube, 
having been offended by ’Ashik, who had 
neglected to salute him on his passage to 
Hungary, in a.h. 974 (a.d. 1566), ’Ashik 
lost his post, but Sultan Selim II., the suc- 
cessor of Soliman, appointed him judge of 
Uskiib, where he died in a.h. 979 (A.D. 
1571). Uskiib, according to a proverb, is a 
famous place for curing amorous people, and 
to this circumstance the mufd Ebiis’iid alluded 
with a smile when ’Ashik appeared before 
him for the purpose of receiving his com- 
mission. The fiimily of ’Ashik was of Arabic . 
origin, but settled in Turkey since the in- 
vamonof Timur. Chabert, cited below, calls 
this author ’Ashik Hasdn Chelebi, and says 
that he died in a.d. 1562 ; the name is pro- 
bably correct, but as to the date we must 
prefer the opinion of Baron Hamiher, who 
consulted more and better sources than Cha- 
bert, and who says that he died in a.d. 1571, 
acceding to the authority of Attdji, the bio- 
grapher of ’Ashik. The principal work of 
’Asmk is ** Tezkeretesh-shudra we mes^fe- 
ea-zurefe fi kawaidi ddebil kutt4b min el 
fhzald ” (** List of Poets and Model of Gentle 
Things according to the Rules (of Beauty) 
of tlin best Authors”). The style in which 
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that bookis writteix fa no bombaefle than 
its* title, hnd ,eyen Tutldsk erttics have ob- 
served this^ defect* The ' work^' which 
more corr^t and more . eii:eumstantial than 
the^otkTof lAtiff, contains the lives of four 
hundred and nine Tur^h poet^ and begins 
with an introduction on nature of poetry 
and a critical view of the best Persian and 
Arabic poets. The liv^ are, as ^nerally in 
Turkish biographies, illustrated with exti^acts 
feom the finest productions of the authors, 
and the work also contains an ode of ’Ashik 
on the Danube, in which he compares this 
river to an infidel born in the west, who, 
having heard of the glory of the isl4m and 
the power of the sultans, turns his fece to- 
wards the south-east, and approaches Turkey. 
He presents the riches m Frangistdn as a 
tribute to the sultan, and having renounced 
his errors, embraces the isl4m, and defends 
the country of the believers as the most faith- 
fill slave of his master. Baron Hammer gives 
a German translation of it The style or this 
ode is not bombastic, and it is one of the 
finest specimens of Oriental poetry. In some 
of his lyrical productions ’Ashik is sublime : 
** Thy love,” says he, in one of his amorous 
complaints, “still bums in my heart, and 
when death calls me it will be the sepulchral 
lamp of my tomb.” In many other poems, 
however, his amorous disposition makes him 
ridiculous, and sometimes disgusting. There 
is a fine MS. copy of the collection of bio- 
graphies in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
Besides this collection, ’Ashik' has translated 
several works from the Arabic and Persian, 
and he wrote a Turkish poem on the siege of 
Szigeth, where Soliman ll. died. (Hammer, 
Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst, vol. 
ii. p. 335 — 339 ; Chabert, Preface W his 
translation of Letiff.) W. P. 

ASHLEY, ANTHONY, a writer of whom 
nothing is known except that he was partly 
the translator, partly the autlior of a work 
called “ The Mariner’s Mirrovr, wherin 
may playnly be seen the courses, heights, 
distances, depths, soundings, flouds and ebs, 
risings of lands, rocks, sands and shoalds, 
with the marks for th’entrings of the Har- 
bouroughs, Havens and Ports of the greatest 
part of Europe: their seueral traficks and 
commodities : together witli the Rules and In- 
strumets of Navigation. First made and set 
fourth in diuers exact Sea-Chartb, by that 
famous navigator, Lvke Wagenar of En- 
chuisen, and now fitted with necessarie addi- 
tions for the use of Englishmen, by Anthony 
Ashley. Herein also may be understood the 
exploits lately atchiued by the right honorable 
the L. Admiral of Englad with her Matie’s 
nauie ; and some former seruices don by that 
worthy Knight, Sir Fra. Drake.” London, 
1588, folio. The title announces a collection 
of sea-charts of the coasts of England, Scot- 
land, Norwav, Denmark, the Sound, &c.' 

J. H. B. 
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ASHLEY. [CJowpBR,] 

ASHLEY* JOHN, was a person well 
known in the musical world of London for 
some years, but rather as a trader in music 
than a musician. In 1784 he assisted Mr. 
Joah Bates in the preparations for the com- 
memoration of Handel at Westminster Abbey, 
and his name appears in the list of performers 
attached to an instrument called ** the double 
bassoon,” in size and shape somewhat like a 
pomp, behind which Asnley was esconced, 
hut which was rather seen flian heard. In 
1795 he undertook the management of the 
tient Oratorios at Covent-Garden Theatre. 
These performances, which took place on 
the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, were 
orimnated by Handel, under whose direction, 
and afterwards that of Schmidt and Dr. 
Arnold, they were correctly designated — 
that is, they consisted of an entire oratorio, 
or sacred musical drama. Under Ashley’s 
management this character was lost, and, 
with the exception of the Messiah,” and 
afterwards the. ** Creation,” the performances 
were termed “ Grand Selections,” in which 
every kind and variety of music, sacred and 
secular, classical and vulgar, old and new, 
were jumbled together in ** most admired 
disorder.” 

Ashley had four sons, to all of whom he 

g ave a musical education. General (or as 
e was usually called ** The General”^ played 
the violin, Kichard the viola, Charles Jane 
the violoncello, and John James the organ. 
They were all good orchestra players, and 
competent to sustain the principal situations 
in their father’s orchestra. During the period 
(tiiirty years) that Braham was excluded 
from the Concerts of Antient Music, he was 
the principal tenor at Ashley’s Oratorios. 
It was there that his celebrity as a singer of 
Handel’s music was first attained : and, his 
extraordinary and varied powers contri- 
buted in no small degree to their success. For 
some years Ashley and his sons used to visit 
different parts of England for the purpose of 
mving what they called “ Grand Musical 
Festivals.” They usually took some popular 
singer in their train : themselves, with what- 
ever provincial help they could muster, 
forming the orchestra, while the subordinate 
vocal parts were filled by their pupils. These 
performances were lame and disjointed 
enoi^h, but ihe^ were undertaken as mere 
trading speculations, and carried through in 
a corresponding spirit. 

On the death of Dr. Boyce, Ashley bought 
the plates of his ” Cathedral Music,” and 
the second edition (1788) bears his name as 
its publisher. After his death the Qovent- 
Garaen Oratorios were carried on. for some 
years by his sons General and Charles, from 
whom they passed into the hands of Bochsa 
and Smart. 

It was under the Ashley management that 
Haydn’s “ Creation ” was first performed in 
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England. Salomon, who was then living in 
London, intended to bring out his friend’s 
oratorio at the Hanover-^uare Rooms. 
Ashley was aware of his desi^ and was de- 
termined to anticipate it. The following 
memorandum, which is transcribed from 
Ashley’s copy, records the result : — 

“ This score was received on Saturday, 
March 22, 1800, at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, by a messen^r from Vienna ; was copied 
into parts by Messrs. Ashley for 120 per- 
formers ; rehearsed and performed at Covent- 
Garden Theatre on the Friday following. 

“.John Ashley.” 

This was regarded as a triumph, and 
boasted of as an exploit ; whereas the per- 
formance was, of necessity, lame, imperfect, 
and discreditable. It had an injurious effect 
upon Salomon’s exertions, who was better 
fitted than any man in England to have pro- 
duced this great work with proper ettect. 
Ashley only wished to have it performed by 
a certain uay: Salomon desii*^ to have it 
performed well : and, under his direction, it 
was performed in the Opera Conoert-room ; 
but Ae profit resulting from the rival exhi- 
bitions was in favour of Ashley. 

Genkkav Ashley, his eldest son, was a 
pupil of Giardini and Barthelomon. He 
was a respectable player, but never attained 
any high station except in his father’s or- 
chestra. He died near London, in 1818. 

Charles Jane Ashley was a better per- 
former on the violoncello tlian his brother 
on the violin. As an accompanist he had 
few equals, and but one, if one, his superior. 
The habit of playing often in country or- 
chestras, where he had constantly to be on 
the watch to supply deficient instruments or 
help out lame performers, rendered him the 
most useful orchestra player in the kingdom. 
He occupied a high station in some*of the 
best London bands, and was regarded as 
second only to Lindley. He was one of the 
original members of the Philhannonic So- 
ciety. Nearly twenty years of his life were 
passed in the King’s Bench Prison, and, it 
may be said, voluntarily. About ten years 
before his death he re-appeared in the world, 
but his place had long been filled ; a new 
generation had arisen who knew him not, 
and he was content to take an engagement at 
some minor theatre. He died in 1843. 

John James Ashley was a pupil of 
Shroeter, and was, as a player, not unworthy 
so eminent a master. But he was better 
lOiown by the excellence of some of his 
vocal pupils than his own. Among these he 
numbered Mrs. Vaughan, Mrs. Salmon, 
Master Elliott, and Mr. C. Smith, all of 
them accomplished singers. 

Richard Ashley was not only the prin- 
cipal viola in his father’s orchestra, but filled 
the same situation for many years at the 
Antient Concerts, the Italian Opera-House, 
and most of the provincial festivals. (Bur- 
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ney, Commemoration of Handel ; Boohs of the 
jLent Oratorioa ; Personal knowledge.) E. T. 

ASHLEY, JOHN (of Bath), was for more 
than half a century the principal bassoon at 
the theatre and concerts of Bath. But 
he is better known as the writer and com- 
poser of a number of ballads, of which many, 
at the close of the last and commencement 
of the present century, were deserved^ 
popular. E. T. 

ASHLEY, ROBERT, was bom in Wilt- 
shire in 1565, and was emitted a gentleman 
commoner of Hart HalJ, Oxford, in 1580. 
He afterwards became a member of the 
Middle Temple, and was called to the bar. 
“But,” according to Wood, “finding the 
practice thereof to have ebbs and tides, he 
applied himself to the learning of the lan- 
guages of our neighbours, the French, Dutch, 
S|>aniard, and Italian, to the end that he 
mi^ht be partaker of the wisdom of those 
nations, having been many years of this 
opinion, that, as no one soil or territory 
yieldeth all fruits alike, so no one climate 
or region, affordeth all kind of knowledge in 
full measure.” According to the same au- 
thorily, he travelled in France and Holland, 
and he must have extended his excursion to 
Spain, as, in the preface to his “ Almansor,” 
he speaks of having been in the library of 
the Escurial, “ where,” he says, “ I my selfe 
haue scene a glorious golden librarie of 
Arabian bookes.” On his return he resided 
for many years in the Middle Temple, where 
he died, in October, 1641. In 1589 he pub- 
lished “ Urania, sive Musa Cmlestis,” a 
translation of the “ Uranie” of Du Bartas; 
in 1594, “The Interchangable Course of 
Things,” translated from the French of Le 
Roy; and in 1627, “Almansor, the victo- 
rious King of Spain, his Life and Death,” a 
translation from the Spanish. In 1635 he 
published, in 4to., “ A Relation of the King- 
dom of Cochin-China, containing many ad- 
mirable rarities and singularities of that 
country.” This is a translation, or redac- 
tion, of an Italian work, called “ Relazione 
della nuova Missions de’ Padri della Com- 
ppia di Jesu nel Regno de Cocincena, di 
r. Christof Borri.” This translation, 'some- 
what modernised, will be found in the se- 
cond volume of Churchiirs “Collection of 
Voyages and Travels,” ed. 1752, p. 699, et 
seq. In 1637 Ashley published “ David per- 
secuted,” a translation of “ II Davide perse- 
guitato,” by Malvezzi. Soon after the death 
of Charles I., several copies of ^is work^ 
remaining unsold, were issued with a new 
tiUe^ge, and with a j^'ontispiece, in which 
the figure of David was a portrait of Charles. 
(Wood, Athena Oxonienses, by Bliss ; Kip- 
pis, Biog. Brit, ; Bibliothi^ue Universelle des 
VoyageSf v. 109 ; Catalogues of the British 
Museum,') J. H. B. 

ASHMOLE, ELIAS, was born on the 23rd 
May, 1617, at Lichfield. He was the only 
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son of Simon Ashmole, a saddler of that city, 
by Ann, daughter of Anthony Boyer of Co- 
ventry. Although of good family, the father 
of Ashmole had so reduced his circumstances 
by induing in a roving disposition, which 
had led mm to make several campaigns, in 
Ireland and on the continent, under^the Earls 
of Essex, that his son would probably have 
received a very inferior education, but for his 
eood fortune in attracting the attention of 
Baron Pagit, of the Exchequer, who had 
married a sister of Mrs. Ashmole, and whose 
son, Thomas, was a playmate of young Ash- 
mole. Baron Pagit was at tlie expense of 
the boy’s education, not only at the gram- 
mar-scnool, so far as it was not afforded by 
the foundation, but also in music, in which he 
attained sufficient proficiency to become a 
chorister-boy at the cathedral. At the age of 
sixteen he went to Iwondon, to reside in Baron 
Pagit’s ffimily, where he studied the law. On 
the 27th March, 1 638, he was married to Elea- 
nor, daughter of Peter Mainwariug, of Small- 
wood, in Cheshire, and about the same time 
he began to practise as a solicitor in Chancery, 
with good success. In 1641 he was admitted 
an attorney of the Court of Common Pleas : 
in December of that year his wife died sud- 
denly. In the autumn of 1642 the troubles 
in London, on account of the quarrel between 
the king and the parliament, grew to such a 
height that Ashmole determined to i*etire 
into Cheshire, where he chiefly resided until 
1644, when legal business, connected with 
tile excise at Lichfield, where he appears to 
have been a commissioner for the king, led 
him to Oxford. He entered himself as a 
student at Brazenose College, had a cham- 
ber there, and followed his studies in natural 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and as- 
trology. His pursuit of astrology led to an 
intimacy with Captain, afterwards Sir George 
Wharton, a noted astrologer, and subsequentiy 
for many years editor of a very popular al- 
manack, by whose persuasion Ashmole be- 
came, in the year 1645, one of the gentlemen 
of the king’s ordnance in the garrison of Ox- 
ford. Before the end of that year, however, 
he quitted Oxford, on being appointed a com- 
missioner of excise at Worcester, to which 
was, next year, added a captaincy in Lord 
Ashley’s regiment. When Worcester surren- 
dered to the parliament, July, 1656, Ashmole’s 
employments were at an end, and he retired 
into Cheshire again; but towards tiie end of 
the year he returned to I^ndon, where he 
formed an extensive acquaintance among the 
astrologers who" swarmed in the metropolis 
at that time. Thence he went to reside at 
Englefield, in Berkshire, where he com- 
menced tile study of botany. Here also he 
paid his addresses to the Lady Mainwaring, 
a rich heiress, only daughter of Sir William 
Forster of Aldermaston, and whose third 
husband, Sir Thomas Mainwaring, re- 
corder of Reading, was in all probamlity a 
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relative of Ashmole’s first wife. He made 
such progrejss in the lady’s fitvour that she 
executed several deeds of conveyance in his 
favour, and, after a courtship of two years and 
a half, be^wed on him her hand. They 
were married in London, November 16th, 
1649, matly to the dissatisfaction of the 
lady’s friends. One of her sons, Mr. Hum- 
phrey Stafford, is even said byAshmole to have 
attempted his life, when he lay desperately 
ill. 

His second marriage was the great turning- 
point in Ashmole’s life. He had now become 
a person of large possessions, lived in great 
splendour, both m town and country, and was 
free to follow the bent of his inclinations. 
This led him to a closer acquaintance with 
the astrologers, and those who professed the 
Hermetic philosophy. In 1650 he published 
his first work, “ Fasciculus Chemicus,” under 
the assumed name of ** James Hasolle,” and 
in 1652 he produced the first volume of the 
“ Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum,” a col- 
lection of tracts relating.to the philosopher’s 
Stone, which procured him a high reputation. 

His marriage, however, had its bitters as 
well as its sweets : it involved him in suits at 
law and in equity with his wife’s relatives, 
especially Sir Humphrey Forster, his nearest 
neighbour in the country. Ashmole, aided 
no doubt by his professional knowledge, suc- 
ceeded, after manv years, in obtaining a 
triumph over his adversaries. At length his 
wife herself commenced a suit against him, 
on the ground of cruelty, and the cause came 
to a hearing on the 8th October, 1657, when 
Seijeant Maynard, counsel for Ashmole, ob- 
served that ** there were 800 sheets of depo- 
sitions on his wife’s pai% and not one word 
proved against him of using her ill, nor even 
giving her a bad or provoking woi-d.” The 
court next day, taking the same view, dis- 
missed the suit, and delivered her to . her 
husband. This was apparently the end of 
his legal’troubles on this score: he and his 
wife ever after lived together in as much 
harmony as the disparity of age was likely to 
allow, and Ashmole enjoyed his possessions 
in quiet. 

The necessity of attending to his interests 
in the courts broke off Ashmole’s studies in 
a great degree, or, at least, induced him to 
pay less attention to alchemy than before, and 
im acquaintance formed with Sir William 
Dugdale tumedliis studies to antiquities, and 
especially heraldry. In 1648 he did, indeed, 
get out a third work on the old subject, en- 
titled “The Way to Bliss,” but in the pre- 
face he took his leave of the hermetical phi- 
losophers, and never after published any thing 
on his once fiivourite subject. By that time, 
in fhet, he was deeply engaged in inaking the 
collections for his meditatea “ History of the 
Order of the Garter," and mother avocations 
of i^;a|miiar nature. 

In 1660 the restoration of King Charles 11. 
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produced a new sera in Ashmole’s career. 
The king had hardly arrived, befiire Ashmole 
was introduced to the royal presence by Chif- 
finch, — the well-known Chibch of “ Peveril 
of the Peak,”— and at the vei^ next audience 
his majesW bestowed on him the place of 
Windsor Herald. Soon after he was appointed 
to make a description of the king’s medals, 
and assigned a residence and subsistence at 
court. For the next few years fresh places 
continued to be poured in upon him : he was 
appointed a commissioner for the examina- 
tion of the notorious Hugh Peters ; a commis- 
sioner, and afterwards comptroller, accoun- 
tant-general, and country accountant of the 
excise ; a commissioner for the recovery of the 
goods of Charles I. ; secretary of Surinam ; 
and commissioner of the White-Office. In 
the midst of this prosperity, 1st April, 1668, 
he lost his wife, me Lady Mainwaring, but 
on the 3rd November, in the same year, he 
was married, for the third time, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of his friend William Dugdale, 
Norroy King of Arms. In 1672 he com- 
pleted his “ History of the Order of the 
Garter,” which was so well received by the 
king, that his Majesty not only granted 
the usual licence, securing the copyright for 
fifteen yeai's, but also a privy seal for 400/. 
out of the custom on paper. In 1675 he re- 
signed his place of Windsor Herald in favour 
of his brother-in-law, Dugdale, and two years 
after, on the death of Sir Edward Walker, his 
office of Garter King of Arms was offered to 
Ashmole, in consequence of the high reputation 
his work on the order had obtained for him. 
He nevertheless refused, on the ground that 
his other offices occupied all his time ; and 
he again declined it in 1686, when it was 
offerra him on the death of his father-in-law. 
Sir William Dugdale, who, on his refusal, 
had succeeded Walker. 

Throughout his life Ashmole was an in- 
dustrious collector of rarities. His own ac- 
quisitions in this way, especially after he had 
attained to an easy fortune by his second 
marriage, were very great; but they were 
greatly increased when he became possessed 
of tlie botanical and other collections of the 
two Tradescants, father and son. He appears 
to have obtained these at little or no ex- 
pense. In 1659, the younger Tradescant, 
having lost his only son, informed his friend 
Ashmole that his wife and himself had de- 
termined to present him with their rarities 
at their deaths, — and a deed of gift was made 
out accordingly. In April, 1662, Tradescant 
died, and, as Ashmole himself tells us, in the 
Easter term of that, year he commenced a 
suit against the widow, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, to compel the delive^ of the rarities. 
According to nis own showing, however, his 
right was not to accrue until after Mrs. 
Tradescant’s death, and the decree was doubt- 
less to that effect. He at last succeeded in 
obtaining them by a friend^ arrangement. 
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8^4 <K>me time kept them at his house in 
South Lambeth, 'where he was honoured with 
visits from all Ae curious of his own country, 
and from almost all foreigners who came to 
London. At len^h he determined to bestow 
them on the University of Oxford ; and, in 
. 1677, offered to give them up accordingly, on 
a proper building being provided for their 
reception.. This -was immediately com- 
menced: but in the next year, 1678, a fire, 
which broke out at Ashmole's chambers 
in the Temple, destroyed a ^eat part of the 
collection. All his printea books perished 
in the flames ; and his gold and silver coins, 
and medals, all highly valuable, and many 
of tliem unique, were melted. His MSS. 
escaped, bein^ fortunately at South Lambeth. 
Notwithstanding this loss the building at Ox- 
ford proceeded, and being finished, in March, 

1682, the rarities, to the amount, as Wood 
informs iis, of twelve cart-loads, were arranged 
within it. In the succeeding year, 4th Jime, 

1683, letters were read in convocation from 
Ashmole, who had long before received the 
degree of M.D., making over the collection 
for ever to the University. This was the 
foundation of the * Ashxnolean Museum. 
In 1690 Ashmole made a sort of progress to 
Oxford, and was received with much enthu- 
siasm, a public dinner being given him in the 
long-room of the museum, at which an ora- 
tion in his praise was delivered by the chemi- 
cal professor. At that time Ashmole was 
peatly debilitated by old age and frequent 
illness. He died on the 18th May, 1692, in 
his 76th year, and was interred in Lambeth 
church, where a black marble monument was 
raised to his memory, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion, which makes no mention of any of his 
works, nor of any of his wives by name, 
except the third, who survived him. He 
left no issue. 

Notwithstanding his credulity, Ashmole 
was no loser by his connection with the astro- 
logers and alchemists. Although one of the 
a4ept8, named Backhouse, favoured him with 
many pretended secrets of the art, even at last 
with the fUll secret of the philosopher’s stone, 
Ashmole never attempted to practise alchemy, 
but contented himself with as much knowledge 
of the subject as could be gained in his owh 
Study. His faith in astrology was complete. 
He was a constant attendant at the annual 
feasts of the fraternity held in London, and 
« bosom friend of William Lilljr, whose in- 
fluence was of great service to him when, in 
1648, the parliament sequestrated the estates 
In Berkshire presented to him by his fiiture 
wife, and also in aiding the escape of Captain 
Wharton from the Tower, when imprisoned 
by the ruling party. Ashmole attended Lilly 
in his last moments, and erected a monument 
to his memory, as well as another to Booker 
the astrol^r, at his own cost^ and he also 
received Captain Wharton in his house for 
seterai years previous to 1660, at the same 
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time making use of the captain’s services in 
the capadty of steward. 

After the Kestoration, Ashmole’s situation 
at court, bis fortune, and his possession of the 
Tradescant Museum, combined to give him a 
def^ree of importance at home and abroad, 
which was greatly increased by the publi- 
cation of the “ History of the Order of the 
Garter,” a copy of which he took care to 
send to most of the courts of Europe. It pro- 
cured for him visits from most of the ambas- 
sadors then in England, some of whom be- 
came his intimate friends, as well as many 
handsome presents from the princes whom 
they represented. Amongst these was a 
splendid collar from the King of Denmark, 
which Ashmole wore on several public occa- 
sions, by express desire of Charles II. ; and 
another from the Duke of Mecklenburg, who 
declared his intention to have the book trans- 
lated into German — an intention never car- 
ried into effect. In his later years, Ashmole 
was twice invited to become a candidate for 
the representation of his native city of Lich- 
field, but he both times declined : on the first 
occasion from a doubt as to his success, and, 
on the second, in obedience to King James II., 
who requested his retirement in favour of 
Mr. Lewson, a court candidate. He was 
very popular there, having been a great bene- 
factor both to the corporation and the cathe- 
dral. He also made many donations of books 
to the Society of the Middle Temple, by whom 
he was called to the bar late in life, probably 
only as a mark of respect, and by whom he 
was likewise elected a bencher, although he 
declined the honour. 

The following are Ashmole’s printed 
works: — 1. “Fasciculus Chemicus, or Chy- 
mical Collections, expressing the Ingress, 
Progress, and Egress of the Secret Herme- 
tick Science, out of the choisest and most 
famous Authors. Whereunto is added, the 
Arcanum or Grand Secret of Hermetick Phi- 
losophy. Both made English by James Ha- 
solle, Esq., qui est Mercuriophilus An^licus.” 
London, 1650, 12mo. This volume is com- 
posed of a cento of extracts from the writ- 
ings of English and foreign alchemists, put 
together by the notorious IJoctor Dee. The 
Arcanum at the end is, like tlie rest of the 
book, a mass of unintelligible jargon. The 
name assumed by the translator, James Ha- 
solle, is an anagram of his real name, which 
is further indicated to adepts by a mystical 
frontispiece, in which, among other things, 
an “ ash ” tree is represented, with a “ mole ” 
gnawing at its root 2. “Theatrum Che- 
micum Britannicum, containing severall poe- 
ticall pieces of our famous English philoso- 
phers who have 'written the Hermetique 
mysteries in their owne ancient language. 
Faithfully collected into one volume, with 
Annotations thereon. The First 
London, 1652, 4to. This is publisheS^th 
Ashmole’s name, and the same additiou as 
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id tiie i^ld although harassed by a 

nilsi^efatading his principals at home, 
he sadsraction to see it making rapid 

proglM. By the end of 1S2G he had esta- 
biisned a complete aystem of law ; had founded 
new settlements inland> as well as on the coast ; 
haderect^ two churcW, besides a variety of 
other public buildings at the capital, Monro- 
via ; had built a colonial schooner ; had set up 
a printing-press, and opened a public library 
consisting of twelve hundred volumes. The 
population had increased during his admi- 
nistration to upwards of a thousand, and his 
endeavours to stimulate trade — which he fa- 
voured rather than agriculture — were so 
successful, that in 1828 the merchants made 
profit of 30,000 dollars on the ^oods they 
supplied to foreign vessels in six months 
only. He found the colony iierishing, and 
left it flourishing. 

Ashmun’s constitution, which had been 
impaired even in his college days by severe 
study and frequent preaching, was completely 
destroyed by the climate of Africa and his 
never-ceasing exertions. In the midst of his 
duties, having still some idea of entering the 
legal profession, he spent four hours each 
day in the study of Blackstone's “ Commen- 
taries,” besides going through a great amount 
of miscellaneous reading;. Yet although often 
attacked by illness, his activity was never 
remitted for a moment longer than was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. His only relaxation con- 
fflsted in a voyage to the Cape de Verd Islands, 
in 1823, which greatly recruited his health. 
His departure for his native land became at 
length a matter of necessity, and on the 2.5th 
of March, 1828, he left the colony, then re- 
cently named “ Liberia,” in the brig Dorris, 
After touching at the island of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the brig reached Newhaven, Connecti- 
cut, in July. Ashmun landed in a dreadful 
state of exhaustion, revived for a few days, re- 
lapsed, and then expired, on the 28th of Au- 
gust, 1828, in his thirty-fifth year. His re- 
mains were honoured with a public funeral, at 
which an oration in his praise was delivered 
by the Rev. Leonard Bacon. He left the 
chief part of his property to the African Co- 
lonization Society. A memoir of his life, 
by R. R. Gurley, a fellow-labourer in the 
cause of Liberia, appeared at Washington in 
1835. in 1 vol. 8vo., with a portrait, (Gur- 
ley, *Life of Jehudi Ashmun / Allen, Ameri- 
can Biographical and Historical Dictiomr^^ 

ASHRAF, the second of the two Afghan 
monarchs who for a brief period usurped the 
throne of Persia, between a.d. 1722 and 1729. 
He succeeded his cousin Mahmiid in 1726, 
and the first acts of his reign tended fo excite 
the confidence of his subjects, particularly 
when contrasted with the short but terrible 
career of his predecessor, who in the space 
^ three years had completely broken the 
^Irit of the people, ana deluged the land 
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with innocentblobd. Ashraf atfirst testified 
gr^t horror at the violent acts of Mahmdd's 
reign, and ^pretended that he could never 
wear a crown obtained by such guilt. He 
therefore fonnally laid tne diadem at the 
^t of the deposed and captive monarch, 
nusain, who, as a matter of course, requested 
Ashraf to place it on his own head. Soon 
after Ashraf began his reign he showed 
symptoms of his distrust towa^ his con- 
quered subjects, by building a small square 
fort in the centre of the city of Ispahan, as a 
place of security for his family, and for those 
of his Afghan followers. In fiict several 
provinces of the Persian empire were in 
open revolt; and at the same time he was 
threatened by formidable enemies from the 
west and north, as the Ottoman court had 
formed an alliance with the Czar of Russia, 
in order to effect a partition of his distract^ 
kingdom. Against this enemy Ashraf now 
turned his attention ; but, after various suc- 
cesses, he was at last glad to accept a peace 
on very unfavourable terms. In the mean 
time a still more dangerous, though at first 
less dreaded foe appeared from a quarter 
quite unexpected. Nadir Kuli (afterwards 
the 'celebrated Nddir Shah), a chief of the 
Afshar tribe, who amidst the troubles of his 
native province had risen to great authority 
by the defeat of one rival after another, had 
joined the standard of Tahmasp, the son of 
the deposed monarch Husain, and declared 
his resolution of driving the whole of the 
Afghans from the soil of Persia. Tahmdsp, 
having escaped from Ispahan at the time of 
its capture by the Afghans, had assumed 
royal state in the provinces of Khorfefin and 
Mazanderan, supported by Nddir Kuli and 
other chiefs. Ashraf endeavoured to meet 
the coming storm, but was totalW defeated 
in every encounter with the formidable 
Nadir. At length the Afghans, after a 
desperate battle, in which they were de- 
feated, were compelled to seek shelter within 
the capital, without a chance of holding out 
for a single day against their pursuers. The 
night after the battle was passed in prepara- 
tions, and the dawn of next morning saw the 
Afghans, men, women, and children, in foil 
retreat for Shiraz. The remorseless Ashrsff, 
before he departed, stained his hands with 
foe blood of foe aged monarch Husain, and it 
is believed that foe pressure of circumstances 
alone prevented a more general massacre. 
Nadir pursued and overtook foe fogitives, 
who were totally dispersed, so that few if any 
ever reached their native land. Ashraf, with 
about two hundred follotrers, endeavoured 
to make foe iM of his way to Kandahar, 
but while traversing foe province of Seist^ 
he was recognised and slain by one Abdullah 
Khdn, who sent his head, together with a 
large diamond which he wore, to Shdh Tah- 
mfisp. Thus terminated, in a.d. 1729, foe 
brief usurpation of foe A%hins in Persia, 
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during which the direst province 'of the 
land were laid desolate* and the, soil dese- 
crated with the blood of a million of people. 
Sir John Malcolm* in his “ History of Per- 
sia*” thus sums up the character of Ashraf* 
we know not upon what grounds : — ** Thin 
terminated the life of a prince who united 
many noble qualities* if not virtues, to a 
barbarous country- 

men deemed him wise* moderate* and brave; 
even the Persians termed him the best of 
their foreign oppressors.” Now it must be 
confessed that this is no great compliment on 
the part of the Persians. The “ foreign 
oppressors ” alluded to were two in number, 
Mahmiid and his worthy cousin Ashraf, 
who may be respectively considered as the 
Nero and Caligula of Persia. A contemporary 
Persian writer, the author of the ** Tarikhi 
Nddiri,” a work translated into French by Sir 
William Jones, speaks of this hero as fol- 
lows : — Ashraf seems to have been a per- 
fect barbarian, furious* bloody, and im- 
placable; his life was a constant series of 
assassinations and massacres, and in his last 
moments he ordered his wives to be strangled 
lest they should fall into the hands of his 
enemies.” (Sir John Malcolm, History of 
Persia ; Life of AH Haziiiy published by the 
Oriental Translation Committee ; Jones* His- 
toire de Nadir Chdli, 4to.* London* 1770.) 

D. F. 

ASHTON, CHARLES, was bom at Brad- 
way in the parish of Norton, Derbyshire, 
where the parish register bears that he was 
baptized on the 25th of May, 1665. He was 
one of twelve children, and his parents be- 
longed to the middle class of country gentry. 
He was admitted of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on the 18th of May, 1682* and, hav- 
ing taken his degree of A.B., was elected a 
fellow on the 30th of April* 1687. He be- 
came chaplain to Bishop Patrick* who gave 
him the rectory of Kattendean, Essex* in 
1699. He afterwards exchanged this living 
for a chaplaincy in Chelsea Hospital. In 
1701 he was collated to a prebendal stall in 
Ely* and to the mastership of Jesus College* 
Cambridge* both vacant by the death of Dr. 
Saywell. In the same year he took the de- 
gree of D.D. He was a hard student* and 
led a retired life in his college* except when 
he was absent on his prebendal duties. He 
died in March* 1752* and was buried in the 
chapel of Jesus College*, of which he had 
been fifty years master* and to the architec- 
tural improvement of which he had largely 
contribu^. He left behind him* a high 
reputation as a classical critic and an anti- 
quarian inquirer, but few of the results of 
his labours came before the public. Dyer 
says of him* “ Dr. Ashton was judicious and 
acute as a critic* but apparently not anxious 
for fkme, many of ms manuscripts* and 
books with noi^ in them* being in the col- 
lege library unpublished. His edition of 
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Hierocles’s excellent commentary od- tht' 
golden verses of Pythagoras is wifooa| 'hfo‘ 
name* or* it should rather be said* with^ an- 
other person’s, R. W. (Warren). All tiie 
notes in Reading’s edition of Origen on 
Prayer are Dr. Ashton’s. After his death* 
Mr. Keller* fellow of the college* published a 
valuable edition of Justin Martyr from Dr. 
Ashton’s papers. Mr. Wakefield also has 
particularly noticed a TertuUian in this 
library, as being replete with notes by Dr. 
Ashton. I have also myself perused a dic- 
tionary marked in the same manner.” The 
fifty-first volume of Mr. Cole’s manuscript 
collections consists of “Collections by Dr. 
Ashton relating to the University.” Cole 
states that he endeavoured to get access to a 
copy of Sherman’s “ History of Jesus Col- 
lege, with Manuscript Notes by Dr. Ash- 
ton,” but that he was refused, on the ground 
that “ the secrets of the college should not 
be disclosed but to those of the society.” 
The edition of Justin Martyr’s Apologies* 
above alluded to, was published in 1 768, in 
Greek and Latin* “ Sancti Justini Apo- 
logise* Grace et Latine. Annotationes ad- 
jecit Carolus Ashton,” &c. He published 
anonymously some tracts in No. 8 of the 
“ Bibliotheca Literaria,” edited by M. Wasse, 
not in 1744, as most of the biographical 
authorities state* but in 1724. These are — 
1. “Locus Justini Martyris emendatus in 
Apol. i. p. 11* edit. Thirlb.” 2. “Tully and 
Hirtius reconciled as to the time of Caesar’s 
going to the African War. With an Ac- 
count of the Reformation of the old Roman 
Year, made by Ccesar.” His other work* 
alluded to in the foregoing extracts* “ Hiero- 
clis in Aurea Carmina Pythagorea Com- 
mentarius,” was published, with a preface 
by Dr. Warren, in 1742. Both in above 
extracts, and in other quarters, he is said to 
have contributed to the edition of “ Origenes 
de Oratione,” published in 1728, in Greek 
and Latin, “ Cum notis Gulielmi Reading.” 
In the “ Antiquitates Asiatic® Christianam 
iEram antecedeutes ” of Chishull, published 
in 1728, there is a cancelled page containing 
an inscription to Jupiter Ur los* which hav- 
ing been originally inaccurate, is corrected 
in the cancel. Ashton had the merit, through 
the aid of his critical judgment* of “ restor- 
ing and settling to a tittle ” this inscription* 
which had, it would appear* been blundered 
by the original copyist. The original inscrip- 
tion is now in the British Museum. In a letter 
f^m Bowyer there is this statement: “Dr. 
Ashton left his manuscripts to Mr. Keller of 
Jesus : the Bishop of Ely has advised him, to 
ask leave of the Bishop of London to inscribe 
Tertullian’s Apology* which the Doctor left 
to his lordship : [this work* which is alluded 
to by Dyer as above* appears not to have 
been published.] It will make about a four 
or five shilling book. Ashton destroyed 
his sermons ; for the Bishop of London iii- 
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quired after some he had heard preached, 
■which were not found.^* (Nichols, Literary 
AnecdoteSf i. 262, 271, iv. 226, 227, viii. 502, 
ix. 766; Dyer, Hist, of the University of 
CambridM^ ii. 80 ; Hist, of the University of 
Camhriage^ 4to., 1815, ii. 1 7 ; Bentham, Hist, 
cf Ely Churchy 252 ; Townleu Gal^y, in 
Library (f Entertaining Knowledge^ ii. 302. 

ASHTON, or ASTONE, HUGH, one of 
the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal in the 
reign of Henry VII., and the composer of 
some Masses, which are in the musical li- 
brary bequeathed by Dr. Heyther to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In the British Museum 
are two volumes (Append, to Royal MSS. 58, 
and Harl. MSS. 7678)coutiiinitig single voice 
parts of English son^ and Church music of 
the early part of the sixteenth centu^, to 
both of which Ashton contributed. E. T. 

ASHTON, JOHN, a gentleman formerly 
in the service of Mary, queen of James II., 
of England, was, after the abdication of the 
king, arrested and brought to trial, together 
with Sir Richard Grahme, otherwise called 
Viscount Preston, and Edmund Elliot, on a 
charge of conspiring to effect his restoration. 
The two former were fouhd guilty, but 
Grahme subsequently obtained a pardon. 
Ashton, however, was executed at Tyburn 
on the 28th of January, 1690-1. (Noble, 
Biographical History of Englandy i. 218, 219; 
Cobbett, State TrialSf 'xu. 646 — 822.) 

J. T S. 

ASHTON, or ASSHETON, PETEr! 
Nothing is known of this writer, who lived 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, ex- 
cepting that he translated into English the 
work of Paulus Jovius, bishop of Nocera, 
entitled “Turcicarum rerum Commentarius.” 
The title of the translation, a fine copy of 
which exists in the British Museum, is “ A 
shorte Treatise upon the Turkes Chronicles, 
corapyled by Paulus Jovius, byshop of 
Nucerne, and dedicated to Charles the V., 
Emperour. Drawen oute of tlie Italyen tong 
in to Latyne, by Franciscus Niger Bassia- 
nates. And translated out of Latyne into 
englysh by Peter Ashton. 

“ Wake up now, Christ iens, out of your slumbre, 

Of the Turkes to recoTer your long lost glory, 

Feare not theyr strength, theyr power, ne numbxe, 

Sith rygbt, and notmyght, atchyveth the victory.” 

Printed by Edward Whitchurch, 1546, 8vo. 
This translation is dedicated to ** Sir Rafe 
Sadler, Knight, Maister of the Kinges Ma- 
iesries great wardrobe.” The following 
passage from the epistle dedicatory is inte- 
resting ; — “ For truly, throughe out al this 
simple and rude translation, I studyed rather 
to use dbe most playn and famylier english 
spech^'^thfi ether Chaucers wordes (which 
by Twkm of antiquitie be almost out of use) 
or elff inkhome termes (as they call them) 
which the common people, for lacke of latin, 
do n6t understand. And like as in this 
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poynt I dyffer sumwhat fro the most parte of 
writers now a dayes, so like wyse I do not 
intende to folowe a great sorte in another ; 
that is, in opezv praysinge and extollinge of 
theym to wnom they "write and demcate 
their doinges.” (Tanner, Bibliotheca Bri* 
tdnnico-Hioernica ; Ames, Typographical 
Antiquitiesy by Dibdin, iii. 488, 489.) 

J. IV. J. 

ASHTON, SIR THOMAS, an alchemist 
of the reign of Henry VI., known only from 
the existence of a patent, dated the 24th year 
of Henry VI. (1445-6), giving permission to 
him, and to Sir Edmund Trafibrd, to carry 
on operations for the transmutation of the 
baser metals into gold, without molestation 
from persons charging them with pursuing 
uulawful arts. (Fuller, Worthies of England; 
Kippis, Biog. Brit.) J. H. B. 

ASIITON, THOMAS, a clergyman of the 
time of the Commonwealth, was born in 
Lancashire, in 1631. He was a servitor 
of Brazenose College, Oxford, and took 
the degree of A.B. 7th February, 1650. 
He was chosen a fellow of the college, and 
took holy orders. Wood states that “ he 
was a forward and conceited scholar,” and 
that he became “ a malapert preacher in and 
near Oxford.” He narrowly escaped expul- 
sion, owing to a sermon preached at St. 
Mary’s, 25th July, 1654, in which he seems 
to have indulged in the familiar reference to 
sacred things which was then becoming 
habitual with some classes of clergymen. 
His text was Job xxxvii. 22, “ With God is 
terrible majesty and he is said to have told 
his audience that “tcrribilis” might signify 
** terrac bilis.” “ That God was a melan- 
choly God, and that those who had no teeth 
to gnash, should gnash their gums.” He was 
afterwards obliged to quit his fellowship, 
owing to a dispute with the principal of the 
house. In 1656 Cromwell appointed him 
chaplain to the forces in Jer^y, but he was 
obliged to quit this situation on the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Mason to be governor of the 
island. He appears to have on this occasion 
resolved to immortalize his grievances in 
two pamphlets, of which the title-pages will 
be found in the authorities cited. One of 
these is here given, as in itself a full illustra- 
tion of Ashton’s character as an author : — 
** Blood-thirsty Cyrus unsatisfi.ed with blood ; 
or, the boundless cruelty of an Anabaptist’s 
tyranny, manifested in a letter of Colonel 
John Mason, Governor of Jersey, 3rd No- 
vember, 1652 ; wherein he exhibits seven 
false, ridiculous, and scandalous charges 
against Qukrtenn^tar Wifiiaih Swan,” Lon- 
don, 1659.' The jime of Ashton’s death is 
not known. (Wood, Fasti Oxen. ed. Bliss, 
ii. 176; Kippis, Bioq. Brit,') J. H. B. 

ASHTON; THOMAS, son of Dr. Ashton, 
usher of the grammar-school at Lancaster, 
was bom in 1716| and educated on the foun- 
dation at Eton. He was thence elected to 
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King’s College, Cambridge, in 1733. He was 
rector of Aldingham in Lancashire, and in . 
1749 was presented to the rectory of Stur- 
minster Marshall in Dorse^hire. In 1759 
he took the degree of D.D., and in May, 
1762, he was elected preacher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, a situation which he resigned in 1764. 
He died Ist March, 1775, after having for 
some years survived an attack of palsy. 
Nichols says, “ He was probably the person 
to whom Mr. Horace Walpole addressed his 
epistle from Florence under the title of 
* Thomas Ashton,. Esq., tutor to the Earl of 
Plymouth.’ ” It is certain that he was inti- 
mate with Walpole, who occasionally in his 
letters couples his name with that of Gray. 
In a letter of 4th May, 1742, to Richard West, 
Walpole says, “ Ashton is much yours. He 
has preached twice at Somerset Chapel with 
the greatest applause. I do not mind his pleas- 
ing the generality, for you know they ran as 
much after Whitefield as they could after 
Tillotson ; and I do not doubt but St. Jude 
converted as many honourable women'as St. 
Paul. But I am sure you would approve 
his compositions, and admire him still more 
when you heard him deliver them.” ( Works^ 
iv. 464.) Ashton is frequently alluded toby 
the other writers of the day in similar tenns, 
as an eloquent popular preacher. He was 
much sought after to deliver sermons on 
public occasions. He left behind him several 
pamphlets and sermons, but nothing calcu- 
lated to create for him a lasting literary re- 
putation. A list of his works will be found 
in Nichols, as referred to below. In 1754 
Jones, a Methodist minister, preached a 
sermon at Bishopsgate ; Ashton preached 
against it, and is supposed to have been the 
author of “ A I^etter to the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, intended as a rational and candid 
answer to his Sermon preached at St. Bo- 
tolph, Bishopsgate.” Several of his pam- 
phlets are written against the admission of 
aliens to fellowships at Eton. In 1770 he 
published a collected volume of “ Sermons 
on several occasions,” 8vo., with a portrait 
after Reynolds. (Nichols, Literary Anec- 
dotea, iii. 88 — 90, viii. 427^ J. H. B. 

ASHWELL, GEORGE, son of Robert 
Ashwell, of Harrow-on-the-Hill, was bom at 
London on the 8th of November, 1612. He* 
was entered of Wadham College, Oxford, in 
1627, took his degrees in arts, was elected 
fellow, and became an eniinent tutor. ^ When 
the king was at Oxford during t^e civil wars, 
he several tiinies preached b^ore the court, 
but he afterw^Sii^ snbmji^d ia the power of 
the parliament, an^ in ii658, became rector 
of Hanwell, near Banbury, after having 
been for some time chaplain to Sir Anthony 
Cope, the lord of the manor. He retained 
the living for thirty-five years, dying at 
Hanwell on the 8th of February, 1693. He 
was esteemed a good Ip^cian, and his works 
prove him to have been well acquainted with 
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the writings of the fathers and the school- 
men. He published — 1^ **Fides Apostolica, 
or a Discourse asserting the Received Au- 
thors and Authority of the Apostles* Creed,” 
Oxford, 1653, 8vo. In this work tbe author 
contends most elaborately for the genuineness 
of the origin and the full authority of every 
part of the creed as now received. In two 
appendices, he is equally zealous in favour 
not only of the Nicene, but of the Athanasian 
creed. The book was censured for some 
points by Baxter, who afterwards withdrew 
his censure. 2. “ Gestus Eucharisticus, con- 
cerning the Gesture to be used at the Receiv- 
ing of the Sacrament,” Oxford, 1663, Svo. 

3. ** De Socino et Socinianismo Dissertatio,” 
Oxford, 1680, Svo. This was only a small 
portion of a larger work entitled “ De Judice 
Controversiarum et Catholiese Veritatis Re- 
gula,” the whole of which was to have been 
published if this specimen had been well re- 
ceived ; but no more ever appeared, except, 

4. ** De Ecclcsia Romana Dissertatio,” an- 
other portion, which was printed at the re- 
quest, and probably the expense, of Dr. 
Ironside, the Warden of Wa^am College. 

5. ” Philosophus Autodidactus, sive Epistola 

Abi Giaphar Ebii Tophail de Hai Ebn 
Yokdan,” &c., London, 1686, 8vo., which is 
an English translation of the Latin version 
of the epistle published in 1671, with the 
Arabic text, by Edward Pococke and his 
learned father. (Wood, AtheruE Oxoniemes, 
ed. Bliss, iv. 396, 651, Fasti Oxonienses^ i. 
46.5, 479, ii. 96 ; Bioaraphia Britamicat i. 
237.) J. W. 

ASHWELL, THOMAS, a member of the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, during the 
reigns of Henry VII., Edward VI., and 
Mary. Some of his compositions are con- 
tained in the Heyther Library at Oxford. 
The Medius part, only, of some of Ashwell’s 
compositions will be found in the British 
Museum (Harl. MSS. 1709). E. T. 

ASHWORTH, CALEB, D.D., a dissent- 
ing minister, was born in Lancashire, in the 
year 1722, and not in 1709, as stated by 
Chalmers and Baker. He is said to have 
served an apprenticeship to a carpenter, but, 
having a taste for learning, he was entered 
as a student in the academy kept by Dr. 
Doddridge at Northampton, where he made 
great proficiency in several branches of 
learning. He was afterwards ordained minis- 
ter of a dissenting congregation at Daventry, 
and became master of the dissenting academy 
in which he had been himself educated, 
and which was removed to Daventry from 
Northampton in the autumn of 1752, as he 
refused to quit his pastoral charge at that 
place. Dr. Doddridge, in his will, had re- 
commended him for this office to the trus- 
tees of the foundation, and he discharged his 
duties with a fidelity and zeal which in every 
way justified the confidence that had been 
reposed in him by his late preceptor. In 
3 E 2 
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1759 he was presented with an unsolicited 
Scotch diploma of D.D. His principles are 
said to have been those of moderate Cal- 
vinism. His death took place on the 18th of 
July, 1775. He was a man of strong sense 
and indefatigable labour, and acquired a 
store of theological learning not often ex- 
ceeded. Rewrote — 1. “ Funeral Sermon on 
Dr. Isaac Watts,” 1 749, 8vo. 2. “ Funeral 
Sermon on the Rev. James Floyd,” 1759, 
8vo. 3. “ Funeral Sermon on the Rev. 
^muel Clark,” 1770, 8vo. 4. ** A Collec- 
tion of Psalm Tunes, with an Introduction to 
the Art of Singing, and a Collection of 
Anthems,” &c. 5. “ The principal rules of 

Hebrew Grammar, with complete paradigms 
of the verbs.” These rudiments were drawn 
up for the use of his pupils, and were pub- 
lished anonymously. 6. “An Easy Intro- 
duction to ftane Trigonometry.” (Palmer, 
Funeral Sermon on JJr. Ashworth ; Chalmers, 
Biographical Dictionary ; Biographia Bri- 
tannica, edit. Kippis, art. “Doddridge;” 
Baker, History of NorthamptoUj i. 332 — 334 .) 

J. W. J. 

ASIN^US. [Anil^us.! 

ASINA'RI, FEDERPGO, Count of Ca- 
merano, was l)orn at Asti in Piedmont in 
1527. He held office at the court of Turin, 
and, rising to the rank of colonel in the Pied- 
montese army, commanded, in 156fl, a force 
of four hundred musketeers sent to assist the 
Emperor Maximilian II. against Sultan Soli- 
man II. In 1570 he became the Duke of j 
Savoy’s ambassador at Florence. He died in i 


1576. Asinaii was a copious writer of son- 
nets, madrigals, and other lyrics, of which a 
considerable number were print^ in collec- 
tions published in and soon after his time. 
Mazzuchelli gives a list of these, to which it 
is enough to refer ; since Asinari’s composi- 
tions of that class are now altogether for- 
gotten, not having found their way into any 
of the most esteemed collections. His place 
in the literary history of Italy depends 
upon a tragedy in verse, called “ Tancredi,” 
which is pronounced by Crescimbeni and 
others to be one of the best dramas in tlie 
Italian language. It was first published at 
Paris, 1.587, 8vo., with the title of “Gis- 
monda,” as a work of Torquato Tasso ; but 
it a^in appeared, under the title of “ Tan- 
credi,” at Bergamo, 1588, 8vo., being as- 
cribed, in the title-page of this edition, to 
Ottaviano Asinari, count of Camerano. An 
examination of manuscript copies at Turin 
and Venice has convinced the critics that the 
“ Tancredi ” was really written by Federigo 
A.sinari. (Tiraboschi, Storia della Lettera- 
tnra Italiana, 4to. ed., vii. 1298; Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; Crescimbeni, 
Storia della Volgar Poesia, i. 309 ; Fonta- 
iiini, Bihlioteca deW Eloquema Italiana (by 
Zeno), i. 480.) W. S. 

ASPNIA GENS. The Asinii were a ple- 
beian- gens, originally from Teate, in the 
country of the Marrucini. The name is said 
to be derived from the Roman word “ Asinus,” 
“ ass.” 


Herius Asinius. 
Cn. Asinius. 


C. Asinius Pollio,=;Quintia. 
Uoa. B.c. 40. 


Asinius. 


C. Asinius OalluH Saloninu8,=sVipsaniB. 
Cos. B.c. 8. 


lierius. 


ABinia= Marcellus 
iEserninus. 


C. Asinius laloninus. Asinius Gall us. C. Asinius Pollio, M. Asinius A^rippa, Asinius Celer. 

Cos. A.D. 23. Cos. A.D. 29. 


The only cognomens of the Asinii that ap- 
pear on coins are those of Gallus and Pol- 
MO, under which heads are noticed the only 
members of this gens that require separate 
articles. 

Herius Asinius, a native of Teate, led the 
Manmcini in the Marsic or Social war, and 
fell m battle against Cains Marius, b.c. 90. 
(jjl^pian, BelL Civ. i. 40 ; Velleius Pater- 
fulus, ii. 16.) 

C. Asinius Saloninus was the son of 
C. Asinius Gallus Saloninus and of Vipsania, 
the daughter of Marcus Agrippa by his wife 
Attica. Vipsania was the divorced wife of 
Tiberius* afterwards emperor, and by him 
tiie mother of Drusus, who was consequently 
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the half-brother of Saloninus. Saloninus 
died before his father, a.d. 11. (Tacitus, 
Annal. iii. 75.) 

M. Asinius Agrippa, the brother of C. 
Asinius Saloninus, was consul a.d. 25. He 
died in the foil owing year, leaving behind him 
a good reputation. (Tacitus, AnnaL iv. 61 
Drumann, Gesckichte Rem, &c.; Rasche, 
Lexic. Rei Ifummarice; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
Vet. V. 144.) G. L. 

ASPNIUS agrippa: [Asinia gens.] 
ASPNIUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 
ASPNIUS POLLIO. [Pollio.] 
ASIO'LI, BONIFA'ZIO, was bom at 
Corregio, on the 30th of April, 1769, and at 
the age of five years began to study music 
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under Crotti, the organist of the collegiate 
chapel of San Quirino. His instructor died 
soon after, and Asioli was left to pursue his 
studies alone. Before he had attained his 
eighth year he had written three masses, 
twenty other compositions for the church, 
and some pieces for the harpsichord and the 
violin. At ten years of age he was sent to 
Parma to study under Morigi. Two years 
afterwards he went to Venice, where he pub- 
licly displayed his skill in extempore fugue 
playing. After spending a short time at 
Parma, he returned to Corregio, where he 
was appointed niaestrd di capella. Conti- 
nuing to apply himself diligently to com- 
position, by foe time he had reached his eigh- 
teenth year, Asioli had produced five masses, 
twenty-four other pieces of church music, an 
oratorio, three operas, “ La Volubilc,*' “ La 
Contadina Vivace,” and “ La Discordia Tea- 
trale,” besides overtures, chorusses, cantatas, 
and instrumental pieces. 

In 1787 he went to reside at Turin, where 
he remained nine years. Here he wrote the 
cantatas which are regarded as his best 
compositions, his serious opera “Gustavo,” 
two other lyric dramas, “ Pimmalione ” and 
“ La Festa d* Alessandro,” several nottur- 
nos, and various instrumental pieces. In 
1796 he accompanied foe Marquis Ghcran- 
dini to Venice, where he remained three 
years, and then removed to Milan. Here, 
under foe sovereignty of Bonaparte, he was 
appointed maestro di capella and director of 
the Conservatorio. On the marriage of Na- 
poleon with Maria I^ouisa, in 1810, Asioli 
visited Paris. On his return to Milan, he re- 
sumed his employments and his accustomed 
application to composition, till the month of 
July, 1813, when he signified his wish to re- 
tire to his native town. After 1820 he ceased 
to compose, and spent the remainder of his 
life in retirement and repose. He died at 
Corregio, on foe 26th of May, 1832. 

During his residence at Milan he wrote 
“ Cinna,’^ a serious opera, for the theatre of 
La Scala, several cantatas, sonnets, odes, and 
other vocal compositions, as well as various 
instrumental pieces. As maestro di capella 
of foe Viceroy of Italy he produced twenty- 
one- motets and twenty-three other composi- 
tions for foe church. As director of foe Conr 
servatorio he wrote — I. “Principj elemen- 
tari di Musica, adottati dal R. Conservatorio 
di Milano,” Milan, 1809^ The work reached 
four editions in Italy. Two translations of 
it were published in France and one in Ger- 
many. 2. “ di Cembalb.” This 

elementary work is divided into, three parts — 
foe first contains exercises for foe piano-forte, 
foe second instructions for playing from a 
figured bass, and foe third is a short treatise 
on counterpoint. 3. “ Primi Element! per il 
Canto, con dieci Ariette istruttive per can- 
tare di buona grazia.” 4. “ Element! par il 
Contra^basso, con ana nuova maniera di 
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digitare.” 5. “ Trattata d’ Armonia, e d*Ac- 
compagnamento.” 

The characteristics of Asioli’s composi- 
tions are ease and grace. In music for the 
church he failed. He neither followed the 
models nor inherited the strength of the 
^eat Italian masters, but in his airs and 
duets with piano-forte accompaniment he 
has gained merited reputation by the ex- 
pression and grace of his melodies. His 
Notturnos may be regarded as models of this 
style of composition. His elementary works 
discover nothing of novelty, but they have 
the merit of clearness, order, and perspicuity. 

Of Asioli's lyric dramas, “ Pimmalione ” 
alone has been reprinted in this country. 
The English edition of it, as well as of ten 
sets of his notturnos, ducts, and ariettas, was 
published by Birchall, and appears in the 
catalogue of his successor Lonsdale. QFetis, 
Biwjraphie universelle des Mudeiens.') E. T. 

XSFR-UD-DFN AKHSIKTI, a Persian 
poet, who, according to Daulatshah, was 
learned and witty, and excelled in elocjuence. 
He lived in the latter half of the twelfth 
century of our mra, and was the contempo- 
rary and rival of the celebrated Khakani. 
He was born in the department of Akhsikt, 
on foe banks of foe Oxus, and spent foe 
greater part of his life in Azarbuijan. It 
would appear that he ranked very high as a 
poet, since some considered him as superior to 
either of his great rivals Anwari and Kha- 
kaiii; but Daulatshah settles the claims of 
all three, in saying that each of them had 
merits peculiar to himself : Asir-ud-dm was 
the most learned ; Anwari the most eloquent; 
and Khakani the most spirited and sublime. 
We are not aware whether the works of 
Asir-ud-dm, like those of his rivals, are still 
extant. His biographer gives no date re- 
specting the period of the poet’s birth or 
death. (Daulatshah, Lives of the Persian 
Poets.) D. F. 

ASl'Il-UD-DFN UMA'NI, a Persian poet, 
celebrated for his wit and learning, who lived 
in the time of the Atabeg rulers of Persia, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century of 
the Christian sera. He was born at Hamadan, 
and was a pupil of foe celebrated Naair-ud- 
dm of Tus, the translator of the “ Elements” 
of Euclid and other mathematical works 
ftom foe Greek into Arabic. Daulatshdh, 
his biographer, says of him, that his Di- 
w^n was well known in his time ; and that 
he was the author of many poetical pieces in 
foe Arabic language. (Daulatshah, Lives 
if the Persian Poets.) D. F. 

A'SIUS (’'A<rtos), of Samos, was one of foe 
most ancient of those Grecian poets whose 
existence may be asserted as an historical 
fact. The age in which he lived cannot be 
exactly determined; but he is oftenest re- 
ferred to foe times in which foe cyclic poets 
were engaged in their attempts to rival foe 
Homeric poems. He himself, however. 
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seems tp have belonged to the school of He- 
siod rather than to that of Homer. He is 
ascertained, from references and quotations 
^▼en by Athenseus, Pausanias, and others, 
to haTe composed both epic poetry in hexa- 
meters and verses in the elegiac measure. 
Most of the extant quotations from his works 
are marked by a &miliarity bordering on 
the comic. Vfe do not know the title of any 
poem he composed ; but the principal of them 
are conjectured to have b^n of a genea- 
logical character. The fragments of Asius 
have lately been published more than once. 
They will be found in the following collec- 
tions; — 1. Bach, “ Callini Ephesii, Tyrtsei 
Aphidnsei, Asii Samii, Carminum qua: 
supersunt,” Leipzig, 183U, 8vo. 2. Marck- 
scheffel, “ Hesiodi, Eumeli, Cinsethonis, 
Asii, et Carminis Naupactii, Fragmenta,** 
Leipzig, 1840, 8vo. 3. Diintzner, “ Die 
Fragmente der Epischen Poesie der Griechen 
bis zur Zeit Alexander’s des Grossen,” Co- 
logne, 1840, 8vo. 4. The fragments are 
also in Dubner*8 “ Hesiod,” &c., Paris, 1840. 
(MevLTsiuSf Bibliotheca Graca; Valckenaer, 
jBiairibe in Buripidis Fragmental cap. vii. ; 
Nitzsch, De Historid Homeric part i. p. 123 ; 
Ulrici, Geschichte der Helleniechen Dicht- 
kunstf 1835, i. 438; Hoffmann, Lexicon Bib- 
Uographicum ; Gersdorf, Itepertoriumy xxiii. 
35, xxvi. 227.) W. S. 

’ASJADI OF MARW, a Persian jpoet, 
who lived at the court of Mahmdd of Ghizni, 
in the early part of the eleventh century. 
According to the author of the ** Atash Ka- 
dah,” the verses of ’ Asjadi rivalled the Eastern 
TOld in their brightness and purity. He was 
me pupil of Ansari, and one of Mahmud’s 
favourites. It is related that one day when 
Ansari, with his pupils ’Asjadi and Farrukhi, 
were reposing in a garden in Ghizni, a p^r 
stranger approached them, apparently with 
the view of joining their society. The poets 
not wishing to have their conversation inter- 
rupted by an unknown person, but at the 
same time unwilling to repulse him with 
rudeness, resolved on making poetic talent 
the condition of admission into their society. 
They accordingly told the stranger that they 
were^the kings chief bards, and that none 
but poets were allowed to join them. The 
stranger modestly agreed to their conditions, 
when each of the three pwts repeated an ex- 
tempore line, thus forming the first three 
lines of a tetrastich, leaving it to the stranger 
to fill up the fourth, which to their astonish- 
ment he did without any hesitation. The 
verses, which are still extant, are remark- 
able only b^ the difficulty of finding a fourth 
rhyme, which the court poets considered to 
be impossible. The line which the stianger 
gave, had allusion to a battle fought by the 
heroes of old. He was requested to expliun 
the allurion, which he did by relating one 
of the most spirited episodes of the ** Shah- 
ndma.” The poor stranger was the then 
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nameless Firdausi, arrived frx>m Tds. He 
was received with welcome by his brother 
poets, and soon after introduced to Mahmud. 
*Asja^’s works, according to the author of 
the Atash Kadah,” are no longer extant. 
(Ataah Kadah^ Persian MS. ; Shdh Ndmeh, 
by Capt. Turner Macan, vol. i., 8vo., Cal- 
cutta, 1829.) D. P. 

ASKEW, or AYSCOUGH, ANNE, one 
of the last martyrs in the reign of King 
Henry VIII., was bom in the ^ear 1521, 
and was the second daughter of Sir William 
Askew of Kelsey in Lincolnshire. Her 
eldest sister, who had been contracted to the 
son of a neighbouring gentleman named 
Kyme, was taken ill and died before the 
marriage was comj^lcted; and her father, 
who had already paid some of the portion, 
compelled Anne, much against her will, to 
take her sister’s place. Some time after her 
marriage, for it was after she had borne two 
children, she became convinced of the erro- 
neousness of the Roman Catholic doctrines 
by a perusal of the Bible. Her husband was 
so offended at her change of religion, that 
he drove her out of the house; and Anne 
appears to have gone to London to seek a 
divorce, which she effected as much as lay 
in her power by refusing to return to her 
husband, and by resuming her maiden name. 
In March, 1545, she was apprehended and 
questiCned on account of her religious opi- 
nions, and there is extant a narrative of her 
different examinations drawn up by herself. 
Bonner, bishop of London, was anxious to 
persuade her to sign a paper renouncing the 
opinions that were attributed to her respect- 
ing transubstantiation and other points in 
dispute between the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, but she was only willing to do 
so on condition of adding to &is declaration 
that she believed it ** if God’s word did agree 
to the same, and the tme Catholic church.” 
After another examination before the king’s 
council, she was condemned to be burnt to 
death for her opinions on transubstantiation, 
which were contrary to those in the Six Ar- 
ticles promulgated by the king and parliament. 
While in prison she was examined by two of 
the council — Wriothesley, the then lord chan- 
cellor, and Sir Robert Rich, who was after- 
wards his successor — who wished to ascer- 
tain if her doctrines were not fkvoured by 
some ladies of the court, against whom, and 
against the queen, Katharine Parr, the Ro- 
man Catholic party was much embittered, 
and anxious to mid a ground of accusation. 
“They commanded me,” she says in her 
narrative, “ to show how I was midntsdned 
in the Counter, and who willed me to stick 
to my opinion. I said that there was no 
creature that therein did strengthen me. 
And as for the help that I had in the Coun- 
ter, it was by means of my maid. For as 
she went abroad in the streets, she made 
moan to the ’prentices, and they by her did 
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send me money, but who they were 1 never | 
knew.” She afterwards says — “Then Aey 
did put me on the rack because 1 confessed 
no ladies nor gentlewomen to be of my opi- 
nion, and thereon they kept me a long time, 
and because I lay still and did not cry, my 
lord chancellor and Master Rich took pains 
to rack me with their own hands till 1 was 
nigh dead.” “Whether it was noble in 
these lords, or legal in these lawyers, or con- 
scientious in these chancellors, to rack one 
alrea^fy condemn^ to death,” says Fuller in 
his “ Church History,” “ belongeth to others 
to determine.” There has been some dispute 
as to the fact, but without sufficient reason, 
for the veracity of Anne Askew is apparent 
through the whole of her simple narrative. 
On (according to Stow) the IGth of July, 
1546, she was burned at Smithheld, in com- 
pany with Nicolas Belerian, a priest of 
Shropshire, John Aldams, a tailor, and John 
Lassels, a gentleman of the court and house- 
hold of King Henry, whom Anne in one 
part of her writings calls her preceptor. She 
was brought to Smithfield in a chair, being 
unable to stand on account of her sufferings 
from the rack. Doctor Shaxtou, formerly 
bishop of Salisbury, who had recanted his 
own opposition to the Six Articles, preached 
a sermon to the sufferers, after whicli the 
lord chancellor Wriothesley, who was pre- 
sent, sent to Anne Askew her pardon, already 
made out and scaled, in case she would re- 
cant, but she refused to look at it, and said 
that she did not come there to defy her lord 
and master. The others made a like refusal 
—on which the lord mayor commanded fire 
to be put to them, crying with a loud voice 
“ Fiat justitia.” 

Anne Askew is enumerated by Bale in his 
* catalogue of English authors, on account of 
her narratives of her examinations, which 
were published by Bale himself in two small 
pamphlets, at Marburg, in Hesse, the first 
in November, 1546, and the second in Ja- 
nuary, 1547. The text of Anne Askew is 
accompanied with a running commentary by 
Bale, which is omitted in Fox’s “Book of 
Martyrs,” in which her very interesting nar- 
rative is reprinted at length. At the end are 
some specimens of her poety, and Bale men- 
tions her as the author of many religious 
songs. The best which he gives is one be- 
ginning— 

“ Lyke as the armed knyght 

Appointed to the flelde, > 

With this world will 1 fight, 

And fayth shall be my shielde." 

The others are of very slender merit. 
(Anne Askew, The first J^aminacifon of 
Anne Aakewe, lateh martyred in Smythfelde 
hy the Romysh Popds upholders^ with the 
Blv^dcwyon of Johan Bale. The IcUtre Ex* 
aminoeyon^ &c. ; Fox, Acts and Monuments^ 
edition of 1684, ii. 481—490; Fuller, Church 
History of Britain [in which the chief fiicta 
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relating to Anne Askew are taken fix)$h an 
unpublished manuscript by Baiel, book' iv. 
242.) ' T. W. 

ASKEW, ANTHONY, was descended 
from a respectable Westmoreland fitmily, 
and was born at Kendal, in 1722. He was 
first sent to school at Sedbergh, but after- 
wards removed to the grammar-school at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. “ He told me,” says 
Dr. Parr, “ that he had received a part of 
his education under Richard Dawes at New- 
castle, and with great pleasantry he de- 
scribed the astonistoent and terror which 
he felt upon his first interview with a school- 
master whose name was a fAopfio\^Kuoy in 
the north of England.” It was from Dawes, 
in all probability, that Askew imbibed his 
taste for Greek literature. From school he 
went to Emanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he continued until he took his degree of M.B. 
and was elected a fellow in 1745, after which 
he studied for a year at Lieiden. He then 
travelled for some time, visited Hungary, re- 
sided at Athens and Constantinople, at the 
latter city in company with Sir James Porter, 
the English ambassador to the Porte, and 
finally returned home through Italy. In 
1749, having previously become a fellow of 
the Royal Society, he received the honour of 
being elected one of the free academicians of 
the Academy of Inscriptions at Paris. In 
the next year he took his degree of M.D. at 
Cambridge, after which he established him- 
self in London as a physician, and continued 
fbr the rest of his life in good practice, occu- 
pying the posts of physician to S^. Bartholo- 
mew's and to Christ’s Hospital, and registrar 
of the College of Physicians. His death took 
place at his house in Hampstead, on the 
2 7th of April, 1774. He was married twice, 
the second time to Elizabeth Halford, “ a 
woman,” says Dr. Parr, “ of celestial beauty 
and celestial virtue,” by whom he left a fa- 
mily of twelve children. His father. Dr. 
Adam Askew, who was regarded as the Rad- 
clifte of the North of England, died in 1773, 
only a year before his son, at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

Dr. Askew never published any medical 
work. While at Leiden, in 1746, he issued 
I'a “ Novffi editionis TragoBdiarum .^schyli 
Specimen, curante A. Askew,” in a small 
quarto pamphlet, dedicated to Dr. Mead, in 
which he gave the various readings of nine- 
and-twenty lines of the “Eumenides” only 
(ver. 563 to 591, in Schiitz’s edition), and 
this was his only work. He had, how- 
ever, while in Greece, collected a hundred 
and ninety-two Greek inscriptions of suffi- 
cient length to fill an octavo volume of a 
hundred and forty-two pages, which, on the 
sale of his manuscripts, passed into the hands 
of Dr. Burney, and now forms the 402nd 
volume of the Burney collection in the Bri- 
tish Museum, in the printed catalogue of 
which each inscription will be found mi- 
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nutely specified. On the last appears the 
memorandum Finished the copy of this, 
Janiiary the 24th, 1748, the 2nd day of my 
Quarrentine ” (sic) “ at Malta.” The 523rd 
volume of the same collection contains a 
few proposed emendations of texts in Euri- 
pides and Galen, also by Dr. Askew. At 
the end of tlie specimen before mentioned 
are propels for publishing a complete cri- 
tical edition of iEschylus m three volumes 
quarto, and during the rest of his life Askew 
collected notes and collations for this projected 
labour, but seems to have advanced no farther. 
In Butler’s edition of Ailschylus, published 
between }809 and 1816, most of Askew’s 
collections were made use of, and a volume 
in his handwriting, which contained a colla- 
tion of five comces, was referred to as 
Askew’s. Bishop Blomfield, who discovered 
that the volume was entirely a transcript 
from a similar one in the hand-writing of 
Peter Needham, with some bibliographical 
errors, takes notice of the fact in the prefaces 
to his editions of the Prometheus and the 
Seven against Thebes, in terms as little com- 
plimentary to the honesty as to the learning 
of Askew, and which in fact it would require 
a distinct proof of fraudulent intention on 
the part of Askew to justify. The Doctor’s 
reputation as a Greek scholar, which was 
dilfused over all Europe during his life-time, 
appears, on the whole, to have shrunk to 
small dimensions. He is now chiefly re- 
membered as a friend of learned men and a 
collector, especially in the latter capacity. 
He was intimate with Dr. Mead ; and among 
those who \^ere accustomed to frequent his 
house in Queen-square were Archbishop 
Markham, Sir William Jones, Dr. Farmer 
of Cambridge, Dr. Taylor, the editor of 
Demosthenes, and Dr. Parr, who describes 
Askew as “ one of his earliest and firmest 
friends.” The house was crowded with’ 
books, even up to the garrets ; the collection 
was chiefly classical, and it was its possessor’s 
aim to have every edition of a Greek author. 
During the life-time of Dr. Mead he bought 
of him his manuscripts for 500Z., and Taylor, 
in his will, bequeathed all his manuscripts to 
Askew. The doctor was perpetually adding 
to his collection, which he Is said to have been 
very willing to show to his friends. It was 
to be expected” says Dr. Dibdin, “ that the 
public would one day be benefit^ by such 
pursuits ; especially,” he adds, apparently by 
way of explanation, “ as he ” (Dr. Askew) 
**had expressed a wish that his treasures 
might be unreservedly submitted to sale after 
his decease.” This intention was carried 
into effect, and a proposal made by the king 
to purchase the entire library for 5000/. was 
declined. If this offer was for the printed 
books only> the refiisal of it was much to the 
disadvsmta^ of the family, for at the sale 
they only produced the sum of 3993/. Os. 6d, 
The action took place in 1 775, lasted twenty 
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days, and comprised 3570 lots. The five 
principal pufchasers were the King, to the 
amount of about 300/. ; Dr. Hunter, to the 
amount of 500/. ; the King of France, for 
about 500/. more ; the British Museum, and 
Mr. Cracherode ; and the purchases of three 
of the five, the King, the Museum, and Mr. 
Cracherode, are now concentrated in the 
great national collection. The prices ob- 
tained were in general much higher than 
those which Dr. Askew had given. His 
copy of the first edition of “ Cicero de Offi- 
ciis,” printed by Fust in 1465, which he had 
bought for 13 guineas, sold for 30/.; his 
Olivet’s Cicero, on large paper, rose ff'om 
14 guineas to 36/. 15s.; and the edition of 
Pliny’s “ Natural History,” printed at Ve- 
nice by Spira, which had cost him only 1 1 
guineas, brought 43/. This copy is now in 
tile British Museum. Askew’s sale was ne- 
vertheless looked back to as a time of cheap- 
ness, when the bibliomania, as it was called, 
had afterwards risen to its height within the 
first ten years of the present century. The 
auction oi' the manuscripts did not take place, 
in consequence of delay arising from family 
arrangements, till ten years later, in 1785, 
and not in 1781, as erroneously stated by 
Nichols and Dibdin. The number of lots 
was 663, and it comprised many articles 
of interest, among others, as already men- 
tioned, the manuscripts of Mead and Taylor. 
An Appendix to Scapula’s Greek and Latin 
Lexicon which was edited by Dr. Charles 
Burney in 1789, is described by him as being 
taken ** e codice manuscripto olim Askevi- 
ano.” A verbal index to Aristophanes, by J ohn 
Caravclla, an Epirote, which was published 
at Oxford in 1822, is mentioned in the pre- 
face to be one of a series of verbal indexes 
to Greek authors, which were formerly in 
Askew’s and are now in the Bodleian Li- 
braiy. The editor states that he was unable 
to discover who or what the compiler was, 
but if his researches had led him to Hir- 
sching’s “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch,” 
he would have found there the information, 
probably taken from some English source, 
that John Cdfabella, or Caravella, was the 
name of Dr. Askew's librarian. 

An engraved portrait of Askew is given in 
the second volume of Dibdin's enlarged edi- 
tion of Ames's “ Typographical Antiquities.” 
In Dr. Macmichael's “ Gold-headed Cane ” 
there is a fiili length representation of him, 
from a model in unbaked potters'-clay, then 
in the possession of Sir Lucas Pepys, who 
had married one of Dr. Askew's daughters, 
but since presented by Sir Lucas to the Col- 
lege of Physicians. This model was the pro- 
duction of a poor (Chinese named Chetqua, 
who made it as a token of gratitude for the 
kindness he had received from the doctor, to 
whom he had been brought when in London 
as to one who, from having travelled in << the 
East,” was likely to have a knowledge of 
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Chinese. The bust of Dr. Mead, at the Col- 
lege of Physicians, was premted by Dr. 
Askew, who engaged Roubiliac to execute 
it for 50/., and was so satisfied with the work 
that he gave him 1 00/., to which the sculptor 
replied by sending in a bill for 108/. 2s. Dr. 
Mead gave to Askew the gold-headed oane 
which he had himself received from Rad- 
clifie, and which, after passing through the 
hands of Pitcairn and Baillie, was finally 
presented by Miss Joanna Baillie to the Col- 
lege of Physicians. ( The Gold-headed Cam, 
by Dr. Macmichael, pr 119 — 1.32; Macken- 
zie, Account of Newcastle-vpon-Tynej p. 505 ; 
Cantahrigienses Graduati^ p. 12; Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes (f the Eighteenth Century y 
iii. 494, &c. ; Gentleman*s Magaziney Ixxii. 
492, i. (new series) p. 194, &c.; Dibdin, Bib- 
Ucmaniay pp. 5, 15, &c. ; Dr. Parr, Worksy 
vii. 593, 6()8 ; Hirsching, Historisch-literar- 
isches liandbuchy i. 65 ; Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts in the British Museumy new scries, i. 
Burney Collection, 141 — 146, &c. ; Askew's 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, sale 
catalogues, &c.) T. W. 

ASKEW. SIR GEORGE. [Ayscue.] 

ASLA'CUS, CUNRA'DUS, was born on 
the 28th of June, 1564, at Bergen, in Nor- 
way. He first received the private instruc- 
tion of a pastor in that town, and, after the 
death of his parents, was sent to school at 
Malmo. In 1584 he entered the university 
of Copenhagen, where a stipend granted to 
him by the chapter of Bergen enabled him 
to pursue a varied course of study. His 
zeal for the mathematical sciences procured 
him admission, in 1584, to the house of 
Tycho Brahe. Here he enjoyed the instme- 
tion of that astronomer for three years, and 
so entirely secured his approbation, that it 
was through his letters of recommendation 
that he obtained a liberal pension from the 
king to support him on his travels. In 1593 
he accepted the rectorate of the school at 
Malmd, but was enabled in the year after to 
commence his journey. Six years were now 
consumed in visiting Gennany, Switzerland, 
France, England, and Scotland. In 1600 he 
set sail from Leith, and lau^d at Calluud- 
borg, bringing with him Otto Brahe, the son 
of the astronomer. Soon after his arrival he. 
was appointed professor of philosophy in the 
university of Copenhagen. In 1607 he 
became doctor and professor of theology. 
He lectured on the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages ; and, for more than six years, on the 
Hebrew. He died on the 7th of February, 
1624. His chief works, of which a fiillcr 
list is mven by Freher, are — “ Physica et 
Ethica Mosaics, duobus libris," Hauau, 1613, 
8vo. ** Oratio de Religionis per Lutherum 
Reformats Ori^ne et Progressu in Ger- 
mania et in Rerais Daniic et Norwegise ab 
anno mdxvii ad annum hujus seculi xvii,” 
Copenhagen, 1621, 4to., which appeared the 
year following, ,at the same place, in a 
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Danish and in a German translation. ** Gram- 
matices Hebraicse Libri Duo," Copenhagen, 
1606, 8vo. (Freher, Theatrum Virorum 
Clarorumy p. 419 ; Walch, Bibliotheca Theo- 
logica Selectay iii. 331.) J. N — n. 

ASMONiEANS, naore properly Chashmo- 
NiEANS (D'DDtJ^n), a dynasty or family con- 
spicuous in the annals of the Jewish nat .on, 
during a period of one hundred and thirty 
years. The founder of the family, Asmo- 
naeus, or Asamonscus (jlDlJ^n, *A<ro/ucva/oy), is 
not known in history, and it was perhaps the 
significative etymology of his name (BDC^n, 
fatness, from an obsolete verb, he was 
fat) which induced die later Jewish chro- 
niclers to distinguish his more illustrious 
descendants by the title of Asmonaans. 
Asmonaus was a Levite of the class Joiarib, 
or Jehoiarib ; and from his name it may be 
inferred that he was a man of substance, a 
wealthy man, a prince, or noble. The word 
occurs in the Bible {Joshuay xv. 29) 
as the name of a town in the tribe of Judah, 
and (feminine) as the name of a 

station of the Israelites in the desert (iVuw- 
bersy xxxiii. 29). The word occurs 

only once {Psalm Ixviii. 32) in the sense of 
nobles or princes — “ Princes shall come out 
of Egypt;” or, as it is sometimes rendereJ, 
“ The Chashmonfipans shall come out of 
Egypt.” The corresponding word in Arabic 
has the same signification as in our authorized 
version — men of substance, magnates, princes, 
nobles. Asmonmus was perhaps contemporary 
with the immediate successors of Alexander 
the Great, llis son, Simon, and his grandson, 
John, are undistinguished in history ; but in 
the person of Mattathias, his great-grandson, 
the Asmonu'an family emerged from obscurity. 

It will be usc‘ful to glance briefly at the 
condition of the Jews from n.c. 323 to 
B.C. 167. Upon the death of Alexander the 
Great, and the partition of the Macedonian 
empire, the Jews were alternately subject to 
the Ptolemies of Egypt and the feleucidse of 
Syria. Their fortune was various. At one 
time they were the victims of military out- 
rage and religious persecution; at another 
time their civil rights were respected, their 
religion tolerated, and their temple unpro- 
fan^. Both before and after the establish- 
ment of the Grmco-Egyptian and Gneco- 
Syrian monarchies, Palestine was frequently 
die battle-field of contending armi^, and 
conquerors and conquered seemed to vie with 
each other in plundering and insulting the 
inhabitants. Towards the latter end of tlie 
reign of the first Ptolemy (^Lagi) they en- 
joyed an interval of tranquillity. Under his 
successor, Philadelphus, they experienced a 
mild and beneficent government. To him 
they owed the release of one hundred and 
twenty thousand captives, and the Septuagint 
version of their sacred writing [Aristeas] ; 
and he still fiii*ther conciliated them by 
munificent donations to their holy temple at 
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Jerusalem. Thetblrd Ptolemy (Euergetes) 
was 1 ^ benevolentlT disposed towards them. 
But liis successor Ptolemy Philopator occupied 

habitants, and insulted their Seleu* 

ctts Nioator (b.c. 312), the founder of the 
dyn^ty of the Seleucidfle, conferred various 
privileges upon the Jews in his dominions ; 
and Antiochus the Great (b.c. 223), after 
recovering Judaea from Ptolemy Philopator 
and his son Ptolemy Epiphanes, rewarded 
the Jews for their adherence to him by re- 
mitting a portion of their taxes, and securing 
to them the free exercise of Aeir religion. 
But Judaea was afterwards ceded by him, as 
a marriage^rtion with his daughter Cleo- 
patra, to Ptolemy Epiphanes. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the eighth of the Syrian kings, 
began to reign n.c. 17.5. During his reign 
the Jews were subject to a persecution almost 
unparalleled in the history of any nation. 
Antiochus sou^t to win Egypt fiom its 
youthful king, Ptolemy Philometor ; but the 
Romans, who now began to interfere in the 
disputes of the Eastern princes, prevented him 
from completely^ subjugating the country. 

jinu with disappointment, with an army 
flushed with conquest, and indignant at not 
reaping its fruits, he determined to wreak his 
vengeance upon Judsea. In b.o. 170 he 
took Jerusalem ; forty tliousand of the inha- 
bitants were massacred, and as many sold 
into slavery ; the temple was pillaged of its 
sacred treasures ; and, upon his departure to 
Antioch, he ordered his vicegerents to carry 
on the work of destruction, and to root out 
the Jewish nation and religion from the face 
of the earth. But the Jews themselves, by 
their previous intestine discord, were in a 
great measure the cause of this fierce per- 
secution. The long intercourse, which they 
had held with the Greeks since the time of 
Alexander the Great, had alienated the minds 
of not a few of them from the religion and 
customs of their ancestors. Two priests, 
Jesus, otherwise Jason, and Onias, otherwise 
Menelaus, who had each of them successively 
purchased the high-priesthood from Antio- 
chus, strove which shovdd excel the other in 
his zeal for everything Greek; Greek ob- 
servances, Greek laws, Greek games, and the 
Greek religion ; and these traitors numbered 
their partisans by thousands among the infatu- 
ated populace. [Jesus, otherwise Jason, and 
Onias, otherwise Menelaus.] In the year 
B.c. 167, the temple at Jerusalem was pro- 
claimed to be the temple of Olympian Jupi- 
ter, and the prophecy of Daniel respecting 
the ** Abomination of desolation ** is said to 
have been fhlfilled, when an idol altar with 
swine’s flesh for a sacrifice was erected upon 
the altar of Jehovah. At the same time an 
edict was promulgated commanding the in- 
habitants of the whole country to refrain 
from circumcising their children, to eat 
swine’s flesh, and to sacrifice to the heathen 
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deities. Apelles, a king’s officer, came to 
Modin, a small city on the sea-coast west of 
Jerusalem, to ei^rce the king’s edict, 
Mattathias, who was then resident at Modin, 
repaired with his five sons, Joannan called 
C^dis, Simon called Thassi, Judas called 
Maccatous, Eleazar called Avaran, and 
Jonathan ^led Apphus, to the place of 
sacrifice. Here the king’s officers were en- 
deavouring to induce the people to comply 
with the ^ct, and Apelles perceiving Mat- 
tathias to be a man of considerable influence, 
attempted to persuade him to sacrifice to the 
idol; but Mattathias indignantly refhsed, 
and when one of his countrymen came for- 
ward to sacrifice, ** he ran and slew him 
upon the altar.” Apelles, the king's officer, 
was the next victim of his zeal: he then 
pulled down the altar, and crying out “ Who- 
soever is zealous of the law and maintaineth 
the covenant, let him follow me,” he escaped 
with his sons to the mountains. This was the 
glorious commencement of a struggle in be- 
half of the religion and liberties of the Jewish 
ns^ion. A large body of Jews, more particu- 
larly the sect of the Assidscans, rallied round 
Mattathias and his sons, who now carried on 
a species of guerilla warfare, and by frequent 
incursions and cutting off the king’s troops 
in small detachments, considerably harassed 
the enemy. Mattathias, who was advanced 
in years, died peaceably soon after. His 
sons continued the struggle, and by a series 
of brilliant victories, succeeded in rescuing 
their country from the persecution of the 
Syrian kings. [Maccabees.] Simon Thassi, 
the last of the five sons of Mattathias, was 
treacherously killed with two of his sons, 
B.C. 135, by his son-in-law Ptolemy, go- 
vernor of the castle of Docus. His son 
John Ilyrcanus succeeded him in the high- 
priesthood, and, B.c. 126, assumed the title of 
king of Jud®a. [Hyrcanus I.] Aristobu- 
lus I. succeeded, b.c. 107. [Aristobulub I.] 
Alexander Jannccus, his brother, reigned 
from n.c. 106 to b.c. 79. His wife Alex- 
andra created her son Hyrcanus II. high- 
priest, and govefmed the kin^om herself 
from B.C. 78 ^ b.c. 69. [Alexandra.I 
Upon her death Aristobulus II., her second 
son, asserted his claim to the throne. Hyr- 
canus consented to resign the royal authority, 
but he afterwards appealed to Pompey to 
reinstate him. This dispute first brought 
the Jews into immediate contact with the 
Roman power. Cn. Pompeius decided in 
favour of Hyrcanus b.c. 63. Aristobulus 
shut himself up in the city, and, after a siege 
of three months, was carried prisoner to 
Rome. Jn b.c. 49,- he was poisoned by the 
adherents of Pompey. [Aristobulus 11.; 
Hyrcanus II.] His son Alexander was 
shortly afterwards put to death by Metellus 
Scipio. [Alexander, son of AmsTOBULHi 
II.J His second son Antigonus obtained pos- 
session of Jerusalem by the assistance of the 
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Parthians, and took Hyrcanus prisoner. He 
cut off his ancle’s ears, and*thiis disabled 
him !h>m again exercising the sacerdotal 
fhnctions. Herod the Great was made king 
of Judsea by the Romans b.c. 40, and b.c. 37 
he besieged Jerusalem, took the city b^ 
storm, and made Antigonus prisoner. Anti- 
nus shortly afterwards was beheaded by 
. Antonios. [Antigonus, son of Akistobu- 
Lus II.] He was the last of pure Asmonsean 
descent who held sovereign power in Judsea. 

Under the Asmonsean princes, the Jews as 
a nation resumed a comparatively independ- 
ent position, which they had not occupied 
since the Babylonish captivity. The sons of 
Mattathias were the most illustrious of the 
family. Their foreign and domestic policy 
were alike admirable : they not only exacted 
respect from neighbouring princes, but they 
quelled the spirit of faction, and raised the 
standard of morals among their countrymen. 
Firm and united among themselves ; exem- 
plars of every virtue ; religious, brave, and 
patriotic, as they were the benefactors of their 
country, they deserved to be its rulers. A 
gratefiil people confirmed the government to 
their descendants, and it was natural that in 
the course of time they should assume the 
dignity of kings. But these degenerated from 
the virtues of their ancestors, and the con- 
tention for the crown between Hyrcanus II. 
and Aristobulus II. paved the way for the 
usurpation of Herod the Grea^ who was only 
a half- Jew. Herod was maintained in his 


authority by the Romans, and Judsea became 
virtually a province of the Roman empire. 

After the death of Antigonus, it is melan- 
choly to trace the calamities of the surviving 
members of the .Asmonsean family. Aris- 
tobulus, the high-priest, son of Alexander and 
grandson of Aristobulus II., was treacher- 
ously murdered by Herod, b.c. 36. He was 
the idol of the populace, and only seventeen 
years old. [Aristobulus, the son of Alex- 
ander.] Hyrcanus II. was murdered 
B.C. 30. His grand-daughter, the beautiful 
and unfortunate Mariamne, was the second 
wife of Herod, who passionately loved her. 
But she also was murdered by him on an un- 
founded charge of adultery and treason, b.c. 
29. Her mother Alexandra met a similar fate 
the following year. [Alexandra, daughter 
of Hyrcanus II.] Aristobulus and Alexander, 
the two sons of Herod by Mariamne, were put 
to death by their father, b.c. 6. These were the 
last of the Asmonsean family that were slaugh- 
tered by Herod. In all, nine of the royal 
family of Judsea perished at his command or 
instigation. Grey hairs, youth, beauty, and in- 
nocence were sacrificed to maintain a tyrant 
on a usurped throne. [Herod the Great.] 
But the blood of the Asmonsean princes, 
though polluted with that of Herod, still 
flowed in the veins of Agrippa, the grandson 
of Mariamne, and in her great-grandson 
Agrippa II., the last of the Jewiim kings. 
[Acrippa Herodes and Agrippa ifis- 
RODES II.] 


Jolin. 


Genealogy of the Asnwnoean Family, 
Asmonteus. 

Simon. 

JoLn. 

Mattathias. 

I 


Judas. 


I 

Judas. 


Mattathias. 


Aristobulus I. 


Simon. 


John llyrcanus. 


Eleaxar. 


Joiiatl 

I 


tLan. 


Alexander Jannnus, 
married to Alexandra. 


A daughter, 
married to P tolemy. 

Antigonus, 

I Othi 


Two sons. 


and other sons. 


1 

llyrcanus 11. 


Alexandra. 


_L 


Alexander. 


Mariamne. 
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Aristobulus III. 


Aristobulus II. 


Antigonus. 


Aristobulns. 

I 


Alexander. 


Aristobubu. 


Agrijipa I. 
Agrippa II. 


Herod. 
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Silver and copper coins of the Asmonaean 
princes are extant in various collections. It 
may be observed here in general with re- 
spect to Jewish coinsy that none were struck 
before the Ume of Simon, the son of Matta- 
thias ; that no genuine ^Id coins have been 
hitherto discovered ; and that the legends are 
in the Samaritan, and not in the common 
Hebrew character, except, of course, in the 
later Jewish coins, where the legends are in 
Greek. This use of the Samaritan character 
has not yet been satisfactorily accounted for, 
and has ^ven rise to a dispute as to the 
comparative antiquity of the Samaritan and 
common Hebrew ^phabets. Hardouin’s 
conjecture, that the Samaritans were em- 
ployed to strike these coins in the Samaritan 
character, in order that the Jews might es- 
cape the sin of trangressing the second com- 
mandment, is only fanciful and ingenious. 
The coins of Simon are the most numerous. 
With respect to the majority of the other 
coins, it is doubtful to which of the Asmona^an 
princes they should be referred. (^The jive 
Books (f Mdjccahees^ with votes and illustra- 
tions, by Henry Cotton; Josephus, Jewish 
Antiquities, Jewish War; Jahn, History 
of the Hebrew Commonwealth ; F. P. Payer, 
JDe numis Hehrceo- Samar itanis, and Vindicia 
Numornm Hehrwo^ Samaritanorum ; Span- 
heim, Dissertationes de Prastantia et Usu 
Numismatum, vol. i. Cl, &c. ; Eckhel, Doc- 
trina Numorum Veter urn, vol. iii. 441 — 481 ; 
Froelich, Annates Begum et Rerum Syria 
numis vderibus illustrati — prolegomena, 74 — 
91.) G. B. 

ASMUND, Kings of Sweden. [Anund.] 
ASNAPPER. [SHALMENKZER.J 
ASNE, MICHEL U, a French draughts- 
man and engraver, bom at Caen, in 1596. 
His master is not known, but he appears to 
have studied the prints of F. Villamena and 
C. Bloemart. L^Asne was one of the. first 
, Frenchmen who distinguished themselves by 
a happy use of the graver. His prints have 
a certain drynbss of etfect, but are tolerably 
well drawn ; they are very numerous ; the 
Abbd Marolles estimates them at about six 
hundred, all of which are marked with his 
name, or a monogram consisting in an M 
and L joined. He died at Pans in 1667. 
Among his prints are some after Ridiens, L. 
Ca.rracci, Albani, Paul Veronese, anCTitian; 
several pottraits of illustrious Frenchmen, 
after drawings by himself; and a few ori- 
g^al compositions. (Huber, Manuel des 
Amateurs, Ac.) - R. N. W. 

ASNIER. [Lasnier.] 

ASGRA, or DHARMASCyKA, whote 
date is fixed at about 330 b.c. (250 according 
to Prinsep), king of M^gadha, was the greatest 
king of the Maurya dynasty, and grandson of 
Chandragupta, the Sandracottus of the Greeks. 
He is said, m the language of the Puran’as, 
to have brought the whole earth under bis 
umbrella; and indeed there has scarcely been 
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a monarch in India whose' edict columns ars 
erected at points so remote ftom the capital. 
It seems, indeed, that ^e kingdom of M&- 
gadha had been greatly extended under the 
reign of his predecessors : for it is stated that 
Asoka, in his youth, was ^vemor of Ujjaint, 
the capital of M&lwa, a kingdom of great an- 
tiquity, and which is mentioned in the Mah^ 
bh&rata as an independent empire. Asoka 
was a zealous Buddhist, and is reported to 
have erected 64,000 sthfipas or religious 
buildings all over India. The extravagance 
of this number leads us to think that a great 
part of them ought properly to be attributed 
to Kalas'oka, king of Pd-taliputra, who was 
also celebrated mr his reli^ous zeal. He 
also sent missions into distant countries — such 
as Cashmere, the Burmese empire, and Cey- 
lon, and assembled a general synod for the 
settlement of the Bauduha tenets. This was 
the third great council of the Buddhists, and 
was held under the presidency of Dliitiha, 
the fifth pontiff of the Buddhists, and a native 
of Magadha. 

Asoka did not confine his zeal to matters 
of religion; the monuments which he left 
bear testimony to the civilized character of 
his government ; tliey contain orders for esta- 
blishing hospitals and dispensaries through- 
out his vast empire, as well as for planting 
trees and digging wells along tlie public high- 
ways. 

Most of the inscriptions found on these 
monuments are collected in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal of Bengal by the late Mr. Prinsep, 
Asoka was the first to establish the Pali as 
the official and religious language of his em- 
pire, and all his decrees are written in the 
same vernacular dialect. 

The ruins of an immense palace, which he 
is said to have built, arc to be seen to this 
day near Gaya, on the toks of the Nilagar 
river. 

The Chinese authorities call this king 
** A-yu,” or “ Wou-yu,” or, when accurately 
transcribed, “ A-chou-kia.” (Elphinstone, 
Hist, of India, voL .i/ p.. 303 ; Troyer, Rdjg; 
Tarangini, p. '^^niour, Mahavamo, in- 
trod. 53, and 4^ ; Upham, The Sacred 
ami Histor{cdF*Boohs Ceylon, i. 44 ^ Rd- 
musat, Foe-kou-fd, p. 248 ; Kmproth, Journal 
Asiatique for 1833, p. 420 ; Wilson, Vishnu 
Purdn*a; Asiatic Researches, xx. 170; Z^t- 
schrift fur die kunde des Morgenlandes, i. 230 

F. H. T. 

ASOLA. [Asula.] 

ASOLANO. [Asulanus.] 

ASOPODGRUS, a sculptor, mentioned by 
Pliny as having l^en one of the scholars of 
Polycletus. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 8.) 

B. W., jun. 

ASP, MATTHIAS, the eldest of three 
sons of Johan Pehrsson Asp, minister o(Norr- 
kdping, was bom at that town on the 14(h 
of May, 1696, and studied in 1706 at Lund, 
where his mothers father, Dr, Matthias 
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Steuch, was bishop, and was succeeded by 
his mother's brother. He removed, in 1713, 
to Upsal, where, in 1716, he was promoted, in 
his absence, to the degree of master of philo- 
sophy. He had already, in the preceding 
spring, set out from Gottenburg on his travels 
abrosm. The first country he visited was 
Holland, where he made the acquaintance of 
Surenhus, Gronovius, Burmann, and Reland. 
The second was England, where, at London, 
he had frequent conversations with Flamsteed 
and Sir, Isaac Newton ; and at Oxford, by 
the permission of Dr; Hudson, then head 
librarian, he made much use of the Bodleian 
Library. In France, a country with which 
he was much dissatisfied, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Huet, Du Pin, Montfaucon, 
and Madame Dacier, and attended the lec- 
tures of Fourmont and Longuerue on Arabic. 
He established himself for about a year and 
a half at Altdorf, where he devoted himself 
to Talmudic studies; and on the 3rd of 
November, 1717, on occasion of the jubilee of 
the Reformation, publicly defended ;,theses, 
founded on the doctrines of Luther, for nine 
hours, against a number of monks and Jesuits 
who attended to accept his challenge. After 
a further journey through different parts of 
Germany, he returned home through Hol- 
land, and was immediately appointed do- 
cens *’ at Upsal, in Hebrew and Greek phi- 
losophy and theoretic philosophy. The rest 
of his life was spent at Upsal, with the ex- 
ception of the time occupied in a second visit 
to Germany in 1 723, in the company of Count 
Cronhjelm, In 1719 he was appointed vice- 
librarian, in 1729 professor of poetry, and 
in 1732 of eloquence. In 1735 he took holy 
orders, and two years after received the ap- 
pointment of proiessor of theology. At his 
death, on the 8th of July, 1763, he had 
been for several years the father, or eldest of 
the professors. His knowledge of the Greek 
and of the Oriental languages was his strong- 
est point, and he is recorded to have deli- 
vered several public orations in Greek, in 
the name of the uuiveti^ty- some of which 
were printed. Ilis Works' are — a Funeral 
Sermon on Olof Celsius, of toe date of 1756, 
and another on Archbishop Henrik Benzelius, 
in 1758, both in Swedish; and in Latin, 
“ Orationes Fuuebres,” on J. Kolmodin, E. 
Melander, and A. Kalseu, Upsal, 1725-45; 
“ Oratio de erroribus Herrnhutiariorum," 
Lund, 1748, 4to. ; some other orations ; and 
many academical dissertations. The num- 
ber of the dissertations is not enumerated by 
any of his biographers, but we observe that 
the library of the university of Upsal con- 
tains seventy-eight He was married and 
had a family. {^Nova Acta Historico-Eccle- 
aiaatica, yi. 664 — 682 ; Gezelius, Biograph- 
Lexicon dfver Svenske Man, i. 35 ; Bio- 
grtiphiskt Lexicon iifnei namnkunnige Svenske 
Mdn, i. 301 ; Aurivillius, Calalogus Bihlio- 
thecce Upsaliensia, i. 54.) T. W. 
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ASP, PEHR OLOP, the son of Johan, 
who was a younger brother of Matthias Asp, 
was born at Stockholm on the 21st of Fe- 
bruary, 1745. "Johan Asp, who was born in 
1708, resigned, in 1750, die situation of Hof- 
quartermastare in the court of Stockholm, 
and retired to his estate at Salnecke, in the 
neighbourhood of Upsal, where he devoted 
himself to experimental apiculture. His 
improvements were of benefit to the country, 
and led to his elevation, in 1758, to the order 
of nobility ; but they were far from promot- 
ing his own interest, and he was oblig^ some 
time after to give up his estate for the benefit 
of his creditors. Pehr Olof, who commenced 
his studies at Upsal in 1 756, and finished them 
in 1764, entered on a diplomatic career, and, 
in 1774 and 1776, was Swedish charge 
d'affaires at tlie court of St. James's, where, 
from 1769, he had been attached to the em- 
bassy in a subordinate capacity. He conti- 
nued at London as secretary to the embassy, 
with the exception of some excursions to 
France, Germany, and Holland, till 1784, 
when he was sent in the same capacitj^ to 
Paris. Two years after he was appointed 
president-secretary of the department of fo- 
reigii correspondence at Stocl^olm, where he 
carried on his duties under the immediate 
direction of the king, Gustavus III., and 
often in his presence, without companions. 
In 1790 he was appointed Swedish envoy to 
the Porte, and accompanied the king in his 
foreipi tour that year as far as Rostock, from 
which he topk his way by Berlin and Vienna 
to Constantinople. He had, in 1780, come to 
a small inheritance at the death of his uncle. 
Professor Carl Asp, of Upsal, the youngest of 
the tliree brothers of the preceding genera- 
tion ; and during his stay a;t Constantinople 
he contrived to acquire what was for Sweden 
a handsome fortune, by the traffic which, as 
envoy, he was enabled to carry on in finnans. 
The Porte was at that time in the habit of 
complimenting each of the fbreign ambassa- 
dore with| a certain number, and Asp dis- 
posed of his share much to his own advan- 
tage. In 1795, he was summoned from Con- 
stantinople to act as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of St. 
James's; upon which he chaitered a small 
ship, and availed himself of the opportunity, 
in company with his friend. General Hellvig, 
of visiting some of the classical scenes on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. They surveyed 
the site of ancient Troy, several islands 
in the Archipelago, Athens and Corinth, 
Corfu and many of the islands in the Ionian 
Sea. The vessel was stranded at Otnmto ; in 
consequence of which they were obliged to 
continue Uie journey by land, through Italy 
to Paris, and so to London, where 3iey ar^ 
rived in Septem!)er, 1796. Asp, who in his 
long residence abroad had almost forgotten 
bis Swedish, kept a diary of this jopm^ in 
the French lan^age. He remained in Eng- 
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land dll 1799, when he was recalled by the 
Swedish TOyemment on account of the re- 
ihsal of tne cabinet of St. James’s to give 
sadsfiiction for some alleged outrages com- 
mitted by English men-of-war on Swedish 
convoys. On his return he was introduced 
into the order of nobility ; and during the re- 
midnder of his life occupied various honour- 
able appointments — as member of the secret 
committee of the diet in 1800, court chan- 
cellor in 1805, &c. He died, unmarried, in 
1808. In his will, which was drawn up in 
1803, hp estimated his property at the value 
of 59,000 rix dollars specie (13,643/. 1 5s. ster- 
ling), 5000 of which he assigned for the liqui- 
dation of his father’s unpaid debts, 8000 lor the 
use of the library at Upsal, and 20,000 for 
the foundation of a travelling scholarship to be 
called the Byzantine Stipend. He required so 
many qualifications in the candidates for this 
stipend, that of all that have hitherto been 
elected to it, not one, it is said, has fulfilled 
the conditions, though it has already been of 
assistance to many mstinguished men. The 
character of Asp was that of strict upright- 
ness and rigid accuracy, with a total aversion 
to all kin£ of parade. In his will he ex- 
pressly provided against the use, in his own 
case, of the panegyrical funeral orations so 
customary in Sweden. 

Asp was the author of two works — 1 . “ Fdr- 
sok at ntreda och pi. ctt stalle sammanfdra de 
ffirsta och allmanna grundema i Statshush^ll- 
ningsamnen” (**An Attempt to explain and 
to bring together the First Universal Princi- 
ples of Political Economy”), part i. with two 
continuations, Stockholm, 1800 and 1801. 
This work was composed in 1797, when the 
author was in London ; and, in the first in- 
stance, merely for his own use, to enable him 
to take a better view of a science so much 
discussed, and so little understood. 2. ** Resa i 
Levanten, &r 1 796” (“ Travels in the Levant”), 
Skara, 1805, 8vo. TTiese have never appear^ 
in their original French shape, or otherwise 
than in this Swedish translation made by 
Hasselrot. {Biographiaht Lexicon ^fver namn- 
kunnige Svenska Many i. 303—6.) T. W. 

ASPACH, ADAM, a painter of Niim- 
berg, who, according to Doppelmayr, ac- 
quire a deserved reputation there as a good 
portrait-painter. He died in 1580. (Dop- 
pelmayr, Hiatorische Nachricht von den 
NUrnoergiachen Kitnatlem, &c.) R. N. W. 

ASPACK, R. JOSEPH BEN (p n 
. pKDDM), a Jewish physician, who wrote a 
work, “ A1 Maroth Hasheter” (on the inspec- 
tion of . the urine), comprising rules for de- 
termining the nature and progress of diseases 
by that inspection : it is among the manu- 
scripts in the Vatican library. • (Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth, Mag, Babb. iii. 798 ; Wolfius, Bibli- 
oth. Hebr, i. 507.) C. P. H. 

ASPAR (’^Aowop), a general of the Eastern 
Empire during the fiftii century, who appears 
hi connection with one general of the name 
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of Ardaburius, who was his father, and 
another of the same name, who was his son 
[Ardaburius]. In the expedition against 
John the Usurper, in a.d. 425, he con<mcted 
Placidia and her son Valentinian III. along 
the coast of the Adriatic, took Aquileia, and 
afterwards, with the aid of his fether, seized 
the usurper in Ravenna. The tiicilitation of 
his approach to this city, through morasses 
supposed to be impassable, is attributed by 
the ecclesiastical historians to miraculous 
interposition. Aspar had, however, three 
days afterwards, to stand a severe and doubt- 
ful confiict with the usurper’s general, Aetius, 
who is said to have brought sixty thousand 
troops into the field [Aetius]. In 431 he 
led a Byzantine army to the support of Count 
Boniface, in the war with Genseric, king of 
the Vandals, in Africa ; but his troops were 
put to flight, and he was compelled to flee to 
Constantinople. Through a course of circum- 
stances which it seems now impossible to 
trace, Aspar, after these events, obtained an 
ascendency in the palace and the army, suffi- 
cient to enable him to settle the succession to 
the throne, though he had at the same time 
made himself offensive, by refusing to subscribe 
to the Nicene creed, and by supporting Arian 
doctrines in ecclesiastical disputes, especially 
in that which took place in 452, regarding 
the authority of the Council of Chalcedon. 
On the death of Marcian, in 451, Aspar 
raised an obscure follower of his own, called 
Leo of Thrace, to the imperial throne. It is 
worthy of remark that this is the first occa- 
sion on which the form of consecration by a 
bishop is found to have been employed, and 
that the practice out of which arose the theory 
of the divine right of kings had its commence- 
ment in the coronation of a king placed on 
the throne by a man whose religious opinions 
alone prevented him from ascending it him- 
self. The historians of a later age ^stowed 
on this emperor the title of Leo the Great. 
It appears to have been the understanding of 
Aspar that ^ nominal emperor was still to 
be his foljioiw, but the latter, once firmly 
seated, the dictation of his 

former patr^Bpit^ .8a|d that Aspar, indig- 
nant at this on one occasion sho^ 

the emperor’s pti^le robe, saying, “ It is not 
proper that the man who is invested with this 
garment should be guilty of lying,” and that 
the answer of the emperor was, “ Nor is it 
proper that a prince should be compelled to 
resign his own judgment, and the public 
interest, to the wiU of a subject.” The re- 
mainder of Asmr’s life appears to have been 
occupied in efforts to sujpport his power in 
the palace, and in chirk intrigues with his 
old antagonist Genseric. Leo was prevailed 
on to extend his favour to Aspar^ second 
son, Patricius, and to raise him to the dignity 
of CsBsar, and affiance him to his daughter 
Leontia, but the nuptials seem never to kave 
taken place. In 471 Aspar and his sons. 
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Ardaburius and Patridus, were decoyed into 
the palace and put to death. They seem 
to have been too powerful to be openly 
attacked, and their murder excited outbreaks 
among their kindred and adherents, against 
which Leo with difficulty nreserved his 
throne. (Philostorgius, apua Phot., xii. 
11, 12; Procopius, Hist. Vandalicat Am- 
sterdam, 165.5, p. 10, 11, 19 — 21; Nicepho- 
rus Callistus, JEccles. Hist. xv. 27; Theo- 
phanes, Chronographiay in the Corpus Script. 
Hist. Byz. p. 131, 147, 179—182.) 

J. H. B. 

ASPA'SIA (^K(nraoia\ often called the 
Elder, to distinguish her from a later person 
of the same name, who is called Aspasia 
the Younger, was a native of Miletus, and 
a daughter of Axiochus. She left her birth- 
place for reasons unknown to us, and went 
to Athens, where she lived as a courtezan : 
she was distinguished by her talents and ac- 
complishments as much as by her personal 
beauty. She emulated the example of Thar • 
gelia, a Milesian courtezan, who had in 
former times exercised a great influence in 
Ionia, and had supported the cause of the 
Persians, for which she was rewarded by the 
barbarians with being raised to the ratik of 
a princess. Aspasia herself has acquired her 
historical celebrity by a similar influence 
over the most distinguished men among her 
contemporaries at Athens, and especially by 
her connection with Pericles, the greatest 
statesman of the time. Pericles did not live 
happily with his wife, by whom he had two 
sons, Xanthippus and Paralus, and a divorce 
was made by mutual consent. He now con- 
nected himself with Aspasia as closely as 
the laws of Athens would allow, for a mar- 
riage between an Athenian and a foreigner 
was punished most severely by the Attic 
laws. Aspasia had a son by Pericles, who 
was likewise called Pericles, and was af- 
terwards recognized by the state as legiti- 
mate. The enemies of Pericles and the 
comic poets of the day, who took every op- 
portunity of holding up to ridicqle the lead- 
ing men of the time, or^o^fe^ing their 
public actions to some found 

plen^ of materials^ for tl^^f^wpose in the 
relation existing between Pi^cles and As- 
pasia. Reports were spread^ abroad that the 
Samian war, b.c. 441, was undertaken by 
Pericles, at the instigation of Aspasia, who 
was said to have thus avenged the recent con- 
duct of the Samians towards the Milesians ; 
and even the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war is ascribed to her influence, as sue wished 
to take vengeance upon the Megarians, some of 
whom had carried off two courtezans belong- 
ing to her. These and other stories about her 
influence upon the political conduct of Peri- 
cles, had no other foundation than in vulgar 
reports, and the malicious wit of the comic 
po<^, who may in many instances have alto- 
gether invented such stories. But not only 
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were the military undertakings of Pericles, 
and various acts of his administration, traced 
to some secret influence of Aspasia, but even 
his accomplishments as an orator were, in 
part, set down to her account. Thus fliere 
was a very common report, that Aspasia had 
assisted Pericles in the composition of the 
celebrated funeral oration which Pericles de- 
livered in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war, over those Athenians who had fallen in 
it. (Thucydides, ii. 3.5, &c.) Hence Socrates, 
who calls himself a disciple of Aspasia, pre- 
tends, in the “ Menexenus” of Plato, to have 
heard from Aspasia the model of a funeral 
oration which he delivers to Menexeuus. 
There is probably no more truth in this re- 
port than in those mentioned above, but we 
may infer from it with Plutarch, that she 
must have had a reputation at Athens for 
oratorical power, and that this was one of 
the reasons for which her society was sought, 
although her connection with Pericles seems 
to have been purely one of aftection. As 
Pericles himself was sometimes designated 
by the comic poets the Olympian (Jove), 
so Aspasia is called his Hera (Juno) ; and in 
order to describe her influence over him, she 
is called his Omphale or Deianira, two m o- 
men who were said to have had an enervat- 
ing influence over Heracles (Hercules). So- 
crates too frequented her house, which was 
the centre of elegant and philosophical so- 
ciety at Athens. His connection with her is 
described by some who were anxious to dis- 
cover some weakness in the greatest philo- 
sopher of the day as of the same kind as her 
connection with Pericles; but othere repre- 
sent him as having cultivated her friendship 
for the purpose of receiving instruction on 
matters of eloquence and of love ; for the latter 
reason she is called his teacher of love (^p«- 
roSiSdo/caAof). In what manner his inter- 
course with Aspasia was made use of by his 
enemies to lower his character in public esti- 
mation may be seen from a tale of Hermip- 
pus in Athenscus, who also quotes verses of 
Aspasia, and makes her an epic poetess with- 
out any historical ground. To her inter- 
course with Socrates, Aspasia perhaps owed 
the surname of the Socratic (y Xa/epan/t^), 
though it may also refer to her Socratic or 
sophistic mode of arguing, of which a pretty 
specimen is preserved in Cicero fh>m ^schi- 
nes. Although the traffic she carried on at 
Athens was anything but honourable, since 
there can be no doubt that she kept public 
prostitutes, yet the intellectual innuence 
which she exercised over her contemporaries 
seems to have been great; and marned men 
did not scruple to introduce their wives to 
her circles, that they might hear her, and 
learn from her the art of agreeable and intel- 
lectual conversation. It seems probable, flrom 
various allusions in ancient writers, that she 
did not abuse this confidenpe. But notwith- 
standing all this, her reputaflon raised up 
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who brought some serious charges 
ag^st her, which however were probably 
meant more as indirect attacks upon Pen- 
eles, than upon Aspasia. The comic poet, 
Hermippus, we know- not on what grounds, 
brought against her the char^ of a violation 
of religion (d(rc/3cla), to whicdi he added that 
of pandering to the vices of Pericles, by in- 
ducing free Attic women to give themselves 
up to him. Pericles himself pleaded her 
cause, and is said to have induced the judges 
by entreaties and tears to acquit her. After 
the death of Pericles, B.c. 429, Aspasia is 
said, by iSschiues, to have connected herself 
in a similar manner with Lysicles, a cattle- 
dealer, and a man of low birth, who, how- 
ever, by his intercourse with her, and by her 
instruction, became a leading man at Athens. 
The history of the rest of her life is un- 
known. There is a bust, bearing the name 
Aspasia (ASIIASIA), which is usually consi- 
dered to be a portrait of this Aspasia. {Mu- 
seo Pio Clemeniinot vi. tab. xxx. ; Visconti, 
Iconographie Orecque^ pi. 15; Plutarch, 
Pericles, 24, 32 ; Suidas, 'Affiraffla ; Aristo- 
j>hanes, Acham. 497, &c., with the Scho- 
liast, Pcuc, 587, &c.; Plato, Menexenus, 
p. 23.5, &c. ; Xenophon, Memorabilia, ii. 6. 
§ 36, (Economicits, 3, § 14; Atheneeus, v. 
219, &c., xiii. ,589, 5G9 ; Cicero, De Inven- 
Hone, i. 31 ; Quintilian, v. 11, § 28; Herme- 
sianax, 89, &c. ; Jacobs, Vermischte Schrrflen, 
iv. p. , 349, Ac. ; Attisches Museum, iii. p. 
207, Ac.) L. S. 

ASPA'SIA ('Atnraa-la), the Younger, was 
originally called Milto, according to iElian, 
who gives a minute description of her per- 
sonal appearance, from the blooming colour 
of her cheeks. She was a native of Phocsea 
in Ionia, and a daughter of Uermotimus, a 
respectable though poor man. She lost her 
mother at her birth, and was educated by 
her father with great care and strictness^ 
She was distinguished for her beauty above 
all the girls at Phocsea, but this beauty was 
the cause of her being carried away from her 
frtheris house to Cyrus the younger. She 
was introduced to Cyrus, with other Grecian 
mrls, while he was taking his wine after 
dinner. She had been compelled to allow 
herself to be dressed in suitable attire, and 
while the other girls employed all their mere- 
tricious artifices to captivate the prince, 
she lamented her fate, and rebuked Cyrus 
for the liberties which he attempted to take 
with her. This excited his love and esteem, 
feelings which, in the course of a little time, 
became mutual, so that in the end she became 
his wife. Besides her beauty, she was a 
woman of great character, intelligence, and 
knowledge, and Cyrus consulted her on all 
important affairs. She reminded him of the 
celebrated Aspasia, the friend of Pericles, 
and he changed her name, Milto, into that 
of Aspasia. She testified her gratitude to 
the goddess of love by statues and sacrifices, 
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and towards her poor fkther she behaved so 
generously that he soon became a rich man. 
For herself she refhsed to accept the most 
costly presents, and this disinterested conduct 
gained her the favour of Parysatis, the mother 
of Cyrus, and great fkme throughout the 
Persian empire. When Cyrus had fallen in 
the battle of Cunaxa, b.c. 401, dipasia, with 
the rest of the booty, fell into the hands of 
the troops of King Artaxerxes II., but at the 
command of the king, to whom she was led, 
she was immediately released from her fetters, 
and taken to be one of his favourites. It was 
not without the greatest difficult that he 
succeeded in winning her affections. His 
attachment to her was increased by her sym- 
pathy with him at the death of his favourite 
eunuch, Tiridates. When Artaxerxes at an 
advanced age had appointed his son Darius 
his successor to the throne, Darius requested 
his father to surrender Aspasia to him, which 
it seems to have been impossible for the father 
to refuse, according to some Persian usage. 
As Aspasia herself consented to the transfer, 
Artaxerxes, though reluctantly, gave her to 
his son. But very soon after he took her 
away again, and appointed her priestess of 
Anaitis, at Ecbatana, which required her to 
spend the remainder of her life in chastity. 
Darius, grievously offended at this step, 
formed a conspiracy against the life of his 
father, of which he himself became the vic- 
tim. (ASlian, Varifc llistor. xii. 1 ; Plu- 
tarch, Pericles, 24, Artaxerxes, 26, 27 ; 
Xenophon, Anabasis, i. 10, §2 ; Justin, x. 2; 
Athenfieus, xiii. 676.) L. S. 

ASPA'SIUS {*A(nrd(Tios). This name was 
common to four Greeks who deserve to be 
mentioned : a commentator on Aristotle, and 
three teachers of eloquence. 

Aspasius the Peripatetic lived in the 
beginning of the second century, cr some- 
what earlier. This approximate date is 
inferred from two sources : from Galen*s ob- 
servation, noted by Bnicker, that he had 
himself heard some of the scholars of Aspa- 
sius; and from the remark of Simplicius, 
that Aspasius lived before Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Bit after the younger Eudemus. 
Aspasius is mentioned as having. commented 
on Plato, and on several works of Aristotle. 
There are still extant his commentaries on 
books i. ii. iv. vii. and viii. of Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics. These were printed by 
Paulus Manutius in the “ Eustrani et Alio- 
rum insi^ium Peripateticorum Commen- 
taria in Libros Decern Aristotelis de Moribus 
ad Nicomachum,” Venice, Aldus, 1536, fol. 
A Latin translation of the Commentary of 
Aspasius, by Joannes Bemardus Felicianus, 
was first printed in 1541, at Venice, in folio, 
and again in 1542 and 1543, accompanying 
in these three editions the L^tin translation 
of the Nicomachean Ethics. These and other 
commentaries on the Ethics were again 
printed, but without Aristotle's tezt^ at Helm- 
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4to. (Brucker, Historia Critica 
Philoaophia, ii. 178, 464, 478; Fabrlcius, 
Bibliot/teca Greeca, ed. Harless, iii. 164, 264, 
,471, 474, V. 670, 750, ix. 535; Hoffinann, 
Lexicon Bihliographicum,') 

Aspasius of BTblos, the most ancient of 
the rhetorical teachers who bore the name, 
lived, acco^ng to Suidas, after the mid^e 
of the secrad century. The same authority 
enumerates, as written by him, treatises on 
rhetoric, a work on Byblos, declamations, 
and an encomium on the emperor Hadrian. 
Comments by Aspasius on Demosthenes and 
ASschines are cited, by tl\e scholiasts on those 
orators. (Westermann, Geschichte der Be- 
redtsamkeitj i. Ill, 119, 214, 222; Suidas, 
'AffvLrios : Eudocia, Ionia, p. 66.) 

AspasiA of Ravenna is the last of the 
Sophists whose lives are contained in the 
work of Philostratus. He was the son and 
pupil of Demetrianus, travelled in the suite 
of Alexander Severus, and was by that em- 
peror appointed to be principal teacher of 
eloquence in the school of Rome. He held 
that office for many years with great reputa- 
tion, and was also at one time ^e emperor’s 
secretary. One of the most noted events of 
his residence in Rome was a controversy 
with his biographer Philostratus of Lemnos. 
The orations ascribed to him have entirely 
perished. (Suidas; Eudocia; Philostratus, 
Vitce Sopldstarum, ii. 33; Westermann, i. 
228.) 

Aspasius of Tyre, a rhetorical teacher 
and historian, composed a rhetorical treatise, 
and a history of Epirus in twenty books. 
(Suidas; Eudocia; Westermann.) W. S. 

ASPECT, D’, supposed to have been a 
native of Provence, published in 1780 ** His- 
toire de I’Ordre Royal et Militaire de Saint 
Louis,” Paris, 3 vols. 8vo. It contains the 
history of the order only during the reign of 
Louis XIV., and a promised continuation 
never appeared. The author calls himself 
historiographer of the order, though it ap- 
pears that ^t office was abolished in 1774, 
when it was held bv a difterent persoQ. 
Nothing is known of D’ Aspect’s personal 
history. (Desessart, Les tSimes Littffraires ; 
Querard, Ba France Litt€rg,ire ; Bio^, Uni- 
vereelU, StippL) *. J. H. B. 

ASPEGBEN, GUSTAV CASTEN, ac- 
cording to Wikstrom, or Georg Casten< 
according to the Swedish Biographical Lexi- 
con, was bom at Carlskrona on the 17th of 
August, 1791. His fkther held the appoint- 
ment of “ Baker to the Crown” at that place, 
which contains the most extensive dockyards 
in Sweden ; the son was brought up to suc- 
ceed him^ and did so when about the age of 
twehiT. The young baker, of course, re- 
ceived no learned raucation ; but his thirst 
for knowledge was intense : he taught him- 
self JLtatin, and some of the modern lan- 
guor ; and he employed every moment of 
Eis leisare, and all the money at his disposal, 
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in forming a library and collections, ^is 
studies are said to have been too little con- 
centrated : he was familiar with geography 
and history in general, but natural history 
was his favourite pursuit He established 
a little botanical ^rden of his own, in the 
midst of which he had a small museum, 
built at his expense, which contained a col- 
lection of the best works on science, and of 
various objects in natural history. This he 
managed to enrich with some real curiosities 
by his intercourse with the sailors who visited 
Carlskrona ; and he was liberal in distribut- 
ing specimens to the collections of other 
Swedish men of science, with many of the 
most eminent of whom he was in uninter- 
rupted correspondence. Contributions by 
him, and acknowledgments of his assistance, 
are to be found in the best works on natural 
history published in Sweden in the present 
century — in Nilsson’s Fauna, Wahleiiberg’s 
and Hartman’s Swedish Floras, Agardh’s 
writings on the Algae, Fries’s Novitia?, &c. 
In the year 1815 he took an excursion, en- 
tirely for scientidc purposes, to Stockholm 
and Upsal, and he made frequent visits to 
Lund and Copenhagen. In the midst of his 
usetiil activity he was attacked by a typhus 
fever in the winter of 1827, and, after appa- 
rent recovery, relapsed, and died on the 11th 
of July, 1828, in his thirty-seventh year. His 
collections were dispersed almost imme- 
diately for the benefit of his widow and four 
children. 

Aspegreii was a frequent contributor to 
** Blekinge Lans Hushalls Tidning,” a local 
periodical of his native province of Bleking. 
His separate works are — 1. “Forsdk till en 
Blekingsk Flora,” Carlskrona, 1823, 8vo., an 
“ Attempt at a Flom of Bleking,” with him 
a favourite object of study. 2. “ Vaxtrikets 
Familjetrad,” Stockholm, 1828, ”The Family- 
Tree of the Vegetable Kingdom.” This is a 
large engraved plate, in royal folio, repre- 
senting the families of plants and their various 
ramifications under the old emblem of a tree 
with its spreading branches. It was a post- 
humous publication, edited by the aumor’s 
brother, reter Edward Aspegreii, a naval 
officer. (Wikstrom, Conspectus Litteraturee 
Boianicoe in Suecia, p. 24 ; Biographiskt 
Lexicon dfver namnkunnige Svenska man, i. 
gjQ 312.) T. W^. 

ASPELIN, DAVID, was bom on the 2nd 
of August, 1 780, at L&ngasjii, in the diocese 
of Wexio, where his fiither was pastor and 
prost, or sub-dean, the third di^itary of the 
diocese. He studied at Lund in 1796, took 
his degree as master of philosophy there in 
1799, and obtained the office of amanuensis 
in the library in 1803. In 1806 he removed 
to Wexio, on receiving the appointment of 
second adjunct of the gymnasium, or grm- 
mar-school, of that place, and after passing 
through various offices of the same character, 
died on the 25th of August, 1821, at Tolg, 
3 F 
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‘where he was mmister. Aspelln was a poet of 
the old, or French, school in Sweden, and was 
particularly successful in the composition of 
Terses on public events. His poem on the union 
of Norway and Sweden won, in 1813, the great 
prize fVom the Swedish academy; another, 
entitled “ The Grave,” obtained, in 1816, the 
second gold medal fi^m the same body, and 
a similar reward was given in 1818 to his 
poem on the accession of Charles John, the 
present king of Sweden. These poems, and 
some others, were collected in the nrst volume 
of the “ Slmldestycken ” of David Aspelin, 
Stockholm, 1819, 8vo., to which no second 
volume has ever appeared. (Hammarskuld, 
Svenska Vitterheten, edit, of ^nde^n, p. 552.) 

T. W. 

ASPELMAYER, or ASPELMEYER, 
FRANZ, ballet com];)oser to the Emperor of 
Austria, Joseph II., died at Vienna, August 9, 
1786. His published works are : — Six Quar- 
tets, Six Duets for Violin and Violoncello, 
Six Trios for Stringed Instruments, and 
^ Sonatas for Wind Instruments. He also 
wrote two operas, “ Die Kinder der Natur,” 
and “ Der Sturm,” as well as a musical 
drama called “ Pygmalion.” (Gerber, Lex- 
icon der Tonkiinstler.) E. T. 

ASPER. It is generally supposed that 
there were two Latin writers of this name. 
Servius, Poinponius Sabinus, Philargyrius, 
the so-called Probus, and Cyntliius Cenetcn- 
W in their respective commentaries on Virgil, 
fluently quote or refer to the remarks of 
Asper on that poet. Pomponius and the pseudo 
Probus call him iEmilius Asper, but Cyn- 
thius Cenetensis quotes A^lmilius and Asper 
as different persoTis. Heyne suspected that 
there was an error in the text of Pomponius, 
and was disposed to read Velius for ^niilius, 
and to identify Asper with the Velius Asper 
Longus cited by the scholiast on Statius 
(Ach&leis, ii. 41), who is perhaps the Velius 
Longus whose tract, De Orthographia,” has 
come down to our time. But in the compila- 
tion of notes on Virgil published by Angelo 
Mai from a palimpsest manuscript, which was 
found among the archives of the canons of 
Verona, Longus and Asper are distinguished 
each other. Lion, in his edition of Ser- 
vius, is disposed to agree with Heyne in iden- 
tifying the Asper quoted by that writer with 
Velius A^r Longus. Heyne supposed that 
Asper wrote not a commentary on Virgil, 
but only rules of 'grammar and poetry, illus- 
trated by examples ti'om the wor^ of Virgil ; 
but an examiiuttion of the quotations, and the 
manner in which th^ are referred to, show 
that Aey were taken from a commentary. 
l%e Veronese palimpsest commentary quotes 
Asper as an annotator on Virgil. 

An AspCT, probably the same person, wrote 
commentaries on Sallust and on Terence : the 
iixat of these is expressly cited by the gram- 
marian Sosipater Cha^ius (JkUituliQim 
ChwmMtieai, lib. ii. sub^voc. “reoens”), and 
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the second by Eutinus of Antioch (Comment 
tarius in Metra Terentiana^ sub initio). Do- 
natus, in his commentary on Terence, quotes 
Asper three times. 

An Asper, commonly ^identified with the 
above, wrote one or more grammatical trea- 
tises. Prisciau quotes a remark on the for- 
mation of the perfect tense from “ Asper de 
Verbo,” apparently the subject or title of the 
treatise from which the citation is made. 
Asper was a writer of considerable repute. 
He is quoted by Antonins and Macrobius, 
and by Saints Jerome and Au^stin, as well 
as by the authors already mentioned. Of the 
time in which he lived nothing certain is 
known. He was at least older than Donatus, 
who lived in the first half of th^ourth cen- 
tury. If Heyne is correct (whicn we much 
doubt) in identifying him with Velius Lon- 
gus, he may have Uved as far back as the 
reign of Hadrian. (Heyne's account of the 
ancient commentators on Virgil, in the pro- 
legomena to his edition of that poet, Leip- 
zig, 1788 ; Lioifs preface to his edition of 
Servius, Gottingen, 1826; Mai, Classicorum 
Auctoritm e Vaticanis Codicibua editorum, 
tom. vii., Rome, 1835.) J. C. M. 

ASPER, usually distinguished from the 
writer just mentioned by the epithet Junior. 
Mai conjectures that he is cited in the 
Veronese palimpsest commentary on Virgil, 
ad. TEn. ix. 386, as “ In. Asper.” which he 
is dispos(?d to correct by reading Ju. (Ju- 
nior) Asper. Nothing more is known of 
him than that he was the author of a very 
meagre work on ^mmar, entitled “ Gram- 
matici Ars ” or “ Ars Grammatica,” published 
by Putschius in his “ Grammaticte Latinm 
Auctores Veteres” (4to. Hanover, 1605), by 
Lindemann in the Ist vol. of his “ Corpus 
Grammaticorum Latinorum Veterum” (4to. 
1831), and in other collections. Of the age in 
which he lived, and of his other works, if 
any, nothing is known. Lindemann con- 
siders that he lived not later than Priscian, 
who lived at the beginning of the sixth 
century. A certain Securus Melior Felix 
Asper is said by Lion, on the authority of 
Angelo Mai, to have revised the works of 
Martianus Capella. Who he was, whether 
the subject of this or the preceding article, 
or, as seems likely, a third writer of the same 
name, is not known, f Lindemann’s Prtface, 
and Lion’s Pr^ace to his edition of 

ASPER, CAIUS JULIUS, a Roman of 
eminence in the time of Caracalla. Dion 
Cassius describes him as a man of consider- 
able attainments and high spirit. CaracallB 
had advanced him and his sons to high 
honour ; but the fickle temper of titat prince 
induced him to treat Asper with contumely 
in the veiy midst of the honours to which he 
had raised him and his frmily, and to banish 
him with insult, and in much alarm, to his 
native country. An inscription given by 
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Fabretti {Inscriptumum Antiquarum Expli- 
cation lib. vi. no. 188) records the second 
cons^hip of a C. Julius Asper, with another 
C. Julius Asper for his colleague, in the year 
of Rome 96 — , which, as may be gathered from 
other sources, is 965, or a.d. 212. In the 
Fasti of Panvinio the consuls are called 
M. Pompeius, M. F. Asper, and — Asper ; 
but the inscription is the better authority. 
It was probably during this year that the 
banishment of Asper occurred ; and we judge 
that he was then consul for the second time, 
with one of his sons. The yaffue expression 
of Dion that Asper was 'at tne time of his 
banishment ** dignified by so many fasces at 
once” corroborates this supposition. We haye 
no means of determining ^e time of his first 
consulship. 

A Julius Asper had been appointed pro- 
consul of Asia by Caracalla toward the close 
of his reign ; but, apparently from reluctance 
on his own part, or remonstrance on that of 
the proyincials, had not entered upon the 
administration of the proyince, when the as- 
sassination of the emperor took place. His 
successor, Macrinus, at first confirmed the 
appointment, deeming Asper a suitable pe; 
son to allay some disorders which had arisen 
in Asia ; but haying heard that he liad giyen 
utterance to some unseemly expressions, re- 
called the appointment before he had reached 
the proyince, and sent Anicius Festus in his 
room. Lampridius perhaps refers to Asper 
when he speaks of a governor of Asia whom 
Macrinus had spared, though guil^ of re- 
bellion, for the sake of former friendship. 
(Lampridius, Diadumenus.) 

Elagabalus allowed to return to Rome a 
Julius Asper, whom Macrinus had banished : 
this was probably the same person who had 
been deprived of the government of Asia; 
but whether he was the Asper insulted by 
Caracalla, or the son who was consul with 
his father a.i>. 212, is not clear. The latter 
is, on the whole, most likely. (Dion Cassius, 
Ixxvii. 5, Ixxviii. 22, Ixxix. 4.) J. C. M. 

ASPER, CONSTANT GHILAIN 
CHARLES VAN HOOBROUCK, BA- 
RON If, [Houbrouck.] 

ASPER, HANS, a celebrated Swiss 
painter, bom at ZUrich, in 1499. He was 
the contemporary of Holbein, painted in a 
similar style, and was not much inferior to 
him in some of his portraits. His works are, 
however, extremely scarce, which is partly 
accounted for by the report that many of 
them have been sold as, and are still r,eputed 
to be, the works of Holbein. Fiorillo says 
he copied many of tiie works of Holbein. 
Aspef painted also landscapes, birds, and 
animals, and objects of natural history gene- 
rally. He made the ori^dnal drawings for 
Gesinier’s natural history, ** Historia Aniina- 
lium Conradi Gesneri,” and drew the views 
ei^aved ^^^Rudolph Meyer for Maurer’s 
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In the library at Zurich there is a portrait 
of Zwiugli by Asper ; and in the townhall 
of that place there is, by him, a picture of 
the arms of Zurich, supported by two lions, 
and otherwise ornamented. A medal was 
strack in honour of him at Zurich during his 

he is Bail to have died in ^eat 
verty, in 1571. He had two sons, Hans 
Rudolph and Rudolph, who were both 
painters. (Fiissli, Geschichte der Besten 
Kunstler in der Schweitz ; Fiorillo, Ge- 
schichte der Zeichnenden KunstCy &c.) 

R. N. W. 

ASPERTI'NI, AMI'CO, or, as he was 
called, MAESTRO AMICO, a verjr eccentric 
painter of Bologna, said by Malvasia to have 
been a pupil of Francia, but of which there 
are no traces in his works. He was bom at 
Bologna in 1474, and died there, at an ad- 
vanced age, in 1552, leaving, says Vasari, 
some whimsical specimen of his eccentricity 
in nearly every street and every church m. 
the city. He was such an extraordinary 
figure when he was at work, that the very 
stones, says the same writer, would have 
laughed at him if they could : his body was 
girt round with paint pots, he wore a pair of 
spectacles upon his nose, and held a brush in 
each hand, with which he painted at the 
same time, putting on the lights with one 
and the shadows with the other; a habit 
through which he acquired the sobriquet of 
“ Amico da due penelli.” He seems to have 
been known to every one, to have quarrelled 
with many; and, among others, to have 
afforded the historian Guicciardini many a 
hearty laugh. He had great facility of exe- 
cution, and hie was nearly always as careless 
as bold ; but he had a ready invention, and a 
^at store of studies, which he made during 
journeys throughout Italy, cowing ^every 
thing he saw that pleased mm, whether good 
or bad. Guercino used to say that Amico 
regulated his labour according to the re- 
muneration he was to receive for it ; when 
well paid he always produced a good picture, 
but if badly paid he merely made a daub. 
He was a go^ animal-painter. There are 
still several of his works at Bolo^a, and 
some at Lucca. His style was a mixture of 
all styles, from Giotto to Giorgione, and he 
ridiculed the imitators of Rafiaelle, asserting 
that every painter's works should be the index 
of his own mind. The crazy character given 
by Vasari to Amico and his works has of- 
fended Amico's countryman Malvasia, who 
has endeavoured to show that he was a very 
able painter. 

Guiix) Aspebtini was the brother of 
Amioo, and, according to Malvasia, his pupil ; 
but Vasari says he studied under Ercole da 
Ferrara. He died at the of thirty-five, 
about the be^nning of the sixteenth century, 
otherwise, says Malvasia, he would have 
equalled his contempdT^ and countiymaii 
8 >2 
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Bagnacavallo. The only picture remaining 
by Guido is in the Academy of Bolo^a : it 
represents the adoration of tibe Ma^, and 
was formerly in the church of S. Maria 
Maddalena until 1 749, when that church was 
rebuilt, and the picture was purchased by 
Francesco Zambeccari, who presented it to 
the Institute, and it was placed in 1803 in 
the gallery of the Academy of the Fine Arts. 
(Vasari, Vite Vitton^ &c. ; Malvasia, 
JFelsina Pittrice ; Giordani, Pinacoteca di 
Bologna.) R. N. W. 

ASPERTUS, or ANSBERTUS, a priest 
who is sometimes erroneously called All)ertus, 
was appointed archi-cancellarius, or first pri- 
va^^iecretary and keeper of the seal, by King 
Arhjif of Germany in a.d. 889. Thei-c are 
many documents extant which were drawn 
up and signt'd by Aspertus, whose name is 
also mentioned by several contemporary and 
subsequent writers^ In 891 he became bishop 
of Ratisbon (Regensburg), which dignity he 
held until his death in 894. His successor in 
the see of Ratisbon was Enno. Aspertus is 
supposed to be the author of a small portion of 
the celebrated “ Annales Fuldenses,’* namely, 
the period from 888 to 891, which occupies 
only two folio pages in Freher’s ** Germani- 
earum Rcrum Scriptores” (vol. i. pp. 49 — 50). 
The reasons in favour of his authorship, 
which is disputed by some, are: 1. That a 
p^of the “ Annales Fuldenses is written 
% soma cancellarius Aspertus, though it is 
not said ^hich part. 2. That the part of the 
**Annsiles” mentioned above is written in 
more barbarous I^atin than any other portion 
of the work; and that this barbarous lan- 
guage bears a great resemblance to that of 
the documents drawn up and signed by As- 
pertus. 3. That the archi-cancellarius As- 
pertus is known to have lieen engaged in 
writing the events of his own time, (hkik- 
hart, Commentarii de Rebus Franciae Orien’- 
tails, ii. 701 ; Hund a Sulzenmos, Metropolis 
Salisburgensis, i, 128.) L. S. 

ASPE'TTI, TIZIA'NO, an Italian noble- 
man and sculptor, of Padua, where he was 
bom in 1565. His mother was the sister of 
Titian. Aspetti studied sculpture with Jacopo 
Sansovino at Venice, and executed many 
good works in marble and in bronze in that 
place, in Padua, Florence, and in Pisa, where' 
he died in 1607. He was buried in the 
church of the Carmelites, and a statue by his 
pupil, Felice Palma, was placed there to his 
memory. Vasari calls him Tiziano Pado- 
vano. There are several of his works in the 
church of Sanf Antonio at Psdua. (Vasari, 
Vite dd Piitori, &c. ; Baldinucci, Notizie 
dc* Prqfessori del Bisegno, &c.) R. N. W. 

ASPLUND, ARNOLD, was bom at 
Stockholm on the 26th . of September, old 
style, in 1736. He took his degree as master 
of philosophy at UpiU in 1754, after four 
yearn study at that university, and entered 
into holy orders, in < 1763. For the rest of 
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his life he occupied apromintot place among 
the ecclesiastical body at Stockholm. He 
became a member of me society “ Pro Fide 
et Christianismo," shortly after its founda- 
tion in 1771 ; in 1786 a member of the Edu- 
cational Society, and in 1788 of ftie Theologi- 
cal Homiletic Society. He was for two 
years, from 1773 to 1775, vice-pastor of the 
national Finnish church at Stockholm, and 
afterwards pastor of different congregations : 
first, of that named after Queen Ulrica Eleo- 
nora, then of that of Clara. In 1789 and 
1809 he was a “ Riksdagsman,” or member 
of the National Diet, and in 1793 he was 
made in succession, deputy of the Consistory 
of Stockholm to the jubilee festival at Upsal, 
doctor of theology at that university, member 
of the Royal Committee on the general eco- 
nomy of the kingdom (Rikets allm'anna Hus- 
h&llning), and member of the Royal Eccle- 
siastical Committee. He afterwards held 
different appointments in connection with 
the Swedish National-Debt Office and the 
Bank ; and it is to the effects of a fall in the 
year 1810, from his chair in the Bank, while 
occupied with his duties there, that his death 
is attributed, which took place on the Pith of 
January, 1815. The list of his offices is 
curious, as showing the ordinary occupations 
and honours of a distinguished churchman 
in the Swedish capital. 

Aspliind was eminent for liis talents as a 
preacher. The critic 7''horild alludes to him 
as one of the three of his contemporaries to 
whom only ho allowed excellence in that 
department. In the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion he is said to have been a judicious critic 
on the alterations proposed in the Swedish 
Liturgy. His published works were very 
few, consisting of five sermons only, one of 
which, a funeral sermon on N. J. Nymanson 
(Stockholm, 1777, 4to.), is that which ob- 
tained the commendation of Thorild. A 
“ Specimen usus Philologici Libelli Plu- 
tarchiani, Trcpl in exponendo 

sacro Codice Grceco,” which he had pre- 
pared for an academical dissertation in 1770, 
was for some unknown reason not printed. 
(Biographiskt Lexicon ^ver namnkunniw 
Svenska Man, i. 307 — 310, where his woiwi 
are enumerated at length.) T. W. 

ASPRE'NAS, LU'Clufe, perhaps the same 
person as L. Nonius Asprenas, who was 
consul A.D. 6, about eight years before the 
death of Au^tus Cecsar. He ^rved in 
Germany under Quintilius Varus, his ma- 
ternal imcle: but was in command of a 
separate force of two lemons when Varus, 
wiUx nearly all the rest of the Roman army, 
was cut oft' in the Teutoburgian forest, near 
the Visurgis, or Weser, a.d. 10. On hearing 
of this dreadful defeat, Asprenas hastened to 
the relief of the few suitors, and efFectaally 
preserved them from thiimrsuit of the enemy, 
and secured the safety of his own forces. He 
then took up his winter quarters on the 
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lower Rhine, and secured the allegiance of 
the Belgic Gauls thereabout, which had been 
sh^en. Paterculus says that Aspreiias was 
believed by many to have seized the property 
of those who fell in the defeat of Varus. 

He was afterwards (at least a person of 
the same name was) proconsul of Africa, 
and, according to some accounts, the soldiers 
who put to death Sempronius Gracchus in the 
little island of Cercina (a.d. 14) were sent 
by him, by the secret direction of Tiberius, 
who vainly hoped to throw on Asprenas the 
odium of the deed. Asprenas is noticed 
Ejgain (a.d. 20) ag taking part in the discus- 
sions in the senate which followed the trial 
of Piso and his family. (Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. c. 120 ; Dion Cassius, Ivi. c. 23 ; Tacitus, 
Annalesj i. 53, iii. 18.) J. C. M. 

ASPIIUCK, FRANZ, a painter, engraver, 
and apparently a sculptor, or rather bronze 
and silver founder, of Augsburg, where he 
lived at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Heinekeu calls him a native of 
Brussels, and, from his style, concludes that 
he was a pupil of Spranger. There are 
some prints of saints, and a few others after 
Aspruck, by D. Gustos ; and there are four 
prints of the Archangels Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, and Uriel, engraved by himself: 
I^. Kilian engraved a Venus after him. 
Brulliot notices a bronze group marked with 
an F witliin an A, which he ascribes to 
Aspruck. (Heinekeu, TJictionmiirc des Ar- 
tistes, &c. ; Brulliot, Dictioniuiire des Mono^ 
grammes, &c.) * R. N. W. 

ASPULL, GEORGE, was born at Man- 
chester in J une, 1813. From infancy he gave 
indications of possessing, in an uncommon 
degree, the faculties which unite in the for- 
mation of an accomplished musician - a quick 
apprehension, a strong memory, a lively foncy, 
a clear and distinct utterance, were early 
displayed in connection with a decided love 
of music. He was fond of inventing rather 
t^n repeating musical phrases from a child; 
but inmntine exhibi(ions on the piano-forte, 
like those of Crotch, were not encouraged by 
his father, who did not permit him to prac- 
tise it till he was more than seven years old. 
4|Kis progress was so great, that in half a year 
he played Cramer’s First Studio in C with 
astonishing rapidity and expression. Ilia 
first public appearance was at a concert given 
by his brother in 1822, where he sang and 

S laycd in a manner not only to astonish but 
clight his hearers. He now continued his 
practice with ea^r diligence, and soon mas- 
tered some of the finest and most difficult 
compositions of dementi, Cramer, Dussek, 
Kalkbrenner, and Mosclieles. His power of 
reading at sight was only equalled by the 
reteutiveness of his memory, in which every 
composition that he had learned was ffiith- 
fully stored up. .^he habit of extempora- 
neous performance, which nature had so 
amply fitted him to aciiuire, was sedulously 
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cultivated ; and these exercises displayed as 
well his increasing resources as his casual 
frame of mind. 

In 1823 he was. introduced, at Liverpool, to 
Kalkbrenner, to whom he played Beethoven’s 
“Polonaise,” and who remarked that “he 
had never met with such excellence, and so 
strong a disposition for music in one so 
young.” Soon afterwards his father, who 
had been his sole instnictor, took him to Lon- 
don, where dementi heard him. The opi- 
nion of the veteran coincided with that of 
Kalkbrenner ; and Rossini, to whom he also 
played, pronounced him “ the most extraor- 
dinary creature in Europe.” In February, 
1824, George IV. commanded young Aspulrs 
attendance at Windsor Castle. A s^fect 
party was invited to witness his performance. 
He took his station at the piano-forte, and 
commanded the attention of the royal party 
for more than three hours. The ppblic ex- 
pectation was now excited, and a concert 
which he gave at the Argyle Rooms was 
crowded with astonished and delighted 
hearers. 

The following notice of his performance, in 
the Harmonicon for March, 1824, is from 
the pen of a competent and dispassionate 
judge 

“ The compositions of Kalkbrenner and 
Moscheles, prepared for displaying* the ma^ 
iiual skill of those celebrated performers, are 
played evidently without the smallest effort 
by this extraordinary child. He al§b 
made himself master of a piece by Czerny, 
which was written as a trial of skill for all 
the piano-forte players in Europe, and com- 
bines all the mechanical niceties of which 
the instrument is susceptible. But the me- 
chanical skill of young Aspull is that which 
least surprised those who heard him. A child 
with a certain cleverness and quickness of 
parts may be taught, by repeated efforts, to 
conquer difficulties, and, when conquered, 
there will remain nearly the same impression 
from them as results from witnessing an ex- 
hibition on the tight-rope, or the antic tricks 
of the unfortunate pupils of a posture-master. 
Young Aspull is not a player of this sort : his 
mind evidently participates in all that his hand 
executes. He also possesses the rare talent 
of extempore playing (at which he willingly 
passes horn's) with a fluency that seems to 
indicate it to be the vehicle by which he can 
best express his ideas.” 

The lad’s fame was now established : his 
performance had been subjected to the severest 
test, and his acquirements aa a musician, as 
well as his powers as a player, were acknow- 
ledged by toe most experienced and accom- 
plitoed judges. He gave concerts during the 
succeeding year in many provincial towns, 
always drawing large and admiring audi- 
ences. In 1825 his father took him to Paris, 
principally that he might hear and play to 
Hummel. The opinion of this great master 
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coincided with that of Clementi and Kalk- 
brenner. On his return to England he yisited, 
during six successive years, almost every 
city and town in England of import^ce, 
always enlarging the circle of his admirers, 
and increasing the number of his personal 
friends. At Norwich he was presented with 
a valuable gold medal, and there he produced 
his first Concerto. There the news of de- 
menti’s death reached him, and he hastened 
to London to attend the remains of this great 
master to the grave. In the performance of 
this duty he caught a cold, which probably 
hastened, if it did not cause, his premature 
death. He went soon after to fUlfil an en- 
gagement in Nottinghamshire, and his public 
caRHar terminated at Newark. His fiither 
brought him to London, where the best me- 
dical advice was vainly resorted to. He was 
then removed to Leamington ; but human skill 
was unavailing. Though sensible of his ap- 
proaching end, and often suffering acutely, 
not a murmur escaped him. He awaited tne 
approach of death with the calmness and 
resignation of a Christian, and terminated 
his short and dazzling career on the 19th of 
Aiwst, 1832. 

This memoir of George Aspull may be ap- 
propriately terminated by an extract from a 
letter of a competent judge of his musical at- 
tainments ; — “I met young Aspull at a 
friend’s house a few nights since. I had 
heard much of him, but I had not heard him. 
I was there early ; and, by and bye, a lad of 
.most prepossessing appearance entered the 
room. A face, in which genius was more 
happily associated with benevolence, I don’t 
remember to have seen. 1 was not prepared 
for such an appearance. A long professional 
life has brought me into contact with many 
youthful ‘prraigies,’ towards whom my usual 
feeling has been that of pity — sometimes dis- 
gust. I saw, at a glance, that George Aspull 
belonged to anoSier class: intellect was 
stamj^ on his features — genius was inscribed 
on his brow. There was, at the same time, 
no pretension, no assumption he took his 
place in the circle with the graceful modesty 
of a youth of whom the world had known 
nothing. After tea, the musical entertain- 
ment of the evening began. Knyvett and his 
wife were there, and we sang some vocal 
pieces of different kinds. Then young As- 
pull was asked to play. I watched his fingers 
— I watched his features ; for both were a 
study. He played extempore. At first my 
impression was that he had studied in a good 
school, and was playing some reminiscences of 
claoucal writera ; out this was only the pre- 
lude. GraduaUy his countenance lighted up 
— ^his eye brightened — ^he had found a subj^t 
that he likfl^^ and he actually revelled in it. 
The lesourdes of a musioian appeared to be 
completely at Ids command, and his jpower of 
execudon ti^ba unlimited. Everythmg that 
fkney couldfniggest he seemed able to execute. 
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His whole soul was absorbed in his perform- 
ance. Music was his language; and every 
burst of its eloquence only preluded some 
higher and more brilliant inspiration. 1 
heard him with astonishment and delight, 
but 1 looked at him with trembling. He 
seemed too much of a spirit to dwell and 
grow old in this material world.” 

A volume of his compositions was published 
by his brother after his death, with a prefixed 
memoir. 

(The posthumous works of Oeor^ Aspull ; 
Harmonicon ; Personal knowledge.) E. T. 

ASQUFNI, BASFLIO, was bom at Udine 
on May 21, 1G82, and received at his bap- 
tism the names of Girolamo Antonio^ which 
he changed to Basilio on his reception into 
the congregation of the Bamabites, or re- 
gular clergy of St. Paul, on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1G98. After studying at Milan and 
Bologna, he taught rhetoric for five years at 
Udine, till 1713, when he gave up the occu- 
pation from weakness of the eyes. In 1718 
he returned to his native town as rector of 
the college of St. Lorenzo Giustiniano, and 
held that office for seven years ; after which 
he continued in literary retirement till his 
deatli, on the 12th of January, 1745. He 
paid great attention to numismatics, and 
made an excellent collection of medals. A 
mamificent church at Udine, in connection 
with a new convent and schools of his order, 
was not only projected by him, and carried 
into effect through his infiuence, but the 
building was erected after his designs. His 
manuscript works, Sf which a list is given 
by Mazzuchelli and Bozoli, are numerous. 
His printed works, separately issued, are 
three in number: 1. ** Cenf ottanta e pih 
Uomiui illustri del Friuli, quali fioriscono o 
anno fiorito in questa etk, raccolti e breve- 
mente nelle sue Classi disposti da don Ba- 
silio Asquini,” Venice, 1735, 8vo. To find 
a hundred and eighty illustrious men in 
Friuli during the interval between 1665 and 
1735, to which Asquibi restricts himself, 
was of course an impossibility ; most of the 
names which he gives are of no importance, 
and his notices are so meagre, in most cases 
extending to three or four lines only, thft 
they can only be useful in fixing a name or a 
date. The biography occupies less than one 
half of the thin volume to which it gives- its 
title ; the remainder consists of a short sketch 
of the history of Friuli, a sonnet, and the 
charter of an abbey. 2. ** Vita e Viaggi del 
B. Odorico da Udine,” Udine, 1737, 8vo., 
the life of a local saint. 3. ** Rap 
Geografico-Storico del Territorio di 
folcone nel Friuli,” Udine, 1741, in 8vo. 
according to Mazzuchelli, in 4to. a^rding 
to Lichtfenthal. Some critical obse^tions 
on this work by G. D. Bertoli, are printed in 
the 26th volume of Calorierii’s ** Racoolta 
d’Opuscoli;” but the boms still retains a 
certain value from being the only work on 
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th« territory of Monte&lcone. (Mazzachelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia ; Bozoli, in Tipaldo, Italiani 
Illustri del Secoh X VIII i. 262 ; Asquini, 
CmiV ottanta e piu Uomini illustri del Friulu) 

T. W. 

ASQUI'NI, COUNT FABIO, was bom 
at Udine, in 1726. Early in life he turned 
his attention to the improvement of agricul- 
ture in Friuli, his native province ; and it 
was chiedy owin^ to his exertions that mul- 
berry-trees and silk-worms were introduced 
there, that a wine, called the Piccolito wine, 
was cultivated with great success, and that 
an academy, or society, of agriculture, com- 
merce, and the arts was founded at Udine, 
which afterwards led to the establishment of 
many others. He had also the honour of 
being the first to promote in Italy the use of 
potatoes as food, and of turf as fuel, and this 
after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The date of the introduction of potatoes 
is not given by his biographer, that of turf 
appears to have been the year 1760, when 
he read in the academy of Udine a dis- 
course on the discovery, and on the uses of 
turf in case of a scarcity of wood, and he 
was hailed by all the naturalists of the day 
as the first discoverer of turf in Italy. He 
afterwards imagined that he had discovered 
in the “ santonico” santouine, or worm-seed, 
which grows spontaneously on the sea-shore 
in Italy, a febrifuge superior to bark ; but, 
although the santonico still retains its place 
in the pharmacopoeias, it is described, by 
Dr. Pereira, as a vermifoge only, and the im- 
portations into England appear to be only 
from the Levant. Count Asquini introduced 
the use of turf in place of wood in the spin- 
ning of silk, and also provided, as far as was 
in his power, against the failure of fuel in 
Friuli by extensive plantations. He was 
altogether a fortunate man. These planta- 
tions brought him in large sums ; he ex- 
ported in a few years a hundred and nine- 
teen thousand bottles of his Piccolito wine, 
which was sold at a high price; and the 
Venetian senate granted him a perpetual 
privilege of immunity from taxes for all of 
his furnaces in which turf was used as fuel, 
-T-a privilege which was confirmed by Na- 
poleoi^ and afterwards by the Emperor 
Francis. He was member of several aca- 
demies, both Italian and foreign, corre- 
sponded with many of the great men of 
Italy, among others with Pius VII., with 
whom he had become acquainted when a 
monk ; and finally died, surrounded by wealth 
and honours, on the 8th of June, 1818, at the 
age of ninety-two. A discourse by Asquini 
at the opening of the academy of Udine, and 
that on. the discovery of turt, are printed in 
the academy’s Transactions. Two memoirs 
by him, one — *^Sui danni cagtonati dalle 
acque nel Friuli,” or, ** On the damage done 
by the waters in Friuli,”— end the other — 
** Sui mezzi di togliere il difetto di legna,” 
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or, “ The means of obviating the want of 
timber,” — were published by Carlo Amoretti 
at Milan; and he left manuscripts on the 
method of cultivating vines, and the substi- 
tution of turf for w(^ in ^k-spinning fac- 
tories. (Bozoli, in Tipaldo, Italiani illustri 
del Secolo X VIII i. 1 56—1 60.) T. W. 

AS-SAFADP is the surname of a cele- 
brated Mohammedan writer, whose name in 
full was Khairi Ibn Aybek Abii-s-sefa SaUhu- 
d-dm, but who was better known under the 
surname of As-safadi, because he was a na^ 
tive of Safadah, a town of Syria, where he , 
was bom in a.h. 696 (a.d. 1296-7). Of his 
life little is known, except that in his youth 
he removed to Aleppo, where his literary 
reputation, his perfect knowledge of -the 
Turkish and Arabic languages, and his 
talents for calligraphy, soon procured him 
the favour of the governor, who appointed 
him Katibu-l-insha, or chief of a department 
for the drawing up of government dispatches, 
which ofiice he retained until he was pro- 
moted to a higher one at Cairo, where the 
Mamluk sultans of Syria then held their 
court. Some time before his death As-safadi 
was appointed keeper of the royal treasury 
at Damascus. He died in a.h. 764 (a.d. 
1362-3), at the age of sixty-eight lunar or 
Mohammedan years. He wrote : — 1 . A Com- 
mentary upon the celebrated poem entitled 
** Lamiyatu-l-’ajein,” or the L^miyyah of the 
Persians, by At-toghrai, which, according to 
the historian Al-maknzi, was considered the 
best in his time. 2. Fedhkerah (memo- 
randa) on the science* of reading the Koran. 
3. Teshbih-’ala-1-teshbihi, or a treatise on 
those passages of the Koran which resemble 
one another. D’Herbelot attributes also to 
him a biography of illustrious Moslems, dif- 
ferent from the above. Several volumes of 
the “Al-wdfi” are preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library. 4. A Biographical Diction- 
ary, in several volumes, which he designed 
as a supplement to the Wafiyyatu-l-*ayan, or 
the Deaths of the Illustrious, by Ibn Khal- 
likan, owing to which he entitled it “ Ab- 
wdf i be-l-Wttfiyyat” (“ the Complement to the 
Wafiyyat”). ( Al-makrizi; MS. ; Ibn 

Habib, History his Own Times^ MS. ; 
D’Herbelot, Bih, Or. « Safadi.”) P. de G. 

AS-SA’I'D (Abu-l-hasan *Ali), twelfth sul- 
t^ of Western Africa of the dynasty of the 
Al-mo-wahhedun, or Almohades, was the son 
of Al-nnlmun Idns, the tenth sovereign of 
the above race. His mother’s name was 
Nubiyah. Upon the death of his brother 
Ar-rashid, who had no male children, the 
sheikhs of the council, and the chiefs of the 
tribes, came to the resolution of appointing 
his brother to the vacant throne, and As-sa’id 
was accordingly proclaimed sultdnon Friday 
the tenth of Jumdda the second, a.h. 640 
(Dec. A.D. 1242) under the title of Al-mu’- 
tadhed-billah (the assisted by God). As- 
sa’id had no sooner ascended the throne than 
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lie had to defend hie domiidoim against the 
Beni Merm. Abd Yahya Ibn ’Abdi4*hakk, 
who was their chief at the time, had suddenly 
marched upon Meknisah Az-ceytun (Me- 
omuez^, which, he had taken, subjecting all 
toe neighbouring country to his sway. Abd 
Zeyy^ Yaghmorasen, chief of the Beni* 
’Abui-l-wdd, who made common cause with 
the Beni Merm, had also seized upon Telem- 
san and other places to the north-west of his 
empire. As-sa’id was preparing to march 
against his enemies when he received the 
-news that Mohammed Ibn Abi Hafss, go- 
vernor of eastern Afric^ disdaining the 
modest title of Amir, which his father and 
ancestors had used, had caused himself to 
be proclaimed khalif, under the surname of 
Al-mustanser-billah, and had reflised to pay 
the customary tribute. Placing himself at 
the head of a chosen body of Almohades and 
Castilians, which he always kept in his pay, 
As-8a*id left Marocco about the end of a.h. 
G43 (Marchf a.d. 124G), and advanced to- 
wards Mckndsah. Abu Yahya, however, did 
not wait for his approach ; he retreated into 
his own dominions, abandoning bis conquests, 
which were speedily recovered by As-sa’id. 
Unwilling to follow his enemy into his native 
deserts, As-sa’id took an eastern direction, 
and appeared before the castle of Tezza, 
which he also reduced. These successes 
obliged Abd Yahya to ask for peace, which 
was readily granted, on condition that he 
would abandon his ally Abd Zeyytln. This 
being done, As-sa’id returned to Fez, whence, 
after recruiting his forces, he marched to 
Telemsdn, which he immediately besieged. 
Abu Zeyydn, not deeming himself secure in 
that city, had removed with his women and 
treasure to a neighbouring castle, called 
Tamezjurt, which he had fortified with the 
utmost care. He was followed thither by 
As-sa*id, who surrounded the castle on all 
sides, determined not to raise the siege until 
his enemy had fallen into his hands; but 
having one day approached too near the walls, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the fortifi- 
cations,^ accompanied only by his vizir and 
one of his favourite slaves, As-sa’id was 
suddenly attacked by one of the officers of 
Abii, Zeyydii, named Ydsuf Ash-shitdn, who 
lay concealed behind a projectii^ rock, and 
transfixed him with his spear. The news of 
this unexpected event was no sooner com- 
municated to his followers than the siege was 
raised, and the army dispersed. As-sa’fd 
was succeeded by Abd Hafss Omar, sumamed 
Al-murtadhi. {KarttdSf translated by Moura, 
chap. Ivi. ; Coude, Hist, de la Horn. ii. 304 ; 
£!asiri, Bib, Arab, Hisp, Esc. ii. 102.) 

P. de G. 

ASSAIlBCTtJS^ a sculptor, whose nifiDiie 
is inscribedfon a statue of uEsculapius. Nb- 
tliiuff is ibown of his country, nor date; 
kbut Winckolpjfun thinks, from the inferior 
character of the work, t^t the artist must 
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have lived at a period subsequent to the 
birth of Christ. Junius does not mention 
this sculptor in his list of the artists of an- 
tiquity. ^ ^ K. W., iutf. 

AS-SAMA*A'NP, ABU' SA»D 'ABDU- 
L-KEBl'M IBN ABI' BEKR MOHAM- 
MED AT-TEMI'MI' ‘AL-MERWAZr, 
sumamed Kawwi^u-d-dm (the pillar of the 
faith), a celebrated Mohammedan writer, 
was bom at Mem in Khordsdn on Monday 
the 21st of Sha*bdn, a.h. 606 (Jan. a.p. 1113). 
His father, Abd l^kr Mohammed, was the 
author of several works in prose and verse, 
which are much praised by Abd-l-fedd and 
other historians. Trained from his infancy 
to the study of letters, As-sama'dm became 
one of the most accomplished persons of his 
<hiy. Not contented with such instmetion as 
he could receive from his father and the 
learned of his native ci^, he travelled in 
search of learning, and visited the provinces of 
Hamiidan, Ray, and Segistan : he also resided 
for some time at Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul, and 
other cities of Syria, and made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Such was his anxiety for acquir- 
ing information, that in the course of his 
travels he is said to have conversed with, or 
received instmetion from no less than four 
thousand sheikhs. He wrote :--l . A Histoiy 
of Baghdad, in 1 5 volumes, which afterwards 
formed tiie groundwork of that attributed to 
Abii Bekr Ibnu-l-khattib. 2. A History of 
his native city, Meru, in upwards of twenty 
volumes. 3. A work on Genealogy, entitled 
“ Kitabu-l-ansdb ” (the b(wk of lineages), of 
which there are many abridgments, although 
the original work is seldom met with. A 
copy of the first two parts of one of these 
abridgments is in the library of the British 
Museum (Bib. Rich., no. 7352). As-sama’ani 
died at Mem on the first day of Rabi the first, 
A.H. 5G2 (Dec., A.D. 1166). His life is in 
Ibn Khallikdn. “ As-sama’ani ” means on© 
who is descended from, or belongs to, the 
clan or family of Sama'dn, one of the many 
into which the Arabian tribe of Temira is 
divided. (Ibn Khalllkdn, Biog, Diet . ; Hiiji 
Khalfah, Lex. Bihl. “Ansil;'* D’Herbelot, 
Bib. Or. “ Samani.”) P. de O. 

AS-SAMII IBN MA'LIK AL-KHAU- 
LA'NI', sixth governor of Mohammedan 
Spain under the ^alife, was a noble Arab of 
the tribe of KhauUn. Having, when young, 
accompanied to Egypt his fether Mdlik, he 
fermed part of the expedition which left that 
country for Kairwdn under the command of 
Mdsa Ibn Nosseyr, and distinguished himself 
in all the battles which preceded the total 
submission of the Berbers. Whether As-samh 
followed”Mdsa to the conquest of the Peiiia- 
sula, or not, is a- contested point ; 

In A.H. 100, the Moslems of Spain ^lied to 
toe Khalif *Omar Ibn 'Abdi-1- azfe for a new 
governor in the room of Al-hoir, who had 
rendered himself very obnoxious by his 
cmelty and his avarice* As-samh was toe 
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pierson select^ to succeed him. According 
to the historian Ibn Khaldun, the appoint* 
ment of As-samh took place in the month of 
Ramadhfa, a.h. 100-(April or May, a.d. 719). 
One of the first acts m ^ administration 'was 
to divide the Peninsula into five military 
governments or districts, 'over which he ap- 
pointed officers of trust ; he laid a heavy tax 
upon all the Christians who would not em- 
brace Isldm, and destined the produce to the 
payment of the troops, after taking out the 
fifUi belonging to the khalif. He repaired 
the Roman bridge at Cordova, as well as the 
different military roads leading from that 
city into the interior, and intrSiuced order 
into all branches of the administration. As- 
samh is also said to have written, or caused 
to be [written, a general description of the 
peninsula, its mountains, rivers, and seas. 
This he sent to the khalif ’Omar Ibn ’Abdi- 
l-’aziz, that he might better estimate the 
dangers to which the new settlers were ex- 
posed in Spain, and decide whether the con- 
quest was to be prosecuted or abandoned. 
’Omar, however, against the advice of some 
of his councillors, resolved that the conquest 
should be prosecuted, and accordingly, in the 
spring of 721, As-samh put himself at the 
head of an army, passed tlie Pyrenees, and 
penetrated into France. After taking Car- 
cassonne and Narbonne, As-samh advanced 
to Toulouse, which he besieged. The city 
made a noble resistance till the arrival of 
Eudt^s, duke of Aijuitainc, who hastened to 
its relief with all his forces. A bloody battle 
ensued, in which the Moslems were defeated, 
with the loss of their amir As-samh and their 
bravest officers ; the whole army would have 
perished, but for the courage and address of 
’Abdu-r-rahman Al-ghafeki, the lieutenant of 
the deceased chief, who rallied the fugitives, 
and retreated to Narbonne. The time and 
circumstance of this battle, which, according 
to the Arabian account, was fought on the 
8th day of Dhi-l-hajjah, a.h. 102 (May 10, 
A.D. 721), have been confounded by Mariana 
and other liistorians with those of a subse- 
quent one fought between 'Fours and Poitiers. 
Isidorus Pacensis and Rodericus Toletanus 
make of As-samh Ibn Malik two different 
individuals; one called “Zaraa,” the other 
“ Azam[ah] hen Melich,” both governors of 
Mohammedan Spain. Don Faustino Borboh, 
who in 1793 published a series of letters 
illustrative of the history of Spain under 
the Arabs, maintains that As-samh, though 
wounded, did not die in France, but was 
killed in a subse<j|uent action against the 
Christians of Asturias commanded by Pelayo. 
l%wipport of his opinion he quotes ft passa^ 
the historian Adh-dhobbf, in which it 
is ^tMsd that As-samh was killed in battle 
with Pelayo, who had just laid siege to Leon. 
(Al’-makkar^. Moham. Vpu ii. 32, 406 ; 
Borbon, Cartas para ilvstrar la llistoria (le 
la Kspapa Arabs (carta xvi.); Isidorus Pa- 
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censis, Chronicon. No. 48 ; Rodericus Tole- 
timus, Arabum ad calcem Erpenii^ cap. 
xi. ; Mariana^ Hist, Gen, de lib. vu. 

cap. ii. ; Casirij Bib, Arab, Hisp, Esc, ii. 
325.) P.deG. 

AS-SAMFL IBN HA'TIM AL-KELA'- 
BP, sumamed Abd-l-jaushan (the father of 
the breast-plate), twenty-first governor of 
Mohammedan Spain under the khalifs, was 
the sou of Hdtim, son of ’Amru, son of Juni- 
da’, son of Ash-shimr, son of Dhd-Jaushan. 
His grandfather, Ash-shimr, who was one 
of the most illustrious citizens of Kiifah, was 
reputed to have been one of the murderers of 
Huseyn, son of ’AH Ibn Abi Talib. Accord- 
ing to At-tabari, it was As-shimr who struck 
that prince the first blow at KerbeU. As- 
sam! 1 entered the army when young, and 
served under Kolthiim Ibn-Tyadh Al-Ku- 
sheyri, at that time governor of the Moham- 
medan conquests in Africa. He so distin- 
guished himself by his courage and skill, that 
he was rapidly promoted, and was intrusted 
with the command of a Ix^y of troops against 
the Berbers. When, in a.h. 122 (a.d. 740), 
Balj the Syrian, with the relics of the Aft’ican 
army, crossed over to Spain, As-sam!l accom- 
panied that chieftain, and afterwards aided him 
in his revolt against the governor *Abdu-l-ma- 
lek Ibn Kattan, who was ultimately seized and 
put to death [’Abdu-l-malek Ibn Kattan]. 
After th% death of Balj, who was killed in battle 
against the sons of the deposed governor, 
another Syrian chief, named Tha’lebah Ijbn 
Salamah Al-jodhami, was appointed by ffie 
insurgents. Tha’lebah chose As-samil for 
his vizir, and guided himself entirely by his 
counsels. The arrival, however, of Abii-1- 
khattdr Husiim Ibn Dhirar Al-kelbi, who, in 
Rejeb, a.h. 125 (May, a.d. 743), landed in 
Spain, with full powers from file khalif to 
depose Tha’lcbah from the command of the 
army, deprived As-samiT of the high office 
which he held, and reduced him to the con- 
dition of a private man. As-samfl could ill 
brook such a change in his position ; and he 
anxiously looked for an opportunity to regain 
the influence he had lost. He soon found it. 
Abu-l-khattar is described by all the authors 
of the time as a man possessing many good 
qualities; but he had one great fault: he 
was a Temem'te, and, as such, rather inclined 
to favour tliosc of his kindred against their 
rivals, the Modharites. One day a man be- 
longing to his own tribe had an altercation 
with another man of the tribe of Kendnah, 
and although the case was clearly proved 
against the Temenite, Abd-l-khattdr decided 
in his favour. As-samil, who was closely 
related to the injured man, went immediately 
to see the governor, who refhsed to make any 
aaology. High words ensued,^ and Abii-l- 
khattdr order^ his guards to seize As-samfl, 
and put him out of the room, which was 
done. As As-samfl was leaving the gover- 
nor's palace, one of the guards observed to • 
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him that his turban was on one side. ** 1 
know it,” replied the incensed chieftain, “my 
people shall soon put it right for me.” He 
went immediately to pee his friends and rela- 
tives, told them of the indignity inflicted 
upon him, and incited them to revenge. A 
chief named Thuabah, who, it would appear, 
had also received some injury at the gover- 
nors hand, promised to join As-sami 1 at the 
head of his tribe. The conspirators took the 
field, and, having attacked Abu-l-khattdr on 
the banks of the Wada-Like, defeated him, 
and took him prisoner to Cordova. Their 
next act was to choose a governor ftx>m 
among themselves, but as some inclined for 
Thuabah, and some for As-samil, it was de- 
cided that the two chiefs should administer 
the aflBurs of the country conjointly. Abii-l- 
khatt&r in the meanwhile had been released 
fh)m his prison by a party of his friends, 
who broke into it at night, and had retired to 
Merida, where he was soon after J * 
the Temenite Arabs, and all those who still 
adhered to his cause. On the other hand, 
the Modharites flocked to the banners of 
Thufibah and As-sami l, and a civil war en- 
sued, which threatened the dissolution of the 
state. After several sanguinary conflicts, in 
which victory sometimes remained to the one 
and sometimes to the other of the two con- 
tending factions, peace was made, and it was 
agreed that each party in turn should govern 
the country for a year. The Mouharites, 
who were to be the first, appointed Yusuf 
Ibn *Abdi-r-rahmiln Al-fehri, descendant of 
the celebrated "Okbah Ibn Nafi’, the conque- 
ror of Africa. Yusuf chose As-samil for his 
vizir, and governed the country with compa- 
rative jusdce; but at the expiration of the 
time fiked for his government, he not only 
refused to resign the power to the Temenites, 
but, having made a night attack upon the 
villa^ of ^cunda, where Abif-l-khattar and 
the (Siief men of his party were quartered, 
he put them all to death [Abu-l-khatta'r]. 
As-sami I is said to have been the chief actor 
in this tragedy, which covered the Modha- 
rites with everlasting infamy. He continued 
to exercise a great influence over Yusuf until 
the arrival in Spain of ’ Abdu-r-rahman Ibn 
Mu’awiyah, who, being fevoured by a consi- 
derable party in the country, made war 
against that governor, and ultimately de- 
prived him of the power. At first As-samil 
showed some inclination to fiivour the cause 
of 'Abdu-r-rahmin, and he went so far as to 
promise his lielp ; but having afterwards 
fdumged his mind, he remained faithful to 
Yiisaf, and fouglit under him at the battle of 
lilii8drah» .whidh that governor lost. When 
in AM, 138 756) Yusuf capitulated 

to *4|da-r-rabmdn, As-samil was inclu^ 
in thh capituladon, on condiflon of bis resid- 
ing in Cordova. He oontinned to live in that 
capital, ei^oyhsg a considerable fortune which 
he had accumolaled, when the disappearance 
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of his friend Yiisuf, who left Cordova se- 
cretly, rendered him suspected by the govern- 
ment. Being accused of connivance with 
that chief, he was summoned to the pre- 
sence of *Abdu-r-rahmdn, who imperio^y 
questioned him as to the place whither Ydsuf 
had fled. As-samfl answered tibat he was 
ignorant of his flight, and knew nothing 
of his plans. “ Well, then,” said 'Abdu-r- 
rahmdn, “ thou shalt remain in prison until 
thou dost know; thy son was seen in his 
company the day before he was missed, and 
1 make thee answerable for his reappear- 
ance.” “ Thou mayst do thy worst,” re- 
torted As-samil, “ but were Ydsuf here 
under my foot, I would never raise it to give 
thee an opportunity of seizing him.” As- 
samil was accordingly confined to a dun- 
geon, together with two of Ydsuf’s sons, 
named Abd-l-aswad Mohammed, and *Abdu- 
r-rahmdn. The former succeeded some time 
after in making his escape; but although 
As-samil was in the secret, he would not 
avail himself of the opportunity, and he re- 
mained several years in prison, until he was 
poisoned by the order of ’Abdu-r-rahman. 
As he was a man of considerable influence 
among his tribe, it was given out that he 
had himself put an end to his life ; and a 
deputation of his friends was admitted into 
his dungeon. According to Ibn Hayydn, 
the deputies found him a corpse, witn a 
drinking-cup lying by his side. “ By Al- 
lah 1 ” exclaimed one of the visitors, “ we 
need not be told that thou drankest the 
potion; but there can be no doubt as to 
the hand that administered it.” As-samil 
was fifty-eight years old when he died ; he 
was a tolerably good poet, though he could 
neither read nor write. His courage in the 
field, and his military talents, made him 
one of the most distinguished captains who 
achieved the subjugation of the Peninsula. 
(Al-makkari, Moham, J^n, ii. 46 — 80 ; Ca- 
siri, Dih, Arab, Hi^, &c, ii. 105 ; Conde, 
Uut. de la I)om, i. 140; Borbon, Cartas, 
&c. p. cci.) P. de G. 

ASSARI'NO, LU'CA, possessed in Italv, 
during the seventeenth century, a tolerable 
reputation as an historian, and much cele- 
brity as a writer of romances. He was bom 
at Seville, in 1607, of Italian parents, his 
father being a Genoese. He lived for some 
time in the service of the duke of Mantua^ 
attained the honour of knighthood, and died 
at Turin in 1672. The list of his works 
given by Mazzuchelli contains twenty arti- 
cles. It embraces (besides other wrinngs of 
a miscellaneous cast) moral dialogues, occa- 
sional poems, and epistles original and se- 
lected. Among the epistles is a collection of 
love-letters by Assarino and others, publii^ed 
at Venice in 1679, and prohibited by the Con- 
gregation of the Index in 1683. His histo- 
rical writings are the following: 1. “ Della 
Rivoluzione di Catalogna,” bo^ i. and ii., 
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Oenoft» 1644, 4to. ; Bologna, 1645, 4to. ; 
books iii. and iv., Genoa, 1647, 4to. 2. ** Vita 
6 Miracoli di Sant’ Antonio di Padova,” Ge- 
noa, 1646, 8vo. 3. “Delle Guerre c Suc- 
cess! d* Italia, Tomo Primo, nel quale vengono 
narrate tutte le piii notabili cose awenute 
dall’ Anno 1613 sino al 1630,” Milan, 1662 
(undated), 4to.; Turin, 1665, fol. A second 
and third volume promised in the title-page 
never appeared. The following are the titles 
of Assarino’s romances : 1. ** La Stratonica,” 
Venice, 1635, 12mo., eight times reprinted 
in the original Italian before 1648, and a 
French translation at Taris in 1641, 8vo. 
2. “ L’Armelinda,” Bologna, 1640, 12mo. ; 
Venice, 1640, 1653, 12mo. ; a French tran- 
slation, Paris, 1646, 8vo. 3. “ II Demetrio,” 
Bologna, 1643, 12mo. 4. “ II Nuovo Ercole,” 
Genoa, 1647, 8vo. 6. ** I Giuochi della For- 
tuna, o sia gli Avvenimenti di Astiage e di 
Mandane, Principi della Siria,” Venice, 1655, 
1656, 12mo. (Mazzuchelli, S^ttori d’ Italia ; 
Nicolaus Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana 
Nova, ii. 15, ed. 1788; Soprani, Scriitori 
della Liauria, 1667, p. 200; Crescimbeni, 
Storia aella Volgar Poesia, v. 185 ; Qua- 
drio, Della Storia e Rcujione d' Ogni Poesia, 
ii. 313.) W. S. 

ASSAROTTI, OTTA'VIO GIOVANNI 
BATTISTA, to whose patient benevolence 
Italy owes the institution of schools for the 
deaf and dumb, was born at Genoa, on the 
25tib of October, 1753. Ilis father, a respect- 
able Genoese lawyer, by giving him an 
excellent education, desired to qualify him 
for his own profession. The son, however, 
had a tendency both towards the religious 
life and towards the office of teaching ; and 
this tendency was encouraged by his affec- 
tion for the fathers of the ” Scuolc Pie,” a 
meritorious society of regular ecclesiastics 
devoted to the instruction of the young, under 
whose care his schoolboy years were spent. 
In 1771 Assarotti entered their fraternity; 
and his whole life was thenceforth spent in 
duties to which his profession invited him. 
His talents and learning were soon valued 
highly by his superiors. He taught succes- 
sively, in the schools of his order, at Vf^hera, 
Savona, Albenga, and Genoa; he was ap- 
pointed by the archbishop of Genoa to be 
examiner of the clergy in the diocese ; and. 
about the beginning or the present century he 
lectured on moral and dogmatic theology to 
the students in the seminary of the ** Scuole 
Pie.” 

About the year 1801, Father Assarotti’s 
attention was drawn to the labours of the 
Abbd Sicard in the education of deaf-mutes. 
It happened to him (as it has, somewhat oddly, 
happened to almost all the experimenters m 
this interesting process), that he had to take 
all his earliest steps m ignorance, almost 
Uital, of what had already been effected by 
others. He beg^ with one pupil. Whom he 
taught privately in his own cnamber. In no 
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long time six poor children were gatiiered 
about him. The public evinced some inte- 
rest in his philanthropic toils ; the ” National 
Institute of Liguria” appointed a deputation 
to visit his school ; and hopes were held out 
of support from the government, but for 
several years no assistance was given. As- 
^rotti struggled on patiently and unrepin- 
ingly, not only devoting his whole time to 
the few pupils whom his means allowed him 
to maintain, but writing for them and print- 
ing with his own hands books of instruc- 
tion. 

In the summer of 1805, Genoa having re- 
cently been annexed to France, the emperor 
Napoleon visited the city. Assarotti’s school 
was pressed on his notice by a benevolent 
lady ; and he issued orders for placing it in 
one of the suppressed convents, and for main- 
taining twelve scholars out of the conventual 
revenues. This order, like many other ad- 
mirable plans devised for Italy by its French 
rulers, remained a dead letter. At length, in 
1811, a new order was obtained to the same 
effect; and, on the 2nd of December, 1812, 
Assarotti and thirty pupils took possession of 
college-buildings assigned to them, with an 
endowment, in the ex-monastery Della Mi- 
sericordia. On the fall of the French govern- 
ment in 1814, the Deaf and Dumb College 
lost its endowment ; but it retained possession 
of the buildings which had been allotted to 
it; and, after a suspension of no more than 
four months, the endowment was restored. 
Three or four years afterwards its provision 
received a considerable addition. The king 
of Sardinia, paying with the queen a visit to 
the institution, bestowed on Father Assarotti 
himself a pension of eight hundred lire, and 
provided funds for maintaining eighteen deaf- 
mutes gratuitously in the house. Assarotti’s 
benevolent designs were now placed beyond 
the risk of failure ; and, although long deli- 
cate in health, and already fallen into pre- 
mature decrepitude, he continued to labour in 
his self-imposed calling during the whole 
remainder of his life. An attack of apoplexy 
had nearly carried him off in 1828 ; and, 
although temporarily relieved, he died at 
Genoa, on the 24th of January, 1829, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, having be- 
queathed to his pupils the remnant of his 
small fortune. He was buried in the church 
adjoining his college. 

As to any peculiarities in the system of 
teaching pursued by Assarotti with his deaf- 
mutes, or as to the amount of success with 
which his efforts were really attended, no 
specific information can here be given. De- 
gerando (who resided for some time in Genoa 
as an officer of Napoleon’s government) 
reports, in his work “ De I’Eaucation des 
Soimi-Muets,” that the instruction communi- 
cated in the Genoese school was merely ele- 
mentary. This assertion, however, is pro- 
nounced by Assarotti’s Italian biographer to 
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be quite erroneous; and an intelli^nt wit- 
ness is cited to enumerate a series of depart- 
ments of knowledge, which, as he truly ob- 
serves, it could har^ be believed possible 
to communicate to me unfortunate pupils. 
The list embraces the Latin and modem lan- 
guages, ancient and modem history, geo- 
graphy, algebra, and geometry, the elements 
of astronomy, metaphysics, and logic, and 
the principles of religion, with the arts of 
drawing and engraving. It is probable that 
Assarotti's system received great improve- 
ment after the time when Degt^rando had 
an opportunity of inspecting it. His gram- 
mar for the deaf and dumb has been much 
commended. It is said to comprehend an 
excellent exposition of the elements of logic. 
AssarotU did not neglect the fashionable 
practice of teacliing his pupils to articulate : 
his method, as he himself explains it, is ra- 
tional, and seems to have been efficient ; but 
he speaks of the experiment with contempt, 
as one which he attempted only from defer- 
ence to common opinion, and which, as he 
says, “ deceives the vulgar, without satisfying 
the philosopher.’* 

Several of Assarotti’s pupils are named as 
having displayed, not indeed the wonderful 
gifts of Massieu or Le Clerc, but intelligence 
and knowledge sufficient to make them highly 
useful members of society. His scholar 
Taddei wrote a religious book for his fellow- 
sufferers ; Migliorini became the teacher of a 
deaf and dumb school in Tuscany ; and Cas- 
telli obtained a commission in the coiqis of 
engineers. 

In 1832 the Deaf and Dumb School of 
Genoa numbered forty pupils; and before 
that time similar institutions had come into 
existence elsewhere in Italy, Teachers who 
had been trained under Assarotti were placed 
at the head of the schools in Turin, Milan, 
Pisa, Siena, and Parma; and besides these 
there was a deaf and dumb school at Home, 
and another (receiving female pupils and 
directed by nuns) at Modena, (Tipaldo, 
Biograjia degli Italiani lilustri, i. 20 — 26 ; 
Jievue Encychpt^diqiiej 1829, xliii. 533 ; Ser- 
ristori, Saggio Statistico dell* Italia, Vienna, 
1833.) W. S. 

AS-SEFFA'H. [Aijd'-l’-abba's Abdul- 
lah.] 

ASSELIN, GILLES THOMAS, doctor 
of the Sorbonne, and president of the College 
d’Harcourt, at Paris, was bom at Vire, in 
Normandy, in the year 1682. He studied at 
Paris, and was the friend, or, as some say, 
tlie pupil of Thomas Corneille, on whose 
death ne composed an ode. He wrote a 
great number of poems, none of which rose 
above mediocrity, although one gained the 
prize at the Academy, in 1709, and many of 
the others were crown^ at the Jeux Floraux. 
lie died at Issy, near Paris, on the 11th of 
December, 1767. His works are — 1. “La 
Uetigion,” a poem^ 8vo. Paris, 1726. 2. 
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“ Discours sur divers sujets de Religion et 
de Morale,” 2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1786. A 
third work, “Discours sur la Vie Religi- 
euse,” &c., is mentioned by some authorities, 
but is most probably a new edition of the 
“ Discours sur divers 8i:gets.** Many of his 
poems were printed only in the Transactions 
of the Societies from which they obtained 
prizes, amount them his best production, 
“ Ode sur TExistence de Dieu.” (Chaudon 
and Delandine, Nouveau Dictionnaire His- 
tongue, i. 467 ; Qudrard, Za France Litt€- 
raire, i. 103.) . J. W. 

ASSELINE, JEAN RENE*, was the son 
of a groom in the service of the Duke of 
Orleans, and was bom at Paris, in 1742.^ He 
was educated at the University of Paris, at 
the expense of the Orleans family, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his acquirements in 
theology and the Oriental languages. At an 
early age he succeeded the Abbd I’Advocat 
in the professorship of Hebrew at the ^r- 
bonne, which he retained till the Revolution. 
In January, 1790, he was nominated to the 
bishopric of Boulogne-sur-Mer, notwithstand- 
ing the strong opposition of the aristocracy. 
He refused to conform to the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy, and drew up an “ Instmc- 
tion Pastorale sur Tautorite spirituelle de 
TEglise,** which was adhered to by forty of 
the bishops of France. The Constituent 
Assembly pronounced the document sedi- 
tious, and ordered the arrest of the author, 
who was compelled to take refuge at first in 
Flanders, and afterwards in Germany. While 
in the latter country, in 1800, he was con- 
sulted by Count Stolberg, on his design of 
quitting the Lutheran for the Roman Catholic 
Church; and the letters of Asscline, some of 
which are published in his works, had a 
share in bringing about the conversion of the 
count to Romanism, the public announcement 
of which soon after excited so much surprise 
throughout France and Germany. On the 
death of the Abbe Edgeworth, Asseline was 
called upon to succeed him as confessor to 
Louis XVIII., whom he followed to his 
retirement at Hartwell, in 1808. He died 
on thp eve of the restoration, April 10th, 
1813. 

Asseline's chief publications were — 1 . 
“ Considerations sur le mystbre de la Croix,” 
12mo. Lyon, 1806. 2. “Exposition abrdg^ 

du symbole des Apotres ; pratiques et prieres 
tirces des lettres de Saint Francois Xavier,” 
12mo. Paris, 1806. 3. “ QSuvres Choisies,” 
12mo. 6 vols. Paris, 1823. These were se- 
lected and arranged for publication by the 
Abbd Pr^mord. Most of the pieces of the 
collection had never before been printed. 
The fourth volume contains the “instruc- 
tions Pastorales” which caused the author’s 
exile; and the sixth, a seri^ of “ Lettres et 
Reflexions sur les points de doctrine contro- 
verses entre les Catholiaucs et les Luthe- 
riens,” in reference to tne case of Count 
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Stolberg. (Qu^rard, La France Liii€raire^ 
5. 103; Arnault^ &c., Biographic Nouvelle 
des Conlmporaimf i. 273 ; Biographic Uni- 
vereeile, xliii. 687, SuppL i. 498.) J. W. 

ASSELYN, JAN, a clever landscape and 
battle painter, bom in Holland in 1610. 
Such is the account of D'Argenville : more 
recent writers, however, state that he was 
bora at Antwerp. Yet, as he lived and died 
at Amsterdam, and as his master, Jesaias 
Vandevelde, was Dutch, he was most likely 
a native of Holland, and probably of Amster- 
dam. In his twentieth year he visited France 
and Rome, where he remained some years, 
and formed a friendship with Bamboccio 
(Peter Laer), and attached himself to his 
style of subject. He also studied the works 
of Claude; and he painted many beautiful 
landscapes, with ruins from the neighbour- 
hood of ^me. While in Rome he was 
elected a member of the Flemish Schilder- 
Bent, or company of painters, and acquired 
from that body the nick-name of Kraobetjcy 
or crab, from a deformity in one of his hands 
and its fingers, which were crooked. Afier 
some years" sojourn in Italy, during which 
period he visited Venice and other Italian 
cities, he returned through France to Holland. 
He however made a considerable stay at 
Lyon, where, in 1645, he married the 
datigliter of an Antwerp merchant ; but he 
immediately afterwards set out for his own 
eountiy, and settled in Amsterdam, where 
he died in 1660. Asselyn coloured with 
mat transparency, executed with great de- 
licacy, and excelled in painting animals, 
especially horses. He enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion at Amsterdam, and he obtained very 
high prices for his works. Rembrandt and 
J. Houbraken have etched his portrait. In 
1654 he published at Amsterdam an ac- 
count of the Schilder-Bent at Rome, under 
the title “ De Broederschaft de Schilder- 
konst” There are several prints after Assc- 
lyn : Perelle engraved twenty-four, of land- 
scapes and ruins in Italy. (Houbraken, 
Groote Schouburg, Ac. ; D*Argenville, AbrCg^ 
de la Vie des plus fameux Peintres.) R. N. W . 

ASSEMA'NI, GIUSEPPE LUIGI, or 
ALOYSIO, was born at Tripoli in Syria, 
cording to Weiss in the “ Biographic Uni- 
verselle,** about 1710. Weiss states that he 
was the younger brother of Stefano Evodio 
Assemani, but in this he is mistaken, ac- 
cording both to Bjdrast&hl and Mai. Giu- 
seppe Luigi was the son of a brother of 
Giuseppe Smoiie, and Steflemo Evodio was 
the son of a sister, so that the two nephews 
of Giuseppe Simone were cousins.^ Like 
the rest of the family, Giuseppe Luigi was 
taken early to Rome, where he remained 
after completing his studies, and in 1737 was 
appointed by Clement XII. to the professor- 
snip of the Syriac language and literature at 
the university of that city, commonly called 
the Sfipienza. In 1 749, when Benedict XIV . 
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reformed the university, he instituted a new- 
chair for lectures on the rites and ceremonies 
of the church (“ De Sacris Christianis *"), 
and Assemani was thi^ first professor ap- 
pointed. At a subsequent period he added 
to these two preferments that of professor 
of the Oriental languages at the Propaganda. 
He died at Rome on the 9th of February, 1 782. 

Giuseppe Luigi Assemani appears to have 
sedulously emulated in his studies the ex- 
ample of his illustrious uncle, but unfortu- 
nately he was more apt to copy his faults 
than his merits. His range of subjects w'as 
more circumscribed and less interesting ; while 
his learning was far inferior, his style was 
equally difiuse ; and his greatest work, though 
not of such an extent as some of his uncle's, 
was commenced on too gigantic a scale, 
abandoned for other tasks before it was car- 
ried half-way, and finally left incomplete. 
The title of this work is “ Codex Liturgicus 
Ecclesiaj uni vers®, in XV. libros distributus, 
in quo continentur libri rituales, missales, 
pontificales, officia, diptycha, Ac. Kcclesia- 
rum Occidentis et Orientis.” The churches 
of which it was to contain the rituals were 
the Roman, the ancient Gallican, the Spanish 
or Muzarabic, the Milanese or Ambrosian, 
that of tlie Greeks, that of the Egyptians and 
Abyssinians, the Armenian, that of the Chal- 
d®ans, Nestorians, and Malabarians, and that 
of the Orthodox and Heterodox Syrians. 
Thirteen small quarto volumes, very widely 
printed, were issued at Rome between the 
years 1749 and 1760 inclusive, and they 
contain the whole, or portions, of five books 
out of the fifteen into which the “Codex 
Liturgicus ” was to be divided. Each of the 
first three vohunes contains a book : the first 
on Catechumens; the second on Baptism; 
the third on Confirmation. The fourth book, 
on the Eucharist, extends over the four suc- 
ceeding volumes, tlie second part or volume 
of which contains the Jerusalem Missal, the 
third the Sacramentary of Verona, and the 
fourth the Alexandrine Missal. The re- 
maining volumes, from the eighth to the 
thirteenth, are occupied with a reprint of the 
learned work of Jean Morin, originally pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1695, on Sacred 
Ordinations, which is numbered as the eighth 
lK)ok of the “ Codex Liturgicus," the inter- 
vening books between the fourth and eighth 
being passed over, as it was intended, tem- 
porarily, but as it turned out, finally. ^ The 
“Codex Liturgicus,’* imperfect as it is, is 
the most complete work on the subject yet 
published. One on a similar plan, which 
was announced by a Portuguese, Azevedo, 
in 1749, never advanced beyond the prospec- 
tus, in consequence, it may be supposed, of 
the appearance of the first volume of Asse- 
mani’s publication in the same year. In the 
preface to a subsequent work, “De Catho- 
licis," published in 1775, Assemani states that 
the reason of its cessation at the thirteenth 
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Tolome was the constant occupation of his 
time in translating a number of ancient Ori- 
ental rituals into Latin, at the request of 
Cardinal Castelli, prefect of the Propaganda ; 
but such an engagement as this would appear 
likely to have forwarded rather than im^ded 
the work. Besides its importance to the stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical antiquities, tiie ** Codex** 
possesses considerable vidue in the eyes of 
the phUologist from the number of texts 
which it presents, accompanied with a I<atiu 
translation, in the Armenian, S^iac, and 
Coptic languages. In Renaudofs “Litur- 
gianun Orientsdium collectio,** the most im- 
portant previous works there are not given. 

The remainder of Assemani’s works ai'e : 
2. ** Dissertatio de sacris ritibus,** appended 
to a work of Languet de Gergy, bisnop of 
Soissons, ** De vero ecclesise sensu circa sa- 
crarum cmremoniarum usum,” Rome, 1757, 
4to. 3. “ Commentarius theologico-cano- 
nico-criticus de ccclesiis, earum reverentia 
et asylo, atque concordia sacerdotii et im- 
perii,*^ ^me, 1766, folio. This treatise on 
the right of sanctuary in churches, and on 
the respective rights of the temporal and 

S iiri^l powers, was intended as a sequel to 
attico's treatise, ** De oratoriis domesticis,** 
of which Assemani, at the request of a pub- 
lisher, had superintended a new edition. To 
the ** Commentarius de ecclesiis** are ap- 
pended two treatises, one by father Giuseppe 
de* Buoni, ** De oratoriis publicis,** and an- 
other by father Fortunato of Brescia, ** De 
oratoriis domesticis.** 4. “De Unione et 
communione ecclesiastica et de canonibus 
psenitentialibus Dissertationes,’* Rome, 1770, 
4to. 5. “ De catholicis et patriarchis Chal- 
dseorum et Nestorianorum commentarius his- 
torico-theologicus,** Rome, 1775, 4to. This is 
one of the most laborious and useful of Asse- 
mani*8 works, containing a list of the patri- 
archs of the Chaldaeans and Nestorians, accom- 
panied with biographical notices, which it had 
ti^en him years to collect. 6. “ De synodo 
dioeeesana Dissertatio,** Rome, 1776, 4to. In 
the tenth volume of his “ Scriptorum veterum 
nova collectio,** published in 1838, Mai gives 
a “ Colle^io canonum synodiconun,** made 
by Ebediesu, and “ Ecclesise Antiochense 
Syrorum Nomocanon,** by Gregory Abul- 
pl^ragins, or Bar-Hebneus, both in the Syriac 
original and a Latin translation, the latter 
by Assemani. Mai complains bitterly in his 
pfeftu^ of the trouble he was obli^d to take 
m" correcting the translation, which was in 
mafiy parts unintelligible, and in all barba- 
fbus, and adds^ ,that after all he felt he was 
onl^ endeavQim|r to “ wash an Ethiop 
white.**' He' afirms that this Assemani, as 
well as the two others, was in. the habit of 
eng^ng a scholar to revise his Latin com- 
positiou before he ventured on sending it to 
the press. (Weiss, in Biographie Univeraelle, 
Supoknunt ; Bjomst&hl, Bemi til J^ankrike, 
Itufien, Ac., i. 3;.Zaccaria, Bibliotheca Ri- 
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tualist i. 2 — 7; Maius, Scriptorum veterum 
nova collectio, x. ; Prefaces ana Dedications to 
Assemani*s Codex Liturgicua, de Catholicis, 
Ac.) T. W. 

ASSEMANI, GIUSEPPE SIMCKNE, is 
the Italian form of the name of a learned 
Syrian who spent the greater part of his life 
in Italy. He was bom at Tripoli in Syria, 
in 1686 according to Vaccolini, in 1687 ac- 
cording to other biographers, of a family of 
Maronites, or Syrian Christians in commu- 
nion witli the Church of Rome. He received 
the rudiments of education from his paternal 
uncle Joseph, archbishop of Tripoli, and at 
the age of eight he was sent to the Maronite 
college at Home, which he was on the point 
of leaving in 1708, to return to his native 
country, when he was fortunately detained 
by an honourable commission, which finally 
led to his permanently fixing his residence 
in Italy. Gabriel Eva, a Maronite who had 
been sent to Egypt from the papal court, to 
ascertain the truth of a report that Joannes 
Alexandrinus, patriarch of the Coptic church, 
was inclined to submit to the Roman see, 
returned from his unsuccessful mission in 
1706, with the information that numerous 
manuscripts existed in Egypt which might, 
with a little exertion, be obtained for the 
Vatican library. Elias Assemani, a cousin of 
Giuseppe, who had been sent to Rome on a 
mission from the patriarch of Antioch, was 
employed by Clement XI. on the literary 
expedition thus suggested, and encountered 
a dangerous journey, in the course of which, 
as he was descending the Nile, his boat was 
upset, his books sunk, and his companion 
drowned. By the aid of the boatmen of the 
Nile the literary treasures were recovered 
from the mud of the river, and finally, 
towards the close of 1707, a number of 
valuable manuscripts, chiefly Syriac, col- 
lected by Elias, arrived in safety at the Va- 
tican. As Elias himself had gone on to An- 
tioch, his cousin was requested to undertake 
the arrangement and cataloguing of the books, 
and he executed his task so much to the 
satisfaction of Clement XL, that, on the 7th 
of March, 1710, he received an appointment, 
described by Vaccolini as that of interpreter of 
the Arabic and Syriac languages, at the Vati- 
can library. The staff or that establishment, 
according to Blume, consisted of a cardi- 
nal protector, or chief librarian, two keepers, 
one of them the upper and the other the 
under (maggiore and minore), and seven 
“ scrittori,** writers or secretaries — ^two for the 
Latin language, two for the Greek, two for 
the Hebrew, and one for “ the Oriental lan- 
guages,** by which the Arabic and Syriac 
were meant. The last was no doubt the post 
given to Assemani, who, shortly after (on the 
19th of July in the same year), was named 
one of the Council of the Con^gation in- 
stituted by Clement XI. fbr the oorreetion of 
the sacred books of the Eastern churches. 
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Five years after, in 1715, he was himself 
dei^atched to the East in search of manu- 
scripts, and he gives a brief account of the 
journey in the preface to his “ Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana.” He arrived 
at Alexandria, after a prosperous voyage, 
towards the end of July ; from thence he as- 
cended to Cairo, where he was very kindly 
received by the Coptic patriarch, the same 
Joannes Alexandrinus who had been the 
subject of the mission of Eva. The patriarch 
gave him $everal Arabic manuscripts, and a 
letter of introduction to the monks of St. Ma- 
carius, in the desert of Nitria, from whom he 
procured many manuscripts in Coptic, and 
the monks of St. Mary, in the same desert, 
with whom he was less successful. It was 
of these monks of St. Mary, in their monas- 
tery at Askit, that the Rev. Henry Tattam of 
Bedford procur^ in 1839, a collection of 
about fiffy Syriac manuscripts, which he 
afterwards disposed of to the British Museum. 
Several of these manuscripts, and among 
others that of the “Theophania” of Eusebius, 
recently translated by the Rev. S. Lee, bear 
on them marks supposed to have been affixed 
by the hand of Assemaui, when he examined 
the library a hundred and twenty-four years 
before. Towards the end of September As- 
semani embarked at Alexandria for Syria, 
and collected manuscripts at Damascus and 
Aleppo, but he was deterred from his ori- 
mnal intention of proceeding to Mesopotamia 
by the entreaties of his friends, who repre- 
sented the danger of the journey. After 
taking the opportunity of re-visiting the scenes 
of his childhood, and staying at Aleppo a 
considerable time, he re-embarked for Egypt, 
having left the manuscripts collected in that 
country at Cairo, and after adding a few 
more to the number, engaged a passage to 
Italv in an English merchant-vessel which 
he round at Alexandria. It was forty days 
before the vessel set sail, and a storm of 
sixteen days’ duration lengthened the passage 
to two months, at the end of which Assemani 
landed at Leghorn, half-dead with fatigue. 
He arrived at Rome on the 28th of December, 
1716. His zeal was rewarded, in 1726, with 
the post of under-keeper of the Vatican, and 
in 1735 he succeeded Carlo Maielli, as upper- 
keeper. This post, which is rendered ** prse- 
fectus ” in the lAtin of Assemani’s title-pages,' 
appears to have given him the complete 
command of the Vatican library, which the 
cardinal librarian is only connected with 
by name, and during his administration 
strahTOn^ appear to have enjoyed a freedom 
and ftusilily in making use of the library far 
svqierior to that which has been experienced 
of late years. The miserable state of the 
Maronites about that time, and the decayed 
discipline of their church, occasioned the 
Roman See to resolve on sending a legate to 
Syria, and Armani was appointed to that 
office by Clement XII., at tne request of the 
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Maronites themselves, with the title of dele- 
gate, and with the liberty to wear the mitro 
and other ensigns of episcopal dignity. As- 
semani, on his arrival, summoned a synod of 
the church at Mount Lebanon, and at its first 
meeting, which was held on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1 736, presented himself to the patri- 
arch of Antioch, who presided, at the head 
of a procession consisting of eighteen bishops, 
fourteen of whom were Maronites, two Syrian, 
and two Armenian, the abbots of difibrent 
monasteries, and a multitude of the priests 
of the country. In the course of October die 
eighth and last meeting of the synod was 
held, and a new rule of discipline which had 
been agreed upon at the previous meetings 
having been adopted, the assembly broke up, 
after having empowered Assemani to draw 
up the acts and regulations of this synod, since 
known as the Council of Lebanon. By means 
of a considerable sum of money which he took 
with him, he was enabled in some degree to 
mollify the oppression of the Turkish pasha, 
and on his return to Rome, in 1 738, after an 
absence of three years, he brought with him 
a large collection of valuable manuscripts, 
two thousand coins and medals, and the tablet 
called the tablet of Diocletian, containing the 
grant of some privileges to the Egyptians by 
that emperor. Soon after his return a strong 
opposition arose in Syria to the decrees of 
the synod, and the patriarch of Antioch him- 
self, who had first led to Assemani’s appoint- 
ment as legate, sent two deputies to Rome to 
oppose the confirmation of tlie acts of the as- 
sembly over which he had himself presided. 
Some alterations in the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, and a prohibition of the residence of 
monks and nuns in the same monastery, seem 
to have been the two points on which the 
controversy turned. On the I4th of Septem- 
ber, 1741, Benedict XIV. published a full 
confirmation of all the acts of the Synod of 
Lebanon, which have since formed the 
groundwork of the discipline of the Maronite 
church, and he pronounced in the same do- 
cument a full approbation of all the proceed- 
ings of Assemani, and a severe censure on 
those of his opponents, the agents of the pa- 
triarch. The rest of Assemani’s life was 
passed at the Vatican, in the pursuit of learn- 
ing and the reception of honours. Charles 
of Naples, afterwards Charles III. of S^n, 
appointed him historiographer of his kinj;;^ — 
^nedict XIV. made him one of the council 
of the Inquisition. Clement XIII. gave'lum 
first the office of datary, and next of sealer, 
in the “ Holy Penitentiary ” (Santa Peniten- 
ziera), and finally raised huti to the dimity 
of archbishop of Tyre, in partibua ir^fidelium. 
In 1740 he had the honour of preaching a 
sermon to the Conclave on the election of 
pope, an honour which afterwards fell to the 
share, on two different occasions, of hie ne- 
phews Stefkno Evodio and Giuseppe ijidffil 
He died on the 13th of January, 1768, at 
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ag^ according to fi^omstShl, of eighty>one, 
fmd iHuied in the ehuroh of St. John the 
Evangelist, belonging to the college of the 
Maronites. 

The prinU^ works which Assemani has 
leftbehmd him seem , alone sufficient to oc- 
cupy a life even as loiig as his, but his manu- 
aeript labours were of still ^eater extent. 
We are told by Vaccolini, that in the libraries 
of the Propaganda and the Inquisition, at 
Pome, there is still extant enough to fill 
a hundred volumes in Assemani's hand-, 
writing. Little else of his manuscripts re- 
imuns — a Are, which broke out on the tSOth of 
August, 1768, within a year after his death, 
,in the apartments in ffie Vatican which had 
been occupied by him, and were then occu- 
pied by his nephew, destroyed whole volumes 
of his papers r^y for the press. Many of the 
works which he published during his lifetime 
were of great extent, and nearly all complete 
in themselves ; but the most extensive of &em 
were fragments of still more extensive de- 
signs, wMch no human industry could have 
succeeded in completing. The bibliographers, 
therefore, who. ^ve only the titles of Asse- 
mani*s works in which the design is generally 
set fbrth at fhll, and omit to state how much 
of it was executed, lead those who consult 
'them into serious errors. Ilis printed works 
were as follows : 1. Bibliotheca Onentalis 
Clementino-Vaticana, in qua mauuscriptos *; 
codices Syriacos, Arabicos, Persicos, Turcicos, 
Hebraicos, Samaritanos, Armenicos, ^thi- 
opicos, Grsecos, iEgyptiacos, Ibericos et Ma- 
labaricos, jussu et munificentia Clementis XI. 
Pontificis Maxim! ex oriente conquisitos,. 
comparatos, avectos et Bibliothecse Vaticanse 
addictos, recensuit, digessit et genuina scripta 
k spuriis secrevit, addita sinj^orum aucto- 
rum vita, Joseph Simonius Assemanus,’’ vol. 
i. folio. Borne, 1719; vol. ii. 1721 ; vol. ii. 
part i. 172.5, part ii. 1728. These four folio 
volumes (for the two parts, as they arc called, 
of the third are each m themselves a volume) 
are all tiiat were ever published. Assemani, 
at his death, left six others ready for the 
press, which were consumed by the fire 
already mentioned. His plan, as stated by 
himself in the preface, was to divide the work 
into four section^ corresponding with the 
divisions of the library it was intended to 
illustnde. The first was to comprise the 
Synac authors, whether Orthodox, Jacobite, 
...or Nestorian; the second the Arabic, both 
Christum and Mohammedan ; the third the 
^v'iCoptic ibd' Ethiopia, and the principal Per- 
^ sian and Turkish ; and the fourth the sacred 
^^1kK>ks, the ritual^ and other works per^ning 
to the church in the Syriac and Arabic, ana 
probably, though he does not mention it, in 
thie other languages enumerated in his title- 
page. Acooramg to his preftice each of these 
dlvUions ^ to occupy only a volume, but 
in tiie three which he published, he 

'advanced no ftirther than through the tot 
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ThMyolnaieacdjihj^^ theni^ 
of Inffirmation in^yrhl^' liieratntH^'mtit 'has 
ever been amassed..' Jnltjead l^g a marii 
catajogue of booksK-toy are ih ffiot a 
of that literature emhm^ in' the fxnc^M 
biographies of its leading autorg^ j^ of 
ample extent, and Ulutoted with mimeroQa 
passages from their works. Tbetol wolumb 
on the Orthodox writers comprisesan aocount 
of fifty-six, the chief of whom, St Ephridm 
the Syrian, occupies a hbndred ^ forty- 
one double-column folio pages.' The second 
volume embraces a dissertation 6n the Mono- 
physites, and an account of more than fifty of 
their authors, of whom Gregory Bar-Helwtcus, 
or Abulpharagius, is treated of at more than 
half the lengffi of St. Ephraim. In the first 
part of vol. iii. Assemani re-prints entire the 
catalogue of Nestorian writers by Ebediesu, 
almost the only book of Syrian Inbliography 
in existence before his owu, but which merely 
serves as a text for his copious notes, and 
adds to the hundred and nine^-eight authors 
of Ebediesu seventy-two additional names. 
The second part of vol. iii. is entirely occu- 
pied with a learned dissertation on the Syrian 
Nestorians. An abridgment of tlie “Bib- 
liotheca,” in German, was published by Pfei- 
fer, at Erlangen, in two octavo volumes, in 
1776 and tiie following year.^ Assemani 
himself had the intention of making his work 
more acC;^sible by abridging it, and he pub- 
lished, in 1 730, at Rome, a thin folio bear- 
ing the title “ De Syris Monophysitis,” which 
comprises the entire dissertation prefixed to 
the second volume of the “ Bibliotheca Ori- 
entalis,” and a short notice of the writers 
treated of at length in that volume. 2. “ Ru- 
dimenta lingutn Arabica?,” Rome, 1 732, 4to. 
3. “ Nuova Grammatica per apprendere age- 
volmente la lingua Greca,” 2 vols. 8vo., 
Urbino, 1 737. 4. “ De Sanctis Ferentinis in 
Tuscia Bonifacio ac Redempto Episcopis 
deque presbytero et martyre Eutychio dis^r- 
tatio,” Rome, 1 745, 4to. This dissertation on 
two ancient Syrian saints, who were reported 
to have been bishops of Ferento in Tuscany, 
was written by Assemani at the request of his 
patron. Cardinal Annibale Albani. The sub- 
ject does not appear to be a very interesting 
one, yet in his preface Assemani alludes to no 
fewer than twelve authors who had already 
written upon it. 5. “ Italics histories Scrip- 
tores, ex Bibliothccie Vaticanec aliarumque 
insignium bibliothecanim maituscriptis c(^- 
cibus collegit et preefationibus notisque illus- 
travit J. S. Assemanus,” 4 vols. 4to., Rome, 
1751— -53. This work was intended as a 
supplement to Muratori*s great collection, 
“ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores.” Armani, 
iu his preface, repels with indignation the 
charge that Muratori had been denied as- 
sistance from the Vatican library, and refers 
to his own undertaking as a proof of foe 
liberality with which it was wished to make 
the treasures of that establidunept available 
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-t^Cpablk,. Unlbrtiui^tely J)il« 
never advaaoed lio f^oe' to. support &is ergu- 
^Qn thie ground tliat ilfe uupubUshed 
iQ^usori^ 1 m abbut to edit chiej^y re- 
lated. 0 NeapoUtan. ms^ry, and that the 
eblier po^oo of tliul history uras so obsctue 
jas4a require ample elueidaneu» he proposed 
to occupy his first five volumes with a pre- 
Umihary.dkMrtation on the history of Naples 
and Bicily, ftom a.d. 500 to a.d. 1200, and 
the Iburth was the last that ever appeared. 
A fifth and sixth volumes, in manuscript, 
were d^troyed by the fire of 1 768. A con- 
troversial tract against Mazochi, ^*£dicti 
^emptorii repulsa, sive dissertatio qua sen- 
tentla de duabus diyersis basilicis Neapoli- 
t^is,. Constantlniana et Stephaniana defen- 
ditiir, objectiones A. S. Mazochii diluuntur 
et nonnulla ad Ncapolitanam ecclesiam spec- 
tantia illustrantur,'* forms a part of the third 
volume, and was also issued separately. 6. 
**Kalendaria ecclesim universae, in quibus 
turn ex vetusfis marmoribus, turn ex codi- 
cibus, tabuliS) parietinis, pictis, scriptis sculp- 
tisve sanctorum nomina^ imagines et tbstl 
per ^ annum dies ecclesiarum Orientis et 
Occidents, prsemissis uniuscujusque £c- 
clesios origimbus, recensentur, describuntur 
notisque illustrantur,” 6 vols. 4to., Kome, 
1755. This again was a work important in 
itself, but only the commencement of an un- 
dertaking too great for compledon. Gera- 
simus Phocas, a Cephalonian monk who had 
spent part of his life in Russia, liad been 
presented by Peter the Great, to whom he is 
stated to have been honorary confessor (h 
sacris confessionibus ad honorem), with five 
pictures containing representations of the 
saints of the Russo-Greek church. After 
the death of Phocas these pictures were sold 
by his brother to the Marquis Capponi, a 
zealous collector, who requested Assemani to 
d^ribe then^ and offered to defray the ex- 
pense of publishing the description. He did 
not ima^ne, it is probable, that his re- 
quest would lead to the composition of six 
volumes in quarto, but such was the result. 
The first four volumes, and part of the fifth, 
are occupied with a learned dissertation on 
the ** Origines ecclesiastics^ Slavorum the 
remainder contains an account of the Russian 
Saints represented in the pictures, of which 
enmavin^ are given. No more was ever 
publishe<^ but six ad^tional volumes of the 
work in MS. were destroyed by the fire of 1 768. 
7. Bibliotheca juris orientalis canonici et 
civilis,” 4 vols. 4to. Rome, 1762 — 64; vols. 
i. and ii. containing ** Codex canonum Eocle- 
siaB Graecee,’* and ** Codex juris civilis Eo- 
clesise Grmcm,** in 1762: vols. iii. and iv. 
containing ** Appendix ad codicem juris ca- 
nonici et civilis Kedesiss Gneese,” first and 
Moond parts, in 1763 and 1764. Assemani 
intended to extend me work to all the Eastern 
ehurchest and to publish in it the acts of the 
By nod of Lebanon^ in v^hich he had himself 
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taken such a prominent part. 8. **Biblio* 
thecae Apdstdlicae Vaticansc Codicum. manu* 
scriptorum catalogns, in tres partes distrl* 
butus,** 3 vols.^ ^d part of a fourth, folio, 
Rome, 1756-r69.' In this highly important 
work) which was intended to comprise a de- 
scriptive catalogue* of all the manuscripts in 
the Vatican, Stefano Evodio Assemani, the 
nephew of Giuseppe Simone, took the prin- 
cipal share, and his name appeared first on 
the title-page. It was to be distributed in 
three parts : the first, in six volumes, to em- 
brace the Oriental manuscripts ; the second, 
in four, those in the Greek lan^age ; and 
the third, in ten, those in the Latin, Italian, 
French, and other languages of Western 
Europe. The six Oriental volumes were to 
be devoted, the first to the Hebrew and Sa- 
maritan manuscripts, the second and third 
to the Chaldaic and Syrian, the fourth to the 
Arabic, the fifth to the Coptic and Abyssinian, 
and the sixth to tlie Persian, Turkish, Ar- 
menian, and other languages in which the 
Vatican library appears to have continued 
comparatively poor. The work was brought 
to a stop by the unhappy confiagration of 
August, 17G8, which not only consumed the 
manuscript of a large portion of it ready for 
the press, but the whole stock of the three 
volumes already printed. This was a heavy 
loss to the Assemani fiimily, on whose account- 
the work was published ; and the great ex- 
penses which would have been necessary 
to reprint the volumes destroyed prevented 
the undertaking from ever being resumed. 
BjbmstUhl, the owedish traveller, irom whom 
these particulars are mainly taken, speaks of 
the whole edition as having been annihilated, 
and the statement has been followed by some 
bibliographers; but it is evident from the 
date of the first volume, 1756, twelve years 
l)efore that of the conflagration, and that of 
the third, 1759, nine years before it, that it 
can only have been the copies which remained 
ill stock that perished ; and, indeed, copies of 
the first three volumes are found in several 
of the great libraries of Europe. Mai speaks 
of them as very scarce, but not as unpro- 
curable. He adds that there is only one copy 
in existence of the first eighty pages of me 
fourth volume, which were all that was 
printed of it, and that this is in the Vatican. 
In this statement he has fallen into a double 
mistake, for, according to Ebert the biblio- 
grapher, there is a copy of these eighty pages 
m the library at Rostock, and accormng to 
the recent catalogue of the Bodleian Ubra,]^^ 
that collection contains the first ninety-sut 
pages of that volume. In the fourth volimMf^ 
of his “ Scriptorum veterum nova collectio,” 
Mm reprints tiie eighty pages, and adds from 
the original in the Vatican the continu^itipn 
of the catedogue of the Arabic maouaen{^ 
which he found drawn up by Stefkno A«m- 
mani. In the fifth he gives, from l^]d|nu- 
script of Giuseppe Simone, the cfUa|o^e* ol 
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cer^u Syriac, Coptic, and other manuscripts 
which had b^n brought by him from the 
East on his last visit, and were afterwards 
purchased from the heirs of the two Asse- 
manis by the Roman see. lliese manuscripts 
must be the 465 which Bjomst&hl mentions 
to have been saved from the calamitous fire 
of 1768 which destroyed 400 others. 

In addition to these works of his own com- 

S >$ition, Assemani did much as an editor. 

e revised the translation of a portion of the 
Greek calendar by Arcudius [Arcudius], 
which was printed in Cardinal Annibale 
Albaui's edition of the “ Menologium Gric- 
conim,” published in three volumes, folio, at 
Urbino, in 1727. In 1731 he published at 
Venice, in Iblio, a new translation of “ Chro- 
nicon Orientale Petri Rahebi iEgyptii, pri- 
miim ab Abrahamo Ecchellensi ex Arabico 
Latine reddituin,’* to which he appended five 
dissertations, one on the origin and religion 
of the Arabs. The volume is considered as 
forming part of the set of the Venetian edi- 
tion of the Byzantine historians. He also 
took the principal share in the great edition 
of the works of St. Ephraim in six volumes, 
folio, three Greek and Latin, Rome, 1732 — 
1746, and three Syriac and Latin, Rome, 
1737-43. The Greek portion was entirely 
edited by Giuseppe Simone Assemani, who 
in the third volume had the satisfaction of 
first bringing to light some unpublished works 
of St. Epnmim which he had discovered on 
his second visit to the East. The Syriac por- 
tion was edited by Father Bencdetti and 
Stefano Evodio Assemani, who acknowledge 
their obli^tious to Giuseppe Simone for 
advice and assistance. It is considered the 
best edition extant of any Syriac author. 

Among his manuscripts which w'ere saved 
from the fire of 1768 are: a “ Grammatica 
Sjrriaca absolutissima,” and a “ Logica Ara- 
bica.” Among those which were destroyed 
were five volumes, “ De sacris imaginibus et 
reliquiis nine books of “ Syria vetus et 
nova;*' nine of “Ilistoria Orientalis a 
** Euchologia Ecclesice Orientalis,” &c. The 
list is given at length by Mai, in the third 
volume of his “ Nova Collectio.” 

The works of Assemani are all books of 
reference; they are indeed constructed on 
such a scale that, considering their subjects, 
they cannot be used otherwise. It is there- 
fore a considerable drawback on their merits 
that foey are written in a style which, though 
easy, is dififuse, and renders it difiicult for 
^ those who consult them to ascertain, without 
loss of ^e, what information the books con- 
tain on the snbij^ts for which they are re- 
forred to. To use a common phrase, Asse- 
mani’s pen seems to ** have run away with 
him." His Latin style is pleasing, though 
somaWhat pompous-rit is 'said bv Mai that 
he'^as accustomed to submit it to the revision 
of in Italian scholar before publication, and 
that the mamiiscripts which bad not under- 
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S me this revision were fiM^ from correct. 

is learning in his favourite subjects— Syriac 
literature and Oriental church history — ap- 
pears to have been equally minute, extensive, 
and profound, and he is spoken of with the 
deepest reverence by the most competent 
critics. With the subjects which more com- 
monly occupy the attention of modem Ori- 
entalists he was apparently less fhmiliar. 
His private character appears to have been 
marked with mildness and amiability, though 
his conduct with regard to the Synod of 
Lebanon shows no want of decision. There 
are unequivocal traces of a harmless self- 
complacency in his dedications and prefaces. 
( Vaccolini, in Tipaldo,, Biogrqfia aegli Ita- 
liani iUustri del l^colo XV III. ^ i. 328, &c.; 
Roiiiano, t Continuation de tHistoire de I* E^qlue 
de Berault Bercastel, i. 172 ; Bjbrasl&hl, Itesa 
til Franhrike, Italien, 8cc. i. 352, Ac. ; Blume, 
Iter ItalicutUt iii. 86, UK), &c. ; .Maius, Scrip- 
tornm veterum nova collectiof iii.) T. W. 

ASSEM A'NI, SIMO'NE; Ivas, according to 
Bjdrnstdhl, the sou of a brother of Giuseppe 
Luigi Assemani, and bom, according to Mos- 
chini, on the 20tli of February, 1752. Bjora- 
stahl and Silvestre de Sacy state that he was 
a Syrian, while Moschini and Mencghelli 
mention Rome as the place of his birth. He 
studied at Rome at the university of the Sapi- 
enza, where Giovanni Onorati was at that 
time professor of the Oriental languages, and 
he took the degree of doctor of theology. 
Nearly at the same time he took priest’s or- 
ders, and in his works calls himself a “ Ma- 
ronite priest of the Latin rite.” Before he 
had attained the age of twenty he left Italy 
to explore the East; and we are told by 
Moschini that it was the perusal bf Gcmelli 
Carreri’s Voyage round the World which 
awakened in him a passion for travelling. A 
pontifical brief of recommeudaUon which he 
took with him procured him an excellent re- 
c^tion in Syna; he spent some time with 
the Maronite patriarch and some Syrian 
chiefs of his own family, visited all the monas- 
teries of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, at^ be^ 
came the intimate friend of the the 

Druses. According to his own ac<d9ipt' he 
was of great service to that prince l^hiis va- 
iQur and dexterity, and put to flight a bodv 
of the troops of the Emir of Damascus which 
was advancing to attack him. Meneghelli,* 
however, observes, that the stories he told of 
his journey were “ tmly Oriental,” and Mos- 
chini, that his adventures in the EtfiBt, in ge- 
neral, were worthy of a place in the Ajrabisoi 
Nights. “ He had gone about Cverylrhere ” 
says Moschini, ** acquiring otjects of value, 
and keeping excellent acconnts of them, b1it 
always losing both, the objeets and the cata- 
logues by some of those unfortunate accidents 
which are reserved foii^distant travellers 
only.” After an absenCQif about Six yeaM 
in me East, he became tulbasy at not having 
heard from his fiunily for two yeSfs, and re- 
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turned to Rome, -where he arrived in May, 
1778. He was next anxious to explore the 
West, and had got as far as Genoa on his 
way to America, when he was stripped of his 
baggage, and thus obliged to confine himself 
to an excursion to Vienna, where he remained 
for some time. The patronage of Cardinal 
Garampi, which he obtained at Vienna, in- 
troduced him to the friendship of Morelli, 
the librarian of St. Mark’s at V|pnicc, and on 
a visit to Venice, he was recommended by 
Morelli to the cavalier Jacopo Nani as a 
proper person to catalogue his Oriental MSS. 
and coins. This was a very honourable com- 
mission, as the Latin and Italian MSS. of the 
sanie collection had'been catalogued by Mo- 
relli himself, and the Greek and Coptic by 
Mingarelli. To show his satisfaction at 
the manner in which the task was executed, 
Nani recommended Assemani to the situa- 
tion of professor of the Oriental languages 
in the seminary at Padua; and in defer- 
ence to his recommendation a curious stand- 
ing rule was waived, that no one should be 
a teacher in that establishment who had not 
previously been a pupil. In 1807 Assema- 
ni was raised by Napoleon to the same pro- 
fessorship in the university of the same city, 
and continued to hold that office for the rest 
of his life, becoming at the same time a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences. His duties 
as professor occupied but a small portion of 
his time, much of which was taken up with 
a laborious literary correspondence with some 
hundreds of learned foreigners, among whom 
were IVchsen of Rostock, Adler of Copen- 
hagen, Fraehen of St. Petersburg, and Silves- 
tre de Saoy. His reputation as an Oriental 
scholar was very great in Italy, and not in- 
considerable even beyond the Alps. It was 
not a little increased in early life by a cir- 
cumstance ilhich Assemani himself delighted 
to relate, that when his opinion was asked 
respecting the Arabic forgeries of Vella be- 
fore their publication, he had at once pro- 
nounped them false, while Tychsen of Ros- 
tock h^ieved them genuine. Assemani died 
ai P^ua oh the 7th of April, 1821, of the 
lyphhs fever. 

Meneghelli states, that the number of As- 
semani’s published works was fourteen, add 
of lus unpublished works about the same, but 
unless articles in journals be included it will 
not be easy to make up the number. The 
following u the best nst we have been able 
to collect of his publications : — 1. ^gio 

suir otiipne, culto, letteratura e costiuni degli 
Arab! avanti il pseudo-profeta Maometto,” 
Padua, 1787, 8vo. This account of the reli- 
mon, literature, and manners of the Arabs be- 
ibre Mohamm^ is a mere compilation from 
European sources — ^Pocock, George Sale, Sir 
William Jones, D’Herbelot. 2. ** Cata- 
logo del codici manoscritd Orientali della bib- 
lioteca Naniana,*^ Padua, 1787-- 92, 2 vols. 
4to. In connection with this is a ** Museo 
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Cufico Naniano illustrate, ** Padua, 1787 — 88, 
2 parts, 4to., the first of which was published 
together with the first volume of the “ Cata- 
logo,” and the second issued separately in con- 
sequence of an apprehended delay in the pub- 
lication of the second volume of that work. 
The catalogue is an elaborate account of a 
hundred Oriental manuscripts, Syrian, Per- 
sian, Turkish, and Arabic, with occasional ex- 
tracts, which are always given both in the ori- 
ginal and a translation, somewhat on the plan 
of Casiri’s Catalogue of the Escurial. The 
writer even inserts dissertations on some fii- 
vourite subjects, one of which, on the com- 
merce of Egypt, was translated into French 
by Lan^Rs, the Parisian Orientalist, and 
printed in the **Magazin Encyclopedique ” 
as his own, much to the mortification of As- 
semani, who, however, did not venture to com- 
plain for fear of arousing an unfriendly critic. 
The “ Museo Cufico,” a description of the 
Cufic coins in the Nani Museum, was one of 
the first attempts to cultivate Oriental numis- 
matics. 3. “Globus coclestis Cufico- Arabicus 
Velitffl*ni musei Borgiani illustratus,” Padua, 
1790, 4to. lliis is a minute description of a 
globe, supposed to have formerly belonged to 
Malek-Kamel, Sultan of Egypt, in 1226, and 
now preserved in the Borgian museum at 
Velletri. The damaged condition of the 
globe itself materially lessens the instruction 
to be derived from it, but its interest for the 
history of Arabic astronomy gives to this 
treatise a value, which is augmented in the 
eyes of the bibliographer, by its having be- 
come extremely rare. 4. “ Sull* influenza 
ch* ebbero gli Arab! sulla rima Italiana,” a 
work which is said by Silvestre de Sacy to 
be printed in quarto without a title-page, at 
a date not later than 1807. He descries it^ 
no doubt, from his own copy, which must 
have been a presentation one from the 
author, who probably had a few copies 
struck off separately for his own use, of a trea- 
tise which formed part of a larger work. In 
this essay on the history of rhyme, which 
was written at the request of Tiraboschi and 
Andres, then engaged in a controversy on this 
subject with Arteaga, Assemani endeavours 
to prove that its first appearance in Europe 
.was in Spain, and that the Spaniards derived 
it from their contact with the Arabs. An- 
other treatise mentioned by de Sacy as sepa- 
rate, “ Sopra le monete effigiate Maomet- 
tane,” is printed in the volume of the ** Me- 
morie dell’ Accademia delle Scienze,” pubr 
lished at Padua in 1809. Moschini adds to 
this list of the works of Assemani an “ Arabic 
grammar,” an “ Illustrazione della patera mis- 
tica,” or dissertation on the sacred patera of 
Imola ; a work “ Sopra il sacrosanto sagri- 
ficio della Missa,” or treatise on the mass, 
compiled from the works of Bellarmine and 
Bona ; a memoir on the history of the assas- 
sins, inserted in the journal of the oounis del 
Rio; and another on the history of giiiq;xkir« 
3 o 2 
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der, in that published by the Pasquali at 
Venice. Assemani had also much to do with 
the ** Descrizione di alcune monete Cufiche 
del museo di Stefhno de Mainoni/* Milan, 
1820. At his death his extensive corre- 
mndenoe passed into the hands of Professor 
Francescom, who was expected to publish a 
selection, but none has yet ap^ared. (Silves- 
tre de Sacy, in Bi^aphie Univeraelle, Sup- 
plement ; Moschini, in Biograjia Universale, 
the Italian translation of the Biographic Uni- 
verselle, in which this life of Assemani is ori- 
ginal ; Meneghelli, in Nuovi Saggi della I. R. 
Accademia di Scieme in Padova, iii. 7 ; some 
of the works of Assemani.) T. W. 

ASSEMANI, STE'PANO EVCyDIO, the 
sister's son of Giuseppe Simone Assemani, was 
bom at Tripoli, in Syria, probably in the 
ear 1707. Vaccolini, the only one of his 
iographers who assigns a date to the event, 
gives that of 1 747, which is evidently absurd, 
and probably an error of the press, though 
not included in the list of errata. At the age 
of ten he was sent to Rome, to study at the 
Maronite College, and he returned to his 
native country as a missionary of the Propa- 

S inda. After some years spent in Syria, 
esopotamia, and Egypt, he assisted, in 
1 736, as “ Promotor ” at the synod of Leba- 
non, at which his uncle officiated as legate. 
His services were so highly esteemed that, 
before the synod broke up, he was conse- 
crated, by the patriarch, archbishop of Apa- 
mea. In the next year he paid a visit of 
some length to England. In the life of 
Filenius, bishop of Linkdping, we hud it 
mentioned, that when he was in London, in 
1737, he passed some mouths in agreeable 
intimacy with Assemani, who had been at- 
tracted hither, says the Swedish biographer, 
** by the fame of the English nation and 
these two church dignitaries, the Swede and 
the S 3 rrian, were introduced on the same 
evening to the Society of Antiquariesj of 
which Assemani became an honorary mem- 
ber. He next established himself at Rome, 


fecture for a day, and the substantial edvan<> 
tages of the retiring pension. Assemani was 
prcefect for thirteen years, and was distin- 
guished for the amenity of his manners, and 
the liberality of his management. He died 
on the 24th of November, 1782. 

The literary reputation of Stefono Asse- 
mani is by no means equal to that of his 
uncle. His works are — 1. “Bibliothec® 
Medicem, L^urentianee et Palatinm codicum 
MSS. Oriental ium Catalogus," Florence, 
1742, folio. This is one of the magnificent 
series of Florentine catalogues, which were 
commenced by Biscioni, and completed by 
Bandiui. In his preface Assemani complains 
of the excessive incorrectness of the previous 
Oriental catalogues, aa an instance of which 
he mentions that an Arabic translation of 
Thomas-a-Kempis “ On the imitation of 
Christ,” was described in one of them as a 
“ History of the Mahometan Prophets.” His 
own performance contains, of course, nothing 
^ual in absurdity to this, but it bears a very 
indifferent reputation; and Von Hammer, 
in his account of the Oriental treasures of 
the libraries of Italy, published in the “ Bi- 
blioteca Italiana,” speaks of that part of it 
which relates to Arabic and Persian books 
in very severe terms. 2. “ Sancti Ephraemi 
Opera omnia, Grmce, Syriace, Latine.” In 
this edition of the works of St. Ephraim, 
Assemani assisted Father Bcnedetti in the 
translation of the first two volumes of the 
Syriac portion, and on Benedetti's death, be- 
fore the completion of the third, brought the 
undertaking to a close. [Assemani, G. S.] 
3. “ Acta sanctorum martyrum Orientalium 
ct Occidentalium, in duas partes distributa, 
adeedunt Acta S, Simeonis Stylita,” 2 vols. 
folio, Rome, 1748. The text contained in 
these volumes seems to have little other 
merit than that of offering a specimen of 
simple narrative style in pure Syriac of the 
end of the fourth century, which was the 
time of Saint Marutlias, whom Assemani 
conjectures to have been the author. The 


and assisted his uncle at the Vatican. 
Being sent to Florence by Clement XII., to 
ascertain the validity of St. Giuseppe Cala- 
sanzio^s claims to canonization, he employed 
his leisure in drawing up a catalogue of the 
Oriental manuscripts in the Florentine li- 
braries. On his return to Rome, he cata- 
logued the library of Cardinal Clu^, and 
lumertook, in conjunction with his uncle, the 
gpgantic task of making a catalogue of the ma- 
^nuscripts of the Vatican. It was to tills labour, 
probably, that, on the death of his uncle in 
* 1768, be owed the honour of succeeding him 
as npper^keeper, or prsefect of the Vatican 
library. He nad previously held the office of 
Syriac ^ scrittorc,” or secretary only, and the 
upper keependiip would have passed in regular 
succession to ^ttari, then under-keeper, the 
distinguished writer on art, but Bottari was 
content with the nominal honour of the prse- 
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“Acta” were issued under the patronage of 
John V., king of Portugal, on whose £ath, 
shortly after, Assemani delivered a ftineral 
oration in his honour. 4. “ BibliothecsB 
Apostolicce Vaticance codicum MSS. catalo- 
gus.” Of this work, which was published 
in conjunction with his uncle, Simone Giu- 
seppe Assemani, a notice will be found in the 
life of the latter. The continuation of the 
Arabic portion published by Mai, is attri- 
buted by him to Stefano Evodio. 5. “ Ca- 
talogo della biblioteca Chigiana,” Rome, 
1764, folio. This catalogue of the library of 
Cardinal Chigi is arranged alphabetically 
according to the authors' names, and in the 
case of anonymous works, accoi^ng to their 
titles. It finishes the list of the worka of 
Assemani, who seems to have published no- 
thing after he had obtained the prssftioiture 
of tile Vatican. (Vaccolini, in T4;faldo«. 
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Biogrujia degli Italiani illustn del iecolo 
XVIIL i. 330 ; Acta historico-eccle- 
siastica imtri temporis^ xii., 850 ; Prefaces 
and Dedications to Works of Assemani.) 

'T W. 

ASSEN, JAN VAN, a good Dutch his- 
torical and landscape painter, bom at Am- 
sterdam about the year 1635. He painted in 
a very bold manner, and his works have 
most effect when viewed at a short distance 
from them. Houbraken says that to save 
time Van Assen often made use of the prints 
of Antonio Tempested especially for those 
pictures which he finished for foreign coun- 
tries : he sent works sometimes to India, 
probably to the Dutch settlements. He diecl 
in 1695. For the reputed old engraver in 
wood of the name of Assen, see Oostsanen 
or OssANEN. (Houbraken, Groote Schou- 
hurg, &c.) R. N. W. 

ASSENEDE, DIDERIK VAN, a Dutch 
poet, who lived at the latter end of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is supposed that he may have been 
a native of Assenede, a town in Flanders, 
near the sluice of Ghent, and hence his 
name. Nothing is known of him beyond his 
name, and that he composed a metrical version 
of the romance of Flores and Blanchefleur, 
which has been published by Hoffman von 
Fallersleben, in his “ Horse Belgicie,** part iii., 
under the title, ** Floris ende Blancefloer door 
Diederic van Assenede. Mit Eiuleitung, An- 
merkuiigen und Glossen herausgegelien,” 
Leipzig, 1836, 8vo. He informs us himself 
that he took his materials from a foreign 
source- 

“ hets worden'harde te aure 
van Assenede Diedcrike, 
dien seldijs dan ken f^hcmcenlike, 
daf hljt uten walschc heeft i^hedicht 
ende verstandelike in dictsdio Ijcriclit 
den ghenen, diet walsc niet en connen.” 

1. 22, &c. 

And again — 

** Dat seide Diederic, die dose aventure 
in dietsche uten walsche vant." — 1. 1359. 

Assenede’s poem consists of 3978 verses. 
Hoffman von Fallersleben speaks in the 
highest terms of the manner in which he 
has ex8ikted his task ; it is not a mere trans- 
lation, but a new poem, superior to its ori^ 
ginal in vivacity of description, justness of 
rhythm, and the skill with which the interest 
is maintained throughout. Balthasar Huyde- 
edper, the Dutch philologist, praises the ex- 
cellence of Assenede’s language, and quotes 
a part of the poem which he considers could 
not be expressed in better Dutch at the pre- 
sent day. Hoffmann further informs us that 
Asseuede’s guide was the northern French 
romance, Flore et Blanchefleur, of the thir- 
teenth century, still preserved at Paris. The 
manuscript oz Assenede’s poem is deposited 
in the library of the Society of Dutch Litera- 
ture at Leiden. 

The story of Flores and Blanchefleur was 
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popular as early as the thirteenth century, if 
not before. Paulin Paris mentions a romance 
upon this subject as existing in a manuscript 
of French songs of the date of the end of me 
twelfth century; and among the numerous 
versions which are found in the different 
countries of Europe, it is difficult to ascertain 
to which the honour of originality really be- 
longs. Warton conjectures that it may have 
been originally Spanish. The hero and hero- 
ine are described as king and queen of Spain 
and emperors of Rome. The first dated edi- 
tion of the Spanish romance was printed in 
1512, 4to. ; again, at Alcala, in 1604, 4to. 
This was translate by Jacques Vincent into 
French, and publish^ by him at Paris in 
1554, 8vo. Vincent’s translation has been 
several times re-printed. Boccaccio produced 
the story in Italian in his Filocopo. There also 
exists another Italian prose translation, and 
I>K)dovico Dolce rendered it in ottave rime, 
printed at Venice in 1532, 4to. Ebert men- 
tions another Italian version, printed as early 
as the year 1485, 4to., and Brunet two other 
editions, one belonging to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and another printed at Milan in 1505, 
4to. In Germany it was also an early and 
great favourite. A German version was 
printed at Metz in the year 1499, folio, and 
many other translations, abridgments, and 
extracts have been published since. Two 
versions exist in Dutch, besides that of As- 
senede, and have appeared, in whole or in 
part, in different collections. It is published 
in Danish and Swedish in the Altdeutsches 
Museum. A version in Greek iambics is 
preserved in the imperial libra^ at Vienna. 
Extracts of an English translation are given 
in Ellis’s “ Specimens of early English me- 
trical Romances,” and the whole, as far as we 
possess it, has Iwen printed by Hartshome 
(most incorrectly, according to a note to 
Warton) in his “Ancient metrical Tales,” 
from a manuscript in the Auchinleck collec- 
tion at Edinburgh. There are two other 
English manuscripts, one preserved in the 
public library at Cambridge, and the other 
in the library of Lord Francis Egerton. 
These three manuscripts are all imperfect 
at tlie beginning, and the imperfection ends 
in each at nearly the same line. The fullest 
account of the bibliography of this po- 

S ular romance will be found in the intro- 
uction of Hoffmann to the version of As- 
senede, and in Brunet. (Reiffenberg, Chro- 
niqne rimee de Philippe Mousques^ Introd. 
eexlix — cclvi., Brussels, 1836, 4to. : Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben, Ilorte Betgica^ part 
i. 61, 62, part iii. ; Witsen Geysbeek, Bio- 
graphuch, Anthohgisch en critisch Woorden- 
boek der Nederduitsche Dichters ; Brunet, 
Manuel du LihrairCy tit Floris, eiUt 1842; 
Paulin Paris, Li Romans de Berte aus 
pifTSy 192 — 196, &c. ; Warton, History 
lUh Poetry y i. exevi. ii. 135, edit 1840 ; _ 

De Nederlandsche Volksromansy 1 — 5.) 

J. W. J. 
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ASSEOLA 18 said to be the proper form of 
the name of an Indian chie^ which has also 
been written Osceola, Oceola, Osiniola, and 
Assini Yahola. “ Osceola,” in the Creek 
language, signifies ** the rismg sun,” and 
** Asseola” “ the waterfall of black drink,” 
a leverage in use among the Creeks to 
which this chieftain is said to have been 
partial. He was also known by the name of 
rowell, his father having been a half-breed 
of that name, the son of a Scotchman, while 
his mother was of the pure Creek blood. 
He was bom between the years 1800 and 
1805. While vet a boy he joined the tribe 
of Indians called the Redcloaks, hostile to 
the United States, and fought against the 
troops of Tennessee, commanded by General 
Jackson. After peace was concluded he 
emigrated to Florida, where in a short time 
he was again among ^e ranks of the Indians, 
who were opposed to the same general. By 
the treaty of Camp Moultrie, si^ed on the 
18th of September, 1823, the United States, 
on receiving the cession of the other Indian 
improvements in Florida, acknowledged the 
mrovisional right of the ^miinole Indians in 
Inorida to a part of the eastern peninsula, and 
promised they should not be disturbed in the 
possession of these lands for the space of 
twenty years, after which they were to re- 
move. The Seminoles, or “Runaways,” a 
branch of the Creek nation, from which they 
had separated in a hostile maimer, were re- 
markable for having adopted the ** domestic 
institution ” of slavery, and the Indians spent 
most of their time in idleness, leaving the cul- 
tivation of their fields to the negroes, who, 
from the influence and the comparative case 
they enjoyed, preferred a red master to a white 
one. The continual encroachments of the 
whites on the property of the red men, which 
are admitted by the Americans tliemsdves, led 
to disturbances which induced the govern- 
ment of the United States to propose, urge, 
and force on a new treaty to provide for foe 
immediate removal of the Seminoles to a part 
of the country west of foe Mississippi, where 
they would be in the lands of foe Creeks, with 
whom they were already at enmity. Asseola, 
a secondary chief, and hitherto of little im- 
portance, tecame conspicuous by foe opposi- 
tion he offered to this treaty, called the treaty 
of Payne’s Landing. It was signed on the 9fo 
of May, J832, by many of the superior chiefo 
who had been won over, but the great mass 
.of foe Indians continued strongly opposed 
to it. On one occasion, when Asseola had 
been signifying his opposition with vehe- 
mence, he was put under arrest by the Ame- 
ricans at foe aesire of General Thompson, 
the agent who had been appointed to super- 
intend foe removal of foe Seminoles. As he 
. was dragged to foe guard-hoiise, he was heard 
to say by one who understood foe Creek lan- 
guage, “ The sun/' pointing to its position in 
foe heavens, ** is so high, I shall remember 
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this hour ; foe agent has his day, I will have 
mine.” He was Kept in confinement fill he 
had consented to sign foe treaty, and some 
of the other chiefs had pledged themselves 
for his submission. For a short time he ad- 
hered to this new line of conduct, but to- 
wards foe end of 1835, as foe time for the 
intended removal approached, foe opposite 
parties among the l^minoles began to be 
more violent than ever, and Asseola re- 
sumed his old position. He had declared 
tliat the first who attempted to remove should 
perish, and that if necessary he would him- 
self become his executioner. Towards foe 
end of November he and some ofoer chiefs 
had an interview with Charley Emathl^ one 
of the most influential of foe submissive 
party, but found him firm in his intention to 
remove. Asseola pointed his rifle at him, 
which was struck down by another chief; 
but a day or two after, as Emathla was re- 
turning from an American fort, Asseola and 
twelve others started from an ambush and 
poured upon him a shower of balls. Emathla 
replied with an indignant whoop of defiance, 
and fell. This murder put an end to the 
opposition of the removal party, who became 
impressed with foe idea that the whites were 
too weak either to enforce the treaty or to 
protect those who embraced it, and the whole 
nation united against the treaty of Payne’s 
Landing. Asseola, although not formally 
placed at the head of the Seminoles, was file 
soul of their movements. The American 
commanders, who, on the news of the death 
of Emathla, had instantly called out the 
volunteers of Florida, foima they had a much 
more formidable enemy to deal with than 
they had supposed. In a successful ambush 
by Asseola, the agent, General Thompson, 
was surpris^ and killed. During the whole 
of 1830 Generals Clinch, Gaines, and Scott 
endeavoured in vain to obtain a decisive ad- 
vantage over the hifiierto despised Indians. 
General Scott was succeeded by General 
Jesiip, who, meeting with no better success, 
adopted the expedient of seizing Asseola and 
the other chiera while they were engaged in 
conference with one of his officers, Hernandez, 
under a flag of tnice. This event tUsk place 
on the 21st of October, 1837, and Jesup him- 
eelf published a narrative of foe occurrence, 
in which he took credit to himself for his* 
exploit, on foe ground that foe Indians were 
entitled to no faith. Asseola was sent prisoner 
to Charleston, where he became foe object of 
much public curiosity, was taken to foe 
theatres, and was sketched by Mr. Catlin. He 
pined, however, at foe thought of the treadl- 
es of which he had become the victim, and 
died at Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Idand, 
in foe harbour of Charleston, on foe 30fo 
of January, 1838, in less than four mbnths 
after his capture. He had two wives, both of 
whom accompanied and attended on him in 
his confinement. (Mackenny and Hall^ 
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History of the Indian Tribes of North Ame- 
rica [which contains a fine portrait of Asseola^, 
ii. 199 — ^215; Niles, National Hegister, liii. 
262, 387, &c.) T. W. 

ASSEli, usually called ASSER MENE- 
VENSIS (from Menevia, the Latin name 
of St. David’s in Pembrokeshire), the re- 
puted author of a history of King Alfred. 

The incidental notices of this writer, con- 
tained in the book **De rebus gestis iEl- 
fredi,” which passes under his name, are to 
the following effect. When Alfred sent over 
to France for the. learned monks Grimbald 
and John, he also invited Asser, who was a 
kinsman of Novis (or Nonis, or Namis), arch- 
bishop of St. David’s, ** from the western 
and remotest parts of Britain into Saxony 
kindly received him at “ the royal town of 
Dene,” in Sussex ; and earnestly entreated him 
to ffive up all that lie possessed ** on the left 
and west side of the ^vern,” and to devote 
himself to his service, promising to confer 
on him richer possessions than those which 
he would have to give up. Asser hesitated 
to comply, esteeming it wrong to quit, except 
on compulsion, ** the sacred places in which 
he had been brought up and instructed, and 
where he had re-embraced a monastic life, 
and had, lastly, been ordained.” The king 
then lowered his requirement to this, that 
Asser would give him six months in each 
year, remaining the other six in Wales. 
Asser promised to consult his friends, mean- 
ing apparently his fellow ecclesiastics at St. 
David’s, on this matter, and to return with 
an answer in six months ; but on his way 
home, was seized with a fever at Winchester, 
and lay without hope of recovery for above 
a year. The king, surprised at his not re- 
turning at the appointed time, wrote to in- 
quire the cause of his delay, and to hasten 
his return according to promise. Asser 
wrote in return to explain the cause of his 
failure, and to assure him that if he reco- 
vered he would fulfil his engagement. Ac- 
cordingly, on his recovery, he consulted his 
friends, and agreed to the king^s reejuest to 
give him six months of his time m each 
year, either at once, or by intervals of three 
months each. The friends of Asser advised 
him to comply with Alfred’s desire, in the 
hope that his favour would shelter them 
from the injuries of a chieftain, llermeid, 
who frequently plimdered the mon^tery and 
parish (or diocese ?) of St. David’s, and who, 
since he had, for his own protection, made 
himself Alfred’s vassal, would, they hoped, 
be restrained by the king’s autliority. 

Having thus obtained tlie sanction of his 
friends, Asser set out for tiie court of Alfred, 
whom he found at Leonaford, . “ a royal 
town” (as we understand the phrase, a town 
in the royal demesne), and was honour- 
ably received by him. His stay lasted eight 
months, which were employed in reading 
to the king at the intervals of public bu- 
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siness, and in the enjoyment of familiar 
intercourse with him. He received from 
Alfred various gifts, among which were the 
abbacies of Amgresbyri and Banuwille, un- 
derstood to be Amesbui’y in Wiltshire, or per- 
haps, Congresbury in Somersetshire, and Ban- 
well also in Somersetshire ; and, at a subse- 
quent period, Exanceastre (Exeter) “with 
all the parish (cum omni parochia) belong- 
ing to it in Saxony (Wessex) and Cornwall.” 
We learn nothing more of Asser from his 
work than that it was written, in the forty- 
fifth year of Alfred’s age, which would be 
A.». 893 or 894. 

Beyond these notices, all else respecting 
Asser is very doubtful. An Asser appears 
in the lists of the archbishops of St David’s, 
whom Leland considers to have been the 
kinsman and patron of Asser Menevensis, but 
whom Wise is disposed to identify with Asser 
himself, though without any appearance of 
probability. An Asser, bishop of Sherborne, 
who died, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
A.D. 910, has been generally and with great 
probability identified with Asser Menevensis. 
It is observable that Florence of Worcester, 
the p.seudo Matthew of Westminster, and 
William of Malmesbury {Ve gestis pontiji- 
ciim)y speak of Asser of Sherborne as dying 
in the reign of Alfred ; and the two former 
writers, apparently borrowing from the same 
autliority, whatever that was, fix his death 
in A.D. 883. The better authority of the 
Saxon Chronicle induces us to reject this 
statement as erroneous ; if correct, it would 
show that Asser of Sherborne was not the au- 
thor of the life of Alfred, which professes to 
have been written at k^astten years afterwards. 
In the preface to Alfr»?d’s translation of the 
“ Pastorale” of Pope Gregoiy I. (the Great), 
the king mentions Asser as one of those who 
had interpreted the work to liim, and calls 
him “ Asser, my bishop and as this preface 
is, according to the copy published by Cam- 
den, Parker, &c., addressed to Wulfeige, 
bishop of Sherborne, and Asser died bishop 
of Sherborne, as the Saxon Chronicle states, 
in A.D. 910, long after Alfred’s death, it fol- 
lows that he must have been bishop of some 
other see before acquiring that of She]:bome. 
In the copy of the preface given by Wise the 
introductory paragraph is imperfect, and the 
name of W^ ulfsige does not appear. Ingul- 
hus, or the writer of the history ascribed to 
im, calls Asser Asker, and afiirms that be 
was first abbot of Bangor, then bishop of Sher- 
bonie. 

As the history of Alfred, which passes 
under the name of Asser, has been, until 
quite lately, admitted as genuine, the cor- 
rectness of those statements which it contains 
respecting its author have passed unques- 
tioned. Some interpolated passages had 
been pointed out ; but the genuineness of the 
whole work was first disputed by Mr. Tho- 
mas Wright, whose arguments appear to us 
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decisive of its spurious character* We think, 
consequently, that little can be depended 
upon respecting Asser beyond this— uiat he 
was a Welsh ecclesiastic (probably from St. 
David’s) invited bjr Alfred into Wessex, and 
employed by the king as one of his associates 
and helpers in the improvement of his sub- 
jects : that he was made a bishop of some 
see not ascertained, and afterwards bishop of 
Sherborne, and that he died, as the Saxon 
Chronicle states, in a.d. 910. 

The works ascribed to Asser are as fol- 
lows : — 1. “ Annales,” otherwise “ Dc Rebus 
gestis iElfredi.” 2. “ Annales Britannite,” 
mentioned by Brompton; but the work is 
now unknown, and Wise suspects that it was 
not really Asser's. It appears to have been 
different from the ** Chronicon sive Annales 
Asserii,” published by Gale (Historicc Bri- 
tanniccpt ; Scriptorea Quiiidecim, Oxford, 
1691), the spuriousness of which is pointed 
out by Wise, and is now, we believe, admit- 
ted generally. Bale and Pits ascribe to Asser 
the following works : 3. “ Commentarius in 
Boethium.” 4. “ Aurearum ^Sententiarum 
Enchiridion.” 5. “ Homeliarum et Episto- 
larum libri duo;” beside the translation of 
several works, not specified, into the Eng- 
lish (Anglo-Saxon) tongue. The “Enchi- 
ridion,” which was a sort of common-place 
book, kept for Alfred’s use, and compiled 
under his direction, is noticed in the work 
“ De Rebus gestis iElfredi,” and its existence 
rests on the testimony of the author of that 
work : the title “ Enchiridion,” or manual, 
was given to it by Alfred himself ; the full 
title, as given by Bale, is of later date. The 
supposition that Asser wrote a commentary 
on Boethius is probably founded on the mis- 
understanding of a passage in William of 
Malmesbury : of the “ Homeliffl” and “ Epis- 
tolffi,” if ever they existed, nothing is now 
known. The book “ De Rebus gestis iEl- 
fredi” is a chronicle, or fragment of a chro- 
nicle, extending from the year of Alfred’s 
pirth, A.D. 849, to a.d. 889, and comprehend- 
ing notices of events in nowise connected 
with Alfred ; with a number of particulars 
of Alfred’s personal history and habits, in- 
serted towards the latter part of the work, 
und related in the ^t tense, though the 
yrork is professedly dedicated to the king in 
to lifetime. Tliat Asser should have left 
the history of Alfred imperfect, omitting the 
history of his ai^uous struggle with the Danes 
under Hastings, a.d. 894 — 897, when (if he 
be the Asser of the Saxon Chronicle) he sur- 
vived ^t king eight or nine years, is hardly 
probabfe ; nor is it likely that he would have 
written a work having so little of the form 
of a regular biography . The statements re- 
sisting the wnter himMlf are very suspi- 
cious. That he should ' have been seized 
with a fever ^t Winchester, the capital of 
Alfred’s doihwions, and have remained in 
that state for so long a period, without the 
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knowledge of the king, is aoareelv oKdible^ 
Nor is me writer oonristent with himself: 
for the notice of the king’s message, and 
Asser’s reply, while he was yet doutrtfril of 
his recovery and unable to travel, suppose 
him to have been at his home, whether St. 
David’s or elsewhere. Other marvellous or 
inconsistent statements in the course of the 
work are pointed out by Mr. Wright. (Wise’s 
edition of Asser, De Rebus gestis JSlfredi, 
Oxon, 1722; Wright, Biographia Britan* 

1842, and a paper ^y the same autl^or in the 
Archaologia, vol. xxix. Lond. 1842.) 

J. C. M. 

ASSERE’TO, GIOVACCHINO, an Ita- 
lian oil and fresco painter of considerable 
ability, bom at Genoa in 1600. He lost his 
father when he was a child, but he was placed 
by an elder brother with the painter Luciano 
Borzone, and afterwards with the celebrated 
Andrea Ansaldo, with whom he made so 
great progress, and acipiired such reputation, 
that as early as his sixteenth year he was 
invited to Sarzana to paint an altar-piece for 
the oratorio of Sant’ Antonio Abate. The 
subject was, that saint putting devils to flight 
by his prayers : and Asscreto produced a very 
successful picture ; so much so, that he had 
the credit of having been assisted by Ansaldo. 
He painted several other pictures in Sar- 
zana; and in 1639 went to Rome, then 
abounding in great painters, for Domenichino, 
Guido, Lanfranc, N. Poussin, A. Sacchi, Ca- 
massei, and Pietro da Cortona, were all there 
at that period. He died in 1 649, aged only 
forty-nine. There are several good works 
by him at Genoa, and some at Seville in 
Spain ; they are richly coloured. His design, 
says Lanzi, is in the style of Ansaldo, but 
in chiaroscuro he resembled more his first 
'master, Borzone. Assereto was fond of 
amusement, and frequently neglected his 
painting to join his friends in a party of 
(Measure. He left a son, Giuseppe Assereto, 
who had likewise a great talent for painting, 
but he died young. (Soprani, Vite de* Pit- 
tori, ^c. Genovesi.) R. N. W. 

ASSEZAN, PADER D’, a son of the 
painter and poet Hilaire Pader, was bom at 
Toulouse, in the year 1654. He commenced 
his career as an ^vocate, and practised with 
some success, but becoming disgusted with 
the law, he abandoned his pmuession, and 
devoted liimself to poetry. His first eflTorts 
were made at the floral games of his nadve 
city, and he thrice carrira off the prize. En- 
couraged by this success, he went to Paris, 
and very soon presented to the French stage 
his tragedy of ’’ Agamemnon.” Its success 
was most flattering ; it was represented nine<- 
teen nights. This jnece has been the subject 
of a curious dispute. Two years after its ap- 
pearance, and when Assezan had quittra 
Paris and returned to Toulouse, the cele- 
brated Abbd Claude Boyer, in the pre&ce to 
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his Artaxerxeti/’ claimed it as his oim, 
asaertmg tliat the ** Ammemnon” having fol- 
lowed the ** Comte cr Essex/’ he wished to 
protect it from the open persecution the latter 
piece had met with, and had therefore al- 
lowed the name of Assezan to be attached to 
it instead of his own. Beauchamps gives the 
following account of the transaction ; “ Boyer, 
tired of the ill success of his pieces, begged 
Assezan, who had just arrived at Paris, to 
put this forth under his name: tlie artifice 
succeeded. Racine, Boyer’s greatest scourge, 
took the new author under his protection. 
Boyer, convinced that his name alone had 
caused the failure of his productions, could 
not help exclaiming from the pit, in the midst 
of the applause, ‘ file cst pourtant de Boyer, 
malgrc Mons. de Racine.* (*It is Boyer’s 
notwithstanding, in spite of Mons. Racine.’) 
The piece was hissed two days afterwards.” 

In 1686 Assezan produced his “Antigone,” 
which was considered to prove his right to 
the authorship of the “Agamemnon,” from 
the striking similarity in style, versification, 
and general management of the plot and 
characters between the two pieces. In his 
preface he insists strongly on his claim to the 
“Agamemnon.” This preface Boyer never 
answered, and it is maintained by many that 
Boyer’s share in the work was confined to 
advice, some corrections, and the addition of 
a few verses. Assezan died at Toulouse in 
1696. The “ Agamemnon” was printed first in 
1680, 12mo., reprinted in 1682; again, in 1706, 
12mo., witliout the author’s name. It is also 
inserted in the fourth vol. of the “ Theatre 
Francais ; ou, llecueil des meilleures pitices 
de Tmjati'e,” Paris, 1 737, 12mo. The “ Anti- 
gone” is also printed in the ninth vol. of the 
same collection. His minor poetic compo- 
sitions are scattered tlirough the difierent 
collections of the Floral Games. (Laurent? 
Gousse, &c. Biographic Toulousaine^ 119; 
Parfiiit, Histoire du TJiedtre Frangoisy xiii. 
16, 17; Beauchamps, Recherches sur les 
Tft^dtres de France^ li. 183.) .1. W. J. 

ASSHETON, PETER. [Ashton, 
PfiTER.l 

ASSHETON, WILLIAM, D.D., and 
rector of Beckenham in Kent, was bom at 
Middleton in Lancashire, of which place his 
father was rector, in the ^ear 1641. He re- 
ceived his early education at a private 
oountiy school, and was entered of Braze- 
nose (Allege, Oxford, in 1658. His dili- 
gence in stud;^ was extreme, and his advance- 
ment proportionably rapid. He obtained a 
fellowship in 1663, being then Bachelor of 
Arts. A^r taking his degree of A.M., he 
took holy orders and preached fbr some time 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford. He was 
appointed chaplain to James, duke of Or- 
mond, chancellor of the University, whom 
he served in that capacity both in England 
and Ireland. In January, 1673, he took the 
degree of D.D., and in the February follow- 
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ing succeeded Dr. Parry in the prebend of 
Knaresborough in Yorkshire. He visited 
London with, the duke, and obtained the 
living of St. Antholin in Watling-street ; and 
in 1676, by his patron’s interest, was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Beckenham. He was 
frequently and unanimously chosen proctor 
for Rochester in convocation. A few years 
before his death he was invited to accept the 
mastership of his college, which however he 
declined. He died at !^ckenham, in Sep- 
tember, 1711. 

Dr. Assheton was a man of much learn- 
ing, piety, and integrity. His writings against 
toleration, his opinions respecting passive 
obedience and apparitions, display, it is true, 
narrowness of mind, and much of the cha- 
racteristic prejudices of the time in which he 
lived, but these errors were more than coun- 
terbalanced by the honesty of purpose and 
active benevolence which characterized all 
his actions. He was an active opponent of 
Roman Catholicism and dissent in all their 
forms, and an inflexible advocate for the doc- 
trines of the Church of England. It has 
been said of him, “ He drank wine, as sick 
men take physic, merely for health ; reason 
was his rule : conscience his counsellour ; and 
his actions were ever contrary to those he 
found fault with.” 

He is best known as the projector of the 
scheme for providing a maintenance for the 
widows of clergymen and others. 'J’his plan 
was the fruit of many years* thought, for it 
was difficult to provide such a fund as would 
secure to the subscribers their annuities with- 
out risk. The corporation of the clergy, and 
the Bank of England, to whom he applied 
himself in succession, declared that they 
were not in a situation to accept the proposal. 
The Mercers’ Company entertained it, and, 
after many debates in their General Courts 
and Committees, agreed upon certain rules 
and orders, the substance of which wa^* 
“ That the Company would take in subscrip- 
tions at any time till the sum of 100,000/. 
should lie subscribed, but would never exceed 
that sum. — That all married men at the age 
of thirty years or under mi^t subscribe any 
sum not exceeding 1000/. — ^That all married 
men not exceeding the age of forty years 
might subscribe any sum not exceeding 500/. 
And that all married men not exceeding the 
age of sixty years might subscribe any sum 
not exceeding 300/. — That the widows ^ould 
receive the benefit of 30/. per cent, according 
to the proposal. — That no seaffiring man 
should subscribe.” The company had se- 
veral meetings in committee with Assheton 
about settling a sufficient security, in whidi 
they satisfied him that their estates, in clear 
rents, amounted to 2888/. per annum, which^ 
when the leases fell in, would yield above 
13,500/. per annum. All things being agreed 
upon, the deed of settlement was executed by 
the company and trustees on the 4th of Octo- 
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1)er, 1699^ a&d duly enrolled in Chancery. 
It was considered at the time that this scheme 
would haye been advantageous to the com- 
pany, by affording it the means of discharg- 
ing heavy debts with which it was encum- 
bered ; but the r^ult proved that this calcu- 
lation was erroneous. The scheme nearly 
annihilated the whole of the company’s funds : 
the annuity was too large ; it was gradually 
reduced to 18 per cent, but was found to be 
still too heavy. In 1 745 the company was 
obliged to stop, and afterwards to apply for 
the aid of parliament, and in 17G4 an act 
was passed to enable it to extricate itself 
from its difficulties by means of a lottery. 
We are enabled to state, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Barnes, the clerk to the Mercers* 
Company, that the last bond was paid off in 
the year 1801, and that Dr. Assheton’s scheme 
was then ffiially closed. 

Dr. Assheton was the author of the follow- 
ing works: — 1. “ Toleration disapproved and 
condemned, by the authority and convincing 
reasons of, — 1. King James and his Privy 
Council, Anno reg. II. II. The Honourable 
Commons in their votes, Ac., Feb. 25, 1GG2. 
III. The Presbyterian Ministers in the City 
of London, met at Sion College, Dec. 18, 
1645. IV. Twenty eminent divines, most 
(if not all) of them members of the late As- 
sembly. Faithfully collected,” &c., Oxford, 
1670, 4to. He published a second edition, 
with his name, at Oxford in the same year, 
with a preface on the nature of persecution 
in general. Again in 1671. Another edition 
was printed in 1 736, 8vo. 2. “ The Cases of 
Scandal and Persecution, being a seasonable 
inquiry into these two things: I. Whether 
the Non-conformists, who otherwise think 
subscription lawful, are therefore obliged to 
forbear it, because the weak brethren do judge 
it unlawM ? II. Whether the execution of 
penal laws upon dissenters for non-commu- 
nion with the Church of England be perse- 
cution, &c., wherein they are pathetically 
exhorted to return into the bosom of the 
Church,” &c., London, 1674, 8vo., and 1676, 
8vo. 3. “ The Royal Apology, or an Answer 
to the Rebel's Plea, wherein are the most 
noted anti-monarchical tenets,” Ac., London, 
1684, 4to., and 1685, 4to. 4. “ A seasonable 
Vindication of their present Majesties,” Lon- 
don. 5. “The Country Parson's Admoni- 
tion to his Parishioners against Popery,” &c., 
London, 168^, and 1689, 24mo, 6. “ A full 
Defence of the former Discourse against the 
Missionary's Answer, being a farther exami- 
nation of the pretended infallibility of the 
Cfaundi of Rome,” 1688. This piece also 
boiejtilMMitle “ A Plain Man's Reply to the 
Catholic MiiMionaries,” Ac. 7. “A Discourse 
against Blasphemy,” 1691, and London, 1694, 
16mo. 8. “A Discourse against Drunken- 
ness,” 1692*-. ' 9. ** A Discourse against Swear- 
ing and Cursing.” The last three pieces 
were written by command of William and 
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Mary, and sold for 2d. that they might be 
generally read. 10. “ Directions in oraer to 
the suppressing of Debauchery and Profkne- 
ness,” 1693. 11. “A Conference with an 
Anabaptist.” 12. “A Discourse concerning 
a Death-bed Repentance.” 13. “A Theolo- 
gical Discourse of last Wills and Testaments,” 
iLondon, 1696. 14. “A seasonable Vindica- 
tion of the Blessed Trinity,” 1679. 15. “A 
brief state of the Socinian Controversy,” Ac., 
London, 1698. 16. “The Phdn Man's 
votion,” 1698. 17. “A Full Account of the 
Rise, Progress, and Advantages of Dr. As- 
sheton's Proposal (as improved and managed 
by the Company of Mercers) for the benefit 
of Widows of Clergymen, and others, by 
settled Jointures and Annuities at the rate of 
30 per cent,” Ac., London, 1699, 1700, 1710, 
1711, and 1713, 12mo. 18. “ A Vindication 

of the Immortality of the Soul and a Future 
State,” liondou, 1703, 8vo. 19. “ A Brief 
Exhortation to the Holy Communion,” Ac., 
1 705. 20. “ A Metliod of Devotion for sick 
and dying Persons,” Ac., London, 1706. 21. 
“ The Possibility of Apparitions,” 1 706, 16mo., 
published anonymously. 22. “ Occasional 
Prayers from Bishop Taylor,” Ac., London, 

1 708. 23. “ A seasonable Vindication of the 
Clergy,” Ac., Loudon, 1674, 1676, 8vo., and 

1 709. 24. “ Directions for tlie Conversation 

of the Clergy, collected from Bishop Stilling- 
fleet; with three Sermons,” London, 1710. 
25. “ The Judgment of King Charles I. con- 
cerning religious Episcopacy, Reformation, 
and the rights of the Church,” London, 1676, 
8vo. {Bioqraphia Britannica, edit. Kppis ; 
Wood, At)ienai Oxonienses, edit. Bliss, iv. 
606 — 608 ; Watts, Life of I)r. Assheton ; 
Herbert, History of the Cmnpanies of London, 
i. 238.) J. W. J. 

ASSIIOD (*A<rwToj, or *A<rei5Ttos), the name 
several lords and kings of Armenia who 
belonged to the dynasty of the Pagratidm. 
This dynasty was of Jewish origin ; but after 
having settled in Armenia, about a.d. 600, 
the members of it adopted the Christian reli- 
gion, and several of them became conspicuous 
in Armenian history in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries. One of them, Asshod, 
sumamed Medz, or the Great, succeeded in 
re-establishing the kingdom of Armenia, the 
fate of which, after the overthrow of the Ar- 
sacidse, has been shortly told in the life of 
Artasires, king of Armenia. Descendants of 
the Pagratidm are still among the first nobi- 
lity in Georgia, and some of the adjacent 
Russian provinces south of the Caucasus; 
others, the descendants of the kin^ of 
Georgia, which was united with Russia in 
1801, have been received among the Russian 
nobility ; and the Russian princes Bagration 
are also descended from the Pagratidm. 
Several of the Pagratidse were called Asshod, 
the principal of whom are : — 

Asshod, the son of Piurad, lord of Arme- 
nia. Gregory, lord of Armenia, a vassal of 
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iii» Arab6» ^rished, after a reim of twenty- 
four years, in a battle with the nJiazars, who 
inTaded Armenia in a.d. 683. He was a 
good and wise man; but after his death civil 
troubles broke out, which lasted two years ; 
till Asshod, the son of Piurad, succeeded in 
putting himself at the head of the govern- 
ment m 685. He assumed the title of Patri- 
cias, which among the Armenians signified 
as much as lord or regent, and which we also 
find annexed to the name of several Arme- 
nians who, without being sovereign lords, 
belonged to some of- the great Armenian 
families. One of these was Joannes Patri- 
cius, a good Armenian historian. Asshod 
conferred upon his brother, Sempad, the dig- 
nity of Sbarabied, or generalissimo. This 
title, as well as that of patricius, was intro- 
duced among the Armenians by the Arsa- 
cidae. The public offices to which the titles 
belonged were afterwards abolished by the 
Sassanidss; but the Armenian nobles who 
had held those and other high offices, which 
seem to have been hereditary dignities, pre- 
served the corresponding titles in their fami- 
lies till the titles were formally renewed by 
tlie first lords and kings of the dynasty of 
the Pagratidse. Asshod was acknowledged 
as vassal prince of Armenia by the khalif, 
*Abdu-l-iaalek, on condition of paying an 
annual tribute. This annoyed the emperor, 
Justinian II., who sent an army into Arme- 
nia, in A.D. 686, for the purpose of compelling 
Asshod to recognize the supremacy of the 
Greek empire. While the Greeks entered 
the northern part of Armenia, the Arabs, 
under one Mohammed, invaded the southern 
part : both armies ravaged the country and 
plundered its inhabitants. Asshod intended 
to submit to Justinian ; but it seems that he 
did not carry on his negotiations with 
secrecy, for he was suddenly attacked by 
Mohammed in a.d. 690, and was slain in a 
battle with him in the same year. Moham- 
med penetrated as far as the Caucasus, but 
was afterwards driven out by Leontius, the 
Greek commander-in-chief, who established 
the authority of Justinian II. in Armenia, 
and the adjacent Caucasian countries. 

The chief source from which this account, 
as well as those of the following biographies 
of the Asshods, is taken, refers to the works 
of Joannes Patricius, Faustus Byzantinus, 
Chamcham, and other Armenian historians 
hitherto not translated into ^y of the Eu- 
ropean languages, either ancient or modem. 
(Swt-Martin, Afifmotres, sur V^Arm^nie^ 
vol. i. p. 338, &c. ; Theophanes, p. 303, ed. 
Paris.) W. P. 

ASSHOD, the son of Wasag, a Pagratide, 
became lord of Armenia under the follow- 
ing circumstances. During the civil troubles 
which preceded the fall of the Umeyyides 
and the establishment of the Abbasides in the 
khalifiite, Asshod, a powerful noble, persuaded 
Merwdn, the last Umeyyide, to appoint him 
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patricius or lord of Armenia (a.d. 743), aiid 
he held the government for fifteen years^ 
He was a faithful friend of tlie Arabs ; but 
he incurred tlie hatred of the ambitious and 
quarrelsome nobles, who caused a revolt, 
made Asshod their prisoner, and put his eyes 
out (a.d. 758). Sempad, the son of Assbo^ 
was placed on his fathers throne, but was 
killed by the Arabs in the same year. Asshod 
survived his misfortune during fourteen years, 
and died in a.d. 772. (Saint-Martin, 
moirest ^c. snr VArm^nie, vol. i. pp. 342, 
&c. 419, 420.) W. P. 

ASSHOD I., sumamed Medz, or the Greats 
tlie first king of Armenia of the dynasty of 
the Pagratidsc, and the restorer of the Arme- 
nian kingdom, was the son of the sbarabied, 
or generalissimo, Sempad, who was put to 
death by the Arabs in a.d. 856, because he 
refused to adopt the Mohammedan religion. 
Asshod having succeeded in seizing the go- 
vernment of Armenia, showed so much wis- 
dom and moderation that he won the hearts 
of the people and the nobles, and his fame as 
an excellent governor became soon known 
among the Arabs. Armenia was then still a 
province of the empire of the khalifs, with a 
separate administration ; but the power of its 
native governors was greatly checked by the 
authority of an Arabian governor-general, 
whose title in Armenia was Osdigan. The 
khalif Al-mutawakkel *Ala-l-]ah was so sa- 
tisfied with the conduct of Asshod, that he 
withdrew his governor-general, and put in 
his stead a military govenior, whose business 
was limited to the inspection of the Arabian 
garrisons in some of the Armenian fortresses. 
The name of this governor was *Ali Ibn 
Yahin, a Mohammedan, but a native of Ar- 
menia, who did much good to his country. 
The khalif also conferred on him the title of 
amiru-1-oinra, or prince of the princes, and 
allowed him to enjoy complete independence 
on condition of paying an annual tribute 
(a.d. 859). During several years Asshod 
governed his dominions in peace, and was 
actively occupied in healing the wounds 
which Armenia had received by so many 
wars and rebellions. His principality com- 
prised the northern part of Armenia, and he 
usually resided in the fortress of Ani, though 
sometimes also at Kars and Eraskawors. He 
gave his daughters in marriage to the most 
powerful among the Armenian nobles. Hi® 
principal vassals were Terenig Gregory^ 
prince of Wasburagan, and chief of the 
powerful clan of the Ardzrunians ; Shabuh, 
or Sapor, prince of Sber, a Pagratide; Was^ 
Gapur, prince of the Siunians ; Isshkhanig, 
prince of Sisagan ; and, in later times, Ader- 
nersch Curopalates, king of Georgia, and tiie 
king of Colchis, whose name is not men- 
tioned. In A.D. 861, Northern Armenia was 
invaded by Jahdb, the Arabian governor of 
Southern Armenia ; but he was £fhated and 
driven back by Asshod and his brother Apas, 
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Hrho held the office of sharabled. In the be- 
ginning of the year a.d. 862, Al-mutawakkel 
was slun ; and his successor, Al-muhtadi, a 
just and religious prince, showed his regard 
to Asshod by allowing several Armenian 
nobles, who were captives of the Arabs, to 
return into their country. These nobles 
* were the remainder of a great number of 
distinguished Armenians, who were seized 
by order of the intolerant and cruel Al- 
mutawakkel, as early as a.d. 855 and 856, 
and many of whom, as well as Asshod*s 
ihther Sempad, were put to death, because 
the^ would not embrace the Mohammedan 
reli^on.* Some of them had actually been 
circumcised ; but, contrary to the severe law 
of the Mohammedans, Al-muhtadf allowed 
them also to return and to re-enter the Chris- 
tian church. Asshod was no less esteemed 
by the Khalif Al-mu’tamed, the successor of 
Al-muhtadf, who, in a.d. 885, sent an am- 
bassador extraordinary, named Isa, into Ar- 
menia, to present a royal diadem to Asshod, 
who was crowned as an independent king by 
Isa in his fortress of Ani. The Emperor 
Basil I., the Macedonian, also recognized 
Asshod as an* independent king, and con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance with him. The 
kingdom of Armenia was thus re-established 
by Asshod I., four hundred and fifty-seven 
years after the deposition of the last Arsa- 
cide, Artasires, in a.d. 428. About a.d. 886, 
Asshod subjugated a considerable tract along 
the southern side of the Caucasus, and ap- 
pointed his son Sempad viceroy of the new 
province. In a.d. 888, Asshod went to Con- 
stantinople on some business, which is not 
mentioned, and was received with great 
honour by the Emperor Iajo the Philosopher. 
Asshod remained at Constantinople till 889, 
when lie returned to Armenia ; but he died 
suddenly on the frontiers of the province of 
Shirag, just when he w'as going to enter his 
kingdom. He left four sons, the eldest of 
whom, die above-mentioned Sempad, became 
his successor. (Saint-Martin, Me'mmreHj 
sur VArmenie, vol. 1. p. 348, &c.) W. P. 

ASSHOD II., siimamed Ergathi (he who 
is of iron), king of Ahmknia, the son of Sem- 
pad, and the grandson of Asshod I., a.scended 
the throne in a.d. 914, in which year Sempad 
was pnt to death by the Arabs, who had 
made him prisoner in the preening year. 
The Arabs ravaged Armenia in a dreadful 
manner, and killed many of the people on 
account of their religion. Asihod, and his 
brother Apas, took up arms, and during ten 
years they made a guerilla war upon the 
without being able to drive them out. 
' •‘jAsithod waacrowned about a.d. 916 , by Ader- 
nerseh,' king of Geoi^a, and Kurken, king 
of the^'Abghazes. TTie custom of receiving 
the crpwi,.or, more correedy* the royal dia- 
deitfi ftrom the hands of other kings, cither 
. liege lords, peers, vassals or captives, or their 
vras an old custom in the East, of 


which we find many traces in the early histoi^ 
of the Armenians, Parthians, and later Per- 
sians, and their transactions with the Romans 
and Greeks. During that long war Armenia 
was exposed to such horrors that the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenneta resolved to put 
an end to it. For that purpose he requested 
Nicolaus, the patriarch of Constantinople, to 
write to John, the Armenian patriarch who 
had taken refuge at the court of Ademerseh, 
king of Georgia, and to request him to do his 
best to form an alliance between the Arme- 
nians, the Georgians, and the Ab^hazes. The 
emperor promised to aid them with sufficient 
forces if they would make a common attack 
upon the Arabs (920). Upon this Asshod 
went to Constantinople, where he was well 
received (921). During his absence a sin- 
gular circimistance occurred which greatly 
contributed to help Asshod to the throne of 
his forefather. There were several nobles 
in Armenia who took the part of the Arabs 
against their own countrymen. Having been 
treated by the Arabs with haughtiness and 
ingratitude, they collected an army, fell upon 
the Mohammedans, and drove them out of 
Armenia, being assisted by those of their 
countrymen who were on Asshod^s side, and 
whose assistance they were obliged to seek in 
this dangerous undertakii^. 'Wneii the news 
of these events reached Constantinople, the 
emperor, who knew that the Arabs, who had 
an active commander called Yiisuf, would 
soon return witli greater forces, put Asshod 
at the head of a Greek army. Asshod soon 
appeared on the Armenian frontier, and took 
possession of his kingdom without any resist- 
ance, everything being prepared for his re- 
ception. Yitsuf, however, soon repaired his 
losses: he proclaimed another Asshod, the 
son of Shapuh, and first cousin of Asshod 
Ergathi, king of Armenia, and supported 
him with all his forces. A long war ensued 
between Asshod Ergathi and Asshod the 
rebel, who at last succeeded in making him- 
self inde]x;ndeiit in Southern Aimenia ; his 
capital was Towin. llis success was due to 
his own valour and to a rebellion of Apas, 
the brother of Asshod Ergathi, who however 
was finally compelled to implore the mercy 
of his brother. About a.d. 923, Yusuf, the 
Arabian general, revolted against the Khalif 
Al-muktader, but was defeated and carried 
to Baghdad. Asshod concluded a treaty with 
|. his successor, which gave so*much satisfhe- 
tion to the khalif, mat he conferred upon 
Asshod the title of Shahanshah, or king of 
kings, by which he meant that he considered 
Asshod to be the first in rank among the 
petty kings in the Caucasian countries. The 
Greek name for Shahanshah would have 
been “kingof kin^” (/ScwriAiwi I3curi\4»y), 
the ancient appellation of the Persian kings ; 
but the pride of tlie Emperor Constannne 
Porphyrogenneta would not allow him to give 
that title to a king of Armenia. As Shahan- 
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shah is rendered in Armenian by Ark *hait8 
ark*hai, which is evidently corrupted from 
the Greek '^Apxuy, twv *ci^x6vrfavt the em- 
peror availed himself of that circumstance, 
and called the Armenian king 

which henceforth was the title 
given by the Greek en^rors to the kings of 
Armenia. Asshod II. Ergatlii died a.d. 928 ; 
his successor was his son Apas. (Constantine 
Porphyrogenneta, DeAdministrando ImperiOf 
c. 43, 44, 8tc. ; JJe Ceremoniis^ c. 48 ; ISaiut- 
Martin, M^moireSy ^c. sur VAmu^nie, vol. i. 
p. 359, &c.) ^ W. P. 

ASSHOD III., suniamed Oghoumaz, or the 
** Comp^sionate,*' king of Armenia, was the 
son of king Ap^, and nephew of Asshod HI. ; 
he succeeded his father in a.d. 952. Without 
having any particular talent for war, Asshod 
raised Armenia to a high degree of power : the 
kings and princes of Georgia, Wasburagan, 
Kars, Albania, several Mohammedan emirs, 
and the Armenian lords,without exception, re- 
cognized him as their liege lord. Asshod did 
much for industry andtr^e ; he had received 
a careful education, and he showed his love 
for the fine arts by building many beautiful 
public edifices. His capital, » Ani, was much em- 
bellished by him. Those who wish to get infor- 
mation about the remains of ancient buildings 
and towns, and other Armenian anti<|uitics, 
will find some very good accounts in the 
Travels of Dubois de Montpereux in the 
Caucasian countries, which were lately pub- 
lished at Paris, and which is a much better 
book than the Travels of Dr. Koch, of Jena, 
in the same countries, published in 1843. 
In 961 Asshod gave the town of Kars and its 
territory to his brother Mussheg, who reigned 
over it with the title of king, and whose 
descendants remained in the possession of it 
for a considerable period In the same year, 
(961) Seif-ed-daulah, a Hamdanite, and lord 
of Aleppo and Mesopotamia, which he had 
taken from the khalifis of BaghdCUl, threatened 
to invade Armenia, unless Asshod would pay 
him an annual tribute ; but the Armenian 
king refused it haughtily, and advanced upon 
Seif-ed-duulah, who was entirely defeated and 
lost part of his territory. The Kmlif Al-muti’, 
or rather his all-powerM vizir, the amiru- 
1-dmrd, Mu’izzu-d-daulah, was so pleased 
with the defeat of a rebel by the Armenians, 
that he wrote a flattering letter to Asshod, 
ailing him Shah-Armen, or independent 
king of Armwa, and presented him with ja 
royal diadem. Asshod made another stiu 
more glorious campmgn against the Moham- 
medans in Syria, in 974. The ’Mohamme- 
dans were at war with the Greek emperor, 
John Zimisces, called Chemesshgig by tlie 
Armenians, who invited Asshod to make com- 
mon cause with him ; and it is said that the 
Armenian auxiliaries fought with great dis- 
tinction, and returned home victonous and 
laden with booty. Asshod died in a.d. 977, 
leaving three sons : Sempad II., his successor | 
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Kakig I., the successor of his brother Sem- 
pad; and Kurken, who became king of 
Albania. (Cedrenus, vol. ii. pp. 654 — 656, 
ed. Paris ; Saint-Martin, M^moires, ^c. sur 
V Armdnie.') W. P, 

ASSHOD IV., king of Armenia, the se- 
cond son of King Kalug I., who died in a.d. 
1020. Kakig had appointed his eldest son John 
to succeed him ; but as John showed timidity, 
Asshod caused a revolt, seized the greater 
part of Armenia, and laid siege to Ani, where 
John resided.^ The contest was teiminatcd 
by the mediation of the Sbarabied, or gene- 
ralissimo, Wasag, a descendant of the Arsa- 
cidae, Peter the patriarch of Annenia, and 
several of the most powerful lords. It wa.s 
agreed that both the brothers should have the 
title of king, but that John should have Ani 
and the country of Shirag, and Asshod the 
remainder of the kingdom ; and that Asshod 
should succeed John in case he should be the 
survivor. John was soon afterwards involved 
in a war with the king of Georgia, by whom 
he was made prisoner ; but he obtained his 
liberty after having ceded some districts to 
the conqueror. In 1021 the Turks Seljuks 
appeared, for the first time, in Armenia, and 
committed such dreadful ravages, that Seuek'- 
hariin, king or prince of Wasburagan, ceded 
his teiTibiry to the Emperor Basil II., from 
fear of those barbarians. The emperor in- 
demnified him with a small territory on the 
Euphrates. The Turks, however, were after- 
wards defeated, and compelled to retreat by 
Wasag. The division of Armenia between 
the brothers, and the inroads of the Turks, 
appeared to the emperor a favourable oppor- 
tunity for conquering Armenia. He first at- 
tacked John, who was supported by George I., 
king of Georgia, a Pagratide ; but they were 
both defeated by the Greeks, and, George 
having fled beyond the Caucasus, John sub- 
mitted to the emperor, and received his do- 
minions as a vassal state of the Greek empire. 
The Greeks maintained their authority in 
Armenia only for a short time. It appears 
that Asshod submitted likewise to the em- 
peror. Asshod IV. died in 1039, leaving a 
sou, Kakig II., a boy of fourteen, who had 
no sooner been proclaimed king than he was 
surprised and imprisoned by his uncle John, 
who united Asshod's inheritance with his 
kingdom of Ani. (Cedrenus, vol. ii. pp. 701, 
711, 718, ed. Paris; Saint-Martin, Af^wiotres, 
§cc, sur tArm^niCi vol. i. pp. 366, ^.) W. P. 

ASSIGNIES, JEAN D', a learned Cis- 
tercian monk, descended from a noble family 
of Hainault, wasdiorn about the year 1562. 
He was sub-prior of the monastery at Cam- 
bron, and in 1618 became abbot, of the Cjufb. 
terciau monastery at Nizelle, in Brabant^ 
He died on the 22nd of May, 1642^ Hia 
principal works are, 1. Vies des Personiiecr 
illustres en Saintete de TOrdre de Qlteanx,’* 
2 vols., Douay and Mons, 1598, 160fi, 4t0r 
2. Antidotum salutare contra morboji pes- 
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tiferos malsB lingjuse/* Antwerp, 1633, 8 to . 
A French translation of this work by himself 
was afterwards published at Douay. 3. Fas- 
ciculus Myrrhae,” Douay, 1630, 4to. 4. “ Al- 
lumettes vives pour embraser Tame k la 
hayne du pechd et Tamonr . de la vertu, par 
la consideration de la passion de Jdsus 
Christ distingu^s en xxi exercises,** Douay, 
1629, 12mo. 5. ** Vie et Miracles de Sdnt- 
Martin de Tours,** Douay, 1625, 8vo. 6. 
“ Coflret Spirituel rempli d’Epistres melli- 
flues de Bernard, et d’un petit traitd du 
Tice de propriety monastique compose par 
J. Trithemius: le tout mis en nostre vul- 
gaire par J. d’Assignies,** Douay, 1619, 
12mo. 7. ** Bourdon des Ames devotes et 
ambitieuses de cheminer avec repos et con- 
science au p^erinage de ceste vie, dresse 
Bur leg avis de Louys de Blois,** Douaiy, 
1634, 12mo. 8. ** Le Paradis des Prieres, 
&e., extraites des oeuvres spirituellcs du 
venerable Louis de Bloys,** Saint Omer, 1617, 
12mo. 9. “ Directoire ; ou. Instruction pour 

d^otement s’acquitter de Toffice divin,” 
dte.. Mens, 1609, 12mo. 10. “Doctrine spi- 

. rituelle enseignant le moien de se pertec- 
iionner en la vertu,*' Douay, 1(>30, 16mo. 
A list of several other works of minor im- 
portance, consisting for the most part of 
translations, is given by Visch, who states 
that Assigiiies len behind him many works 
in manuscript, which are preserved in the 
libraries of Cambron and Nizelle. (Visch, 
JBibliotheca Scriptorum ordinis CistercieiudSf 
174, 175, edit. 1656; Foppens, Bibliotheca 
Belfficaj i. 556; Duthilloeul, BihHographie 
Ikmaisienne, 126, Ac.) J. W. J. 

ASSIGNY, MARIUS D*, or D’ASSIG- 
KY, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
was l;>ora in the year 1643. His name indi- 
cates that he was of French extraction, and 
k appears that he took his degree of B.D. 
at the University of Cambridge, in the year 
1668. In Woodham Walter Church, Essex, 
.^ere is the following epitaph: — “Here 
Jieth the body of the Rev. Maijus D’As- 
mgney, B.D., who died Nov. 14, 1717, aged 
,,.74. ‘ He translated Drelincourfs Christian 
l^fence i^inst the Fears of Death, 6th edi- 
tion, London, 1709.** Beyond this nothing 
is li^wB of his life. His other works are, 
L A translatioa of Pierre Gautruche*s “ His- 
toire Poetiqu^" under the title “The Poetical 
. Histories, being a compleat collection of all 
the stories necessary for a perfect understand- 
ing of theGreek and Latin Pbets . . . Written 
originally in French by P. Galtruchius : now 
Englifdit and enrickt witl^ observations con- 
cerning. the Gods worshipped by our an- 
eestori . Unto which are added Two trea- 
tises [by IKAssigny] ; one, of the curiosities of 
dd Rome ... the other containing the most 
remarkable hieroglyphicks of JE^pt,” Lon- 
don, 1671; 8vo. This work, which is dedi- 
cate to Sir Orlando Bridgman, ke^r of the 
great seal, was very popular. *rhe eighth 
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edition was published in 1 701." 2. ** The Di- 
vine Art of Prayer, containing the most pro- 
per rules to pray well, with divers meoitar 
tions and prayers suitable to the necessity of 
Christians,** &c. London, 1691, 8vo. 8. “The 
Art of Memory.** The second edition was 
published at Ixmdon in 1699, 12mo., and a 
third edition in 1706. 4. “Rhetorira An- 
glorum ; vel, Exercitationes oratoriro in rhe- 
toricam sacram et communem,*’ Ac. London, 
1699, 12mo. 5. “Seasonable Advice to the 
Protestant Non-jurors, showing the absurdity 
and danger of acknowledging the pretended 
Prince of Wales for king of England/* Ac. 
London, 1702, 4to. 6. “ The History of the 
Earls and Earldom of Flanders fi^m the first 
establishment of that sovereignty to the death 
of the late King Charles 11. of Spain. ... To 
which is prefixed a general Survey of Flan- 
ders, with a curious map of that country (by 
Moll),” London, 1701, 8vo. {Works tf I/As- 
signy in the British Museum ; Cantahrigien- 
ses Graduatiy 117 ; Cataloaus Librorum im- 
pressorum Bibliotheca Bodleianaf 1843; Ni- 
chols, Literary Anecdotes cf the Eighteenth 
Century^ ix. 781.) J. W. J. 

ASSPSI, ANDRE'A DI, called L*INGEG- 
NO, an Italian painter, bom at Assisi, about 
the middle of the fineenth century; he is 
called also Andrea di Luigi, but his real 
name, in the old form, appears to have been 
Andrea di Aloisi. Von Rumohr, in his 
Italian researches, has shown Vasari’s account 
of this painter to be a tissue of errors ; and 
Lanzi and other writers have been led like- 
wise into error by it Vasari says tbdt An- 
drea was the best scholar of Pietro Perugino, 
and, in his school, the rival of Raphael ; that 
he assisted Perugino in onmy of his works, 
but suddenly became b&tid Vben assisting 
him in the Sistine chl^l; and that Sixtus IV., 
out of compassion, grwtra him a pension for 
life, which he enjoyed until his eighty-sixth 
year. Of all these facts one only is not cer- 
tainly untrue, and that is, that he assisted Pe- 
rugino in his works, which may be the case, 
but he wag certainly not the scholar of that 
painter, for he was contemporary with him, 
and of about an equal age, and from the style 
of his colouring was, in the opinionupf Ru- 
mohr, very probably the scholar of Jjiccolo 
Alunno. That he was not the fellow scholar 
of Raphael is evident, from tiia fact that he 
was an established master at the time, that 
J^phael was bom. There is aMocument ex- 
tant respecting the payment he received in 
1 484 for painting a coat of arms for the town- 
house or Assisi; this is tiie only authentic 
work of his known. The Sibyls and Pro- 
phets, in fresco, in the Basilica of Assisi, er- 
roneously a^ribed to him, were painted 
towards the close of the sixteenth century by 
Adone Doni. 

Rerardlng L’ln^gno's blindnem, if not al- 
to^ther an error, it could not have happened 
before 1611, twepty^scven years., after the 
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death of Sixtus (who died in 1484) ; for in 
that year L’ln^^o received the appointment 
from Julius II. of papal treasurer at Assisi, 
** Camerarius Apostolicus in Civitate Assisii,** 
for which office he would certainly require 
the use of his eyes. He held several other 
offices previous to this : he was, in 1505, pro- 
curator; in 1507, arbitrator; and in 1510, 
Syndic, “ Sindicator Potestatis.” Va^ri’s in- 
formant, therefore, confounded Julius with 
Sixtus, and a salary with a pension. Vasari 
has no notice at all of him in his first edition. 
The story of his becoming suddenly blind 
may have arisen from a weakness of sight, 
which induced him' to give up painting, and 
his own interest may have procured him pro- 
vision from the pope ; he had a brother who 
was canon of the cathedral of Assisi. His 
name of LTngegno he acquired probably from 
his general aptness and capabilities, rather 
than from any particular skill in painting. 
What his ability in painting was cannot now 
be judged, as his only Imown work, the 
coat of arms already mentioned, is insig- 
nificant. He painted some figures in the 
Cambio, or Exchange of Perugia, in com- 
pany with Perugino, but it is not known 
which ; fame gives him the Sibyls and Pro- 
phets, because they are the best there. There 
IS a picture in the gallery of Berlin attributed 
to him, and a holy family at Paris, in the 
Louvre. The latter is a beautiM small work 
of the earlier Italian style ; but there is no 
proof that it is the work of Andrea di Assisi ; 
it is, in the opinion of Dr. Waagen, superior 
to the works of that class by Perugino, but 
much in his style. There is a small picture 
of the Circumcision of Christ in the Imperial 
gallery at Vienna, nicked Luig, 152G, which 
Von Michel has supposed to be by LTngegno. 
There was a Tisn^ ni Assisi who lived in 
the early part of the sixteenth century, and 

S ainted in the style of Perugino, He simed 
imself Tiberius Diatelevi. (Vasari, Vile 
de* Pittorif ^c. ; Rumohr, Italienische Fors- 
churwen ; Waag^, Kunstwerke und Kiinstler 
in Paris ; Lanzi, Storia Piitorica, ^c.) 

R. N. W^» 

ASSO. [Adso.] 

ASSO Y DEL RIO, IGNA'CIO JOR- 
DAN JDE, a Spanish lawyer and naturalist. 
His first published works were on legal sub- 
jects, In 1771 he published in folio a work 
on the old laws of Castile, entitled ** El Fuero 
Viejb de Cagtilja.” In 1774 he published 
the ordinances of Alfonso XL, with the title, 
" El Ordenamiento de L*eyes que D. Alfonso 
XI. hizo.*' In 1775 he published an ac- 
count of the celebrated Cortes of the feigns 
of.Sancho IV. and Ferdinand IV., with the 
title **. Cortes celebradas en lol^Reynados de 
D, Sancho IV, j D. Fernando IV.,” folio. 
In conjunction with D. Manuel y Rodriguez, 
Asso wrote a work on the insututes of the 
^vil law of Spain, with the title ** Institu- 
<^€8 del derecho civil de Castilla,” Madrid, 
BS?r , 


1775, 4to. This work is considered the best 
on the subject, and is the text-book of the 
professors of law in the universities of Spain. 
It has been translated into English by Lewis 
F. C. Johnston, ^ne of the judges in the 
island of Trinidad. 

Asso afterwards turned his attention to 
botany, and studied with much devotion the 
native plants of Aragon. The consequence 
of this was the publication of two works 
on the Flora of Aragon, which were illus- 
trated with copper plates. The first was 
published at Marseille, in 1799, with the title 
** Syn<msis Stirpium Indigenarum Aragoniee,” 
4to. The second was published in 1 781, and 
entitled ** Mantissm Stirpium Indigenarum 
Aragonise,” 4to. 

In addition to natural history Asso cul- 
tivated languages with great assiduity, and 
he paid particular attention to Arabic litera- 
ture, especially that which related to Spain. 
In 1 782 he published a work containing se- 
lections from the old Arabico-Aragon wri- 
ters, with the title “ Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Aragonensis. Accedunt uonnulla Scriptorum 
Specimina,” Amsterdam, 8vo. At the tima 
of the publication of this work he was Spa- 
nish consul in Holland. He subsequently 
published a little work, without date, on the 
locusts of Spain, with the title Discurso 
sobre la Lan^sta, y Medios de Extermi- 
narla,” 8vo. This work was translated into 
German by Gerhard Tychsen, Professor of 
Oriental Literature in the University of BUt* 
zow. It was published at Rostock in 1787, 
with the title “ Abhandlung von den Heu- 
schrecken und ihren Vertilgungs-Mittel,” 
8vo. This work is accompanied with a 
plate of two of the species. A description is 
given of the various species of which 

have been known to do great mischief ; and 
copious references are made to Hebrew and 
Arabic writers who have alluded to their 
habits or destructive visitations. 

In 1 784 Asso published a work, consisting of 
a notice of the minerals, animals, and plants of! 
Aragon, with the title ** Introductio m Orje- 
tographiam et Zoologiam Aragoniss. Acde- 
dit cuumeratio Stirpium in eadem Regione 
noviter detectarum.” This work has no 
place of publication named. It contains a 
valuable notice of the occurrence of the 
various objects in the mineral, animal, and 
vegetable kingdom. The localities of each 
are named, and ^ere are seven copper-jplatei 
of the rarer forms of insects, t^stits, &he8^ 
and birds. 

This notice has been principally dilawn up 
from the works emoted, with tne exception of 
the two on the Flora of Aragon, the titles of 
which are given in Watt's ** Bibliotheca 
Britanuica.” The translation of the wwk on 
locusts is accompanied by a dedication to 
Asso, and an introduction, in which the trans- 
lator speaks in the highest terms of his ex- 
tensive learning. £. L. 
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ii^ jSb^'i;i^^^llj3 oi^ odb^^rors 

The '«e9niiuaa« . As^soliaYli nr^ 
to-ldiii^, ';b^ti^^l4k,fiith^ 'and^wip^- 
weis^ pHgina% fro# a toy^i called $<►• 
%' !ii^e 0O]Ai^t#i#^R6nda« Sbb^lln 
.. Ino' . moaBS f^,w coxisteUatioh of Cano- 
s," and place ^ so- called, because 
: moantam on wlucb thei town stood was, 
aoodr<jling to a popular belief the only spot 
in^Spain frotn wj^cb that star could be seen. 
.|L8-fiohavU bcffiau ^s literary career as a 

g t 4 hassioah, wbiob be copipo^, bav- 
p^pp^onally attracted the nootee of *Abdu- 
timen, the second- saltan of the Abf^ 

, ^ . during his ^ort stay in Spain, he was 
Inyiti^ to Marocco, and inTestM with a lu- 
, erativd 'office under government. He spent 
all bis leisure hours in the cultivation of 
literature, and died on Thursday, the 2Cth of 
^ha’bdn, A.H. 581 (Dec., A.D. 11^5), at the 
jge of seventy-three lunar years. He left 
• Myjsral works, among which the following 
are best known* 1. “ Raudhu-l-aner* (the 
** Untouched Garden”). This is a commen- 
tary upon the celebrated life of the prophet 
Mohammed, written by IbnHdshim. 2. ** At- 
ta*r^ wa-l-*aldm bima abhama fi4-kordn 
mini-l-isn^-Kdldm.*’ (“ Acquaintance with, 
and explanation of, the proper names men- 
tioned In the Kordn, whose orthography is 
dubious.'*) This work, of which there is a 
copy In the library of the Escurial, is not con- 
tra to fixing the orthography to be adopted 
in, proper names: it contains also a short 
hi^ry of all the prophets, patriarchs, and 
persons mentioned in that book. 3. **Na- 
i£ga-l-fakar,” (“ Conception of the Mind,”) 
Jm prose and verse. 4. Awdyilu-r-rau- 
miaV' ,(“ tiie Premises of the Garden,”) also 
in prose and ve^. The life of As-sohayli 
is in Ibn Khallikdn. (Al-makkarf, Moham, 
Dyii, u 434 ; H^i Khalfah, Lex. BibL voc. 
jRaudh ; Ibn Khallikan, Biog. Diet.) 

P. de G. 

ASSOMPTION, CHARLK DE h% a 
Ddonk of the order of barefooted Carmelites, 
was bom at St. Guislain, in Hainault, in the 
ar :1625i* Ife was the son of Count de 
_.ias, IgOveimCT of the city of Marienburg, 
and. his reed name Charles de Brias. 
$le was desirous of proceeding to Persia as a 
niission^, but the j^end of his or^ de- 
terminea to employ mm at home. He was 
successively lecturer,, in theolo^, and prior 
his convent of tlouay, ana was thrice 
chosen provincial., QiS dea^ took pl^ on 
the of February, 1686. He wrote, i. 
Thpmistaiipn Triumphus^ id est, Sancto- 
C^ihi Eoclesim; 

jSoUa'summa ^ecf^a circa scientiam 
dkm. . . .^Gertpanum Plukdetheia Eu« 
828 : ‘ ' 


: V A^MPqr^ 

Pouai^lwCK/. 4^^ 
cuiarg^ ifas 

>672, 4to^ . A se^d pvldii^ . 

at^the,auiie k| jMI76i;;in 4tQ.,:d^c^ 
r’ qimtuor ppsterioru ‘^a^lubii de nst* 
tdra pora,^ sen de ^ duplicb |)# • de 

libertate^ de oontritiime, de ’^pmbidi'ilHate.*^ 
A tiiird ^volume appeas^ in the ibRpwing 
year, **.Adversus dmensloneiu R.’ Fpunnea- 
traui;. cni adjungd^ prseclara JQC.adlida de 
physica prokLeterminatloi^; dispataiio^ Theop* 
logi LQvaniexiiBlUi, ex TriumpboThomistarum 
nervose deducta.” This work . created consi- 
derable seiisation at ti# time of its appear- 
ance. 2. Funipolus triplex, quo neOes* 
sitas angelici liu^is D. Tbomm, .ad Ve- 
ram S. Augustini intelligentiam insplubiliter 
stripgitur, adversus Baium, Molinam, et Jan- 
senium,” &c., Cambray, 1675, 4tOii TbU 
work may be regarded as^acontiuuatiomof 
the preying. 3. ** Pcntalogns Dia^oricua, 
sive quinque differentiarum rationes, ex qui- 
bus venun judicatur de dilatione Absolu- 
tionis,” &c., 8vo. This work was written 
when the author was provincial. It was 
published without the requisite approbation, 
and the general of the order condemned it 
to be burnt by decree, dated 3rd January, 
1679. It was inserted in the “ Index Expur- 
gatorius,” on the 3rd of April, 1685. An 
“ Examen” of the work has been published 
by P^re Havermans. 4. Ten letters on the 
subjects of the Delay of Absolution, Informal 
Confession, and Frequent Communion, pub- 
lished under the title J^ettres d'uu Thfclo- 
gien de Flandre b Monseigneur )'£veque de 
Tournai,” 8vo. 5. **La ve'ri^ opprimde 
parlaut b rillustrissime Seigneur Evdque de 
Tournai, par la plume du P. Charles de 
TAssomption,” 8vo. .6. “Elucidatio circa 
usum abwlutionis consuetudinariorum et re- 
cidivorum, secundum doctrinam S. Thomse, 
cum tribus regulis pro frequente commu? 
nione,” Liege, 1682, 8vo. The same work 
in French, published at the saiite time and 
place. The approbation to this work occu- 
pies thirty-five i^ges. 7. ** Vindiciarum Pos^ 
tulatio a Jesu Christo, peceatorum omnium 
poenitentium et impoeuitentium Redemptore, 
adversus Rigoristas, homines, a sacro confes- 
sionis Tribunali fetrahentesr' Diege, 1683, 
l2mo. This work likewise was published 
by the author in French, under the title 
** Defense de la pratique commune de TEglise^ ‘ 
prdsenh^eau Roy,.opntre la Nouveaut^ des 
Rigoristes sur le Sacremeot de Penitence," 
8cc^ Cambray, 1684, 4to. (Martialis a. Jo- 
anne Baptiste, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Car^ 
melitarumy 66-^71*, Cosmos de VilUera a S. 
Stepbano, BilHi^heea Cameliiand^^X 1 , 812 ; 
Pi^uot, M^opires poaur eervir hJ^Hisioin 
Litt&aire dee Pavt^Baa, ii. 99 — 102, edit. 
^ 12mo.) .i J. W. J. 

ASSOMPTION, JUSTE DFVXVa bare- 
Ibotcd Camiriite;'Whq(^ realrtiamewn^ Alex^ 
apdre l^ger, was bo^ a^ Alttoing, in the 
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iheole^M leemmM ptio^ of 

Tbanmy» He died 

on the of Oc^bi^, r^; His ere,. 
1, **‘MohBa €k)piiBePi<fl>a^htti puMiidai Me- 
ditatkjii)^ cb&lln^^ per, CpUoqmi 

mellitlid’Chtiiti^ liiter, # Aniiham, nbimhe 
DMoiptcls saoras se pneparehiis,'^ 

2 YokL xDoday, 1660, 4lo/ A second editkm 
was yabl^A et Bnuiels, in 2vol8. 1677, 
4t^ and "th^ author was preparing a third 
ecHtikm Ibr the press at the time of his death. 
P^re Cypri^ de la Nativitd de la Vi< 
'Cranslated It into French, under the title 
^ Ei^prtatton Int^rieure pour laSointe Com^ 
nmnion^^oo, la Monne de rEuchariste,*' Ac. 


tooli ta Italy, ppdv . peofieiitag to * 

Tnfti^''rairtxii[ied his mnetioiMi of 
the PnehcBS of. Storey, domponnj; ’motets 
tor her chapbl ai&d tor her chamher.^. 
Briven froth Tdirizr ibr rdt satirical verSes, 
he wept to Bomey : where monhi^ prelates, 
find cardihah^ toon heeaine the Obiects of his 
attack. His' conversation iS said to haye 
beep, as impiebt and slanderous as yeise, 
ahd the result was tlildt he wSs bonsigned to 
the prison of the Holy CHhoe. ' < Here he un- 
dertook ai metrical pemtation of the ** j^nie 
ridicule*' of St. Axnaud. The pope, Cle- 
ment IX., was pleased with the work, and . 
powerM friends mter^ering in the author's 
behalf, he was released : the pope desired to 


2 Tols. Hnissels, 1665, 12mo. At the end of 
this work is, 2. Tractaths de frei^uenti Con- 
fessione et Communione, adversus Neoteri- 
cos." d< ** Spiritoalia decern Dierum Exerci- 
tu^” 12nio. A French translation by P^re 
Pierre de la M^re de Dieu was printed at 
Lille. (Martialis a Joanne Baptista, Bibliathe- 
ca Senptorum 271 ; Cosmasde 

Villiers, Bibliotheca Carmelitam, ii. 214; 
Paquot, Mifmoireaj^ur sermr a VHistoite Lit-- 
t&aire dea Paya-JBaa, xii, 848 — 350, 12mo.) 

. J. W. J. 

ASSOUCY, CHARLES COYPEAU H*, 
or DASSOUCI, was the son of Gregoire 
Coypeau, Sieur d’Assoucy, and was bom at 
Paris about the year 1 604. Little is recorded 
of his early life. It appears that his first in- 
structors’ were the Jesuits of Paris, under 


see him, and presented him with a gold me-: 
dal beaxing'his holiness’s portrait On qhitr 
ting Rome, he resided at Marseille, but ris.. 
turned to Paris in 1670, where he speedily 
became an inmate of the Bastille. His o& 
fence^ is not clearly stated; but immediately 
on bis liberation he was consigned to the 
Chitelet the accusation from wmch he had 
escaped at Montpllier having been revived 
against him. His two pa^s were likewise 
incarcerated, but were declared innocent hnd 
restored to liberty. The interference of his 
friends procured his own release a^r a de^* 
tention of six months. In his justificatioii, 
which he wrote after his release, he asserts 
that the accusation had no other foundation 
than the idle tales and jokes against him in 
the “ Gazette burlesque ” of Loret, and the 


whose care he displayed precocious talents, 
and at the age of nine years, according to his 
own account, could express himself in Latin 
and Greek. At this tender age he aban- 
doned his home. Wishing to see England, 
he made his way to CaleiSy where^ asserting 
that he was the son of Nostradamus, he nar- 
rowly escaped being thrown into the sea by 
the people, who to(% him to be a sorcerer. 
In his memoirs he does not inform us how 


“ Voyage” ofChapelleand Bachaumont. By 
both these works Assoucy was certainly very 
severely treated, particularly by the former, 
every disadvantageous circumstance being 
eagerly sought after, and recorded W Loret 
with a feeling decidedly hostile. That his 
defence obtained credit may be inferred from 
the fact that persons of the highest r^k, 
even Louis XI V. and his queen, continued 
his friends to the time of his death. His last 


long he remained in England, or what he did 
there. He next appears established at Mont- 
pellier as a teacher of the lute, but at the 
age of seventeen was cudgelled out of the 
town for seducing a woman. His next 
appearance is at Rouen in the character of 
musician to the Duchess Dowagef of Savoy. 
He was afterwarcb retained by Louis XllL, 
who admired his verses and petfonnance on 
the lute, and was amused by his bufiboneries : 
he shai^ with Angely the questionaUe ho- 
dour of being the last court fool of France. 
In* 1654 he made an excursion to the South 
of France, , aecomp^ed by two pages, aS he 
styled them, with irhose assistance he per- 
formed doheerts in all the principal j^laces 
from Lyon to Montpellier. As Mon^llier; 
the scene of his early profligacy and disgrace, 
he was accused of a stul more revolting crime, 
and, it ig said^ was cendemned to the flames, 
but was savdd 1^ th^ ihterforenedof pbwer- 
fhl friends. HtonngescapqAthisiii^^ he 
VOL. in. 


imprisonment is said to have been in f674, 
and in 1678 or 1679 he closed a life of much 
agitaflon and misery. His prevsuling vice 
appears to have been the love of gambling, 
by which he was kept constantly in a state 
of poverty ; while his incorrigible propensity 
to satire raised up numerous enemies against 
him. 

Assoucy adopted the burlesque style in hiq 
compositions, imitating in this respect Scar- 
rOD, with doubtfol success, however, if we 
receive as just the appellation of Singe dc 
SauTon” (Scarron’s ape), which has been 
conferred upon him. His compositions are 
not without merit, and would have enjoy^a 
greater reputation than they did, but for the 
censure passed upon to^m by Boileim, m the 
following lines : — " 

*• Le plus maavuis plaJsant eut ses tppepbateUMj' 
Etjusqu'^ d’AaMmoy tpUt tzCttva ate lectenrii.'^ 

His works are-^1. L’Cvid^ en belle 
meur/* Paris, abdut 1650, 4txv tlds ^is a 
3 H- 
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vesty of the flnst book of the Metamorphoees. 
The edition printed by tlie Elzevirs at Lei- 
den is said to be one of the rarest produc- 
tions of their press. It was re-printed at 
Paris in 1653, 4ta,' ** Enrichie de toutes scs 
figures burlesques and again in 1659 and 
1664, 12mo., <*Augmentde du Ravissement 
de FixMerpine** (of Claudian) “et duJuge- 
ment de Paris.** 2. “ Poesies et Lettres,** 
Paris, 1653, 12mo. The greater number of 
these letters are applications to persons of 
distinction fbr pecuniary assistance. 3. Nou- 
veau Kecueil de Poesies Hdroiques, Saty- 
riques, et. Burlesques,’* Paris, 1653, 12mo. 

4 . " G3nvres d’Assoucy,” Paris, 1668, 12mo. 

5. ** Himes redoublees,** Pains, 1671, 12mo. 

6. ** La Prison de M. d’Assoucy,” Paris, 1674, 
12mo. 7. “ Les Aventures de M. d’Assoucy,” 
2 vols. Paris, 1677, 12mo. 8. ** Les Pense^s 
de M. d’Assoucy, dans le Saint-office de Rome,” 
Paris, 1678, 12mo. This work he elsewhere 
calls Pens^es sur la Divinite, because it con- 
tains proofs of the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul against the argu- 
ments of me Atheists. 9. ** Aventures de 
ritalie,” Paris, 1679, 12mo. The last four 
pieces are autobiographies, not calculated to 
give i^favourable idea of the author. (Gou- 


IHctionnaire de la Conversation et de la Lec^ 
ture ; Brunet, Manuel da Lihraire^ edit 
1842.) ^ J. W. J. 

ASSUMP^AO, JOZE' DE, a native of 
Lisbon, was bom in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. His father was Anto- 
nio da ^Iva. His brother had entered the 
order of St Augustin under the name of 
Francisco de Santa Maria, and Jozt^ deter- 
mined upon following his example. He made 
his profession in the Convent de Nossa Sen- 
hora da Graqa at Lisbon, on the 15th of 
March, 1695. He became prior of the con- 
vent of Torres Vedras, and filled other offices 
in his order. He was distinguished by great 
facility in the composition of Latin verses, 
and was well versed in the orators and poets 
of antiquity : he was also equally well ac- 
quainted with the early history and privi- 
teges of his order. His death occurred in 
t^year 17.51. A88ump93o was the author 
of the fidlowing works: 1. ** Epigrammata 
sacra vitam B. Andrese de Comitibus . . . ex- 
planantia,” Lisbon, 1731, 4to. 2. **Hynino- 
fogta sacra, em 6 partes dividida,” Lisbon, 
1738, 1744, 4to. No more than two parts ap- 
pear to have been published. 3. ** Funicu- 
ItM triplex ; scilicet, Regula Magni Parentis 
Angastini Eremitarum ordinis Patriarchs^ a 
trilta Augnstinianse fiunilise Coeremitis patria 
Ulyssipoaensibns Fr. Joanne Mariano, Fr. 
Frandsoo a Sancta Maria, Fr. Joseph ah 
Assnmpfione carmine heroico concinnata. Ac- 
eedunt tree J^grammatum libri, et centmies 
ad Hysteria Cmsti,” Lisbon, 1739, 4to. 4 . 
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“ Martyrologiura Augustinianum in tres par- 
tes distributum, in quo .... Saucti, Bead et 
Yenerabiles qui in Augustiniana religione 
clamerunt per singulos totius anni dies re- 
feruntur, additis ad illorum elogia commen- 
tariis,” Pars i., Lisbon, 1743, fol. 5. <^£legia 
in obitum Fr. Francisci a S. Maria,** printed 
at the end of the funeral oration by Manoel 
Ferreira Leonardo, Lisbon, 1745, 4to. 6. 
** Encomiasticum Appollineum ex prsecipuis 
prsDconiis Joannis V. Lusitanim regis,** Lis- 
bon, 1732, fol. This work was published 
under the assumed name of Doutor D. Do- 
ming)8 Novi Chavarria. He also left many 
wor& in manuscript. Among the principtd 
are, 1. “Chorus Pieridum,*^ consisting of 
nine books of epigrams. 2. “ Mafrense opus 
septem columnis.** 3. “Paradisus volnp- 
tatis,” the chief excellencies of the order 
of St Augustin. 4. “Nasniffi Sacrie.** 6. 
“Eremus mfnlata,** treating of the Portu- 
guese bishops of the order of St. Augustin. 
6 . “ Polyanthea Eucharistica.** 7. “ Ana- 
grammatum liber.** A full list of the ma- 
nuscripts is given in Machado. (Barbosa 
Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, ii. 824, 82.5 ; 
Summario da Bibliotheca Lusitana, ii. 3.58, 
359 ; Ossinger, Bibliotheca Augustiniana, “ As- 
sumptione.**) ^ J. W. J. 

ASSUMPOAO-VELHO, JOACHIM DA, 
a canon regular of the congregation of Sainte 
Croix, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Li$l>on, and one of the most skilM 
physicians of Portugal, was born in the year 
1753. He devoted himself to scientific pur- 
suits with an ardour which undermined his 
constitntion, and brought him to the grave in 
1793, at the early age of forty years. HU 
attention was particularly directed to the 
physical sciences ; and his observations are 
printed in the fii’st and second volumes of the 
“ Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Lisbon,” viz., in vol. i. “ Observacoes de 
differentes Ecclipses dos Satellites de Jupiter 
feitas no Real Collegio de Mafra, no anno de 
1785.” “ Ob 8 erva 9 oes fysicas por occasiSo 
de seis raios, que em differentes annos cahi- 
r&o sobre o real Edificio junto a Villa de 
Mafra.” “ Ob 8 erva 9 de 8 Meteorologicas fei- 
tas no real Collegio de Mafra no anno de 
1783, 1784.” In vol. U, the same Observa^ 
tions for 1785, 1786, and “Observacoes Me- 
teorologicas.*’ {Biographic Universelle ; Me- 
morias da Academia real daa Sciencias de 
Lisboa, i. ii.) J. W. J. 

ASSUMPTIONE, CAROLUS AB. [Aa- 

80 MPT 10 N, Charles de l’.] 

ASSUMPTIONE, JUSTUS AB. [As- 

soMPTioN, Juste de l’.] 

ASSUNTO, ONORIO DELL’, a monk 
of the order of barefooted Carmelites, was 
bom at MUsino in Lombar^, in the year 
1 639. His name was. Giulio Carlo Guidetti, 
which he laid aside on entering his order. 
He was lecturer on Philosophy and Theology 
in several citiee; iftlled the offices of prior. 
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proyineial, and Ticar-general, and on the 
doth of April, 1689, was elected Provost Ge- 
neral in the General Chapter. The bishopric 
of Jesi was offered to him, but he declined it. 
His death took place at Rome, on the 15th of 
January, 1716. His works are, 1. “ L’Ani- 
madivota in Spirito e Virtii verso il Bambino 
Iddio,” Milan, 1677, 12mo. and 1680. 2. 
“ La Vita ragionevole deir Uomo fatto per 
Dio,’* Vicenza, also at Milan in 1678. 3. 
** L’Anima divota Spirito, e Divinith negli 
Misterj e Simboli dello Spirito Santo,” Mi- 
lan, 1678, 12mo. 4. “ Novena in Ossequio 
di Santa Teresa,” Milan, 1682, 12mo., and 
Bergamo, 1683. 5. ** Breve Istruzione 

per ispendere bene il Tempo della presente 
Vita,” Venice, 1683. 6. “ La sublime Con- 
templazione e sicura Pace in Cristo Gesii 
Crocefisso,” Rome, 1696, and ag^in 1700, 
8vo. 7. “ Novene per le principal! Feste di 
tutto TAnno,” Rome, and a^in at Parma, 
1702, 12mo. 8. “Divote Meditazioni dell’ 
Istituzione Eucaristica della Passione e 
Morte di Gesii Cristo,” 2 tom. Rome, 1707, 
8vo. 9. “ La Prudenza dello Spirito che 
conduce alia Vita Etema,” Rome, 1707, 8vo. 
10. “ Mistica e Morale Esposizione de’ due 
Salmi che si recitano nelle quattro Ore Mi- 
nor! deir Officio Divino,” Rome, 1718, 4to. 
(Martialis a Joanne Baptists, Bibliotheca 
Scrtptonm Carmelitarum^ 206; Co^ Mu- 
seo Novatese, 209, 210 : Mazzuchelli, Scrit- 
tori d* Italia,) J. W. J. 

AST, GEORG ANTON FRIEDRICH, 
a distinguished German scholar, was bom at 
Gotha in 1778, and was educated in the 
gymnasium of the same place. The great 
progress which he made in the study of an- 
tiquity, even while at school, is attested by 
his “ Observationes in Propertii Carmina,” 
which he wrote on leaving the gymnasium, 
and which were printed at Gotha, 1 798, 8vo. 
In the university of Jena, which he entered 
the same year, he at first pursued theolomcal 
studies almost exclusively ; but he soon aban- 
doned them for philology. He now took an 
active p^ in, and was greatly influenced by, 
the Latin Societ]^ of Jena, which was then 
under the direction of Eichstadt. Besides 
the study of the ancients, he made himself 
thorougUy acquainted with the chief depart- 
ments of philosophy. He began his career 
as an acaoemical teacher, in 1802, at Jena, 
and was appointed, in 1805, ordinary pro- 
fessor of classical literature in the univeruty 
ofLandshut. In 1826, when the university 
of Landshut was transferred to Munich, Ast 
was also removed to the latter place, where 
he continued to teach and write. His merits 
were rewarded^ by his being elected a mem- 
ber of the Municn Academy of Sciences, and 
with the title of Aulic Counsellor. He died 
on the 30th of December, 1841, at the age of 
sixty-two. 

Ast was one of the best of modern scholars. 
The subjects with which occupied himself 
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were not exclusively philological, and many 
of his works treat of the history and of vari- 
ous departments of philosophy, but the ten- 
dency of all his writing is to illustrate anti- 
quity. His philosophical works are very 
useful as intr^uctions to the study of philo- 
sophy. His lectures in the university were 
profound, and always suggestive, and this is 
also the main feature of his works. During 
the latter period of his life he was occupied 
almost exclusively with the study of Plato, 
and, next to Schleiermacher, no one in modern 
times has done so much to facilitate the pro- 
per understanding of Plato as Ast, although 
his commentaries are not as concise as might 
be desired, and often are rather accnmular 
tions of matter than a proper digest of it. 
Among his numerous works the following 
deserve particular notice: — 1. A metrical 
translation of the tragedies of Sophocles into 
German, Leipzig, 1804, 8vo. 2. “ Hand- 
buch der ^sthetik,” Leipzig, 1806, 8vo. 
3. “ Grundriss der iEsihetik,” Landshut, 
1807, Bvo. 4. “ Grundlinien der Philologie,” 
Landshut, 1808, 8vo., is perhaps the best 
introduction to the study of philology. 5. 
“ Grundlinien der Grammatik, Hermeneutik 
und Kritik,” Landshut, 1808, 8vo., is likewise 
exceedingly useful to a student. 6. “ Orund- 
linien der Philosophie ;” a second edition ap- 
peared at Landshut, 1809, 8vo. The ideas 
developed in this work approach very closely 
to those of Schelling. 7. “ Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie,” Landshut, 1807, 
8vo.; a second edition appeared in 1825. 
8. “ Hauptmomente der Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie,” Munchen, 1829, 8vo. 9. An edi- 
tion of the “ Anthologia I^tina poetica, per- 
petua cum annotatione in usum lectionum,” 
Munchen, 1812, 8vo. 10. “ Platons Leb^ 
und Schriften,” Leipzig, 1816, 8vo., is a very 
good introduction to the study of Plato. 
Besides several separate dialo^es of Plato, 
such as the “ Phsedrus ” (Leipzig, 1810, 8vo. : 
a second edition appeared in 1830), the “ Sym- 
posium et Alcibiades I.” (Landshut, 1809, 
8vo.), and the “Leges” and “Epinomis” 
(Leipzig, 1814, 2 vols. 8vo.), he also pub- 
lished an edition of all the works of Platon 
in 11 vols. 8vo. (Leipzig, 1819, 1832), 
with a Latin translation, and notes, which 
are contained in the last two volumes. To 
this edition he added a “ Lexicon Platoni- 
cum,” in 3 vols. 8vo. (Leipng, 1834, 1839), 
which is one of the best special lexi^ns that 
we have. (BrocJkhaus, Oonversations Lm> 
ikon, 9th emt.; Seebode and Jahn, Neue 
Jahrbucher fur PhUolome \md Pce^oaikt 
vol. xxxiii., p. 426; Zimmermann, Zeit* 
schrift fur die Alterthumstvissenschqft for 
1842, p. 96.) L. S. 

ASTA, ANDRE'A DELL*, a Neapolitan 
historical painter, and the scholar of Soli- 
mena, was bom at Bagnuoli about 1673; He 
studi^ some time in Rome, espocially the 
works of Raphael and Domenichino^ and he 
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acquired eometlunff of the style of the Roman 
Mhooh and emoyed a considerable reputadon 
in his day. There are many of his works at 
Naples. His ma8ter-{>ieces are two large 
picture^ one of the Nativity, the other of the 
Adoration of the Kings, painted for the 
church of Sant* Agostino of the bare-footed 
Friars. He died in 1721. (Dominici, Fite 
de* Pxttcri NapoUtani.) R. N. W. 

ASTA'RIUS or ASTIA'RIUS, BLA'- 
SIUS, a physician of Pavia, who lived about 
the end of the fifteenth and the . beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries, and is said to have 
enjoyed a very high reputation. He left two 
worki;, neither of which is now of any auUio- 
rity. 1. “ De curandis febribus tractatus, 
ab Aben Haly, super primam quarti tradi- 
tus.*’ There were several editions of this 
work ; the first was published at Lyon in 
1506, in 4to., and others in 1517, 152.5, 
1532, &c. It was printed also with Landul- 
phus, “ De curis febrium,*' Basle, 1535, folio, 
and with the “ Lucubrationes *’ of Clemen- 
tius Clementini, Lyon, 1510, 4to. 2. “ Con- 
silia quaedam valde utilia.’* These were pul)- 
lished with the Consilia of J. M. de Gradi, 
in folio, at Venice, in 1521; and with the 
same Consilia and some works by Rabbi 
Moysis and Kaymund Lully at Lyon, in 
1535. (Mangetus, Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Medicornm^ i. 1 85 ; Haller, Bibliotheca Me- 
dicina Practica^f i. 464 ; Astarius, H or/w.) 

J. P. 

ASTARLCXA Y AGUIRRE, DON PAB^ 
liO PEDRO DE, was bom at Durango on 
the 29th June, 1752, studied philosophy and 
theology in the seminary of Larrasoro, and 
afterwards obtained a benefice in the chapter 
of his native town. He died at Madrid on 
the 3rd June, 1806, after a life spent in the 
study of languages. He is the author of a 
well-known work, entitled “ Apologia de la 
lengua Bascongada, 6 ensayo cntico-filosdfico 
de su perfeccion sobre todas las que se cono- 
cen : en respuesta a los reparos propuestos en 
el diccionario geografico-histurico de Es- 
pana ; tomo se^ndo, palabra Nabarra,*’ 
Madrid, 1803. In this work, compo^d, as 
the title indicates, to refute an article of 
the Dictionary of the Academy of Madrid, 
written by Don Joaquim de Tragia (and 
which, with not a little learning and acu- 
men, endeavoured to controvert the suppo^ 
antiquity of the Basque language, whilst 
acknowledging its beauties), Astarloa esta- 
blishes, in the most triumphant manner, the 
identity of the Basque language of the pre- 
sent day with that of the ancient Iberi, and 
consequently of the Basque nation with the 
Iberi themselves. He compares at great 
length the various beauties and imperfections 
of most of the European languages, cursorily 
noticing those of Asia and America, which 
latter lutve, in many cases, a singular resem- 
blance in point of syntax with the Eskoara, 
Or Basque, whilst fbrmed from wholly dif- 
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fereut roots ; he descants upon the antiquity 
of the Basque language, whidi he ccmsiders 
to be one of those formed ori^ally at the 
confusion of tongues, and in which, he says, 
he found united all the various perfections 
which are scattered tliroughout all others, 
and proves it to have been widely spread 
throughout the continent of Europe. 

Astarloa's erudition is considerable : he is 
said to have been master of sixty different 
languages (Chaho, Vo^a^e en Navarre ) ; 
and he has great originality and grasp of 
mind. But his etymologies are often falla- 
cious, as is well remarked by Wilhelm von 
Humboldt ; and his enthusiasm for his native 
tongue often carries him beyond the bounds 
of reason. For instance, he is intent upon 
giving a signification to every letter, or at 
least to every combination of two letters; 
thereby often losing si^ht of die root, and of 
the process of derivation from it ; as, when 
he gives the etymology of Navan’a, or Na- 
barra, from na (valley), be (low), ar (man), 
and a, the article ; instead of deriving it more 
simply from nava (valley near a mountain), 
and the termination arra. Humboldt says of 
him: — “Astarloa was clearly the first who 
studied the Basque language in a really 
searching spirit, and endeavoured to dissect 
it into its elements. Here, especially in the 
grammatical part, he has rendered much 
service ; and while with untired zeal he hunts 
after the traces of the genuine Iberian 
through every nook of his small country, it 
is impossible to follow him, even when he 
falls upon a false track, without meeting 
with a host of most true and interesting 
remarks.’* That the opinion above ex- 
pressed, from the pen of one whose “ Prii- 
fung der Unlersuchungen fiber die Urbewoh- 
ner Hispanieus,** and his “ Berichtimmgen und 
Zusatze zutn ersten Abschnitte des zweiten 
Bandes des Mithridates,*’ are mainly grounded 
upon Astarloa’s work, is not ill deserved, 
must be evident to all who peruse the “ Apo- 
logia,” the interest of which, and warmth of 
style, are very rarely to be found in works of 
dry erudition. His style, in Spanish, is vivid 
and highly coloured, sometimes even impas- 
sioned — a feature traceable in most works of 
Basque authors in a foreign tongne, and which 
bears the impress of their own highly poetical 
language. Although very tender to the im- 
putations thrown out by Tragia against the 
antiquitv of his native idiom, nis^ reasonings 
never degenerate into that acrimony and 
abuse of others so common amongst gram- 
marians, but he retains throughout all the 
courtesy of a Spanish cavalier. All his 
manuscripts, including a grammar which is 
mentioned by Humboldt, entitled “ Plan do 
lenguas, d Grammatica Bascongada en el 
dialecto Vizcaino,” 2 vols. 4to., are in the 
hands of his intimate friend Don Juan Bau- 
tista de Erro y Aspiroz (better known by the 
latter name), now (1843) a reftigee at Montt 
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pellier^ Humboldt thus speaks of the works 
last rejferred to : — “ Astarloa left behind him 
important Collectanea, and a Basque grammar, 
all of which are in the hands of his friend Erro. 
A few years since, when I asked the latter to 
communicate them to me, he replied, that he 
intended to publish them himself, or at least 
to make use of them in his own works.** Don 
Juan de Erro, it may be observed, is himself 
the author of two philolo^cal works, entitled 
respectively “ The Primitive Alphabet ** and 
“ The Primitive .World,” and which are 
stated to partake of the same defects as those 
of Astarloa. The Basque literati of the present 
day look upon it as an unfortunate circum- 
stance that, being a Biscayan himself, Astarloa 
should have chosen, for the illustration of his 
grammar, the Biscayan dialect, the most 
corrupt branch of the Eskuara, and which is 
even sometimes classed by the Basques them- 
selves as ** erdara,” or barbarous. 

Pablo de Astarloa does not appear to have 
published any work in his native language. 
His brother Pedro, a Franciscan monk, is 
quoted among the few authors of that lan- 
guage as the writer of a book entitle<i “ Urteco 
domeca gustifetaraco verbaldi icasbideinac,** 
Bilbao, 2 vols. 8vo. 1816. (Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Works cited ; D’Abbadie and 
Chaho, Etudes Grammaticales sur la Langue 
Euskarienne^ Paris, 1886.) J. M. L. 

ASTAKRITA, GENNA'RO, a dramatic 
composer, born at Naples about 1750, pro- 
duced lietween tlie years 1772 and 1793 
nineteen operas, chiefly comic, and generally 
successful. His most celebrated opera was 
the “ Circe e IJIisse,** which was a general fa- 
vourite in Italy, and was also represented with 
great success in Germany. Astarrita had the 
same facility of writing, and the same clever- 
ness in using his materials, which appear in 
the operas of his contemporary Anfossi, but, 
like him, he wanted orij^inality, and he is now 
only remembered historically. (Fe'tis, Biogra- 
phie IJniverselle des Musiciens.) E. T. 

ASTASI, GIUSEPPE, a Roman painter, 
and the favourite pupil of Andrea Procaccini, 
who took him with hipi to Spain, where he 
died in 1725. (Pascoli, Vite de* Piitori^ ^c. 
Modernt) K. N. W. 

ASTBURY, J., was one of the great im- 
provers of the manufacture of pottery in this 
country, whose perseverance and skill in the 
attainment of his object entitle him to more 
regard than his memory has received. Ho 
appears, by Shaw’s statement of his, age at 
the time of his death, to have been bom about 
the year 1678 ; but we have no infomiation 
as to* his early history, or even as to his 
Christian name. The initial given above 
rests only on the authority of the index to 
Shaw*8 work, referred to at the end of the 
article, which contains what appears to be 
the most authentic as well as tne fullest ac- 
count of the successive improvements in Bri- 
tiish pottery. 
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Among the earliest improvers of this im- 
portant branch of industry were two brothers 
of the name of Elers, who came to England 
from Numberg about 1690, and settled at 
Bradwell, in the Staffordshire Potteries, 
where they introduced a fine new red ware, 
and made many improvements in other 
branches of the art ; among which, according 
to some writers, was an improved method of 
glazing with salt. Whatever may have been 
the nature of their operations, they were kept 
for some time strictly secret ; but at length 
Astbury, who is said to have been a highly 
acute and ingenious man, assumed the garb 
and manner of an idiot, presented himself at 
the works at Bradwell, and, owing to his 
harmless demeanour, obtained admission and 
employment in some mean capacity, submit- 
ting in the meantime to the cuffs, kicks, and 
unkind treatment of both masters and work- 
men, and assuming and persevering in a 
course which left no doubt of his utter men- 
tal iml)ecility. He thus obtained free access 
to their machinery, and a full knowledge of 
their processes, and during a period of nearly 
two years he remained in the works, making 
models and memoranda during his intervals 
of absence. Having accomplished his pur- 
pose, he feigned a malignant sickness, and on 
his recovery he was found to be too sane to 
be retained in the works, and was conse- 
quently discharged by the Messrs. Elers, who 
did not know, until they found an important 
rivalry established, that their processes had 
been discovered and divulged. Another per- 
son, named Twyford, appears to have taken 
part in the establishment of rival potteries ; 
he also had obtained his knowledge m Elers*8 
works, but not in the same way as Astbury. 

Astbury established himself at Shelton, 
also in the district called the Potteries, and 
there commenced the manufacture of red, 
white, and other wares, and introduced, for 
the first time, the use of Bideford pipeclay 
for lining culinary vessels, by which they 
were made very superior to those glazed with 
lead or salt. He likewise tried a mixture of 
this clay and the Shelton marl, with such 
success as to produce a new and very supe- 
rior white stone-ware. A fhrther improve- 
ment was accidentally suggested to him aliout 
the year 1720, while on a journey to Ixindon 
on horseback. A ilisease in the eyes of his 
hoi'se compelled him to seek a remedy at 
Dunstable, and the ostler at an inn where he 
put up burned a flint-stone till red-hot, then 
pulverizecl it, and blew the fine powder into 
the eyes of the horse, thereby causing a co- 
pious flow of moisture, which relieved them. 
Astbury*s attention was excited by the white- 
ness of the calcined flint, the ease with which 
it was pulverized, and the clayey nature 
which it assumed when moistened ; and, rea- 
soning upon these circumstances, he pro- 
duced, on his return home, a very superior 
kind of ware, in which, there is reason to 
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believe, he originally used the flint, mi^ed 
with water to a pulpy consistence, simply as 
a wash or glaze; uou^h he subsequently 
introduced the new material, mixed with clay, 
in the body of the ware. He w^as eminently 
successful in his business, and succeeded in 
realizing a considerable property by his im- 
provements. He died in 1 743, at me age of 
sixty-five, leaving a son named Thomas, who 
had commenced business at Lane Delph 
about the year 1725, and who also made 
some valuable improvements in pottery. 
(Shaw, Uistaru of the Staffordshire Potteries, 
pp. 119—130, 141.) J. T. S. 

ASTELL, MARY, was the daughter of a 
merchant at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where she 
was bom about the year 16C8. Her father 
gave her a good education, and an uncle, a 
clerg 3 rman of the Church of England, per- 
ceiving her aptitude for learning, instructed 
her himself in philosophy, mathematics, and 
logic, and to these acquisitions she afterwards 
added the Latin language. She removed to 
London about the time of the Revolution, 
and fbr the rest of her life resided either 
there or at Chelsea. She assiduously con- 
tinued her studies, especially of the great 
writers of antiqui^', and produced a con- 
siderable number of works, several of which 
attracted attention. She probably subsisted 
on the profits of her writings, with occa- 
sional assistance from friends, one of whom, 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, was known to 
have presented her with eighty guineas at 
one time. She was particularly abstemious 
in her mode of living, to which she attributed 
her ceneral good health. A few years be- 
fore ner death she underwent an operation 
for a cancer in the breast, which she had con- 
cealed from her nearest friends as long as 
possible. She submitted to the operation 
with the utmost fortitude. It was considered 
perfectly successful, but its consequences pro- 
bably 1^ to the illness which terminated her 
life. She died at Chelsea, with the greatest 
resignation and composure, on the 11th of 
May, 1731. 

Mrs. Astelfs principal works were as fol- 
lows ; — 1 . “ A serious proposal to the Ladies, 
for the advancement of their true and greatest 
interest," in two mirts, in the second of which 
“ A M^od is offered for the Improvement 
of their Minds," 12mo. London, ld97. She 
attributes female vices to ignorance, and pro- 
poses the establishment of a kind of college 
ibr the education of females, as well as for 
their iretirement from the dangers of the 
world. The plan was highly admired by 
many, among others by Queen Anne, who 
mamfbst^ an intention of presenting i a,000l. 
towards Ae foundation of the college. Bi-« 
shop Burnet, however, represented to her so 
strongly the great resemblance of the pro- 
jiosed establisraent to a nunnery, that the 
queen up her intention, and the plan 
»11 to the ground. It was a fertile subject 
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of ridicule to the wits of the period, among 
others to the writers of the “ Tatler," in 
various numbers of which Mrs. Astell is held 
up to derision under the name of Madonella. 
2. “ Letters concerning the Ix)ve of God, 
between the Author of the Proposal to the 
Ladies and Mr. John Norris, wherein his 
late Discourse, showing that it ought to be 
entire, and exclusive of all other loves,. is 
further cleared and justified," London, 1695, 
8vo. This work was composed of a real 
correspondence between Mrs. Astell and Mr. 
Norris, which commenced soon after the 
appearance of Norris's “ Discourses upon 
several Divine Subjects.” Both writers were 
attacked by Lady Masham, in ** A Discourse 
concerning the Love of God," for a great 
portion of which the authoress was said to 
nave been indebted to tlie assistance of Locke. 
Mrs. Astell replied in— 3. “The Christian 
Religion as professed by a Daughter of the 
Church of England," 8vo., 1705. This is 
her most elaborate work, and in its composi- 
tion, as she informs the reader, she consulted 
no living person, and scarcely any book ex- 
cept the Bible. She attacks not only Locke, 
but Tillotson, with the utmost confidence in 
the soundness of her own opinions, and asserts 
the Tory doctrine of non-resistance to be be- 
yond a doubt the doctrine of the Scriptures. 
Whatever its defects, it was universally al- 
lowed that the work did great credit to the 
reasoning powers of the author. 4. “ Re* 
flections on Marriage,” 8vo. 1706. In this 
production the authoress is exceedingly severe 
upon the male sex, — a severity attributed to 
the occasion of its composition, which is said 
to have been a disappointment in marriage 
with a clergyman. Besides these larger 
works, Mrs. Astell produced a number of 
controversial tracts, among the ihost pro- 
minent of which were ; — “A Fair Way with 
the Dissenters, not writ by Mr. Lindsay, nor 
any other flirious Jacobite, but by a very 
mraerate person, and dutifiil subject to the 
Queen," 4to. 1704, and “ An Impartial In- 
quiry into the Causes of Rebellion and Civil 
War in this Kingdom, in an examination of 
Dr. Kennett's Sermon, January doth, 1704, 
and a Vindication of the Royal Martyr,” 4to. 
1 704. The principles of the writer, and her 
manner of treating her antagonists, are suf- 
ficiently indicated by these titles. Bishop 
Atterbury, who belonged to the same party, 
and was a friend of the lady's, has yet left on 
record, in a letter to Dr. Smallridge, no very 
fevourable opinion of . her suaiuty, drawn 
forth, it should however be notice, 1^ her 
criticism on one of his sermons. He ob- 
serves, — ” Had she as much good breeding as 
good sense, she would be perfect; but she 
has not the most decent manner o# insinuat- 
ing what she means, but is now and then a 
little offensive and shocking in her exprei^ 
sions, which I wonder at, because a civil 
turn of words is what her sex is always 
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of.” (Ballard, Memoirs of several 
Learned Ladies ^ Great Britain^ Oxford, 
1752, p. 380, 381, 445 — 460; Biographia 
Britannicaf edit. Kippis, i. 312 — 314; Ber- 
nard, Ac. ; General Dictionary (partly trans- 
lated from Bayle), vii. 826 ; Tatler, Nos. 32, 
63, &c.) J.W. 

ASTE'MIO. [Abstemics.] 

ASTE'RION {'Aarepltav), a Greek sta- 
tuary of uncertain age, whose father’s name 
was Ailschyliis. He n^ade a «tatue of Chsc- 
reas, a young Sicyonian pugilist, which Pau- 
sanias saw at Olympia. (Pausanias, lib. vi. 
c. 3.) R. N.W. 

ASTE'RIUS (*A<rTffpiof), an Arian writer 
of some repute, was contemporary with 
Athanasius, Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
and other distinguished ecclesiastics, who 
lived ill the reigns of Constantine and Con- 
stautius. The year of his birth is uncertain ; 
but it appears that he exercised the profession 
of a sophist in Cappadocia about the latter 
end of tlie third century, and was con- 
verted to Christianity through the teaching 
of Lucian of Antioch. During the persecu- 
tion of Maximian, about the year 304, Aste- 
rius relapsed into paganism, and sacrificed to 
the heathen deities ; but he was shortly after- 
wards reclaimed by his master Imcian. 
Asterius, both liefore and after his lapse into 
imganism, was a zealous disciple of this great 
man : but Lucian was heterodox ; his doc- 
trines had a strong tendency to what was 
afterwards known as Ariauism. When the 
Arian opinions became more fully developed, 
Asterius declared himself their open adherent. 
He soon grew into familiarity with Arius 
himself and his principal suppoiters. But 
he particularly attached himself to the Euse- 
bians, the more moderate and influential of 
the Arian party; and by continually attending 
their synods, assisting at their deliberations, 
advocating their cause by his writings, and 
other zealous exertions in their behalf, he 
hoped to become the bishop of some vacant 
see. But he was precluded from this by his 
former lapse into idolatry, and the Arian bi- 
shops were content that he should plead their 
cause at a simple layman. For this purpose 
they famished him with recommendatory 
letters, and he visited different towns in 
Syria and other places, where he defended 
their tenets with all the skill and in^nuity 
of which his former profession of sophist had 
made him master. This was most probably 
after the fhmous Council of Nicsca. It can- 
not be accurately a^rtained when he died, 
but he was still li'nng and at the height of 
his celebrity in the year 330. 

Saint Jerome informs us that Asterius 
wrote ** Commentaries upon the Epistle to 
the RooBA and upon the Gospels and 
Psalms, nm many omer things, which are 
much read by the men of his party.” He 
also wrote a work against Marcellus, in 
which he accuses that writer of ^bellianism. 
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These works of Asterius were extant in the 
time of Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian ; 
but none of them have come down to us, 
except a short expedition of the fourth Psalm. 
This was first printed as a j^rtion of Ihe 
works of Saint Chrysostom in Sir Henry 
Savile’s edition of that father; and after- 
wards in Montfaucon’s “ Collectio nova 
Patrum et Scriptorum Gnccorum,” as an 
accompaniment to the commentary of Euse- 
bius upon the same Psalm. Montfaucon says 
in the margin that he inserts it on the au- 
thority of the Codex Taurinensis. This 
exposition has been attributed by some 
writers to Asterius bishop of Amasea: but 
either Eusebius himself or the transcriber of 
the Codex used by Montfaucon expressly 
says that it was written by Asterius an 
Arian, who, it may be presumed, was th^ 
same as the subject of this article. 

Asterius was exceedingly popular among 
the Arians, who regarded iiim as a sort of 
champion in their cause. It would appear 
from a passage in Philostorgius that Asterius 
was only a semi- Arian, because he admits 
the Homoiousian doctrine, which teaches that 
the Son is of like substance with the Fa- 
ther: this the stricter Arians deny, as 
well as the orthodox Homoousian doctrine, 
which Arians and semi-Arians alike reject, 
as establishing in the Father and Sou an 
identity of substance. But Athanasius fre- 
quently quotes Asterius as entertaining the 
extreme doctrines of Arius and his followers : 
such as, that the Son is ** one of all things, 
but the first of things begotten “ the Son, 
being a creation^ was begotten and created by 
the will of the Father ;” together with many 
similar passages, which induced Atlianasius 
to speak of him as “ a crafty and many-headed 
sophist and advocate of heresy.” Similar 
passages to those in Athanasius are preserved 
in Eusebius, Epiphanius, and other writers. 
(S. Hieronymus, DeViris Illusiribus^ cap. 94; 
Socrates, Historia EccUsiastica^ lib. i. cap. 36 ; 
Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastical lib. ii. 
cap. 33; Philostorgius, Historia Ecclesias^ 
ticaf lib. ii. cap. 14 and 15, and lib. iv. 
cap. 4 ; ^istles and Orations <f Athanasius^ 
passim ; Uave, Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Historia Literaria, vol. i. 201 ; Lardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel Histoj^, chap. Ixix. ; 
Ceillier, flistoire des Auteurs Saertfs et EccU^ 
siastiques^ vol. vi. 14, 15.) G. B. 

ASTE'RIUS («> dytos *Aor4pios), saint and 
father of the church, was bishop of Amasea 
in Pontus, towards the close of the fourth 
century and during the early years of the 
fifth. Considering Sie reputation of Asterius, 
it is strange that scarcely anything should be 
known of the events of his life. In those of 
his works which have come down to us un- 
impaired, he makes very little mention, even 
incidentally, of himself. And yet it is only 
from some indications scattered through these' 
and the ftagments of his writings preserved 
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by Phodtis that a tsw scanty Ihets of his blo^ 
graphy can be gleaned. From allusions in 
one of his hoodies, it is eTident that he 
was an eye-witness of Julian’s persecution 
(a.©. 361 — 863) : in another he mentions the 
1^1 of the eunuch Eutropius (a.d. 399), as 
an event of the p^eding year ; and as ftom 
a similar source it can be gathered that he 
was alive at a very advanc^ age, it is pro- 
bable that he was bom about a.d. 340. It is 
donbtiul whether he was bom at Antioch, but 
at all events he received his education there. 
A professor of rhetoric in that city had 
bought a young Scythian slave, who gave 
early proofe of uncommon ability. His master 
instmcted him in Greek and lioman letters, 
and in time the once rade barbarian became 
a renowned teacher of eloquence. Among 
his pupils was Asterius, then destined for the 
bar, and the traces of this early and peculiar 
influence are discernible in his latest com- 
positions. Having for some time practised 
as a lawyer, Asterius left jurispradeuce for 
the church; at what age cannot be deter- 
mined. We hear of him next as bishop of 
Amasea. Sozomen writes that after the 
death of Valens (a.d. 378), and the conse- 
quent downfall of the Arian heresy, Eula- 
lias, an orthodox prelate, was replaced in 
that see; and most ecclesiastical writers 
agree that Asterius, probably not long after, 
became his successor. 

Pope Adrian II. mentions that throughout 
the East the person of Asterius was regarded 
with veneration. To his peculiar fitness for 
the office of bishop, as respects talent and 
zeal, the few still extant of his many works 
bear yet more authentic testimony. They 
consist for the most part of homilies ad- 
dressed by him to his flock in the discharge 
of his pastoral functions. Five of them were 
published for the first time by Rubenius, in 
Greek and Latin, Antwerp, 1615, 4to. ; 
twelve were published by father Combefis in 
the “ Novum Auctarium Bibliothccse Gncco- 
Lat. Patrum,” vol. i., Paris, 1648, fol., to- 
gether with fragments of several from 
Photius. Two of these last, those “ On 
Fasting ” and “ On Penitence,” had been 
published among the works of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa ; they are now, however, on the au- 
thority of Photius, given to Asterius. Of the 
others, one “ On the Proto-Martyr Stephen” 
had formerly been always attributed to Pro- 
clus ; another, the ** Narrative of the Mar- 
tyrdom of l^nt Kuphemia,” if it be indeed 
the production of Asterius, must be considered 
a rhetorical exercise of his youn^r years. 
This narrative afterwards acquired an unde- 
served reputation; during the great Icono- 
clastic controversy it was appealed to by the 
second Council of Nic8Ba{A.D. 786 or 787), 
as expressing the matured opinions of an 
early bishop and flither of the church. Seven 
homilies al^ on the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Psalms were published in Greek and Latin 
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in tibe seqond volume of the ^ EedesisB 
Grseces Monumenta” of Cotelerius, Paris, 
1677, &c. 4to. But the authority to which 
Cotelerius referred should have obliged him 
to print also, as a production of Asterius, a 
homily on the fourth Psalm, contained in the 
same MS. with the rest. That one, however, 
is beyond doubt the work of Asterius the 
Arian. The justice therefore of claiming 
for Asterius the bishop the authorship of the 
other seven may fairly be questioned. 

Those works of Asterius of which the 
genuineness is certain are commonly referred 
to by Romanist writers in supporter their pe- 
culiar opinions. Apart from their theology, 
they display great purity of moral feeling and 
considerable oratorical genius. With not a 
few barbarisms, and a certain Oriental dif- 
ftiseness, the diction is, on the whole, elevated, 
vigorous, and striking, and in the descriptive 
passages even eloquent. In one discourse, 
moreover, that “ On the Parable of Dives 
and Lazarus,” the student will find much 
interesting information on the social habits 
of the time. 

Besides those, works already mentioned in 
which the homilies of Asterius appeared, the 
reader will find some of them in the “ Biblio- 
theca Patrum,” Paris, 1644, fol.; in the 
“ Auctarium Bibliothecse Patrum ” of Du- 
cseus, Paris, 1624, 4to. ; and in the several 
editions of the “ Bibliotheca Patrum ” of La 
Bigue. • Various fragments were inserted 
by Photius in his “ Bibliotheca and the 
homilies above mentioned as having been 
attributed to Gregorius Nyssenus are to be 
found in several ^tions of that fhther. A 
French translation of the homilies of Asterius 
by F. de Maucroix appeared at Paris, 1696, 
12mo., and a German translation by J. G. 
Veit Eiigelbardt, at Erlangen, 1831, 8vo. 
For a more complete bibliographical list the 
reader may consult the “ Lexicon Biblio- 
graphicum Scriptorum Gnecorum ” of S. F. 
G. Hofimann. (Sozomen, Histvria EccU- 
siasticUy lib. ii. cap. 33 : Photius, Bihlioth^^y 
Cod. 271 ; Tillemont, M^oires pour servir a 
VHiatoire Eccl^siastique, vol. x. 406—414 ; 
Oudin, CommetUarius de Scriptorihua JEeclesiee 
Antupiaf vol. i. 892 — 896 ; Cave, S^ptorum 
Eccliesiasticorum Historia Literaria, vol. i. 
372 ; Ceillier, Hisicire G^n&ale des Auteurs 
Sacr^set EccysiastiqueSjVol. vm.487 — 521.) 

G. B. 

ASTESA'NO, a native of Asti in Pied- 
mont, of whom it is known only tliat he was 
a minor friar, and died about the year 1330, 
attained much oelebrity as a casuist He is 
named as the author of a treatise, in eight 
books, entitled ** Summa de Caribus Conscien- 
tise,” but more commonly called th^ Summa 
Astesana.” It was .first publishij|||||p 1469, 
folio; in five other editions be^re 1500; 
and, with a supplement, repeatedly in the 
coarse of the sixteenth century* Bibliogra- 
phical details as to the work imd references 
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to ecclesiasUcal 'vrritera who treat of it are 
given by Mazcnchelli. (Mazsuchelli, Scrit- 
tori d* Italia; Clement, Bibliotlilque Curieuse, 
ii. 169.) W. S. 

• ASTESA'NO, ANWNIO, born in 1412, 
in the district of Asti, wrote in Latin elegi^ 
verse a history of the city £W)m which his 
family derived its name. From that work is 
derived all the knowledge which we 
in regard to the life of tlie author. He was 
at one time a teacher of literature in Asti, 
and describes himself as first secretary of the 
duke. His history of Asti, which is divided 
into six books, is ‘mainly derived from the 
Chronicles of Alferius and Gulielmus Ven- 
tura, published in the eleventh volume of 
Muratori’s “ Scriptores Rerum Italicarum.** 
His own work likewise is inserted in that col- 
lection, in vol. xiv. p. 1005 — 1082. It bears 
the following title : — “ Antonii Astesani, 
Poetm Astensjs ac primi Ducalis Astensium 
Secretarii, Carmen de Varietate Fortunm; 
sive de Vita Sua, et Gestis Civium Asten- 
sium aborigine urbist^ue ad annum 1342.'* 
(Maz/uchclli, Scrittori <V Italia ; Muratori’s 
Preface.) W. S. 

ASTIARIUS. [Astarius.] 

ASTLE, THOMAS, was the son of Daniel 
Astle, keeper of the Forest of Needwood, and 
was bom at Yoxall in Staffordshire, about 
the year 1 734, He was articled to an attor- 
ney, but displayed a stronger disposition to 
tlie study of antiquities than that of law, and 
while serving his time made use of all the 
opportunities which his situation afforded to 
become acquainted with the deciphering of 
ancient manuscripts, in which he acquired 
great proficiency. His father wished to es- 
tablish him as an attorney at Yoxall, but 
Astle, fortunately for himself, determined to 
proceed to Ixindon. At the time of his ar- 
rival good readers of ancient MSS. were 
scarce, and he soon succeeded in gaining the 
notice and patronage of the Martpiis Towns- 
heud, and shortly after of the Right Honour- 
able George Grenville, then First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. That gentleman employed him both 
in public and private affairs, and in 1763 
procured Mr. Astle’s nomination, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Joseph Ayloffe and Dr. Du- 
carel, in a commission for the regulation of 
the public records at Westminster, a situation 
which he retained until displaced by Mr. 
Pitt. In 1766 he was consulted by the House 
of Lords on a plan of printing the ancient 
rolls of Parliament, when he recommended 
the employment of his father-in-law. Dr. Mo- 
rant, in the task. On Dr. Morant’s death, in 
1770, Mr, Astle was appointed by the Lords 
to succeed him, and he conducted the publi- 
cation uglil its conclusion five years after- 
wards. On the death of Henry Rooke, Mr. 
Astle was appointed chief clerk in the Record 
Office in the Tower, and on the decease of 
Sir Jdin Shelley, succeeded him as keeper 
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of the Records. He held also some ot^r 
places, among them that of one of the keepqfa 
of the State Pi^r Office ; and he was a trustee 
of the British Museum. He was elected a l^el- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries in 1763, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1766. 
He was also a member of several learned 
societies on the Continent, where he was well 
known as a literary traveller. He died at 
his house at Battersea Rise, near London, of 
dropsy, in the year 1803. 

Mr. Astle married the only daughter and 
heiress of Dr. Morant, the historian of Essex, 
and on the death of the doctor he succeeded 
to his large estates, as well as to his extensive 
and valuable library. The latter he so in- 
creased by purchases, especially of rare MSS. 
connected with the early history of England, 
that it became the first private library of its 
kind in the kingdom. The printed books 
were purchased soon after Mr. Astle's death 
for lOOOZ. by the Royal Institution, of whose 
library they now form a very important part. 
His immense collection of manuscripts he 
left by will, in token of his gratitude to the 
Grenville family, to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, on payment of the almost nominal sum 
of 500/. If the Marquis had declined the 
purchase, they were to have been offered to 
the British Museum at the same sum, but 
that contingency did not occur, and they are 
now deposited at Stowe. Comlnned with the 
collection of ancient Irish MSS. formed by 
Charles O’Conor, they form an unrivalled 
assemblage of original materials for the an- 
cient history of the three kingdoms. There 
is a full description of tiie whole in 
O'Conor’s Catalogue of the MSS. in the 
library at Stowe (Buckingham, 2 vols. 4to.), 
a work whose pages contain ample evidence 
of Mr. Astle's assiduity in the arrangement 
as well as collection of his manuscripts. 

Mr. Astle’s principal literary production 
was “ The Origin and Progress of Writing, 
as well Hieroglyphic as Elementary, illus- 
trated by Engravings taken from Marbles, 
Manuscripts, and Charters, Ancient and Mo- 
dem ; also some Account of the Ori^ and 
Progress of Printing,” 4to. 1784. ^is is 
undoubtedly the best work on the subject in 
the English language. The numerous en- 
graved illustrations which it contains of the 
writing and inscriptions of almost every age 
are particularly v^uable. A second edition 
appeared in 1803, shortly before Mr. Astle's 
death, to which was prefixed a portrait of the 
author. To tliis edition was also added a 
dissertation on “ The Radical Letters of the 
Pelasgians, and their Derivatives,** which 
had ori^nally been published in Ae “ Ar- 
chroolo^a,** vol. vii. 

In 1775 Mr. Astle published “ The Will 
of King Henry VII.,** with illustrative notes; 
the appearance of which led Mr. Nichols to 
form the plan of his “ Collection of the Wills 
of the Kings and Queens of England,** Ac., 
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which was published in 1780. To Mr. Astle 
has also ascribed the publication of 
“ The Will of King Alfired but this is an 
error. He became possessed of a copy of die 
will, but the publication of it was undertaken 
by the delegates of the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford, with his permission. The editorship 
was intrusted to Sir Herbert Croft, and die 
literal translation and illustrative notes were 
supplied by the Pev. Owen Manning. Mr. 
Astle appears to have had no literary share 
in the matter. A ** Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls’* is also attributed to him, which was 
printed by order of the king on an address 
from Parliament in 1802 ; but his chief con- 
nection with the publication arose from its 
being founded on four MS. volumes in his 
possession, which he had procured from the 
executors of Mr. Rooke, his predecessor in 
the Record Office at the Tower. 

Mr. Astle’s other writings, iK'sides those 
mentioned, appeared in various periodical 
publications, especially those of the Society 
of Antiquaries. In vol. iv. of the “ Archrco- 
logia” there is a very curious paper by him 
on “ The Events produced in England by the 
Grant of the Kingdom of Sicily to Prince 
Edmund,” son of Henry III., which possesses 
great historical interest. There are many 
other papers by him in the same series ; and 
to the “ Vetusta Monumenta” he contrilmted 
** An Account of the Seals of the Kin^, Royal 
Burghs, and Magnates of Scotland; with 
plates,” 1783. (Shaw, History and Antiqui- 
ties Stqffo^hire, i. fi? ; Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes, iii. 202, Illustrations of the Li- 
terary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
V. 679; Gentleman's Magazine, for 1804, vol. 
Ixxiv. p. 84 ; O’Conor, Hibliotheca MS. Stow- 
ensis; Harris, Catalogue of the Library of the 
Eoyal Institution.') J. W. 

ASTLE Y, JACOB, the first Lord Astley 
of Reading, was the son of a Warwickshire 
gentleman. The year of his birth is not 
mentioned by any of his biographers. He 
served in the Netherlands under Count 
Maurice and his brother Henry. He after- 
wards entered the service of Christian IV. 
of Denmark, from which he passed to that 
of Gustavus Adolphus. Under tlicse com- 
manders he ac(][uired a knowledge of the art 
of war, greater probably than was possessed 
by any royalist general in the great civil 
war. The opinion entertained of his loyalty 
appears from the king’s declaration published 
at York, on the 9th of March, 1642. It is 
there stated that when Leg presented, fbr the 
approbation of Charles, in 1641, the draft of 
a petition to Parliament, Intended to be siraed 
by the officers of the army, he told the mng 
that he believed all the officers of the army 
would like it, only he thought Sir Jacob 
Astley would be unwilling to sign it, out of 
fear that it might displease him.” Upon 
this Charles ^ bid him give it to Sir Jacob 
Astley, for whose satisfaction he wrote C. R. 
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upon it to testify bis approbation.” Astley 
appears to have been at this time in attend- 
anoe on the court, for Clarendon mentions 
that the Earl of Holland, in 1641, “ received 
some information from Sir Jacob Astley and 
Sir John Couiers of some idle passages in 
the late tampering with the army to petition.” 
It was from Lord Holland, after he quitted 
the court in dis^st, that the parliamentary 
leader first heard of this petition, and ^tley, 
with others, was examined concerning it, by 
a committee of the House of Commons. 

Sir Jacob was at Plymouth, of which he 
had the command, when Charles resolved to 
set up his standard at Nottingham, in Au- 
gust, 1642, but was sent for to join the king, 
who appointed him major-general of the foot 
under Uord Lindsay, with the special com- 
mand of one of the three divisions of the in- 
fantry. The waiy old campaigner was much 
dissatisfied with tiie manner in which he 
found the royal anny posted, and told the 
king that he could not give any assurance 
against his majesty’s being taken out of his 
bed, if the rebels should make a brisk at- 
tempt to that purpose.” 

Sir Jacob Astley was wounded at the 
battle of Edgchill, October 23, 1642. He 
commanded a division of the army at the 
siege of Gloucester in 1643. It was owing 
to his promptitude that Reading was occupied 
immediately upon the retreat of Essex after 
the battle of Newbury, later in the same 
year. He commanded the garrison of Head- 
ing till he was sent, in 1 644, to assist Lord 
Ilopton in his design upon Sussex. When 
Waller attempted, in October, to force a pas- 
sage over the Cherwell at Goswortli-bridge, 
he was repulsed by Astley, who volunteered 
to undertake that service. At the second 
battle at Newbury he repulsed Manchester’s 
attack upon Shaw House. At the battle of 
Naseby, June 13, 1645, Astley, who had a 
short time before been created Lord Astley, 
Baron Reading, led the main body of the 
foot, and the wing of the royal army in which 
he fought was victorious. In August, 1645, 
the command of the Welsh posise comitatus 
was ^ven to him; the gentlemen of these 
counties having refused to serve under Ge- 
neral Gerard. On the 21st of March, 1646, 
he was defeated, with the last remnant of the 
royal army, at Stow-on-the-Wold in Glou- 
cestershire. 

He appears to have spent the last years of 
his life at the family seat, called ** The Pa^ 
lace,” near Maidstone. He died in FebruaiTf 
1651. By his wife, Agnes Imple, a noble 
German lady, he had two sons and a daugh- 
ter. The Imronage became extinct in 1668, 
by the death of his grandson without heirs. 

Clarendon’s character of Lord Astiey is in 
his felicitously sententious style : — ** Sir Ja- 
cob Astley was an honest, brave, plain man* 
and as fit for the office he exercised, as ma- 
jor-general of foot, as Christendom yielded, 
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and was so generally esteemed ; very duh 
ceming and prompt in ^ving orders as the 
occasion required, and most cheerful and 
present in action. In council he used few 
but very pertinent words; and was not at 
all pleased with the long speeches usually 
made there, and which rather confounded 
than informed his understanding ; so that he 
rather collected the ends of the debates, and 
what he was himself to do, than enlarged 
them by his own discourses, though he lor- 
bore not to deliver his own mind.” (Claren- 
don, History of the Great Rebellion; Mus- 
grave. Biographical Adversaria — MSS. in 
the British Museum, 5718; Brayley, Beau- 
ties of England and WaleSf “ Kent Burke, 
Dictionary of the Peerage.) W. W. 

ASTLEY, JOHN, an English portrait- 
painter, bom in Uie early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, at Wem, in Shropshire. 
He was more remarkable for his good fortune 
than for his works, which, however, accord- 
ing to Edwards, had considerable merit. He 
was placed with Hudson the portrait-painter, 
and afterwards visited Rome, where he w'as 
at the same time with Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
After his return home he went to Dublin, 
where he practised for three years with great 
success. He then left for London, and on 
his way, travelling in his own carriage, he 
loitered in the naghbourhood of his native 
place, where he met with the widow of Sir 
William Daniel, a lady of large fortune, who 
sat to him, and oftered him her hand, which 
he accepted. The lady, however, dying 
shortly afterwards, left lura all her property, 
and the reversion, at her daughter’s death, of 
the estate of Duckenfield Lodge, Cheshire, 
worth 5000/. a year. The daughter did not 
survive her mother many years ; and upon 
this great accession of fortune Astley gave 
himself up to a life of pleasure. He bought 
the house in Pall-Mall which belonged to the 
Duke of Schomberg, of which Pennant says, 
“ It was in my time pos^ssed by Astley the 
paintCL, who divided it into three, and most 
whimsically fitted up the centre for his own 
use.^’ He made many improvements in 
Duckenfield Lodge ; he had also a villa at 
Bames, in Suircy, which he fitted up to his 
own fancy. He married again a^r the 
death of Lady Daniel, and had two daughters 
and a son, who survived him. He died at 
his seat in Cheshire in 1787. His biographer 
in Adam’s ** Biographical History” concludes 
a notice of this fortunate painter by stating 
that he owed his fortune to his form and his 
follies to his fortune. (Edwards, Anecdotes 
(f Painters, &c.) R. N. W. 

ASTLEY, PHILIP, as an inventor in 
his line of art, as an original character, and 
as the fbunder of Astley’s Amphitheatre, a 
name known to all the sight-^eers of Great 
Britain, deserves a more detailed notice than 
might odierwise liave been bestowed upon an 
exhibitor of equestrian feats. 
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He was bom at Newcastle-under-Line in 
1742. In 1753 or 1754 he came to London 
with his &ther, who was a cabinet-maker. 
He worked with his father till 1759, when 
he enlisted in "the 15th or Elliot’s Light- 
horse. 

He was already an expert horseman, hav- 
ing, as he says in the preface to his “ Modem 
Riding-master,” from infancy made the 
management of horses his chief study. He 
was upwards of six feet in height, and pos- 
^ssed of extraordinary muscular power. He 
in consequence soon distinguished himself in 
the riding-school, which, by the exertions 
of Henry, Earl of Pembroke, and General 
George Augustus Elliot, had been not long 
before attached to the cavalry regiments, 
was soon made one of the teachers, rough- 
riders, and breakers to his regiment. He 
served on the Continent during the last 
three or four years of the Seven Years* War. 
When the cavalry horses were lieing landed 
from flat-bottomed l)oat8 at Hamburg, one 
of the animals sprung into the river : Astley, 
observing that the tide was carrying it away, 
plmiged in, and, catching it by the bridle, 
reach'd the shore l>efore the boat out of 
which it had leaped. For this exploit he 
was made a serjeant. At the disembarkation 
at the mouth of the Weser he was the prin- 
cipal means of preserving the lives of several 
men and horses endangered bv the upsetting 
of a boat. At the battle of Emsdorff he 
captured a French standard, and, though his 
horse was shot under him, brought off his 
prize. At the battle of Friedbur^ he was in 
the advanced guard, and assisted in rescuing 
the hereditary prince of Brunswick, who 
was womided within the enemy’s lines, under 
a heavy fire. For these services he was 
promoted to the rank of serjeant-major, and 
on his return to England, in 1765, having 
solicited his discharge, honourable mention 
was made of them in his certificate of service. 
Astley was distinguished while in the army 
by good sense and good nature, as well as by 
courage and skill in horsemanship. In his 
little book entitled “ Natural Magic ” he 
mentions having prevented a duel, in which 
he acted as second to one of his comrades in 
1762, from being brought to a fatol issue, by 
prsuading the other second to join with him 
in practising the sleight of hand used in the 
trick of nailing a card to the wall by a pistol- 
shot. 

While in the army he had been accustomed 
to amuse himself and his comrades by re- 
peating the equestrian feats which he had 
seen duplayed by Johnson, a performer whose 
career was almost as remar^ble as AsUey^a 
own; and after obtaining his discharge he 
practised them for a livelihood. General 
Elliot had presented him with a charger, as 
a testimony of the high opinion he enter- 
tained of him; and with this horse, and 
anoUier which he purchased in Smithfield, 
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Astley commenced hU performances in an 
open field near the Hal^nny<llatch, Lam- 
beth, receiving what gratuities casual specta- 
tors, or such as were attracted by his hand- 
bills, pleased to bestow. He eked out his 
scanty gains by working occasionally as a 
cabinet-maker, and breaking horses. He 
also exhibited “ a learned horse,” ombres 
Chinoises, and sleight-of-hand in the evenings, 
in a large room in Piccadilly. After some 
tinie he engaged part of a large timber-yard 
— ^the site on which he afterwards erected 
his amphitheatre — which he fenced in with 
boards, covered the seats of the audience with 
a pent-house roof, and left the ring in which 
he performed open to the sky. It would 
appear that before 1776 the feme of his per- 
formances had excited the curiosity of royalty. 
He had obtained some employment as a 
riding-master, for in the title-page of his 
“ Modem Riding-master,” published in that 
year, he styles himself ** riding-master,” and 
in the dedication to the king he mentions — 
“ the honour you were pleased to confer by 
commanding me to exhibit those manly feats 
of horsemanship, which, after much labour 
and study, I have brought to great perfec- 
tion.” 

Having by ri^d economy saved 200/., Ast- 
ley lent It to his landlord the timber-mer- 
chant, taking as security a mortgage on the 
yard and the timber it contained. The bor- 
rower absconded with the money ; and Astley 
having obtained possession of the property, 
erected on it a roofed building with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the timber. This build- 
ing he opened in 1780, under the name of the 
“ Amphitheatre Riding-house.” Having been 
informed that the Royal Circus, then building, 
was to open with musical pieces and dancing, 
as well as horsemanship, he added a stage 
and scenety, and opened on Easter Monday 
with similar entertainments. Not being 
licensed, he was imprisoned under the Act 
26th George II., but was released, and ob- 
tained a licence, through the intercession of 
Lord Thurlow, whose daughters he instructed 
in riding. In 178.6 he added sleight-of-hand 
performances to the attractions of his amphi- 
theatre ; and in the same year he published 
“ Natural Magic, or Physical Amusements 
Revealed,” explaining some of his tricks. 
The name of the amphitheatre, which was 
from time to time increased in size, and 
altered in its decorations, was changed by 
the proprietor, first to “ The Royal Grove,” 
and afterward to the ** Amphitheatre of 
Arts:” but the name given to it by the 
public, and which has survived both him and 
his femily, was “ Astley's Amphitheatre.” 

In 1794 Astley made the campaign in 
Holland as a volunteer. He publish^ two 
works during that year : — ** Remarks on the 
Duty and Profession of a Soldier ; ” and “ A 
Description and Historical Account of the 
Places near the Theatre of War in the Low 
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Countries.” On the titie-paro of the latter 
he designates himself ** PWip Astley, Esq., 
of Hercules Hall, Lambeth, London.” In 
the preface he begs the indulgence of the 
reader, on the ground of the book having 
been “ chiefly written in camp f * and in the 
dedication he intimates that he is **one of 
those men who are every ready to draw their 
swords in defence of their king.” In 1794, 
as in his youthfhl campaign, Astley distin- 
guished himself by his courage and kindly 
disposition. At the siege of Valenciennes 
he re-took a piece of ordnance which the 
French had captured. The Duke of York 
gave him two horses as a reward for his 
gallantry : Astley sold them, and expended 
the money in providing comforts for the 
soldiers with whom he was acquainted. In 
the winter he laid out a considerable sum in 
providing every soldier in his own troop 
with a flannel waistcoat, having a shilling 
sewed in one of the pockets, and a packet of 
needles, thread, and other little articles essen- 
tial to their comfort. 

During his absence his amphitheatre was 
burned down. This happened on the 16th 
of August, 1794. As soon as he heard of the 
accident he obtained leave of absence, re- 
turned home, and rebuilt his amphitheatre : 
he re-opened it on Easter Monday, 1 796. A 
similar misfortune befell him in September, 
180.3, when he was absent in Paris, and was 
repaired with the same energy and expedi- 
tion. 

Previous to the latter accident Astley had 
resigned all active concern in the business. 
His last literaiy work was “ Astley’s System 
of Equestrian Education,” published in 1801, 
Of this book he says, in the preface to the 

Natural Magic ” (178.5) : — “ The author of 
this l)ook has been near seven years writing 
and compiling his ^neral practice of training 
the horse for dift’erent purposes, with en- 
gravings, and has not completed half.” The 
new amphitheatre he leas^ to his son John,* 
esteemed one of the liest equestrians in Eu- 
rope. In 1814 Philip Astley died, at Paris, 
of gout in the stomach, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, in his 72nd year. 

It would be absurd to citi^cise Astley's 
books as literary productions ; but, in addi- 
tion to their high merit as manuals of eques- 
trian instruction, they contain a fund of 
^rrulous anecdote, and occasional remarks 
indicative of an undeveloped artistical sense. 
Take for example his description of a horse’s 
eyes : — “ I am extremely fond of such kind 
of horses, if good tempered, and well put 
together, with eyes bright, lively, resolute, 
and impudent, that will look at an object 
with a kind of disdain.” He is generally 
understood to have been the first English 


* He died at Paria on the 19th of October, 1881, 
in the same house and room in which his father had 
died, and was buried beside him in the cemetery of 
Pdre Lochaise. 
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artist of his class who combined pantomimic 
action with equestrian feats, after the manner 
of the late Mr. Ducrow ; and tradition re- 
presents Astley as quite equal to that wonder- 
ful performer. Astley was strong and fear- 
less, and, as is usually the case with such 
characters, good-natured. By his prudence 
he accumulated a considerable fortune ; yet, 
though the foundation of his wealth was laid 
by close saving, he was liberal and open- 
handed. Like most public performers, he 
was extremely vain: his pointless story of 
his interview with the Emperor of Austria, 
in his pre^e to his “ Equestrian Education,” 
is a delightfbl example of this trait in his 
character. To this quality, and the attentions 
he received at the hands of. the royal family 
of England, may be attributed in part his 
devoted loyalty ; but there was also a germ 
of chivalry in it, and it was rendered re- 
spectable by the courage and devotion which 
induced him in his fifty-second year to serve 
as a volunteer. His weaknesses and vul- 
garities were amply redeemed by the energy 
and generosity of his disposition. (Britton, 
Illustrations if the Public Buildings Lon- 
don: Philip Astley, 1. Modern Hiding- 
master, London, 1775; 2. Natural Magic, 
London, 1785; 3. Description and His- 
torical Account of the Places near the Seat of' 
War; 4. System of Equestrian Education: 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1814.) . W, W. 

ASTOLPHU&, ASTULPHUS, or AIS- 
TULF, succeeded his brother Ratchis as 
Duke of Friuli, when Katchis was elected 
King of the I^ombards, a.d, 745. Astol- 
phus distinguished himself by his courage in 
the war which his brother waged against the 
rebel Duke of Spoletum. He was brave, but 
headstrong and overbearing. When Ratchis 
abdicated the crown and retired to a monas- 
tery, A.D. 749, AstolphuS was chosen king. 
Hc^ appointed his brother-in-law Anselmus, 
whose sister he had married, Duke of Friuli ; 
but Anselmus soon renounced his dukedom, 
became a monk, and founded the afterwards ce- 
lebrated and wealthy monastery of Nonantola 
in the territory of Modena, with an hospital 
for the sick and the pilgrims, and he was su- 
perior of the noonastery for fifty years. As- 
tolphuS began his reign by breaking the 
peace, or truce, which his predecessor had 
concluded with the Byzantines, and he con- 

r Ted the province of Istria, which had till 
n belonged to the Eastern emperors. He 
appointed Desideriui^ a noble Longobard of 
Bnxia, Duke of Istria. In the year 752 As- 
tolphus attacked Ravenna, and took it with- 
out encountering much resistance, as well as 
the Exarchate and the Pentapolis. Euty- 
ohius, the last of the exarchs, escaped to 
Naples, and the dominion of the Eastern empe- 
rors in North Italy was at an end. Astol- 
phns then turned his arms against the duchy 
of Rome, which still acknowledged, at least 
in name, the authority of the Byzantine em- 
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peror. Pope Stephen II., styled by some III., 
sent messengers with presents to deprecate 
the wrath of Astolphus, who agreed to a 
truce. Soon after, however, Astolphus re- 
sumed hostilities', advanced as fhr as Nami, 
and threatened to bum Rome and massacre 
the inhabitants, unless the Romans trans- 
ferred their allegiance to him and paid him a 
capitation-tax. The pope sent envoys to the 
Emperor Constantine Copronymus, imploring 
him to send an army to Italy to opp^ As- 
tolphus, but Constantine, being engaged in 
other wars, as well as in his persecution of 
image worship, contented himself with send- 
ing his Silentiarius, an officer of the Byzan- 
tine court, with letters both for the pope and 
for the king of the Longobards, demanding 
of the Longobard kin^ the restitution of the 
territories of the empire. The Silentiarius 
arrived at Rome, from whence he proceeded 
to Ravenna, with a brother of the pope. As- 
tolphus appears to have been oflended at the 
tone assumed by the Byzantine emperor to- 
wards him, and he dismissed the envoys with- 
out any satisfactory answer. Pope Stephen 
then wrote to Pepin, who had lately assumed 
the title of King of the Franks, with the ap- 
probation and encouragement of Pope Zacha- 
rias, Stephen’s predecessor, and Pepin in- 
vited Stephen to France. Meantime the 
Silentiarius, who had returned to Constan- 
tinople, came again to Rome with letters 
from the emperor, requesting the pope to seek 
an interview with Astolphus, in order to ob- 
tain from him the restitution of the imperial 
dominions, and if that failed, authorizing the 
pope to negotiate with Pepin, king of the 
Franks, to obtain his assistance. The pope 
set off from Rome with the Silentiarius, and 
arrived at Pavia, where they could make no 
impression upon Astolphus. The pope then 
proceeded alone to Pi-ance, and he concluded 
a convention with Pepin, acknowledging Pe- 
pin and Ills two sons, Carloman and 1^1, 
afterwards called Charlemagne, patricians of 
Rome, which was equivalent to the title of 
suzemins of Rome and its duchy. At the 
same time Pope Stephen obtained from Pepin 
an act of donation to the sec of Rome of the 
Exarchate and the Pentapolis, two provinces 
which had till lately belonged to the Eastern 
empire, and which included Ravenna, Bo- 
logna, Imola, Forli, Cesena, Adria, Rimini, 
Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, Ancona, Urbino, 
Iguvium, and other towns, about twenty in 
all. Pepin sent ambassadors to Pavia to re- 
fluest Astolphus to evacuate those towns and 
districts, and deliver them to the pope ; and 
on Astolphus refusing, Pepin crossed the 
Alps with an army, a.d. 755, defeated the 
Longobards, and laid siege to Pavia. Upon 
this Astolphus solemnly promised to ftdfil 
the conditions imposed by Pepin, who re- 
crossed the Alps with his Frai^. In the 
same year Astolphus, instead of giving up the 
Exarchate and the Pentapolis, again invad^ 
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the duchy of Rome, plundered several 
churches and monasteries, and laid siege to 
the city. Pope Stephen sent in haste a nun- 
cio to Pepin, with a letter written in the 
name of the apostle Peter, beginning with the 
words — ** Petrus, vocatus Apostolus a Jesu 
Christo, Dei vivi filio: Viris excellentissi- 
mis Pipino, Carolo, et Carolomanno, tribus re- 
gibus,” Ac., promising Pepin and his soii^ 
and all the Frmikish nation, eternal life, if 
they would support the rights of St. Peter and 
his see, and serve his dock, at the same time 
threatening them with eternal perdition if 
they redi^. This remarkable letter is 
ibund in the Codex Carolinus, and in Baro- 
nius and Duchesne. Upon this Pepin marched 
again into Italy, and Astolphus, leaving the 
duchy of Rome, hastened to the foot of the 
Cottaan Alps. Again the Emperor Constan- 
tine sent John the Silentiarius, and Gregory, 
another of his officers, as ambas^^ors to Pepin. 
They were surprised to learn, on their way, 
that Pepin was in full march for Italy, and 
they upbraided the papal nuncio for having 
deceived their master. GreTOry met Pepin 
in his camp under the walls of Pavia, and deli- 
vered him a letter from the emperor, stating 
that Astolphus having unjustly usurped the 
Exarchate and the Pentapolis, he had ac- 
quired no right of possession, and that there- 
fore those territories could not be given away 
to a third party. Pepin answered briefly, 
that he had made his aonation to St. PctePs 
see, and that he could not forego it for all the 

f old in the world. Astolphus, having shut 
imself in Pavia without daring to encounter 
the Franks in the open field, asked for j)eace. 
He was obliged to pay a considerable sum to 
Pepin for the expenses of the war, and to 
send his officers to deliver the keys of the 
towns, ceded to the pope, to Fulrad, abbot of 
St. Denis, who was commissioned for the 
purpose. Fulrad, having received the keys 
and exacted host^s from each town, pro-, 
ceeded to Rome, where he deposited Pepin’s 
act of donation upon the altar of St Peter’s, 
and delivered the keys unto the papal officers. 
This was the beginning of the temporal do- 
minion of the popes. With regara to the 
duchy of Rome, the pope was not suzerain of 
it, but was subordinate to the King of the 
Franks, who was Patrician of Rome. 

In the year 756 Astolphus died of an ac- 
cident while hunting, and left no issue. He 
was succeeded by Etesiderius, Duke of Istria. 
He had published an edict, or collection of 
laws, in twenty-two chapters, for the use of 
his Lougobard subjects, which laws are in- 
serted in several compilations. (Sigonius, 
JDe Reqno Italia; Muratori, Annali d* Ita- 
lia; Giannone, Storia Civile del Regno 
di Napoli; Manzoni, Diecorso Storico aopra 
alcuni putUi deUa^storia Longohardica iti Ita- 
lia,') A. V. 

ASTON, ANTONY, was the son of a 
Staffordshire gqptleman of good fomily, who 
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was master of the Plea Office in the Court 
of King's Bench. He designed his son for 
the law, and Antony was articled to an 
attorney, but his own inclination led him to 
the stage. He appeared at Drury Lane about 
the year 1700, and acted comic characters 
with little success, although, according to his 
own account, his personation of Alderman 
Fondlewife, in the “ Old Bachelor,” was con- 
sidered more true to nature than Cibber's. 
Being of a very unsettled disposition, he 
afterwards appeared at every theatre in Lon- 
don, and for about a year was a member of 
Dogf^t's travelling company, at a time when 
strolling players were in higher estimation 
than they usually have been since, if his 
statement may be relied on, that “ every 
tdiarer kept his horse, and was respected as a 
^ntleman.” In 1 709 he was at Dublin, where 
he brought out a comedy called Love in a 
Hurry,” which had no success. At length 
he set up as manager on his own account, 
and for many years travelled through every 

E art of England with an entertainment which 
e called his “ Medley,” made up of selec- 
tions fVom ffivourite plays, interspersed with 
songs and recitations of his own composition, 
and the whole delivered by himself, with the 
assistance of his wife and son. He claimed 
a sort of exclusive right to any town which 
he had once visited in this way ; and if any 
strolling qpmpany infringed his privilege, he 
contriv^ to make himself so troublesome 
that they were usually glad to get rid of him 
by giving a play for his benefit. In this 
manner, as well as by calling at gentlemen's 
houses and reciting original verses in the 
owners' praise, he contrived to eke out a 
subsistence. That it was a very precarious 
one may be gathered from the fact, that the 
most amusing stories told of him relate to 
the shifts he was reduced to in order to obtain a 
dinner for the day. The time of his death is 
not known, but he published a work at least as 
late as 1747 ; and Chetwood supposes that he 
was living when his ** History of the Stage” 
was published, two years later. 

Aston published two plays : — 1. ** Pastora, 
or, the Coy Shepherdess,^' an opera, 8vo.^ 
1712. 2. “ The Fools' Opera,” an imitation 
of the “ Begraris Opera,” under the name of 
Matthew Memey, 8vo. 1731. He also wrote, 
— 3. “ A Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, 
Esq., his Lives of the late famous Actors and 
Actresses,” which contains a few amusing 
anecdotes, with but little solid information. 
It is indeed very brief, and is said in the 
title-page to be written ‘‘ by Antony, vulgb 
Tony Aston.” It bears no oate, but an allu- 
sion in the body of the wprk shows it to have 
been written not earlier than 1747. There 
is a folio pamphlet, of the date 1735, purport- 
ing to be a speech delivered by Tony Aston 
before the House of Commons, on his petition 
against the bill for the regulation of the 
stage; but as there is no mention of his 
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having been heard on the occasion, in con- 
temporary records, and the speech is in a 
barlesque tone, it is probably nothing more 
than a jeu d’esprit, either by Aston himself 
or by some one who made use of a well- 
known theatrical name as a stalking-horse 
for his wit. (Chetwood, General History of 
the Stagey p. 87 — 90; Baker, Biographta 
Dramatical ed. Jones, i. 13 ; Aston, Supple- 
ment to Colley Cibber t pp. 15, 18, 20, &c.) 

J. W. 

ASTON, SIR THOMAS, made some 
noise as the author of the Cheshire Re- 
monstrance a^inst Presbytery,” presented 
to Parliament in the beginning of 1640. The 
year of his birth is uncertain. He was a 
student at Oxford in 1G26-7; he married, 
and was created a baronet in July, 1628; 
he was high sheriff of Cheshire in 1 635 ; he 
raised a body of horse at the commence- 
ment of the civil war, but was defeated by 
Sir William Brereton, near Nantwich, July 
28, 1642J he was soon alter taken prisoner, 
and, having been seriously wounded in an 
attempt to escape, died of a fever occasioned 
by his wounds, on the 24th of March, 1645. 
fie published, in 1641, “ A Remonstrance 
against Presbytery,” and “ A short Survey 
of Presbyterian Discipline;” in 1642, “A 
Collection of sundry Petitions present^ to 
the King and Parliament.” (Biographia 
Britannica; Wood, Aihence OxoniemesA 

W. W. 

ASTOR, DIK'GO DE, a Spanish copper- 
plate and seal and die engraver, who lived at 
Toledo in the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. He wa.s the pupil of Theo- 
tocopuli in design and in en^ving ; and, in 
1606, he engraved a good print, after him, of 
St. Francis, pierced with arrows, contemplat- 
ing a skull. In 1609 he was appointed by 
Philip III. engraver to the mint of Segovia : 
he was employed by the same king, and by 
Philip IV. at Madrid. He died towards the 
middle of the seventeenth centuiy. Cean 
Bermndcjs has mentioned some of his works. 
(Cean Bermudez, Diccionario Ilistorico, &c.) 

R, N. W. 

ASTORGA, ANTONIO PEDRO AL- 
VAREZ OSORIO, MARQUIS OF, bom 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
of a noble and ancient family of the kingdom 
of Leon, which had the rank of grandee of 
Spain of the first class, was employed at the 
court of Spain, under Phijip IV., as a mem- 
ber of the council of state and gentleman of 
the king’s household. After Philip’s death 
the Queen Regent, during the minority of 
Charles II., appointed the Marquis of Astorga 
ambassador at Rome — a diplomatic situation 
of the first importance in those times, and 
which Astorga mled with great credit. He 
displ^ed an unusual pomp, in 1671, when 
Don Pedro de Aragona, then viceroy of Na- 
ples, went to Rome to do homage to Pope 
Clement X. for the kingdom of Naples. Par- 
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rino gives a curious account of the ceremonies 
that took place at Rome on the occasion. In 
1672 the Marquis of Astorga was appointed 
to succeed Don^Pedro de Aragona as viceroy 
of Naples, and he took possession of his new 
office in February of that year. He found 
the kingdom in a deplorable condition : the 
treasury was empty; the country swarmed 
with beggars, troops of whom met the mar- 
quis, and crowded round his carriage along 
the road, clamouring for bread; provisions 
were very dear in the capital, although there 
was abundance of com in Apulia ; the people 
of Messina in Sicily, who were in a state 
bordering on revolt, and who were them- 
selves suffering from famine, intercepted all 
the vessels bound for Naples wiA com, and 
obliged them to unload in their’ own port ; 
and jpowerftil bands of robbers infestea the 
provinces, and even the neighbourhood of the 
capital, with perfect impumty. The marquis 
sent commissioners into the- provinces to buy 
all the disposable com, and forward it on 
mules and horses for the relief of the capital, 
and he sent armed ships to convoy the vessels 
laden with com from the ports of Apulia. 
He also purchased com at Leghorn and other 
foreign marts. He next applied himself to 
check the insolence of the robbers : he hanged 
many of them, offered high rewards for the 
heads of the leaders, and succeeded in having 
the principal of them, a certain Abate Cesare 
Ricciardi, killed in a forest of Basilicata, and 
his head brought to Naples. Others sub- 
mitted to the government, and were enlisted 
for the army in Sicily. Still the banditti 
were far from being annihilated, and the evil 
continued to exist to the end of tlie Spanish 
dominion over Naples. The Barbary pirates 
also continued to infest the coasts of the 
kingdom, landing in several places, and car- 
rying away the people into slavery. 

In 1674 the important town of Messina re- 
volted agiiinst Spain, and held out for several 
years, being supported by French troops sent 
by Louis XIV., who was at war with Spam. 
Although Messina was not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the viceroy of Naples, as Sicily consti- 
tuted a distinct viceroyalty, yet the Marquis 
of Astorga was called upon to send troops 
and ships of war to assist in beleaguering 
the town. He managed, however, to do all 
this without laying fresh taxes on the people. 
Four or five thousand German mercenaries 
were also enlisted by him for the war in 
Sicily. 

In September, 1675, the Marquis de los 
Velez arrived at Naples from Sardinia to su- 
persede the Marquis of Astorga. The court 
of Spain, irritated at the protracted rebellion 
of Messina, threw the blame not upon its 
own inveterately weak and bad system of 
administration, but upon its own agents, the 
viceroys of Sicily and of Naples. Astorga, 
having given up his office to liis successor, 
sailed for Spain in October of the same year. 
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Few* of the ^Minbli yricetoys remained in 
office more than three yeara, so that the little 
good, some of them might have begun to 
effect was obliterated by their removal. As- 
torga, however, was well received at Madrid. 
He was appointed captain-general of the ord- 
nance ; and he was sent to receive the be- 
trothed queen of Charles II., Mary of Or- 
leans, on her arrival in Sjmin. By his cour- 
teous attentions to his illustrious charge, 
Astoiga won the fiivour of the new queen, 
and was appointed master of her household. 
He died several years after, and left no ii^ue. 
(Parrino, Teatro eroico e ^litico dei Vicere 
m Napoli ; Giannone, Storia Civile del Regno 
di NapolL) A. V. 

ASTORGA, BARON EMANUELE D*, 
was the son of a Sicilian nobleman, on whose 
estate he was bom in 1680 or 1681. His 
ffither held a high military rank ; but in the 
contest for the independence of his native 
country he placed himself at the head of one 
of the hordes, half military, half predatory, 
witii which Sicily, as well as Italy, abounded, 
in order to oppose its annexation to the crown 
of Naples. To the care of his mother he 
probably owed the development of those feel- 
ings of tenderness and piety which marked 
his future character. His talent for music 
was earljr discerned and cultivated, though 
under circumstances far from favourable. 
His fether was in 1701 betrayed by his mer- 
cenaries into the hands of me government, 
and, with another nobleman, condemned to 
death, his wife and his son being compelled 
to witness his execution. This refinement of 
cruelty speedily terminated the life of the 
former, while latter sunk into a state of 
deep melancholy. The femily estates were 
confiscated. The young man could not be 
persuaded to leave the place in which he had 
witnessed the death of his parents, and his 
pitiable situation excited the sympathy of 
the people, by whom he was domed and fed. 
He appears to have remained some time at 
Naples, until his history having reach^ the 
ears of the Princess Ursini, she procured his 
removal to a monastery, where, withdrawn 
from the scene of the horrors he had wit- 
nessed, he might be m^ually led to seek 
^me other occupation mr his thoughts. The 
][iiace of his retreat was Astorga, in the Spa- 
nish province of Leon. After a residence 
there of some years he adopted it as his own 
name, and by no other is he known. 

Enianuele found m this monaste^ all that 
he needed, an intelligent and fitithful friend, 
a skilful physician, and, in that glorious sera 
of Italian music (when Durante, Marcello, 
Scarlatti, Lotti, Feo, Caldara, and Perti were 
in their prime), an admirable instructor. 
After tyro years he again entered the world, 
strengthdied and tranquillized in spirit, and 
altogmer elevated in character — a young 
man of singular beauty, acoomplished as a 
composer, and more accomplished as a singer. 
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His voice waa of exquisite tone, imd fitted 
to impim to his idnging the most touchings 
expression. Music, which had been the de- 
light of his boyho^, now became his chief 
smace and occupation. 

At the age of twenty-two he entered the 
service of the Duke of Parma, at whose court 
he was received with the respect due to his 
rank, and treated with the distinction which 
his talents merited. Here many of his com- 
positions were written, and he infused his 
spirit and taste into the musical entertain- 
ments of the court. To the circumstances 
which attended his residence at Parma may 
be partly, if not principally, attributed his 
having written so much for single voices. 
The attachment .which he formed there 
doubtless imparted to his compositions not 
merely their outward form and structure, but 
that tender and expressive character which 
constitutes their chief value and charm. Of 
this event in the life of Astorga the details 
are not related. We only know that it bore 
some resemblance to the history of Tasso at 
the court of Alfonso of Ferrara, or rather 
to Gothe’s version of it. Astorga’s nume- 
rous cantatas for soprano and tenor, and his 
duets for the same voices, both so full of ten- 
der and touching expression, were written for 
himself and his noble pupil. The same 
character marks his later productions, the 
result partly of natural temperament, and 
partly of those events which chequered his 
life. The duke perceived the growing at- 
tachment between the master and pupil, which 
was terminated by Astorga's removal to Vi- 
enna, at the desire of his noble patron, from 
whom he carried to Leopold I. letters which 
were ardent in his praise. The emperor, 
enthusiastically fond of music, gave him a 
cordial welcome to his court, where he was 
treated with the distinctioii due to his talents. 
In 170.5 Leopold died, and the removal of 
Astorga from Vienna was one of the changes 
consMuent upon this event. He left it, as 
he did Parma, honoured, admired, and re- 
gretted. 

But little is known of the events or occu- 
pations of his subsequent life. The friend- 
ship of the Princess Ursini procured for him 
from the court of Naples a yearly pension, 
which enabled him to live in independence, 
and in a way somewhat befitting his rank 
and education. He employed his leisure and 
independence in visiting most of the £a- 
ropean capitals, receiving welcome and re- 
spect wherever he went, but never appearing 
as a public prformer. His compositions, 
being chiefly in manuscript, were only heard 
in select society, where he was accustomed 
to sii^ them to his own accompaniment. 
The dignity of noble • birth was apparent in 
his demeanour, and an habitual expression 
of melancholy indicated the story of his early 
life. He appears, in the course of ten or 
twelve years, to have visited Madrid, Lisbon, 
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the principal oitiea of Italy, liondon, Paris, 
Vienna, and Prague. His narive country, 
a^ciated with so many horrible recollec- 
tions, he never revisited. 

A^r this time the name of Astor^ dis- 
appears, and notMng is knovm of his histo]i^. 
It IS probable that he remained in Bohemia, 
finding, in. addition to the beauties of nature, 
the tranquillity ^d the intercourse 'which 
he needed — men who sympathised with him 
in strong religious feeling, and in an ardent 
and unostentatioqs love of his art. The time 
of his death is not known, but there is no 
doubt that it was when he |;iad scarcely passed 
the prime of life. 

The copy of Astorga’s Stabat Mater** in 
the Britiw Museum was formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Mathias, an excellent judge 
of its merits. Some portions of it are in- 
serted in Mr. Latrobe’s collection, but not 
the best The first chorus (which he has 
omitted) is a perfect specimen of vocal part 
writing, wherein it is difficult which most to 
admire, the just and pathetic expression of 
every separate subject, or their admirable 
contexture. The chorus ** Virgo, Vir^num 
Preclara,** in which the mournful sentiment 
of the words is so appropriately uttered in 
musical sounds, is, strangely enough, adapted 
by Mr. Latrobe to English words of thanks- 
giving. The chorus ** Eja Mater’* will be 
found in the first volume of the “ People’s 
Music-Book.” 

It has been supposed that this admirable 
composition was written in England, and 
that the original copy was in the possession 
of the Academy of Ancient Music, but the 
conjecture is probably unfounded. The score 
in the library of Gresham College was co- 
pied in Italy, and in all probability during 
Its author’s lifetime. Hawkins says that it 
was frequently performed at the Academy’s 
concert. The author of ** Remarks on Mr. 
Avison’s Essay on Musical Expression” 
speaks of it as **q. composition to which he 
had scarcely ever met with an equal and 
Avison himself says that “those who are 
acquainted with its beauties regard it as an 
inimitable performance.” It was performed 
at Oxford, in the time of Dr. Hayes, but 
little is now known in this country of a work 
which ranks among the classics or the art. 

Of Astorga’s eventful life nothing is re- 
corded by our musical historians, and to 
the research of Friedrich Rochlitz we are 
chiefly indebted for the particulars now 
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ASTCyRI, GIOVANNI ANTO'NIO, bom 
at Venice, in 1672, devoted himself to the 
church, and became a clerk of die Oratory. 
He was for many years a tutor in the Vene- 
tian fkmily of the Giustiniani, and lived 
chiefly at Padua and Venice. He was pen- 
sionea by his patrons, and received in sue 
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cession caxmnries and other preferments ihmi 
the Venetian authorities. He closed lus 
peacefiil and studious life at Venice, in 1743. 
Astori was highly esteemed by Mafiei, Pole- 
ni, and other literary men of his time ; and 
his own antiquarian labours, although not of 
the first importance, have been considered 
iisefiil, both then and since. He published 
the following works: — 1. “ Commentariolum 
in Antiquum Alcmanis Poetee Laconis Mo- 
numentum,” Venice, 1697, foL; reprinted in 
vol. ii. of the “ Galleria di Minerva,” Venice, 
1697, fol. ; and again in vol. ii. of ^llengre’s 
“ Novus Thesaums Antiquitatum Romana- 
rum,” H^ue, 1718, fol. 2. “ De Deo Bro- 
tonte Epistola,” in vol. ii. of the “ Galleria 
di Minerva,” and in vol. ii. of Sallengre’s 
“ Novus Thesaurus.” 3. An Italian letter, 
Della Condotta della Sinago^ di Terra 
Santa nel venire alia deliberazione di pro- 
curare la morte di Jesii Cristo,” printed in 
vol. i. of the “Galleria di Minerva;” and 
again by Fabricius, in part iii. of his “ Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti,” Hamburg, 
1719, 8vo. In both editions the letter bears 
only the initials of the author. 4. An Italian 
letter on a medal, in vol. iv. p. 30, of the 
“ Galleria di Minerva.” 6. An Italian letter, 
“ Sopra una Immagine creduta del Deo Te- 
lesforo,” published anonymously in the “ Gior- 
nale de* Letterati d* Italia,” i. 438. 6. “ De 
Diis Cabiris,” Venice, 1 703, 8vo. ; reprinted 
in vol. ii. of Poleni’s “ Utriusque Thesauri 
Antiquitatum Nova Supplementa,” Venice, 
1737, fol, 7. “ Manto, Tragoedia Sacra, mu- 
sietj recitanda in Templo Divi Lazari Men- 
dicant! um,” Venice, 1713. 8. “Supplices, 

Tragoedia Sacra, musicb recitanda in Templo, 
&c. : adjecta est versio Italica, N. N. Bnxi- 
ensis,” Venice, 1713. 9. There were also 

published some of his letters and sonnets, 
and two volumes of sermons translated from 
the Spanish of Antonio Vieyra. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scritturi d* Italia.') W. S. 

ASTOKl'NI, ELI'A, was born at Albido- 
na, in Upper Calabria, or, according to Za- 
varroni, in Ciru, in Lower Calabria, on the 
5th of January, 1651. There is little doubt, 
however, that Albidona was his birthplace, 
for his father practised as a physician in that 
town, and instructed him there in grammar, 
rhetoric, and the Greek language. At his 
•baptism he received the names Tommaso An- 
tonio, but he changed these for that of Elu^ 
on entering the convent of the Carmelites in 
Cosenza. This took place in his sixteenth 
year. He studied the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy at Naples, and theology at Rome. On 
the death of his father, which occurred while 
he was very young, he obtained permission 
to return to his home. Here, al 
the Peripatetic philosophy, he applied hixn^ 
self with eagerness to the study of the Car- 
tesian philosophy, and, in addition to the 
Latin and Greek languages, made himself 
master of the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syrian. 

3 I 
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Alter thrice trayelling through Italy, Asto- 
rim twk priests* orders, and was made reggente 
of philosophy and theology in his convent of 
Cosenza, whence he was the first to promul- 
snte the modj^m philosophy throughout all 
Calabria, and in me city.of Penna in Abruz- 
zo. The novelty of his doctrines, which 
were regarded as heresies by many, and his 
extensive learning, surprising in one so 
young, exposed him to much envy and per- 
secution. He went to Rome, but was obliged 
to retire to Albano for the benefit of his 
health, and while here obtained permission 
to pr^ed to Venice. On his way to this 
city, in 1683, he was induced, by the urgent 
solicitations of some noblemen, to stop at Bari 
(the seaport at which he had intended to em- 
Iterk for Venice), where he commenced teach- 
ing his new philosophy. His opinions again 
met with violent opposition, and, fearing even 
more serious attach he determined to seek 
refuge in more northern countries. He be- 
took himself to Zurich, and thence to Basle, in 
which town he remained a year, studying ana- 
tomy under Hardero. Leaving Basle he went’ 
to Swabia, thence to the palatinate, and after- 
wards into Hesse, where he was made vice- 
prefect of the university of Marburg. He 
next proceeded to Groningen, in the univer- 
sity of which place lie taught mathematics to 
the French cadets, and obtained th^ degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in 1686. 

It would appear that while in Germany As- 
torini had adopted the opinions of the Hefor- 
madon, for his biographers proceed to say Uiat 
the violent disputes between the professors of 
theology forced upon him the conviction that 
unity of faith was to be found in the Roman 
Catholic church alone, and that this con- 
viction, and the dangers which he dreaded 
from the discovery that he had written in 
favour of the Roman Catholic faith, deter- 
mined him to return to his mother church. 
Having procured a safe conduct from the 
court of Rome, he went to Munster, where 
he received absolution from the bishop of 
that place, and then proceeded to Rome, in 
^rch, 1689. He was employed as preacher 
in Pisa and in Florence, and in 1690 was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the 
•' Academia de’Nobili Sanesi at Siena: it is 
asserted by some that he afterwards held the 
professorship of natural philosophy in the 
university of Siena, but this is doubted. Oi 
; the foundation of the Academia de' Fisiocri 
fid, he was elects the first ** Principe < 
Censdre.*’ In the year 1693 he obtmned hi^ 
degj^ of Master and Doctor of Theolog}? 
at jRome, and about the commencement o^ 
thefolloimg year he resigned his professor 
ship, in l^iena, and xefired to the convent o. 
Cosenza with the post of prefect of studies, 
and afterwards made commissary-gene- 
ral of the same convent. Finding himself 
subjected to fresh persecutions on account ^ 
Ids hp Rcnffht the 1)1 
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tection of Carlo Francesco SpinelU, Prince 
of Tarsia, and after various changes of abode 
he finally ^k up his residence in Terra^ 
nova, as librarian to the prince, and was 
occupied in the completion of his “ Philoso- 
phia Symbolica** at the time of his death, on 
the 4th of April, 1702. He was one of the 
Academic! Spensierati of Rossano. 

Zavarroni calls Astorinij^ Omniscius; Cala- 
bria: Decus et Omamentum.” His printed 
works are — 1. “ De vital! (Economia Feetus 
in Utero,’* Groningen, 1686. This dissertation 
was written for his degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, and was received with so much approba- 
tion by the university that the customaiy pub- 
lic inaugural disputation was dispensed with. 
2. Elementa Euclidis . . . nova Methodo 
et compendiarie demonstrata,” Siena, 1691^ 
12mo., and Naples, 1701, 8vo. This work 
was written for the use of the university of 
Siena. .3. “ Prodromus apologiticus de Potes- 
tate Sancta: Sedis Apostolicse,” Siena, 1693, 
8vo. : also published by Roccaberti, in tom. xi. 
of his " Bibliotheca Maxima Pontificia.” 4. 

De vera Ecclesia Jesu Christi contra Lu- 
neranos et Calvinianos, libri tres,” Naples, 

1 700, 4to. 5. “ Apollonii Pergjei Conica 
[ntegritati su», Ordini atque Niton pristine 
’estituta,” Naples, 1698, 4to. Another edi- 
ion is said by Gimma to have been pub- 
ished at Naples in 1702, 4to. 6. “ Epitaffio 
lella Materia Prima,” published in the 

Nuova Staffetta da Parnasso” of Gaetano 
Tremigliozzi, p. 197. He also left several 
manuscripts, the principal of which are— 
1. ** Philosophia symbolica.” 2. “ An 
Magna Pythagorica.” 3. “ Decamerone Pit- 
tagorico.” 4. “ Commentaria ad Scientiam 
Galiluei de triplici Motu.” 5. ** Archimedes 
restitutus.’* 6. “ De Vita Christi.” 7. 
“ De Recto Regimine Catholic® Hierarchi®.” 
8. ** Apologia Integra pro Fide Catholica ad- 
versus Lutheranos et Calvinistas.” 9. “ II 
Consenso e Dissenso delle tre Grammatiche, 
Ebraica, Arabica e Siriaca,” &c. (Zavarro- 
nus, Bibliotheca Calabra^ 172 — 174; Gim- 
ma, Elogj Accademici della Societh degli 
Spensierati di Rossano, 3S7 — 415; Afflitto, 
Memorie degli Scrittori del Regno di Napoli ; 
Napoli-Signorelli, Vicende della Coltura neUe 
due Sicilie, v. 153 — 167.) J. W. J. 

ASTRAMPSYCHUS CAtrrpdp^xos) 
wrote, according to Suidas, an ^OveipoKpirucSy, 
or work on the interpretation of dreams, and 
a hook on the medical treahnent of asses 
iarpiKhv els tyup From 

the same author, and from Diogenes Laertius, 
it appears that the name of i^trampsychiis 
was tome by more than one of the Persian 
magi. But a date greatly more recent than 
that of either of those writers must be as- 
signed to an extant Greek work passing un- 
der the name of Astrami^ychus. It is called 
*Oyt^KptTiK6y, and conrists of a hundred uod, 
one lambic trimeter lines, which are quite un- 
connected, and arranged alphabetically in the 
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order pf the initial letters. Each line de- 
scribes adi^m, and declares its signification. 
The first time those verses were mrinted was 
in the ** Epigraminata Veterum Poetarum,” 
Basle, 1638, 8vo., in which eighty-four of 
them appeared. The editions which next 
fbllowed were these : Germberg’s ** Centum 
Astrampsychi Versus, cum Wolfii Latind. 
Versione,” Basle, 1583, 8vo.; Morell’s **As- 
trampsychus. Versus Somniorum Interpretes, 
Greece et Latiife,** Paris, 1599, 8vo. ; Joseph 
ScaligePs “ Astrampsychi Oneirocriticon, 
Greece et Latine,** in the “ Oracula Sibyllina, 
&c., ah Opsopceo collects;” Paris, 1599, 8vo. ; 
Rigault’s “ Artemidori Oneirocritica, et Ach- 
metis . Oneirocritica, Astrampsychi et Nice- 
phori versus etiam Oneirocritici (cum Inter- 
pretatione Latind),” Paris, 1603, 4to. A list 
of subsequent editions will be found in Hoff- 
mann's ** Lexicon Bibliographicum ;** and the 
bibliography of the manuscripts is treated by 
Fabricius and Harles, “ Bibliotheca Grajca,” 
iv. 152, V. 265, xi. 583. See also Suidas, 
*A(rTpdju\ln/xos, Mdyoi ; Diogenes Laertius, lib. 
i. proem, W. S. 

ASTROLA'BTUS. [Abailard.] 
ASTRONOMER, THE, in Latin Astro'- 
NOMUS ; the designation commonly given to 
the anonymous writer of a Life of the Emperor 
Louis le Debonnaire. Nothing is known of 
him beyond what can be gathered from the 
preface, and from one or two scattered notices 
in the course of his work. From these it ap- 
pears that he was attached to the court of the 
emperor whose history he has written, and that 
he wrote in ^at part from personal know- 
ledge; buti^at office he held is not known. 
His desimution, ** the astronomer,” is not offi- 
cial, but has been given from the circumstance 
that he was one of the persons applied to by 
Louis, as being conversant with astronomy, 
or rather with astrology, to discover what 
was portended by the appearance of a comet 
in A.D. 83 7. He records what passed between 
himself and the emperor on tills occasion : but 
it is remarkable that the whole passage is so 
given in one of the manuscripts (and perhaps 
me oldest) of his history as not to identi^ 
the writer with any of the persons consulted[. 
Pierre Dehdande, in his ** Conciliorum Gal- 
lic Supplementa,” gives to this writer the 
name of Luitolfhs, on the alleged authority 
of a manuscript of the monastery of St. Tron ; 
but no corroborative testimony of his asser- 
tion has been found. There is some reason 
to think, from the writer’s usage of the words 
M Franci,” “ Aquitani,” and not ** nostri,” that 
he was not a native of France. » 

The work of the Astronomer is valuable ; 
it is written, notwithstanding some ihults 
pdnted out by Pertz, in ffiir Latin, in a sim- 
ple and perspicuous style ; and although there 
& some confusion of dates, as well as some 
inaccuracy of statement, it is the best con- 
temporaneous, or nearly contemporaneous, 
account of the reign, and espedally of the 
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personal character of Louis, of whom the 
writer speaks with great affection. He pro- 
fesses to relate .events before Louis’s reign, 
on the authority of the. monk . Adhemar, or 
Ademar, who must not be confounded with 
the writer so named [Ademar], who lived 
two centuries later. It is probable,' from the 
term used by the Astronomer (“Ademari 
relatione didici”), and from other circum- 
stances, that the communications of Ademar 
the monk to him were oral, at least private. 
Some persons, but without just reason, iden- 
tify Ademar with Eginhard. 

The work of the Astronomer was published 
entire by Pithou, in his “ Historici Franewe,” 
in A.D. 1588 ; but a part of it had been pre- 
viously published by Justus Reuber, a.d. 
1584, hi his Rerum Germanicarum Scrip- 
tores Veteres.” It is contained in the cw- 
lections of the early historians of Prance, 
by Freher (a.d. 1613), Duchesne (tom. ii. 
pp. 286, seq. a.d. 1636), and Bouquet (tom. 
vi. pp. 86, seq. a.d. 1 749) ; and in the “ Mo- 
numenta Germanise ” or Pertz (tom. ii. pp. 
604 seq. a.d. 1829). Translations are given 
in President Cousin’s “ Histoire de I’Empire 
de rOccident” (tom. i. pp. 181, seq. a.d. 
1684); and in Guizot’s Collection des M€- 
moires rclatifs k I’Histoire de France ” (tom. 
iiL pp. 311, seq. a.d. 1824). {Prefatory No- 
tices, by Bou(piet, Pertz, and Guizot, in the 
works just mentioned ; Histoire Litt^raire de 
la France, tom. v. pp. 49, seq. a.d. 1711.) 

J. C. M. 

ASTRUC, JEAN, was bom at Sauve, a 
town in Lower Languedoc, in 1684. His 
father had been a Protestant minister in 
Languedoc, but shortly before the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes abjured the Protestot 
faith, and commenced practice as an advo- 
cate. After studyinj^ under his father, 
devoted most of his time to the education of 
his children, Jean Astmc went to Mont- 
pellier, where he was received master of arts 
m 1700, bachelor of medicine in 1702, and 
doctor in 1 703. During the whole period of 
his studies he was distinguished by his in- 
dustry ; he read all the ancient and modem 
authors for which he had time and oppor- 
tunity ; careftdly analysed their works and 
arrang^ his extracts from them in historical 
order ; and thus laid the foundation of the 
writings fbr which he was afterwards most 
distinguished. 

Aftw receiving his degree he did not 
go at once into practice, but continued 
to occupy himself in the study not of 
medicine alone, but of antiquities, meta- 
physics, and natural history. He gave, fbr 
a short time, private . lectures on a^tomy ; 
and in 1706, when M. Chirac was appoint 
idiysician to the Duke of Orleans, Astnm was 
selected by the Montpellier faculty to give the 
lectures on medicine, as the substitute for t)ie 
abBCnt professor. In 1710 he published his 
** Physical Dissertation on Muscular Motion 
3 I 2 
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which, though alto^ther emmeous iu its 
pjdncipleB, procured him considerable reputa- 
tion ; and m the same year he obtaiDed, by 
eoncours, the professorship of anatomy at 
Toulouse. In 1710 his first treatise on di- 
gestion was published, in which, as well as 
m two subsequent Assays, he vigorously at- 
tacked the mechanical theory, which Dr. 
Pitcairn, Hecquet, and many others then 
maintained. The Doctor himself did not 
deign to give any other reply than a coarse 
joke upon the small amount of contractile 
force which Astruc assigned to the digestive 
organs ; but the treatises were virulently 
answer^ by one of Pitcairn’s pupils, Thomas 
Boer, to whom, and some others of less note, 
Astruc replied in 1715, with the advantage of 
good manners, if not of good argument. 

In 1717 Astruc succeeded M. J. Chastelain 
in a professorship of medicine at Montpellier ; 
and m 1 720 obtained, through the reputation 
which he gained by his lectures, a pension 
from the king. In 1 720 and the two following 
years he was engaged in a controversy on, 
the plague, which had at that time spread 
from Marseille, and excited great terror 
throughout France ; and he maintained suc- 
cessfully against a number of physicians the 
necessity of observing a more rigorous 
quarantine. About 1728 he went to Paris, 
intending to work iu the libraries there, and 
to complete several large works on which he 
had been long engaged; but in 1720 he was 
induced to accept the office of physician to 
Augustus II., King of Poland and Elector 
of Saxony, to attend on whom he went to 
Dresden. He found the office quite unsuited 
to his habits, and soon returned to Paris, 
where, in 1730, he was made consulting 
physician to the king, and in 1731, on the 
death of M. Geoffroy, professor of medicine 
in the Royal College. His lectures were ste 
highly esteemed as those which he delivered 
at Montpellier ; and it is said that many who 
were not interested in medicine attended them 
for the sake of the excellent Latin in which 
they were delivered. He practised also with 
considerable success. 

In 1736 M. Astruc published the work for 
which he has ever since l)een distinguished, 
his ** Treatise on Venereal Diseases.” It was 
soon translated into French, German, and 
English, and spread its author’s reputation 
oyer all Europe. Shortly after he published 
his observations on the antiquities and natu- 
ral history of Languedoc; the work, as he 
calls it, of his leisure, but, as he should have 
said, of the time of which he robbed his rest, 
for even now, though advanced in years, he 
would sit half the night studying and writ- 
ing. About this tithe the great dispute was 
rifo between the physicians and surgeons of 
^ Paris. [Anurt, N.] Astruc engaged in 
it, and wrote several letters, most of which 
wei^ andnymous, though confessedly his, to 
prove that in all ages both the station and 
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'merits of sur^ns had been subordinate to 
those of physicians. His rare aec^uirements 
in the history of physic made him a very 
acceptable ally to the then fiiiling faculty of 
medicine, and they, in return, elected Astruc, 
in 1743, a member of their body without 
obliging him to go through the usual pre- 
vious steps. His next publication .was his 
conjectures on the writings which Moses had 
probably uat'd in the composition of the 
book of Genesis ; a work which he had long 
held back lest some should have their faim 
in the divine authority of the Mosaic writ- 
ings shaken; and, to guard his roputation, 
he published soon after a dissertation on the 
immortality and immateriality of the soul. 
He now also determined to print his lectures, 
parts of which had already been published 
without his sanction and with many errors. 
A large portion of them was printed, but his 
increasing age and infirmities compelled him 
to give ms whole attention to his “ History 
of the Faculty of Medicine of Montpellier,” 
which had always been his favourite work, 
but in the composition of which he had suf- 
fered numberless interruptions. To complete 
this work before his death M. Astruc neg- 
lected everything, even his personal and 
family interests ; but he was unsucct‘ssful : 
lie died in 1766, eighty-two years old, in the 
the midst of work, and left his favourite task 
unfinished. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the 
works which were the fruits of M. Astruc’s 
long life and marvellous industry ; a list of 
them may be collected from Haller’s'!?* Biblio- 
thecae,” the “ Biographic Medicale,” and 
Querard’s ** La France Litt^raire.” The 
following are the more important of them: — 
1. ** Tractatus de Motus fermentativi Causa, 
Novam et Mechanicam Hypothesim cou- 
tinens,” Montjwllier, 1 702, 8vo. Astruc was 
only eighteen years old, and not yet a bache- 
lor of medicine, when he published this 
treatise, relating chiefly to the efieiwesccnce 
which ensues when acids ere mixed with 
alkaline carbonates, alkalies as they were then 
called. He ascribed the escape of gas to the 
disengagement of some subtle substance, and 
his work had the honour of being answered 
by Raymond Vieussens, to whom Astruc re- 
plied in, 2. “ Responsio Critica Animadver- 
sionibus R. Vieussens,” Montpellier, 1 702, 4to. 
3. “ Dissertatio Physica de Motu Muscu- 
lari,” Paris, 1710, l2mo., winch ascribes, ac- 
cording to Haller, the movement of muscles 
to the influx of spirits into their supposed 
vesicular particles. 4. ** De la Digestion des 
Alimeus, pour demontrer qu’elle se fait par 
le moyen du Levain,” Montpellier, 1710, 
4to. 5. ** Memoire sur la Cause de la Di- 
gestion des Alimens,” Paris, 1711, 8vo. 6. 
** Traite de la Cause de la Digestion, pour 
reftiter le nouveau Systdme de la Tritura- 
tion,” Toulouse, 1714, 8vo. These are the 
treatises against the opinion of digestion being 
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eflPected by trituration. The arguments used j 
by Astruc were unsound, and not fit either ' 
to refhte his adversaries or to establish his 
own view of digestion being a kind of fer- 
mentation. He endeavoured to prove that if a 
circular fibre contracted, its parts could not 
be brought nearer to the centre of the circle, 
and that the stomach therefore could not be 
made to triturate the food. He saw the 
errors of others much more plainly than his 
own, and was worsted in the controversy, 
though he was nearer to the truth than his 
opponents were. 7. ** Dissertatio de Ani 
Fistula,'* ]V{ontpellier, 1718, 12mo. ; a short 
treatise which was translated into English 
by W. Barrowby, and edifed by .John Freke, 
together with writings from Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente and others, under the title 
“A Treatise on the Fistula of the Anus,” 
London, 1738, 8vo. 8. “ Memoires ]^ur 
servir k THistoire Naturelle de la Province 
de Languedoc,” Paris, 1 737, 4to., in -which 
are included brief notices of subjects extend- 
ing over a wide range of natural history. , 
9. “ De Morbis Venereis, Libri Sex,” Paris, 

1 73fi, 4to. ; of which a second and better 
edition was published in two volumes with 
the title “ De Morbis Venereis, Libri 
Novem,” Paris, 1740, 2 vols. The first 
Eiiglisli translation of this remarkable work 
appears to have been made by Dr. Barrowby 
in 1737. Another was made by J. Chap- 
man, a surgeon, who published it with the 
title of “ A Treatise on the Venereal Disease,” 
Ac., liondon, 1754, in 2 vols. 8vo. ; and at 
other periods many other translations were 
printed with or without the translatoi’’8 name. 
If M. Astruc had written no other work 
than this, he would have merited to be 
placed among the best medical authors of 
his time. It is probably one of the com- 
pletest monographs ever published. Every 
question connected with syphilis is treated 
with such fullness and minute exactness as 
could be attained only by the laborious and 
orderly habits of study to which Astruc had 
for so many years devoted himself. It con- 
tains all that was at that time known or be- 
lieved regarding the disease ; and in respect 
of historical details, though it was written to 
prove that syphilis did not exist in Europe 
till it was brought from America by the 
crews of the ships of Columbus (a suspi- 
cion which can now be fully disproved), 
yet it has provided all the materials out of 
which nearly every subsequent history of 
'Syphilis has been compiled. This fact, that 
while maintaining one view M. Astnic fur- 
nished e-vidence enough for others, may be 
sufiS^cient proof of the completeness bf his 
historical details, and of the unfairness of 
the accusation of partiality with which he 
is cl^rged by the writers of his Life in the 
** Biographie M^dicale.” He is accused, by 
the same writer, of inaccuracy : after a care- 
ful examination of numerous lives in both 
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works, we can state that it is as rare to find 
errors in the historical writings of M. Astn^ 
as it is to find complete accuracy in the lives 
of the ** Biographie M^mcale.” However 
incorrect his deductions from them might be, 
his authority in aH -matters of historical fact 
is higher than that of any French medical 
writer whom we have consulted. 10. Con- 
jectures sur les Memoires originanix dont il 
parait que Moi'se s'est servi pour composer 
la Genese,” Brussels, 1753, 12mo. 11. 

“ Dissertation sur ITmmat^rialite et ITm- 
mortalitc de I'Ame,” Paris, 1755, 12mo. 
12. “ Traits des Tumeurs et des Ulceres,” 
Paris, 1759 and 1768, 2 vols. 12mo. This 
contains the substance of a part of M. Astruc's 
lectures which he was induced to publish in 
consequence of numerous spurious editions 
having been printed, some with and some 
without his name, from notes taken by his 
pupUs. It was on the whole well received, 
though it contains very little that is valuable. 
It was severely criticised, however, by some 
of tlic author's opponents, and another was 
added to his many paper-wars. 13. “ Traite 
des Maladies des Femmes,” Paris, 1761 — 
1766, 7 vols. 8vo. The first four volumes 
were published in 1761 ; the fifth and sixth 
in 1765 ; the seventh, with the title “ L*Art 
d'Accoucher reduit k ses Principes,” and 
containing a history of the art, in 1766. A 
second complete edition was published in 
7 vols., 12mo., at Paris, in 1778; and 
translations of the “ Art d'Accoucher ” were 
published in English by S. Ryley, with the 
title ** Elements of Midwifery,” Ac., London, 
1766, 8vo. ; and anonymously in 1767. 
Except for the history, the work, which is 
taken from another part of the author's 
lectures, is not valuable. 14. “ Mdmoires 
pour servir k I'Histoire de la Faculte de 
Medecine de Montpellier,” Paris, 1767, 4to. 
The author's partiality for his own school led 
him to not a little special pleadina to main- 
tain in this work its antiquity ana dignity. 
The history, however, is a very interesting 
one, and the biographies of the eminent phy- 
sicians of Montpellier, which are added to 
it, are carefully and accurately written, 
though left imperfect at the author's death. 
The work was published, with a prefatory 
Life of M. Astruc, by his friend, M. Lorry, 
who judged it best to print the manuscript 
as he found it. Lorry, Life of M, Astruc ^ 
just mentioned ; Astruc, Autobiography , in the 
Memoires de la Faculte de Montpellier; 
Haller, Bibliothecce,) J. P. 

ASTULPHUS. [Astolphus.] 

A'ST Y AGES {^*A<rrvdyris)j by Ctesias called 
Astyi^ {*AorvXyas), and by Diodorus men- 
tioned under the name of Aspadas (*A(nrd8as), 
was the son of Cyaxares, King of the Medes, 
and his successor on the throne. According 
to Herodotus he was a contemporary of Aly- 
attes. King of Lydia, for *it was agreed that 
Astyages should marry Aryenis, daughter of 
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Alyattes, as one of the terms of peace be- 
tween Cyaxares and Alyattes, probably b.c. 
610. [Altattes.] The rest of the history 
of AsQram is connected with that of (>rus. 
[Cyrus, Kino of the Persians.] G. L. 

ASTY'DAMAS (’Aerrwfidjua*) was the name 
of two tragic poets of Attica, whose dramas 
have perished. 

Asttdamas the elder was a son of the 
tra^c poet Morsimn^ whose fkther, Philocles, 
was likewise a tragic poet. The mother of 
Philocles was a sister of the poet ^schylns. 
Fabricius is wrong in describing Astydamas 
as the nephew of ^schylns. Astydamas 
studied oratory under Isocrates; but after- 
wards turned to the drama, and is said to 
have exhibited his first tragedy \n the second 
yaar of the ninety-fifth Olympiad (b.c. 399). 
^e Athenians, applauding his tragedy called 
** Parthenopseus,*’ granted to him a statue in 
the theatre,; the inscription of which, how- 
ever, they removed, as a punishment for the 
arrogance he displayed in a self-commenda- 
tory epigram. The epigram is extant in the 
Greek Anthology (Brunck, iii. 329 ; Jacobs, 
i. 93). " It gave rise to a proverb, quoted by 
Philemon and other comic writers. Suidas 
asserts that Astydamas composed two hun- 
dred and forty tra^dies, and that fifteen of 
these gained the prize. There have been as- 
simed to him tragedies entitled '^Alcmmon,'* 
“Hermes,” and “Nauplios,” from which 
quotations are given by Aristotle, Athenmus, 
and Stobseus. 

Astydamas the younger was a son of 
the former. Suidas enumerates the follow- 
ing dramas of his : — “ Hercules” (a satirical 
drama), “ Epigoni,” “ Ajax Furens,” “ Bel- 
lerophontes,” “Tyro,” “Alcmene,” “Pha- 
nix,” and “ Palamedes.” (Fabricius, Biblio- 
theca Gratca, ed. Hades, ii. 289, iv. 466, 
vi, 124, ix. 608; Jacobs, Antholoma Graca, 
vi. 310, xiii. 865 ; Suidas, ^AcrrvhdfAasj 
itcoAvtis ; Eudocia, Ionian p. 68 ; 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. xiv. cap. 43.) W. S. 

ASTYME'DES (‘Aovv/i^Stjs), a leading 
man among the Rhodians about the time of 
the war between the Romans and Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia. Just previous 
to the war (b.c. 171) the pnetor, C. Lucre- 
tius Gallus, who commanded a Roman fleet 
at Cepballenia, sent to Rhodes to require of 
the Rhodians a squadron of ships to act 
against Perseus. Astymedes, with Agatha- 
and Rhodophon, and the prytanis, or 
chtief magistrate, Stratocles, induced the 
loiodian people'fo send six vessels, in oppo- 
sition to Demon and Polyaratus, who sup- 
ported the interests of Perseus. Astymedes 
And his friends were not, however, able to 
keep the Rhodians firm in their friendship 
to Rome : daring the war they remained 
neufor, and just oefore its close sent an em- 
bassy to, Rome, threatening, to join Perseus 
if t^^^bmates did not make mace with him. 
Tl& having provoked the indignation of the 
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Romans, and the war having been termi- 
nated by the overthrow and capture of Per- 
seus, the Rhodians in alarm (b.c. 167) sent 
Philocrates, and soon afierwaw Astymedes 
and Philophron, to Rome, to conmtnlate 
the senate on their victory, and to deprecate 
their anger, carrying with them the chief 
supporters of Perseus to deliver them up. 
Astymedes and his colleagues, alarmed at 
the hostile feeling prevalent among the Ro- 
mans, and at a proposal of M. Juventius 
Thalna, one of the pnetors, to declare war 
against Rhodes, put on mouniing garments, 
and, with the greatest humility, and with 
tears, canvassed the more powerfhl men to 
secure their fkvourable consideration. Both 
Astymedes and Philophron pleaded the cause 
of their countrymen m the senate, and Asty- 
medes afterwards published his speech. 
Polybius speaks unfovourably of it, and says 
it displeas^ those Greeks who were settled 
at Rome, or were staying there at the time, 
as well as those who afterwards read it when 
published. The speech of one of the Rho- 
dian ambassadors is given by Livy, but it is 
not perfect. It is by most or all of the edi- 
tors of Livy supposed to be the speech of 
Astymedes, though it neither answers to the 
description nor deserves the censures of 
Polybius. The embassy was so far success- 
ful that the hostility of the Romans was 
averted, but with the loss of their alliance 
and friendship, and of the provinces of Lycia 
and Caria. 

Astymedes remained at Rome to watch 
the course of events there, while Philocrates 
returned home to report the result of their 
efforts. How long Astymedes remained is 
not known ; but three years afterwards (b.c. 
164), or, as some calculations make it, only 
two years, he was again at Rome, pleading 
for a restoration of Rhodes to the friendship 
of the Roman people ; and, by the support of 
Tiberius Gracchus, who had just returned 
from a mission into Asia, he succeeded. Ele- 
ven years afterwards (b.c. 153) he was again 
at Rome, informing the senate of the war that 
had broken out between his countrymen and 
the Cretans. He held at this time the office 
of nawarchus, or admiral of the Rhodian 
fleet. This embassy led to the interference 
of the Romans to put an end to the war. 
(Polybius, xxvii. 6, xxx. 4, xxxi. 6, 7, xxxiii. 
14, ed. Schweighseuser ; Livy, xlv. 20 — 25.) 

J. C. M. 

A'STYOCHUS f AerriJoxos), a Spartan, 
appointed to succeed Melancridas m the 
command of the navd forces which the 
Spartans had collected (b.c. 412) to assist 
the islands on the coast of Asia Minor, and 
some of the cities on the mainland, in throw- 
ing off their allegiance to Athens. He arrived 
with four galleys off Chios, which had already 
revolted ftom Athens, b.o. 412, the year after 
the Athenians had been finally overtiirown in 
Sicily. On arriving there, he found that 
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Lesbos had become the theatre of war: the 
Chians, having sent an expedition thither, 
and bron ' ‘ 

cities, Methymua and Mitylene. * But a 
few days afterwards, Mitylene was stormed 
by the Athenians; and Astyochus, on his 
arrival, found that he was unable to render 
any service to the friends of Sparta. Ac- 
cordingly, he returned to Chios, while the 
Athenians re-established their supremacy in 
Lesbos. The Athenian commanders then 
proceeded to attack Chios, which they did so 
successhilly that a conspiracy was set on foot 
among the Chians for restoring the sove- 
reignty of Athens. But the design was dis- 
TOver^ by the government, and they, accord- 
ingly, sent for Astyochus (then at ErythrsB) 
to concert measures against the conspirators. 
While he was thus engaged, a large fleet of 
fifty-five Peloponnesian and Sicilian ships 
appeared in the neighbourhood, under the 
command of Therameiies, a Lacedsemonian, 
who had orders to deliver it up to Astyochus. 
After this accession to the Spartan forces, be- 
ing no longer apprehensive of the revolt of 
Chios, Astyochus sailed away from there, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt upon Cla- 
zomensc. Immediately afterwards he received 
an application from the partisans of Sparta at 
Lesbos, who wished him to assist them in a 
second insurrection against Athens. Astyo- 
chus, perhaps stimulated by his former fail- 
ure, was very desirous of rendering them 
assistance ; but the Corinthians and others of 
the allies opposing the ^lan, he was compelled 
to^ return to Chios without having accom- 
^ished anything. Here he was joined by 
Pedaritus, the commander of the Spartan 
land force, and fresh proposals for a revolt 
were made to him by tiie Lesbians. Astyo- 
chus warmly supported them, but he was 
opi> 06 ed by Pedaritus and the Chians, and 
obliged to forego the enterprise. In disgust 
and anger at tiieir opposition, he threatened 
the Chians that he would never assist them, 
however hard they might be pressed; and 
then sailed to take the command of the re- 
cently arrived Peloponnesian and Sicilian 
fieet, then assembled at Miletus. On his 
voyage thither he narrowly escaped being 
captured by an Athenian squadron sailing to 
Chios. While at Miletus, Astyochus assisted 
in the revision of a treaty made a short time 
before between the King of Persia and Sparta, 
the conditions of which were modified in a 
manner fiivourable to the Spartan interest. 
Meanwhile the Athenians vigorously and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted their attack on Cluos ; 
and the Chians, unable to oppose them, 'sent 
to Miletus for aid. Astyochus, in a spirit of 
malieo and obstinacy, refused their request, 
and Pedaritus sent from Chios to Sparta to 
complain of his conduct. But the position 
of the Chians became more critical and de- 
sperate, and Pedaritus again sent to expostu- 
late with Astyochus, and to urge him to re- 
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Beye Chios, while it was yet possible. The 
^ies also showed their anxiety on ^e sub- 
ject ; and Astyochus was at last preparing to 
sail to their assist^ce, when he heard that a 
fleet of twenty-TOven galleys had arrived 
from Peloponnesus, at Caunus in Asia Minor, 
with eleven Spartan commissioners, who were 
empowered to aid him with their counsels, or 
to depose him from his command, as they 
might think fit Astyochus immediately gave 
up the expedition to Chios, and proceeded 
southwards to escort the fleet and the commis- 
sioners to Miletus. On his way he attacked 
the island of Cos, which had recently suffered 
ffom a very terrible earthquake, and plun- 
dered all the country, the inhabitants hav- 
ing taken refuge in the mountains. Not 
very far from Cnidus, he fell in with Char- 
minus, the Athenian admiral, and defeated 
him, with a slight loss. Astyochus then re- 
turned to Cnidus, where he was joined by the 
squadron from Caunus, and where the commis- 
sioners had an interview with Tissaphemes, 
in which Tissaphemes was so displeased with 
their observations and demands, that he left 
them in anger and disgust, without fibything 
being done. Shortly afterwards the united 
fleet of the Peloponnesians co-operated in the 
successful revolt of the Rhodians from Athens, 
%ut it docs not appear that Astyochus took 
any leading part in the matter. It would 
also appear that afterwards, or probably even 
before, while at Miletus, he sold himself to 
Tissaphemes. He had received orders (per- 
haps while at Miletus) to despatch Alcibiades, 
whose interest amongst the Asiatic Greeks 
had excited the sus^cions of the Spartans, 
though he had exerted it in their fkvour. It 
does not appear that Astyochus took any mea- 
sures for this purpose : on the contrary, when 
Alcibiades was using the influence which he 
had gained over Tissaphemes to the prejudice 
of Sparta, and As^ochus had lieen informed 
of this by a letter from Phrynichus, an enemy 
of Alcibiades, and one of the Athenian com- 
manders at Samos, he went in person to M^- 
nesia, where Alcibiades was residing with 
Tissaphemes, and put the letter into their 
hands. He did the same with a second letter 
which he received from Phrynichus, offering 
to betray the Athenian armament at Samos 
into his hands. Thucydides adds, as another 
proof of his having sold himself to Tissa- 
pheraes, that He submitted to the reduction of 
the pay of the Peloponnesian sailors, which 
that satrap was bound to defray by the con- 
ditions of the treaty before mentioned. Nor 
did Astyochus, though at the head of a large 
force, take advantage of the disunion among 
the Athenian forces stationed at Samos, ana 
the absence of a part of their fleet in the Hel- 
lespont (b.c. 41 1 ). Moreover, he showed that 
there was collusion between Tissaphemes and 
himself, by conniving at his breach of faith 
in not making the stipulated paymente to the 
troops, and refusing to second the )lt^on- 
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‘stranoes of Hermocrates, aad others, who 
coiinplained of it, while he affected to place 
^^tire confidence in the promises of Tissa- 
phemes, to brin^ up a Phoenician armament, 
thus kept his own fieet in a state of inac- 
tion, under pretence of waiting for the ex- 
pect^ reinforcement The result of all this 
was, that the Peloponnesian soldiers at Mi- 
letus, and the Syracusan sailors also, made 
such vehement complaints that Astyochus 
^ could no lon^r disregard them, and he set 
sail' with a fleet of one hundred and twelve 
alleys, to attack the Athenians at ^mos. 
Still there was no engagement, nor is it pro- 
bable that Astyochus desired one. Tissa- 
phemes then became still more remiss in the 
payment of the troops ; and not only the com- 
mon soldiers, but pers^ms of higher ran^ 
charged Astyochus with having sold their 
interests to Tissaphernes. The general dis- 
content was aggravated by his imprudence in 
threatening some of the Syracusans who de- 
manded their arrears of pay ; and a riot 
followed, in which he nearly lost his life. 
Fortunately, at this juncture his successor, 
Mindarus, arrived from Sparta, and Astyo- 
chus sailed home after having been about 
eight months in command, in which he exhi- 
bited nothing but imbecility and treachery : 
a more able and faithful admiral would pro^ 
bably have established tlie Spartan supremacy 
by sea, and along the western coast of Asia 
Minor. On his return home he snpportcd 
the charges brought against Tissaphernes by 
Hermocrates, the Syracusan admiral. (Thu- 
cydides, viii. 20, 23, 26, 31 — 33, 36 — 42, 60, 
63, 84, 85 ; Xenophon, Hellen. i, 1, 31 ; Thirl- 
walJ, History of Greece, caps. 27, 28.) 

K. W— n. 

A'SULA, or A'SOLA, GIOVANNI 
MATTEO, or GIOVANNI MARIA, a 
voluminous composer, was bom at Verona, 
and brought up to the church. He lived in 
the latter part of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century. His published 
works are as follows: — 1. “Introitus et 
Alleluia missarum omnium majorum so- 
lemnitatem totius anni super cantu piano — 
4voc.'/ Venice, 1665. 2. “Falsi bordoni 

sopra otto tuoni ecclesiastici, ed alcuni 
di Vine. Ruffo,” Venice, 157.5, 1682, 
1584. 3. “Vespertina omnium solemnita- 
tum Psalmodia, duoque B. Virginis Cantica 
primi toni cum 4 voc.” Venice, 1578. 4. 
“ Missa a 4 voc.” Venice, 1586. A copj] of 
this work is in the royal library at Munich. 
6. “Cantiones sacne— 4 voc.” Venice, 1587. 
6. “Madrigali a due voci, accomodati da 
cantar in fhga diversamente sopra una parte 
sola,” Venice, 1587. 7. “Efuae Missse et 

decern saersB laudes — 3 voc.” Venice, 1589. 
8. “Missa sopca gli otto tuoni ecclesiastici,” 
Milan, 1590. " 9. “Canto fermo sopra le 
'messe, inni, e4 altre cose ecclesiastiche, ap- 
purtehentl a suonatori d'organo per rispon- 
dere dl ooro,” Venice, 1596, 1602, and 1615. 
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Other works of Asula are memtkmed by dif- 
ferent writers^ but without date or place of 
publication. * 

Besides these compositions for the church 
and the chamber, Arteaga speaks of Asula's 
attempt at dramatic composition, under the 
title of “ II Trionft) d*Amore, del Petrarca, 
modulata dal G. M. Asola.” Padre Mar- 
tini gives some examples fW)m the bomposi- 
tions of Asula in Ids “ Sagdo di Contrap- 
punto;” and a Graduale will be found m 
the first part of the “ Arte prattica di Con- 
trappunto,” by Padre Paolucci. Asula was 
one of the composers who dedicated a col- 
lection of Psalms for 5 voc. to Palestrina, in 
1592, as a mark of their admiration of his 
talents. (Gerber, Lexicon der Tcmkunstlerj 
Draudiu^ Bibliotheca Classica / P. Martini, 
Saggio di Contrappunto.) E. T. 

ASULA'NUS, A'NDREAS, or ANDRE'A 
ASOLA'NO, or D' A'SOLA, is the name 
commonly given, from his native village 
Asola near Brescia, to Andrea Torrigiano or 
Torresano, one of the early Italian printers. 
A list of editions printed at Venice, and bear- 
ing Andrea's name, is given by Renouard. It 
extends from 1480 to 1506, after which he 
does not seem to have been engaged in busi- 
ness separately. His name, however, appears 
very frequently afterwards in the well-known 
colophon of many of the Aldine editions: 

in iEdibus Aldi et Andre® Asulani Soceri.” 
Aldus Manutius, marrying Andrea's daughter 
about 1500, formed with him some years 
afterwards the partnership alluded to, and 
owed to the wealth of his fether-in-law most 
of the facilities which he used so skilfully. 
After the death of Aldus (whose son Paulus 
was then an infant), Andrea, assisted by his 
own sons Francesco and Federico, continued 
to superintend the Aldine printing-house till 
his death in 1529. (Renouard, Annales de 
t Imprimerie des Aides, ed. 1825, ii. 247 — 272, 
iii. m'?sini.) W. S. 

A'SYCHIS i'A(rvxi5)y a king of Egypt, 
the successor of Mycerinus, as the priests told 
Herodotus. He built the eastern propyl®a of 
the great temple of Hephastus (Phtha)’ at 
Memphis, and that addition was the finest 
of all the works of that kind in Egypt. In 
his reign a law was established in E^pt that 
the borrower of money should give as a 
security his father's dead body ; it was also 
established tliat the creditor should have the 
whole burial-place of the borrower as a secu- 
rity. If the borrower did not repay the debt, he 
was deprived of interment, aim he could not 
bury any of his descendants who died in his 
lifetime. This king built a brick pyramid, 
which may be one of those which still ^- 
main. The period of Asychis is uncertain, 
for the chronolo^ of Herodotus is of little 
or iib value. His successor was Anysis. 
[ANtsis.! (Herodotus, ii. 136.) G. L. 

ATA'BEG (properly Atdbak), a title as- 
sumed by a number of petty princes who 
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ruled, or rather distracted, the Persian em* 
^re after the decline of the Seljdkf d^asty. 
The period of their usurpation lasted about 
half a centuy, from a.d. 1148 till a.d. 1202, 
^hen Persia was conquered by the Moguls 
under the renowned Jenghis Kn&n (properly 
Chingiz Kh£n). The word Atabak denotes 
guardian or govemor ; the few names worthy 
of record to which the title was prefixed 
will be noticed in their proper place. D. F. 

ATAHUALLPA, brother of Hupscar, who 
was the last legitimate Inca of Peru. Atahu* 
allpa was the son of the eleventh inca, Huayna 
Capac, by a daughter H)f the King of Qmto ; 
and as none but a descendant of Mauco Capac, 
by both father and mother, could inherit the 
throne of the incas, he was consequently in- 
capable of succession. Atahuallpa*s manly 
beauty, courage, and skill in war, had how- 
ever so engaged the affections of Huayiia 
Capac, that he obtained the consent of the 
hereditary prince, Huascar, to tlie elevation 
of his brother to the tlirone of Quito before 
his father’s death. As Quito had been an- 
nexed to the empire by Huayiia Capac, and 
Atahuallpa’s mother was of the royal family 
of Quito, the arrangement was not inequitable. 
This transaction, for Garcilaso de la Vega 
gives no dates, appears to have taken place 
some years previous to the death of Huayna 
Capac, which occurred in 1 523. The brothers 
•remained at peace for five years after his 
death. Huascar, according to Garcilaso de 
la Ve|^ was the first to express dissatisfac- 
tion with their father’s settlement. He inti- 
mated to Atahuallpa his determination to 
exact from him an acknowledgment that 
Quito was held as a dependency of the em- 
pire of the incas. Atahuallpa replied sub- 
missively, acknowledged die sovereign^ 
of Huascar, and asked permission to repair 
with the chiefs of Quito to Cuzco, in order 
that they might at the same time perform the 
obsequies of Huayna Capac, and do homage 
to his successor. Huascar granted the re- 
quest, 

Atahuallpa warned his chiefs to advance 
in small parties, and without giving any in- 
dication of hostile intentions, but prepared 
for war. In tliis manner 3l),000 warriors 
(according to Garcilaso) were introduced in 
small detachments into the territory of Cuzco. 
The suspicions of the chiefs of the frontier 
provinces being awakened, they warned 
Huascar to be on his guard. The inca 
immediately commanded a levy of troops 
throughout his territories; but before an 
army could be collected the soldiers, of Ata- 
huallpa were within a short distance of Cuzco. 
The inca marched out to give them battle ; 
but his new levies were unable to withstand 
an army of which the veterans who, under 
'Huayna Capac, conquered Quito, formed the 
nucleus. Huascar was taken prisoner, and 
committed to close custody. 

Atahuallpa was not in the battle ; but as 
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soon as the intelligence icaclhed him 
hastened to Cuzco. Gardlaso de la Vega 
mentions that the ifrst battle decided the war, 
and that the numerous conflicts mentioned 
by Spanish authors were merely ^e desultory 
resistance ofiered by chiefs attached to Huas- 
car or desirous to avail themselves of a 
revolution to assert their independence. 

Atahuallpa had recourse tp ^ murderous 
policy to establish himself permanently on 
the throne. As he himself was Ascended 
from the incas by the father’s side only, his 
legal claim to the throne was inferior to that 
of any full-blood member of tiie fomily. 
With a view to rid himself of so many rivals, 
Atahuallpa invited the whole male descen- 
dants of the incas to Cuzco, under the pretext 
of wishing their counsel and consent to an 
arrangement by which his brother Huascar 
might be restored to the throne. All who 
accepted the invitation were put to death 
by Atahuallpa’s orders. This massacre was 
followed up by the murder of all the females 
of the royfid family, except such of them as 
had been made “ Virgins of the Sun.’* Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega’s enumeration of the few 
members of the royal family who escaped 
with life leaves a more terrible impression 
of the extent of those massacres than the 
enumeration of the victims could have done.r 

The precise dates of these events cannot be 
ascertained; but they must have occurred 
between the death of Huayna Capac (1528) 
and the arrival of Pizarro in Peru (1532). 
Down to that period Atahuallpa had not ven- 
tured to take the life of his de^roned Wther. 
Among people of an imperfect civilization, 
like that of the Peruvians, a despot may 
violate the laws of natural affection with more 
safety than the dictates of superstition. Ata- 
huallpa was safe from popular vengeance 
after the massacre of so many of his nearest 
blood relations : but his safety obliged him 
to respect the life of the prince who Sad been 
crowned with the solemnities of religion. 

Pizarro took possession of the island of 
Puna in February, 1531. The feme of the 
Spanish conquests to the north had preceded 
him ; and, indeed, he had made a reconnois- 
sance of the west coast of America, to the 
south of Panama, between 1524 and 1526. 
Huascar, learning in his prison the arrival of 
bearded men on the frontier, secretly sent 
emissaries to entreat their assistance; and 
Atahuallpa, on being informed of his brother’s 
overtures, also sent envoys to Pizarro. The 
Spanish commander, who desired no better 
than a pretext to interfere in the a^rs of 
Peru, was already advancing when Atahu- 
allpa’s ambassadors met him. Pizarro sent 
his brother to demand an interview with 
Atahuallpa, which, after some hesitation, was 
granted. 

The interview took place on the plain of 
Caxamarca, on tlie 16 th of November, 1532. 
Atahuallpa was attended by a muneroos but 
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unarmed train: Pizarro kept the whole of 
his followers under arms, though only a few 
were allowed to show themselves at first. 
Long harangues were made to Atahuallpa 
by 9ie Friar Vincente de Valverde, Per- ! 
nando Pizarro, and Hernando Soto. The 
speeches of the two laymen are said to have 
modest and decorous; but the priest 
plunged into a lengthy exposition of the | 
mysteries of the Christian faith, and of Eu- 
ropean politics, haughtily commanding Ata- 
huallpa to embrace Christianity and declare 
himself the vassal of the Emperor Charles V. on 
the spot Atahuallpa repli^, through his in- 
terpreter, with dignified self-possession, and 
with much acuteness, and even a latent vein 
of sarcastic humour. Before the reply was 
heard out, the Spanish cavalry broke from 
their ambush ; his attendants were dispersed, 
himself made prisoner, loaded with chains, 
and carried to his own palace at Caxamarca. 

An exorbitant ransom was demanded by 
the Spaniards, which Atahuallpa consented 
to ]^y. While arrangements were making 
for its collection, Huascar made another ap- 
peal to Pizwo, and, this coming to Ata- 
huallpa*8 ears, he ordered his brother to be 


subjects to offer human sacrifices, Ac. A 
strenuous opposition was made to his con- 
demnation, apparently by a majority of the 
council; but Pizarro and Almagro bullied 
the recusants into acquiescence by denounc- 
ing them as traitors to the crown of Spain. 
Atahuallpa was declared guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be burned alive. Having professed 
himself a convert to Christianity, and re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism, the sentence 
was commuted: he was strangled, and his 
body was afterwards burned. One of his 
last requests was that his ashes should be 
carried to Quito ; it has been supposed from 
a fear that the inhabitants of Cuzco, as ad- 
herents of Huascar, might have treated them 
with disrespect. 

It is difficult from the superficial narratives 
of Garcilaso de la Vega and the Spanish 
writers to form an estimate of the character 
of Atahuallpa. His manners, to judge by 
their effects, must have been at once imposing 
ftom their dignity and winning. His fa- 
ther’s attachment to him is attributed not 
merely to his personal recommendations, but 
to his skill in war. He was not present, 
however, at the decisive battle which trans- 


{)ut to death. A Peruvian who had been bap- 
tized by the name of Felipillo, and who, it is 
asserted by Garcilaso de la Vega, was insti- 
gated to compass the death of At^uallpa by a 
passion for one of the inca’s wives, soon after 
accused him to the Spaniards of collecting an 
army to drive them from Peru. Pizarro, 
upon this infinmation, resolved to have his 
prisoner put to death, but to colour the mur- 
der by a mockery of a trial. Several of the 
Spanish officers remonstrated against this 
outrage. Pizarro appears to have been in- 
fluenced in part by personal animosity, for 
Atahuallpa, having discovered that he was 
more illiterate than many of the common 
solitiers, had treated him with marked disre- 
spect. Still it is believed that Pizarro might 
have bocsi dissuaded from his intention, bad 
not the arrival of Almagro with a band of 
mercenaries eager for plunder, and who had 
yet obtained none, decided the fate of Ata- 
huallpa. 

Pizarro appointed himself and Almagro 
judges ; a puDlic prosecutor and an advocate 
for the prisoner were named; in short, all 
the forms of justice ^ere observed. Eleven 
charges were brought against the prisoner. 
The eleventh, rebeUion against the emperor, 
his liege loid . W conquest, though unten- 
able, was probalny the most weighty in the 
estimation of his accusers. The tenth, the 
murder of his brother Huascar, charged him 
' with a real crime ; but what right of juris- 
diction even here did the court possess? 
The hoUowipesS of some of the remaining 
charges was offensively apparent: he waa 
accnsei^ wasting^ihe revenues of his king- 
dom siniiit foil to the Spwiards ; of being 
an idolater, keeping concubines, obliging his 


ferred the empire from Huascar to himself ; 
and Garcilaso appears to hint that much of 
the merit of his previous arrangements was 
owing to his minister Quizquiz. The mas- 
sacre of the royal family stands out in re-, 
volting relief. We see merely the terrible 
incident ; we have no means of studying the 
process by which Atahuallpa worked himself 
up to such a pitch of cruelty. On the other 
hand, his deportment as prisoner and victim 
of the Spaniards is foil of majesty, and excites 
sympathy. Atahuallpa appears at different 
times in incongruous and incompatible cha- 
racters, nor have we the means of resolving 
the seeming contradiction. (^Garcilaso de 
la Vega,'M‘ston'a General del Peru ; Antonio 
de Ulloa, Jiesumen Historico del Orwen y 
Succession de los Incas,) W. W. 

ATAIDE, or ATAYDE, DOM LUIS 
DE, SENHOR DO CONDADO DA TOU- 
GI A, a Portuguese nobleman, who was twice 
viceroy of India. Pereira mentions that in 
his youth Dom Luis served under three In- 
dian viceroys. These were Esteban de 
Gama, who acted as interim viceroy in 1540 
and 1541; his predecessor Garcias de 
ronha, and his successor Affonso de Sousa. 
It was only in the expedition which Gama 
made against the Turks in the Red Sea, that 
Ataide had aiw 

himself; and Fermra’s emphatic statement 6i 
his service under three viceroys appears 
somewhat in the light of an oratorical device 
to exaggerate the military e^tperience of his 
hero. In the expedition to the Red Sea,. 
Ataide' distinguished himself so much that 
the viceroy cmiforred the honour of knight- 
hood upe% him, although hp was then only 
in his twi^ty^cond yev. This was in* 
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1541, and oon^uently Ataide must have 
bten ])orn about 1520 : we have been unable 
to find any more precise intimation respect- 
ing the period of his birth. 

The next incident in the life of Ataide 
that has been preserved is his presence at 
the battle of Muhlhansen, in 1547. He was 
at that time ambassador from the King of 
Portugal to Charles V., and insisted upon 
accompanying the emperor to the field. He 
made himself useful both by his counsel and 
personal courage, and after the battle Charles 
presented him with a charger, as a testimony 
of the sense he entertained of his services. 

Ataide also served in the wars in Africa; 
but no specific mention is made of the part 
he took in them. 

He was named viceroy at a critical period 
for the Portuguese authority in India. ^ An 
alliance had been concluded by the Nizam, 
the Zamorin of Malabar, and the chief of 
Canara and Balagat, with a view by their 
combined forces to drive the Portuguese out 
of India. Ataide landed in India, in Oc- 
tober, 1568. The allies had not yet made 
any decisive movement, and he had time 
allowed him to visit and place in a state of 
defence the principal stations occupied by the 
Portugese. His activity appears to have 
caused the allies to pause in their hostile in- 
tentions, for two years elapsed before they 
came to opep hostilities. This interval was 
employed by Ataide in promoting expeditions 
of discovery and experimental trading both 
to the east and the west of Goa. 

In September, 1570, rumours of renewed 
purposes of aggression on the part of the na- 
tive chiefs became frequent in Goa, and it was 
not long before the vicerw leanicd that the 
danger was imminent. The Cabildo of Goa 
and ^e principal ofSicers recommended that 
all the outposts and minor stations should be 
almndoned, and the Portuguese forces con- 
centrated in Goa and Shadl: these timid 
counsels did not however suit Ataide. He 
marched in person against the chief of Bala- 
gat; despatched Francisco Masarenha to 
Shaiil, which had been attacked by the Ni- 
zam’s troops; and sent Diogo de Meneses 
against the Zamorin. The war continued 
vnth varying success till 1572. The viceroy 
and l^leneses were for the most part suc- 
cessful ; but the greater power of the Nizam; 
combined with dnssensions among the Porto- 
ffuese officers in Shaiil, exposed the Chris- 
Sans to many reverses mere. The care and 
promptitude of Ataide, in sending frequent 
reinforcements to Shaiil, enabled tha garrison 
to fhaintain its ground; and eventually the 
Nizam was the first of the allies to listen to 
terms of peace. A treaty was concluded with 
them on the 24th of July, 1571. The chief 
pf Balagat made peace with the viceroy as 
' ebon as he learned the delfbction of the Nizam, 
a^ Zamorin did not heij^ out much 
longer. \ 
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Ataide*s successor, Antonio de Noronha, 
reaped Goa on the ensuing September ; and 
Ataide himself embarked for Portugal in 
January, 157J2t He was received at the 
court of Sebastian with great show of wel- 
come, but this cordiality was not of long dura- 
tion. Ataide soon wimdrew from the court, 
to which he did not return till afier the de- 
feat and death of Sebastian in Africa. 

Ataide was sent a second time to India in 
the character of viceroy by the regency ; but 
died soon after his arrival at Goa, in the 
year 1580. (Pereira, Historia da India no 
tempo em que a gonvemou o Visorey Dorn 
Lms d* Ataide,) W. W. 

ATANA'GI, DIONI'GI, whose contribu- 
tions to the literature of Italy belong to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, was a native 
of Cagli, in the duchy of Urbino. The 
date of his birth is uncertain ; and the events 
of his life — a life of dependence, poverty, 
and misfortune — are very little known. Seed- 
ing subsistence in Rome, about 1532, he 
spent twenty-five years in that city, striving 
in vain against tiie ill fortune which (caused 
perhaps by his own faults) incessantly per- 
secuted him. Hardly anything is recoraed 
as to his history during this long period : it 
is only known that he was at one tune secre- 
tary of the poetical prelate Giudiccioni, and 
that he was patronised likewise by Tolomei, 
another literary ecclesiastic. That his cir- 
cumstances were extremely depressed may 
be inferred from a fact which shows also 
that his patrons had no confidence in his dis- 
cretion ; for in one of his letters he relates, 
with great exultation, that, in 1550, there 
had been subscribed for him a sum of thirty 
gold crowns, which, however, was not to be 
paid to himself, but only to the printer of 
some of his works. 

In 1557, Giudiccioni and Tolomei being 
dead, Atanagi left Rome in sickness and de- 
jection ; and, too poor to pay for a more com- 
fortable conveyance, was assisted in journey- 
ing to his native town by the compassion of 
muleteers travelling in the same direction. 
His prospects now brightened a little. Ber- 
nardo Tasso, then living at Pesaro, in tiie 
court of the Duke of Urbmo, had just finished 
his poem of “ Amadigi and, prompted by 
that unhappy self-distrust which was innerited 
from him by his illustrious son, he desired to 
submit the work to the correction of compe- 
tent critics. Atanagi’s judgment, especiidly 
in questions of style, was highly respected by 
Bernardo; by whose suggestion the duke him- 
self invited the unlucky wanderer to come to 
his court and undertake the task of revisal. 
Atanagi’s labours at Pesaro, however, were 
repeatedly interrupted by severe illness ; and 
in five months he was obliged to retire again 
to Cagli, carrying with mm, however, the 
manuscript of the poem, and continuing his 
correction till near the time of its publication. 
In 1560 be removed to Venice ; and there he 
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spent the reminder of his life, earning a pre- 
carious livelihood by occasionally assisting 
literary amateurs in the preparation of their 
works for the press, and by publishing thoM 
literary collecnons through which chiefly his 
name is now remembered. He died at Ve- 
nice, and was buried in the church of San 
Luca, beside Lodovico Dolce, another ill- 
starred man of letters. As to the time of his 
death, it can only be inferred that it happened 
between 1567 and 1574. 

Atanagi has always been esteemed by Ita- 
lian scholars as a judicious and liccurate ^itor. 
The following are the publications which he 
superintended in that character : — 1 . ** Lettere 
Famigliari di Tredici Uomini Illustri,” 
Home, 1554, 8vo. Uiwn this collection tlie 
jrounger Vergerio (noted for his renuncia- 
tion of the Roman Catholic religion) pub- 
lished, in 1555, a “ Giudizio,” or Commen- 
tary. 2. “Rime di Messer Bernardo Ca- 
pello,” Venice, 1560, 4to. 3. “ Rime e Versi 
Latin! di Diversi, in morte dTrene di Spi- 
limber^o,” Venice, 1561, 8vo. ; a collection 
oontaimng a Life of Irene, written by Atanagi, 
and a considerable number of his own verses. 
4. “ Delle Lettere facete e piacevoli di Di- 
versi Uomini Grand! e Chiari e Begli In- 
gegni, Libro Primo,” Venice, 1561, 1666, 
1682, 8vo. The ^cond Book, left unfl- 
nished by Atanagi at his death, was com- 
pleted by Francesco Turchi, and published 
at Venice in 1 585, 8vo. Both volumes were 
reprinted at Venice, 1582 and 1601, 8vo. 
There are five letters of Atanagi in the se- 
cond volume. 7. “ Rime di Messer Jacopo 
Zane,” Venice, 1562, 8vo. 8. “ De le Rime 
di Diversi Nobili Poeti Toscani, raccolte da 
M. Dioni^i Atanagi,” Venice, 1666, 2 vols. 
8vo. This collection is still much esteemed, 
both for the poems which it contains and for 
the literaiy notices (furnishing several facts 
not elsewhere to be found) which Atanagi 
incorporated in his Tables of the Authors* 
names. He is charged, however, with hav- 
ing freely corrected the verses which were 
sent to him for insertion. A good many 
poems of his own are appended at the end of 
each volume. 9. “ Sonetti, Canzoni, Rime, 
ed Egloghe Pescatorie ^ Bernardino Rota, 
di nuovo ristampate,” Venice, Giolito, 1 567, 
8vo. Atanagi edited also Rota’s Latin poems. 
10. Under the same head may be named a 
t^ingular volume beaHng the following title ; 
“ II Libro degli Uomini Illustri di Gajo Plinio 
C^lio, ridotto in* Lingua Volgafe ; Le Vite 
di Alessandro, di Marc* Antonio, di Catone 
Uticense, di Ceshre, dt Ottaviano, aggiuntevi 
par M. Dionigi Atanagi; 1 Costumi di Cesare 
ne^ fetti di guerra, e in altre sue Azioni, rac- 
colti da varj Scritibri Ijatini e Greci ; Espo- 
sizioiii Udllkiiime dell* Atanagi sopra le 
Voci, e Difilcile e^Degne, che in 

quest* openr^ eontengono, per ordine d*Al- 
febetb,** Venice, 1562, 8vo. The translation 
first mentioiied in this title-page is fn>m the 
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work “ De Viris Illustribus Urbis Rbmaj,** 
which commonly passes under the natne of 
Aurelius Victor. In his dedication, Atanagi 
admits that the rough draft of the volume 
had been sent him for correction by a young 
scholar ; but he claims as his own the greater 
part of the work as published. The scholar 
alluded to, one Mercurio Concorreggio, im- 
mediately published a polemical reply, “ Ri- 
sposta di Mercurio Concorreggio in sua defesa 
contra le Calunnie dategli da Dionigi Ata- 
nagi,** &c. Brescia, 1562, 8vo. (a very rare 
book^. He there asserts that the work thus 
published by Atanagi in his own name had 
been intrusted to him merely that he might 
correct the spelling ; and that it had been in- 
tended to appear in the name of Concorreggio, 
the real writer. 

The following short list comprehends all 
the publications in which Atanagi was any- 
thing more than an editor: — 1. “Rhetori- 
coruni Aristotelis, nec non Paraphrasis Her- 
mogenis, TabuliB a Dionisio Athanasio col- 
lect®,** Venice, 1553, 4to. 2. “ Ragiona- 
mento dell* Eccellenza e Perfezione della 
Storia, di Dioni^ Atanagi,** Venice, 1559, 
8vo."; again, with Ruscelli’s Supplement to 
the “ Histori® Sui Temporis ** of Paul Jo- 
vius, Venice, 1572, 1608, 4to. ; and with the 
“Storie** of Cesare Campana, Venice, 1607, 
4to. This treatise is named with some com- 
mendation by Tiraboschi. 3. Besides the 
poems and letters above referred to, other 
vei’ses and letters are to be found in various 
collections. A particular account of these is 
given in the “ Scrittoii d’ltalia ** of Mazzu- 
chelli, from whose long and laborious article 
on Atanagi this notice is almost entirely taken. 

W. S. 

ATANA'SIO. [Bocanegba, Don Pedro 
Atanasio.] 

ATAK, R. CHAJIM BEN (p n 
a Jewish writer who lived at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. He wrote 
— 1. “Chaphetz Jehovah ** (the Lord^ de- 
lighteth; Numb. xiv. 8), a commentary on 
the books of the Talmud called Beracoth, 
Shabbath, Horajoth, and Cholin : it was 
printed at Amsterdam by Solomon Proops, 
A.M. 5402 (a.d. 1732) fol. In the prefaco 
the author wishes that he may be enabled to 
publish his works on the Bible and on the 
“ Arbah Turim/* 2. “ Or Hachajim ** (the 
light of life, or of the living), a commentary 
on the Pentateuch, which was printed, ac- 
cording to De Rossi, at Venice, with the 
sacred text in the centre, and which has been 
twice reprinted, though he does not give the 
dates : he adds ^at tms commentitry is highly 
esteemed W the Polish and o^er Jews. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr^ iv. 822; De Rosft, 
Vizion, Storic. deal, 'Antor. Ehr, i. 58.) , : - 

ATAR, COHEN ("iny jnD), a celebrated 
Jewish apothecary of Cairo in. E^|>t,' 'vfho 
was called by tlie Saracens Abulmeni ben 
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Abu Nasi Israel Haruni. He lived about 
A.H. 658 1280), and wrote an Arabic 

work called “ Menhage el Dokau ” (the pre- 
paration of medicines). This work was 
among the manuscripts in the royal library 
at Paris. He also wrote a work in Hebrew 
called ** Mi Col Abkath Rokel” (with all the 
powders of the merchant ; Song of Songs, iii. 
6), which is also a treatise on 3ie business of 
the apothecary, and is among the manu- 
scripts in the library of the Escuiial. ( Wol- 
fius, Bihlioth. Hebr. i. 15, iii. 641 ; D’Her- 
belot, Bihlioth, Orientah^ pp. 270, 577.) 

C P H 

ATAR, R. DAVID BEN (IDV p nil 
a Jewish theologian and poet, who is called 
by Barrios David Abenatar. He filled the 
office of Chief Rabbi of the Spanish Synar 
gogue in Amsterdam, towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, as appears from his 
approbation prefixed to various Hebrew 
works published at Amsterdam at that period. 
The only work of his own which we find 
noticed is a translation of the Psalms of Da- 
vid into Spanish verse, which is enumerated 
in the catalo^e of the library of R. Samuel 
Abatz, 19. It was printed at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, a.m. 5380 (a d. 1626)), in4to.,but 
is very rare, and is thus noticed by Barrios, 
in his account of the Jewish poets of Spain : 

** Infcrnales Kapiritus quebranta David Abenatar, 

Melo harmonioso traductor del Psalmo misterioso.’* 

De Rossi calls him Melo David Abenatar, 
probably on the authority of the lines above 
quoted. (Wolfius, Bihlioth, Hebr, iii. 205, 
206 ; Barrios, Relation de los Poetas Espaih^ 
leSf p. 53: De Ro^i, Vizion, Storic, deql. 
Autor, £br. i. 5.) C. P. 

ATAR the Karaite ('ttip IflK), a Jewish 
writer of the Karaite sect, of whom there are 
some writings extant among the collection of 
Karaite authors made by Levinus Warner, 
which are preserved among the manuscripts 
of the library at Leiden. Wo have no notice 
of the time at which he lived. (Wolfius, 
Bihlioth, Hebr, iii. 141.) , C, P. H. 

ATAR, R. SAMUEL BEN n 

ItDy p), a Jewish writer, who probably 
lived about the beginning of the sixteen^ 
century. He wrote a work called “ Zarzir 
Mothnajim*’ (With the loins ^rt, or the 
Greyhound; Prov. xxx. 31), which is a col- 
lection of stories founded on Hebrew tradi- 
tions. The “ Siphte Jeshenim'* cites this 
work, but without stating where or when 
tottblished ; it is in manuscript in the O^n- 
heimer Collection, and is noticed by Plan- 
tavitius. He was also^ with R. Isaac Leon, 
the .compiler of the well-known collection of 
stories from the ** Medrashim” and ** Hagga- 
doth,** called ** Chibur Hamahasijoth ” (the 
story-book), which has gone through many 
edinonst it was printed at Venice, by Jo. de 
Gara, without date, which was probably the 
first edition^at Ferrara, a.m. 5317 (a.d. 
1557), which edition is in R. Oppenheimer’s 
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Collection, now at Oxford. It was printed 
agidn at Venice, a.m. 5365 (a.d. 1605), 8vo., 
which is called in the tiue-page the third 
edition, and to which is added tlie history 
of the death of Moses and Aaron. The edi- 
tion of Verona, by Joseph Rekiti, edited by 
Franc. Rossi, a.m. 5407 (a.d. 1647), 12mo., 
is called the fourth edition, and to it are 
added the story of the Jerusalemite and that 
of R. Bostheiiai, which are both such fa- 
vourites with Hebrew stoty-tellers. [Abra- 
ham BAR Majimon.] (Wolfius, BibUoth, 
Hebr. i. 1115,#ii. 1361, iii. 1121 ; Bartoloc- 
cius, Bihlioth. Mag, Kabb, iii. 913 ; Planta- 
vitius, Fhrileg, lldbhin, 598.) C. P. H. 

ATAULF, or ADAtlLF CA5<(owA0os), 
ADOLF in modem German, was elected 
King of the Visigoths after the death of 
his brother-ill-law, Alaric I., which hap- 
pened near Consentia, in the country of 
the Bruttii, a.d. 410. Ataiilf showed ftom 
the beginning a disposition to make peace 
with the Emperor Honorius, whose sister, 
Galla Placidia, he wished to marry. She 
bad been taken prisoner by Alaric some time 
before, and treated with remarkable courtesy 
both by Alaric and Ataiilf. Whether it was 
through a wish to conciliate Honorius, or 
through the roving disposition of his preda- 
tory bands, Ataiilf evacuated Italy, and led 
his Visigoths into Gaul, a.d. 412. He seems 
to have been at the first inclined to join 
Jovinus, who bad Assumed the title of em- 
peror in Gaul, and was at the head of a 
considerable force fighting against Constan- 
tins, general of Honorius. J ovinus, however, 
slighted the’ advances of Ataiilf, who then 
sent ambassadors to Honorius, offierihg to 
assist in restoring Gaul to his dominion, if 
the emperor would consent to his marriage 
with Placidia. Honorius refused consent to 
the marriage, but he made other ofiers to 
Ataiilf, who accepted them, and soon after 
defeat^ Jovinus, took him prisoner at Va- 
lentia on the Rhdne, and gave him up to 
Dardanus, an officer of Honorius, who cut 
his head off. Honorius, however, insisted 
upon his sister Placidia being restored to 
him, which Ataiilf refusing to do, war broke 
out afresh between them, and Ataiilf took 
Narbo, Tolosa, Burdegala, and conquered all 
Aquitauia, where he established the dominion 
of the Visigoths. In 414 Placidia agreed at 
last to give her hand to Ataiilf, without 
waiting for her brother’s consent, and the 
marriage was solemnized with great spleu- 
dour at Narbo, in January of that year, when 
Ataiilf appeared in a Roman dress, and his 
wife assumed the title of queen. Meantime 
the Burgundians had invaded Eastern Gaul, 
and detached it from the Roman empire. 
Constantins, the general of Honorius, wish- 
ing to get rid of some of the invaders, en- 
deavoured to persuade Ataiilf to pass over 
into Spain, in order to drive away the dis- 
orderly hordes of Vandals, Alan!^ and Suevi, 
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who were ov^unning that country, promis- 
ing that HdhioriuB should grant him a per- 
manent settlement in some of the provinces 
beyond the Pyrenees. Placidia supported 
the suggestions of Constantius, and Ata^f 
at len^ determined to pass over into Spain. 
In Ihe year 415 he took Barcelona, where he 
fixed his residence, and where Placidia was 
soon after delivered of a boy, who was named 
Theodosius, but who died a ibw days after. In 
the same year Ataiilf was mortally wounded 
by one of his domestics, on account of some 
private grudge. Before his dtoth he recom- 
mended to hh brotlier, whose name is not 
known, to restore Placidia to her brother 
Honorius, and to maintain peace with the 
Boman empire. But his brother could not 
fulfil his wishes, as a usurper of the name 
of Singeric, being tumultuously proclaimed 
king, killed the children of Ataiilf by bis 
first wife, and constrained Placidia to walk 
before him, with other prisoners, in his tri- 
umphal procession. After seven days Sin- 
geiic was killed, and was succeeded by Vallia, 
who after a time restored Placidia to her 
brother. The Spanish historian Morales 
mves the ^itaph placed over the tomb of 
Ataiilf at Betroelona. Ataiilf was the first 
Gk)thic king who fixed his residence in Spain, 
of which, however, he occupied only a small 
part. (Zosimus, v. 37, &c. ; Olympiodorus 
apud Phot Biblioth. Cod. 80; Muratori, 
Annali d* Italia.) [Attsilus, Empxbor.] 

'ATA'-UL-MULK JAWAINP. [Ja- 

WAINI.] 

ATATDE. [Ataide.] 

ATEIUS. [Atteius.] 

ATENULFUS I. was the founder of the 
second principality of Beneventum, a.d. 900. 
The first independent principality of Bene- 
ventum was founded by Arigisus II., at the 
time of the breaking up of me kingdom of 
the Longobards, and it lasted till 891, when 
a Byzantine army took Beneventum, and 
drove away Ursus, the last prince. A patri- 
cian was a^^inted by the Eastern emperor 
to govern l^neventum. After the lapse of 
five years the people of Beneventum conspired 
against the Byzantines, and being assisted 
by Wido III., Duke of Spoletum, who was 
brother-in-law to Waimar 1., the Longobard 
prince of Salemnm, they drove away the 
patrician Geor^ and his garrison, a.d. 896. 
Wido governed Beneventum for about two 
after which,, being obliged to return to 




territory to his brother-in-law Waimar. The 
people of Beneventum, however, refiised to 
acknowled^ Waimar, who was noted for his 
emelty, and they preferred recalling Radel- 
giaas, a prince of ^eir old dynasty and uncle 
to Ursus, who proclaim^ Prince of Be- 
neventum^ a.d. 988. 

While these occurrences were taking place 
at Beneventum, the neighbouring counUy of 
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Capua, which had detached itself about half 
a century before fifom the principality of Sa* 
lemum, was also distracted by internal fbuds. 
The Lon^bard. system of succession, unlike 
that of the Franks, did not recognise the 
law of primogeniture. After the death of 
Landulfbs II., Bishop and Count of Capua, 
the country was parcelled among his ne- 
phews, who assumed the titles of Counts, or 
Gastaldi, of Teanum, Suessa, Calatia, Cales, 
&c. One of these, Pandonulfus, bore the 
title of Count of Capua. He was, however, 
expelled, a.d. 882, and his cousin Lando II. 
was put in his place, but after some years 
he resigned in favour of his brother Lan- 
dulfiis, who was driven away by his other 
brother Ateniilfus, a man of an aspiring mind 
and considerable abilities, who made himself 
master of Capua and its territory, which he 
reduced to a better order of administration, 
A.D. 887. 

Atcnulfiis embellished the new town gf 
Capua, which had been built by his uncle 
Lando I. on the present site, on the banl^s of 
the Vultumus. The County of Cwua ex- 
tended, according to the chronicler Krchem- 
pertus, from the Clanius to the Liris, and 
from the l^per Vultumus to the sea. The 
duchies of Cajeta and of Naples, which were 
lie^e to the Eastern emperor, and the princi- 
pality of Beneventum, constituted its boun- 

Kadel^us, Prince of Beneventum, having 
rendered himself impopular, a number of 
notable citizens emigrate, and sought refiige 
at Capua, where they were well received % 
Atenulfus. The latter having allied himself 
with Athanasius, Bishop and Duke of Naples, 
whose daughter Gemma had married Lan- 
dulfiis, son of Atenulfiis, and having collected 
a mixed force of men-at-arms, appeared by 
night under the walls of Beneventum,' into 
which he was introduced by the friends of 
the emigrants. He then surrounded the palace 
of Radelgisus, took him prisoner, and was 
himself proclaimed Prince of Beneventum, 
A.D. 900. Atenulfu^ having taken posses- 
sion of his new principality, returned to 
Capua, where he and his children continued 
to reside. This was the beginning of the 
decline of Beneventum and of the rise of 
Capua. Atenulfus was styled Prince of Be- 
neventum and Count of Capua. The prin- 
cipality of Beneventum was then nudnly 
restricted within the limits of Ancient Sam- 
nium, as the Eastern emperors had recovered 


In the year 901 Atenulfus took for his 
colleague m the government his son Landul- 
fus. A conspiracy broke out at Beneventum, 
headed by the bisnop, but Atenulfiis quickly 
repaired to the spot, seized the conspirators, 
and exiled the bishop, who took refiige at 
the court of Waimar, Prince of Salemum, 
where he met Pando and Landonulfiis, two 
cousins of Atenulfiis, whom the latter had 
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some years before driveii away from the 
territory of Capua. This Waimar I., styled 
by the chroniclers “mal® memoriee/' on 
account of his cruelty and other yices, had 
been seized, in an attempt which he made 
upon Beneventum some years before, by the 
Gastaldus, or governor, of Abellinum, who 
Mared out his eyes : he however persevered 
in hb evil course, and was at last deposed by 
hb subjects, who proclaimed hb son Wai- 
mar IL, Prince of Salemum, a.d. 901. Thb 
second Waimar has been styled by the chro- 
niclers “ bouse memorise,” in honourable con- 
tradbtinction to. his father. The duchy of 
Amalfi had for some time past detached 
itself from the duchy of Naples, and governed 
itself in municipal independence under its 
elective duke, acknowledging the suzerainte 
of the Eastern emperor, and was thriving by 
commercial adventure. 

The African Saracens from Sicily infested 
the coasts of Italy, and especially those of 
Campania. Having efiected a landing at 
the mouth of the Liris, they fortified them- 
selves on its banks, from whence they made 
incursions into the county of Capua. Ate- 
nulfiis, joined by Gregory, Duke of Naples, 
and the people of Amalfi, attacked them 
near Trajetto, but was worsted by them. 
He then applied to the Emperor Leo VI. for 
assistance, to whom he sent his own son Lan- 
dulfiis as a messenger, a.d. 909. Leo was 
highly flattered by this application from a 
Lragobard prince, created Landulfiis a pa- 
trician of the empire, and promised him 
ample succour. While the preparations for 
the expedition were going on, and Landulfus 
remained at Constantinople watching their 
progress, his father Atenulfus, anxious to 
ensure the succession to his family, took for 
his colleague hb second son Atenulfiis, on 
the terms that both he and his brother Lan- 
dulfus should govern together his territories 
after his demise. Atenulms died soon after, at 
Capua, A.D. 910. He was much regretted by 
hb subjects. (Camillus Peregrinius, Hi^ 
tenia Prindpvm Langobardorum ; Giannone, 
Storia civile del Regno di Napoli,) A. V. 

ATENULFUS II., with hb brother Lan-. 
dulfus I., governed the united states of Bene- 
ventum and Capua, after the death of their 
father, Atenulfus I. Both resided at Capua, 
and were styled Principes Beneventanorum 
•et Capuanorum.” After long preparations 
and procrastinations, the army which had 
been promised by the Eastern emperor landed 
in It^y, and being joined by the troq)s of 
Salemum and Beneventum, and of the duchy 
of Naples, the allied forces took the field 
afl^st the Saracens. Pope John X. repaired 
alto to the camp of the allies, with Albericus, 
Duke of Spoletum, and consul of Rome. The 
Saracens defended themselves for three months 
in their stronghold on the banks of the Liris, 
but at last being starved out, they set fire to 
their fortress, and marching out in close 
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array they took to the moimtains, where 
banas of them continued to h<Kier for years 
after. This battle of the Liris, by which 
Campania was freed from the Saracens, took 
place /L.D< 916: ' Some time after, several po- 
pulations of Apulia revolted against the By- 
zantines, and.[attached themselves to Landiid- 
fus and Atenulfiis, princes of Beneventum. 
This gave rise to wars between the two bro- 
thers and the Byzantines, which lasted for 
years, with some interruptions and truces, 
but of which we have only scanty and obscure 
records. The court of Constantinople sent a 
new strategos, or commander, called Ursileus, 
to Apulia, who attacked Landulfus near the 
town of Asculum, a.d. 921. The Byzan- 
tines had at first the advantage, and Lan- 
dulfus was for a moment in their hands ; but 
Ursileus being killed in the fight, Landulfus 
freed himself, and completely routed his ene- 
mbs. Having afterwards allied themselves 
to Waimar II., Prince of Salemum, the 
princes of Beneventum subjected nearly the 
whole of Apulia, except Bari and two or 
three other maritime towns, and they re- 
tained it for seven years. They also invaded 
part of Lucania, and a battle was fought 
near Matera, in which another Byzantine 
general was killed. 

In the year 9dt3 Atenulfiis II. died, some 
say in exile at Salemum, having quarrelled 
the year before with his brother Landulfus ; 
but this b not proved, as in the public acts 
the names of the two brothers are registered 
together till the death of Atenulfus. 

Landulfus then took for his colleagues hb 
two sons, Landiilfus II. and Atenulfiis III. 
Landulfiis 1. died a.d. 943, and in the fol- 
_ year Atenulfiis 111. having died also, 
Landulfos II. remained alone Prince of Be- 
neventum and Ca|pua. (Camillus Peregri- 
nius, Historia Pnneipum Langobardorum; 
Giannone, Storia civile del Regno di Napoli,) 

ATHA'JL [ATTAJL] 

ATHALARIC,’ or ATHALRIC, son of 
Euthelric and of Amalasuntha, daughter of 
Theodoric, King of the Gothic kingdom of 
Italy, was proclaimed king after the death of 
his grandfather Theodoric, a.d. 526. Ea- 
thelric had died some time before. Atfaalaric, 
being only ten years of age, was placed under 
the guarmanship of his mother, ^e^ queen re- 

f ent. C^iodorus continued in his office of 
rst minister of the kingdom, which he had 
held tmder Theodoric. The reign of Athalario 
was merely nominal ; he never exercised any 
real authority, and died in 534, at the age of 
eighteen. The particulars of his short and ill- 
foted career are given under Amadasumtba. 

ATHALI'AH (Heb. or ? 

in the LXX. and in Josephus To$o\ia\ in 
the Vulgate, Athalia), daughter of Ahab, 
King of Israel, and hb wifo Jezebel. In one 
or two passages Athaliah is called the daugh- 
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ter of Omri: l>ut this expression si^ifies 
merely that she was of die house or mmily 
of Omri, founder of the dynasty to which 
Ahab belonged. 

When Jehodiaphat, King of Judah, entered 
into his unfortunate alliance with Ahhb, he 
sought to strengthen the connection by an in- 
termarriage between the families: and his 
eldest son, Jehoram or Joram, then quite a 
youth, was married to Athaliah, who inhe- 
rited the energy and cruelty of her motlier, 
as well as her idolatrous opinions and prac- 
tices. She acquired considerable influence 
over her husband, and led him, as the sacred 
writers intimate and Josephus broadly asserts, 
into idolatry. It is not said that she insti- 
gated him to the massacre of his brethren, 
which signalized the commencement of his 
sole reign,’*' but it is proliable that she did so 
from^ what we know of her character and 
j^tioD. The history of Judah — ftom the 
death of Jehoshaphai and the reign of Je- 
horam as sole king, b.c. 904, to the accession 
of Joash, B.C. 889 — is yirtually the lustory 
of a struggle between those who adhered to 
the ancient worship of Jehovah, and the sup- 
porters of the idolatry introduced from Tyre 
into the two kingdoms of Israel, and of which 
idolatry Jezebel, in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, and Athaliah, in that of Judah, were 
the great patrons. In the reign of Jehoram, 
and of Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram and 
Athaliah, who succeeded his father b.c. 890, 
and reigned but for one year, and during the 
usurpation of Athaliah, idolatry was in the 
ascendant. A temple was built for Baal in 
Jerusalem, and one Mattan appointed priest ; 
and the temple of Jehovah at Jenisalcm, 
though not closed for his worship or per- 
verted to idolatrous uses, was stripped of 
much of its sacred furniture to aggrandize 
the rival fane. 

The worship of Baal does not appear, how- 
ever, to have gained much ground among the 
Jews at the time of Ahaziah’s death, b.c. 895 ; 
and when intelligence arrived of the over- 
throw of the dynasty and the slaughter of 
the family of Ahab, and that Ahaziah, who 
hadg one to Samaria on a visit to the King of 
Israel, his uncle (the brother of Athaliah), 
had perished -in the general destruction, the 
situation of Athaliah became very critical. 
The destruction of her femily had been 
avowedly a judgment for their patronage of 
idolatry; and, however the loyalty of the 
Jews to the house of David had secured their 
obedience to her husband and her son, it was 
not sure that they would pay the same re- 
sort to the successor of Ahaziah, whose 
daildren were yet very young. Nor, during 
their minority, could Athaliah feel secure of 
exercising the same influence which she had 
hitherto enjoyed, when probably others would 

* He tlrst aecended the throne as colleague of his 
father, aooordiag to the present Hebrew text of 
2 Kings viii. 16. 
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be more nearly connected with the sovereign 
than she was. 

In these critical circumstances she mani- 
fested the greatest energy and decision, com- 
bined with unrelenting and atrocious cruelty. 
She immediately destroyed all on whom she 
could lay liands of the house of David, of 
“the seed of the kingdom:” that is, as we 
understand the sacred writer, all the males 
who could claim the succession, including 
her own grandchildren, the children of her 
son Ahaziah. The females appear to have 
been spared : at least Jehosheba or Jehosha- 
beath, daughter of Jehoram and Athaliah, 
and wife of the high-priest Jehoiada, was 
spared, nor is it intimated that any attempt 
w^ made on her life ; and Jehosheba con- 
trived, amid the conflision of the massacre, to 
rescue Joash, tlie youngest and infant son of 
Amaziah, and to secrete him in the buildings 
which were within tlie enclosure of the 
temple, where he remained above six years, ^ 
unknown to Athaliah, who had seized the 
vacant throne. 

Various motives probably conspired to in- 
duce Athaliah to commit this atrocious mas- 
sacre and usurpation: exasperation at the 
slaughter of her kindred, fear of tlie loss of 
personal influence, and the hope of raising 
the worship of Baal on the ruin of that of 
Jehovah by the extinction of the house of 
David, and of the relimous feelings and hopes 
which were connected with it. She did not, 
however, venture to suppress the temple wor- 
ship ; but the stixing guard of Levites, which 
appears to have been maintained at the tem- 
ple, is perhaps an indication of the jealousy 
which was entertained of her designs. 

Athaliah retained the crown of Judah 
above six years ; but the record, that after 
her death the people were quiet, indicates 
that her reign was an unquiet one. In the 
seventh year (n.c. 889), Jehoiada, the high- 
priest, communicated with some of the chief 
officers, apparently of the Levites, and by 
their means assembled at Jerusalejn the 
greater part of the Levites, and the heads of 
the principal families of the kingdom of 
J udah . Having /secured their adherence, and 
doubled the usual number of priests and Le- 
vites in attendance at the temple, by retaining 
both those whose term of duty was just ex- 
pired and those who had come to relieve 
them^ and made all other needful arrange- 
ments, he brought forth the child Joash, and, 
amid loud acclamations, put a crown on his 
head, and proclaimed him king. 

The intelligence of this revolution was joy- 
folly received in Jerusalem ; and the con- 
course of people and their shouts alarmed 
Athaliah, who, with characteristic boldness, 
immediately proceeded tp the scene of revolt. 
As soon as she saw Joash surrounded by so 
strong a body of supporters, and heard the 
acclamations of the citizens of Jerusalem, 
she saw that all was lost ; and, crying out, 
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“ Treason I treason !” (or rather, ** Con- 
spiracy! consiM^y !'*) and rending her 
clothes in despair, she attempted to escape, 
but being overtaken near the royal palace 
by those whom the high-priest had ordered 
to pursue her, she was immediately slain. 
The temple of Baal was soon afterwards de- 
stroyed; Mattan, the high priest of Baal, 
was put to death, and idolatry for the time 
put aown. 

The age of Athaliah at her accession or her 
death is not stated. As her youngest son, 
Ahaziah, was twenty-three years old at his 
death, and she smvived him nearly seven 
years, she could not have been much under 
fifty when she was killed. Uslier makes her 
to have been born b.c. 927, and to have been 
twenty years old at the time of her marriage 
with Jehoram (b.c. 907) ; thirty-eight at the 
commencement of Jehoram’s sole reign (b.c. 
889); forty-two at the commencement of 
Ahaziah*8 reign (b.c. 885); forty-three at 
the time of her own usurpation of the throne 
(b.c. 884) ; and forty-nine at her death (n.c. 
878.) This chronology, except in resist of 
Athaliah’s birth and marriage, is mven in the 
margin of the received version. Calmet fixes 
the dates of these events four years later, ex- 
cept in the case of her birth and marriage, 
which are not noticed, and for computing 
which scarcely any data are given. Hales, 
whose chronology we have adopted, places 
her marriage in the thirteenth year of Jeho- 
shaphat (ii.c. 916), or thereabouts; but this 
is evidently too late, as Ahaziah, the youngest 
son of Jehoram, and who was the son of 
Athaliah, was, upon Hales’s own system, 
bom n.c. 918. Her marriage must have 
been not later than the early part of that 
year; and if any of the elder sons of Jehoram 
(who had several wives) were by her, we 
must carry the date still farther back. 
(2 Kings, viii. xi. ; 2 Chron, xxi.-xxiii. ; Jo- 
sephus, JeuHsh Antiq. ix. 5. 7.) J. C. M. 

ATIIALRIC. [Athaijiric.] 

ATHANA'GI. [Atanagi.] 

ATHANAGILDUS, a leading man among 
the Spanish Visigoths in the reign of King 
Agila, put himself at the head of an insurrec- 
tion at Seville, which extended to Cordova 
and other places. In order to strengthen his 
party against the king he made proposals to 
the Emperor Justinian, offering to give up 
permanently to the empire a portion of sou^- 
em Spain, if the emperor would assist him 
in making himself king of the Visigoths. 
Justinian sent an army under the patrician 
Liberius, whose forces, united with those of 
Athanagildus, defeated King Agila between 
Merida and Seville, after which Agila was 
killed by his own paen, and Athanagildus 
was proclaimed king, a.d. 554. He fixed his 
residence at Toledo, and administered with a 
firm hand during thirteen years that part of 
Spain which was occupied by the Visigoths. 
He had quarrels with tne Roman officers con- 
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oeming the boundaries of their respective, 
territories, but these contests did not lead to 
any definitive result, and the emperor still 
retained S 9 me garrisons on the southern coast 
of Spain. Atmuiagildus sou^t the alliance 
of toe royal house of toe f^nks, and Ito 
married his eldest daughter, Galswinda, to 
Chilperic, King of Soissons, and her sister 
Brunehault to Siegbert, King of Austrasia. 
He died at Toledo, a.d. 567. (Mariana, 
Historia General de Espaiia.) A. V. 

ATHANARIC {*A6wdpixoSf Atoanari- 
cus) was a chief, or judex, of a tribe of tJw Vi- 
sigoths, or western Goths, who had settled in 
toe province of Dacia, north of the Danube, 
in the latter part of the third century of our 
sera, with the consent, extorted rather than 
voluntary, of the Roman emperors. Athana- 
ric first appears in history during the reign 
of Valens, Emperor of the East, about a.d. 
.‘166, when he sent a body of his men to assist 
Procopius, who had revolted against Valens, 
and had proclaimed himself emperor. After 
the defeat and death of Procopius his Visi- 
gothic auxiliaries were made prisoners, and 
Valens settled them in some aistricts south 
of the Danube within the territories of the 
empire. Athanaric demanded them back as 
his subjects : Valens complained of toe assist- 
ance given by Athanaric to a rebel, and a 
war ensued. Valens having marched with 
an army from Marcianopolis, crossed the 
Dauube, and devastated the country inhabited 
by toe Visigoths, who withdrew into toe 
fastnesses of the Carpathian mountains. The 
emperor then returned to Marcianopolis to 
winter quarters. A desultory warfare was 
thus carried on for three years, when Athana- 
ric, having tried the chance of a battle, and 
being defeated, sued for peace. Valens, who 
was equally tired of the war, invited Athana- 
ric to a conference, hut the Visigothic chief 
refused to meet the emperor on the south bank 
of the Danube, alleging that he and his people 
had sworn never to set their feet on Roman 
ground. At last it was agreed that a con- 
ference between Valens and Athanaric should 
take place in boats in the middle of the 
Danube. The emperor having put off in a 
boat from the southern bank, and Athanaric 
in another from the northern bank, they met 
in the middle of the stream, and there agreed 
to toe conditions of a peace between the 
Visigoths and the Romans. Valens returned 
to Constantinople, where he indulged the 
people with rejoicings and public games. 
Athanaric appears to have remained faithful 
to his engagements with toe Roman emperor. 
When the wild Hunni came pouring down 
from Scythia towards toe banks of the 
Danul)e, driving both the Ostrogoths and 
the Visigoths before them, a.d. 376, Athana- 
ric attempted to resist them in toe field, hut, 
being defeated, he retired with part of hia 
men to the Carpathian mountains. The rest 
of his countrymen sought refuge in toe terri- 
3 K 
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toiy of the empire south of the Danube, 
haying first obtained, through the means of 
their bishop, Ulphilas, permission from the 
emperor to settle in the province of Mcesia. 
The Ostrogoths followed the example of the 
Visigoths, without waiting for permission. 
This immigration was followed by frequent 
quarrels between the imperial officers and the 
emigrants, and lastly by a war, in which 
Valens was defeated near Adrianopolis, and 
lost his life, a.d. 378. Athanaric took no 
part in these transactions, having remained 
in his mountain fastnesses north of the 
Danu^, until about the year 380, after the 
exaltation of Theodosius to the Eastern Em* 
pire, when Athanaric, being hard pressed by 
the various barbarian hordes which continued 
to pour down from the north, was obliged to 
seek refuge on Roman ground. According 
to Zosimus he was driven out by the Germans 
under Fritigem and other leaders. Having 
obtained permission from Theodosius, he re- 
paired to Constantinople in the beginning of 
the year 381. Theodosius himself went to 
meet him outside of the gates of the capital, and 
received him with marks of re^rd and friend- 
ship, and Athanaric placed himself and his 
followers at the dispc^al of the emperor. A 
few days after, however, Athanaric fell ill, 
and died, in consequence probably of the 
hardships which he nad previously sustained, 
and the sudden change in his mode of living 
among the luxuries of the imperial court. 
He was buried with great pomp by order of 
Theodosius, and his followers continued ever 
after faithfully attached to the emperor. 
Themistius, in several of his panegyrical 
orations in praise of Valens and of Theodo- 
sius, alludes to the transactions of Athanaric, 
and speaks highly of his abilities and per- 
sonal qualities. (Zosimus, iv. 34: Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, xxvii. 5, xxx. 3 ; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. xxv. ; Muratori, Annali 
d* Italia, and the authorities quoted therein.) 

A. V. 

ATHANA'SIUS (’A^ovdirtoy), presbyter of 
the church of Alexandria, was a native of 
that city. He suffered many cruel persecutions 
from his archbishop, Dioscorus, through his 
adherence to the orthodox doctrine — at least, 
if we are to believe his memorial, which was 
formally presented to the council of Chalce- 
don, held a^nst Eutyches, in a.d. 451, and 
was inserted and is still preserved among the 
acts of the council. . {Concilium Chalcedo^ 
nenae apud Labbaum, tom. iv. p. 405.) G.W. 

ATlI ANA'SIUS CAeavdaios), Bishop, was 
raised to the see of Anctra, in a.d. 360, on 
the deposition of Basilius by a council at 
Constantinople, and he held it for about 
twelve years. He was a strenuous defender 
of the Nicene doctrine against the Eunomi- 
ans and other denominations of heretics, with 
wMch his diocese abounded ; and he gained 
great distinction at the synod at Antioch, in 
A.D. 363, by the zeal with which he main- 
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tained the divinity of the second and third 
persons of the TOnity. St. Basilius and 
Gregory Nazianzenus bear testimony to his 
merits ; the sixty-seventh epistle by the for- 
mer is a consolatory address to the church of 
Ancyra on his death. (St. Basilius, Epist, 53, 
54, 67; Gregory Nazianzenus, Orat, 1. in 
Eunomianos ; Baronius, a.d. 373. n. 34.) 

O. W. 

ATHANA'SIUS CAtodwoi), Patriarch 
of Constantinople, was raised to that dig- 
nity in A.D. 1289. He was a monk, and he 
carried into his high office all the bigotry and 
ascetic rigour of the cloister. After four 
years of unpopular rule he retired from the 
see ; but before his abdication he composed 
a private anathema against the Emperor 
Androuicus the Elder, and others whom he 
considered as his enemies, and caused it to 
be concealed on a pillar in the dome of St. 
Sophia. Some years afterwards the paper was 
discovered by some boys seeking for pigeons' 
nests, and its contents were discloscKl to the 
emperor, who, stnick with superstitious ter- 
ror, submissively reinstated the author in Ins 
former dignity. But further feuds arose; 
and in consequence of an affront, which he 
thought insufficiently expiated, Athanasius 
indignantly resolved on a second and final 
abdication. This took place in a.d. 1310. 
Moreri mentions that compositions ascribed 
to Athanasius are published in “ The Library 
of the Fathers," published at Paris, t. iii. col. 
141. edit. 1624. (Pachymeres, I)e Andto- 
nico Paladogo ; Nicephorus Gregoras, His” 
toria Bymntina, lib. vi. et seq., and Adno- 
tationes, Bonn, 1829.) G. W. 

ATHANA'SIUS ('Aflovdertor) is the name 
of a Jurist who is entitled an Advocatus of 
Emesa (in Syria) in the MS. of a work 
which consists of a commentary on the 
“ Novell* " of Justinian and Justin II. This 
work was probably compiled soon after Jus- 
tin's reign, a.d. 565 — 578. It was first pub- 
lished by G. E. Heimbach, in the first volume 
of his ** Anecdota,” Leipzig, 1838 ; “ Atha- 
nasii Scholastici Emisem De Novellis Con- 
stitutionibus Imperatorum Justiniani Justi- 
uique Commentarium." An Athanasius is 
mentioned in the Scholia to the ** Basilica" 
as a commentator on the ** Novell*" of Jus- 
tinian, and he may be the Athanasius of 
Emesa. A manuscript on Crimesy by an 
Athanasius, is said to have been in the library 
of the learned Spanish jurist Antonins Au- 
gustinus, Archbishop of Tarragona, but it is 
uncertain who this Athanasius is. (J. A. 
Bachius, Hi^oHa JurisprudentitB Romano**') 

G. L. 

ATHANA'SIUS, Bishop, was raised to 
the see of Naples, in A.p. 877, by his brother 
Sergius, duke of that city. In the following 
year he conspired against his brother, and, 
having deposed him, seized his person, tore 
out his eyes, and delivered him as a prisoner 
to Pope John VIII. ; for Sergius was ob- 
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noxious to that TOUtiff, in consequence of 
an alliance which he had contracted with the 
Saracens. Athanasius succeeded to the 
dukedom ; and scarcely was he secured in 
his usurpation, when he renewed the league 
which had formed the pretence for his unna- 
tural conspiracy. In a.d. 881 he was ex- 
communicated by the pope, and his city 
placed under an interdict. But this did not 
idter the course of his policy; and he con- 
tinued, with some iuterruptious, to be asso- 
ciated with the infidels, aiding their incur- 
sions, and sharing the spoils of their con- 
quests till the end of his 'hfe. “'Though cruel, 
faithless, and treacherous, he seems to have 
possessed much resolution, and a strong pas- 
sion for military enterprise. He diecl in 
A.D. 900. (^Giannone, Istoria Civile di Nor 
poliy lib. viii. cap. i., who cites ErchempertOj 
mmero 39.) G. W. 

ATHANA'SIUS, sometimes called Khe- 
TOH, or the Khetorician, was a native of 
Constantinople, whence he is sometimes 
called Athanasius of Byzantium. He came 
to Paris, where he wrote various works, and 
where he died in 1663, in his ninety-second 
year. One of his works, entitled “ 

^vxvs ff Krjiros iK rwp fi€yd\(p*lafjLfi\tx<p 
voiftiOfPTcop <ftvr€vd€ls ” (** The delight of Ihe 
Soul, or a Garden planted from the labours 
of the great lamblichus ”), was printed at 
Paris in 1639, 4to., with a Latin version. 
He also published at Paris, in Greek with 
a Latin version, 1641, 4to., three tracts; 
the first, in two books, is entitled “ *Api<r- 
rorikris iavrhp irtpl ryjs i.9ap<urlas rrjs "Vvxvs 
Utarpapup*’ (“Aristotle explaining his own 
mind on the Immortality of the Soul”), 
which, as the author says, is principally com- 
mled fVom lamblichus ; the second tract is a 
Compendium of Moral Philosophy ; and the 
third contains, according to tlie title, a brief 
and clear e^mosition of the principles of phi- 
losophy. He is also said to have written a 
work against Campanella, which remains in 
MS., and of which a compendium, under the 
title “ Anti-Campanella m compendium re- 
dactus,” was printed. Some other works of 
A^nasius are mentioned in Fabricius, 
JBibliotheca Graca, v. p. 771 ; and there 
are probably others in MS. (Jbeher, A//- 
gem* GelehrL Lexic,^ and Adelung’s Supple^ 
ment,) G. L. 

ATHANA'SIUSCA0avd(rioj), Saint, was 
unquestionably the brightest ornament of the 
early church, and perhaps the ^eatest histo- 
rical character of the a^ in which he lived. 
He was bom at Alexandria, at the very chwe 
of the third century ; and was first the pupil, 
and afterwards the secretary, of the Arch- 
bishop Alexander. In 825 he attended his 
patron to tlie council of Nice ; and there he 
acquired, by his controversial acuteness and 
zeal, so general a reputation, that Alexander 
did not hesitate to recommend him, notwith- 
standing his youth, as his own successor in 
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the see of Alexandria ; and on the death of 
that prelate in the following year he was 
duly elected by the clergy and people ; and 
the act was confirmed without any opposition 
by the hundred bishops of Egypt. When 
Arius was recalled from exile, probably in 
327, Athanasius, thouffh i^arcely instmled 
in his dignity, refused (as some say) to com- 
ply with the will, or wish, of the Emperor 
Constantine, that the heretic should be re- 
stored to communion. This strife, which 
had commenced at Nice, Athanasius continued 
to prosecute on every occasion, and by 
every means in his power, till the end of 
his days. But his enemies were powerful 
in Syria and Asia Minor. Several serious 
charges were alleged against him, and he 
was summoned before a numerous council 
assembled at Tyre in 334. He appeared, 
and was condemned, and Constantine exiled 
him to Gaul. This was his first perse- 
cution; but it ended, in about two years, 
with the life of the emperor. Athanasius 
returned ; but, as thedecisionof Tyre was yet 
unrepealed, and as Constantins, w'ho after a 
short interval succeeded to the Eastern em- 
pire, was opposed to the Nicene faith, a coun- 
cil of ninety Arian bishops assembled at 
Antioch in 341, and confirmed the sentence 
of deposition. The civil authority then again 
interposed, and the archbishop was once more 
sent into banishment. His refuge on this oc- 
casion was Italy ; but there he found zealous 
supporters among the body of the clergy, 
among the leading prelates, and in the ortho- 
dox Emperor Constans. His doctnne was 
asserted, in 347, by the council of Sardica, 
and Constans was preparing to reinstate him 
by arms, when the Emperor of the EJast re- 
lented, and recalled him to his see (in 349). 
The people of Alexandria, whose fidelity had 
never been shaken, received him with tri- 
umphant exultation. His authority was con- 
firmed, and his reputation was everywhere 
diffused, to the most remote extremities of the 
Christian world. But when Constantins, at 
his brother’s death, acquired the greater por- 
tion of the Western empire, he once more 
directed the whole weight of his power 
against Athanasius. Yet he ventured not 
even then to proceed by the exercise of autho- 
rity. to his object ; he temporized. He went 
in person into the west ; he summoned coun- 
cils, first at Arles, then at Milan, and endea- 
voured to procure some act of ecclesiastical 
condemnation against bis subject. By much 
importunity, and means the most unworthy, 
he succeeded ; and Athanasius was denounced 
in 355, in that city which, only twenty y^rs 
afterwards, gloried in its spiritual subjection 
to ^e orthocmx rule of Ambrose. When the 
sentence was enforced, some tumults arose at 
Alexandria, and blood was shed : but the pse^ 
late, perceiving the inequality of the cdQt^ 
withorew ft'om his capital (for the third 
time), and concealed himself in the dserts of 
3 K 2 
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Upper Egypt. There, through the fidelity 
of monastic disciples of St. Antony and 
the reverence, almost superstitious, which he 
seems to have inspired, he continued for six 
years to elude the imperial officers. He ap- 
pears even to have enjoyed much fficility of 
change of residence ; at least his own express 
assertion obliges os to believe that he w^ pre- 
sent at the synods of Seleucia and Kimini. On 
the death of Constantius in 302, he returned to 
his see; and though he was for a moment 
disturbed by Julian, as the great advci*sary, 
not then of Arianism, but of Paganism ; and 
though he was compelled, by the violence of 
Valens, to seek safety for a few mouths, as is 
said, in his father's tomb (and these are some- 
times called his fourth and fifth persecutions), 
he retained his dignity in comparative repose 
to the end of his long life, in 373. 

A few observations are necessary liefore we 
dismiss the name of Athanasius. With the 
most daring courage, and an unwearied devo- 
tion to his cause, and perseverance in his 
puipose, he combined a discreet flexibility, 
which allowed him to retire from the field 
when it could be no longer maintained with 
success ; and to wait for new contingencies, 
and prepare himself for fresh exertions. If 
he did not passionately seek the crown of 
martyrdom, it was not that he loved life for 
itself, but for the services which its continu- 
ance might still enable him to render to the 
church. He was no less calm and considerate 
than determined ; and wliile he shunned use- 
less danger (see his “Apology for his Flight”), 
he never admitted the slightest compromise 
of his doctrine, nor ever attempted to con- 
ciliate by any concession even liis imperial 
adversaries. And it should not be forgotten 
that the opinion for which he suffered even- 
tually prevailed, and has been professed by 
the great majority of Christians from that age 
to this. “ In his life and conduct,” says Gre- 
gory Nazianzenus, “ he exhibited the model 
of Episcopal government— in his doctrine, the 
rule of orthodoxy.” Again, the indepen- 
dent courage with which he resisted the will 
of successive emperors for forty-six years of 
alternate dignity and misfortune, introduced 
a new feature into the history of Rome. An 
obstacle was at length raised against imperial 
tyranny: a limit was discovered which it 
could not pass over. Here was a refractory 
subject, who could .not be denounced as a 
rebel, nor destroyed by the naked exercise of 
arbitrary power ; the weight of spiritual in- 
fiu^ce, in the skilful hand of Athanasius, was 
beg^ning to balance and mitigate the temp- 
ral despotism; and the artifices to which 
Constantius was compelled to resort, in order 
to gain a verdict from the councils of Arles 
and Milan, provhd that his' absolute power 
had already ceased to exist. Athanasius did 
not, indeed, like the Gregories, establish a sys- 
tem of ecelesiasticid policy and power — that 
belah^ to later ms, and to another climate 
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— but he exerted more extensive personal in- 
fluence over his own age, for the advancement 
of the Catholic diurch, than any individual 
member of that church has ever exerted in 
any age, except perhaps St. Bernard. “ In 
all his writings (says Photius) he is clear in 
expression, concise and simple; acute, pro- 
found, and very vehement in his disputations, 
with wonderful fertility of invention ; and in 
his method of reasoning he treats no subject 
with baldness or puerility, but all philosophi- 
cally and magnificently. He is strongly 
armed with Scriptural testimonies and proofs, 
which is chiefly apparent in his discourse 
against the Greeks, in .that on the * Incarna- 
tion,' and in his ‘ Five Books against Anns,' 
wliich are indeed a trophy of victory over 
heresy, but chiefly over the Arian.” Others 
of his numerous works throw much light on 
the history of his times, such as his “Dispu- 
tation (AtdAf/cTos) with Arius in the Council 
of Nice ; ” his “ Narrative, concerning the 
same Council his “ Epistle to Serapio on 
the Death of Arius ” (which event he calls a 
0aO/ua, relating the usual story, “ as it was 
recorded in writing — Karci rh ycypaju/AcVoy); ” 
his “ Epistle on the Synods of Rimini and 
Seleucia,” and others. There are also Ca- 
tholic epistles and sermons ; a long “ Letter 
to the fckilitaries,” and a Life of St. Antony, 
the founder, of their institutions ; as well as 
controversial writings against Meletius, Paul 
of Samosata, and Apollinarius; “On the Di- 
vinity by the Holy Spirit ;” and “ Against 
every Denomination of Heresy.” The ear- 
liest edition of any part of his works appeared 
at Vicenza in 1482, and in Latin only; the 
whole, according to Hoffman, were published 
at Paris in 1519, also in Latin: they were 
next published in Greek, with the translation 
of Nanuius, at Heidelberg in 1601 ; which 
edition seems to have been republished in 
Paris, in 1G27, Sumptibus Mich.- Sonnii; 
but that by the Benedictines, Paris, 1698, is 
more complete. In 1706, Montfaucon pub- 
lished two vols., called “ The Library of the 
Fathers,” the second of which contains se- 
veral additional works, ascribed to Athana- 
sius ; and these were again published, with 
a reprint of the Benedictine edition, at Pa- 
dua, in 1777, in 4 vols. folio. The “ Four 
Orations against the Arians” were Englished 
bv Samuel Parker, 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1713. 
Ine two Creeds, called the Nicene and the 
Athanasian, have been vulgarly considered 
as being, in part at least, if not entirely, the 
productions of Athanasius. In respect to the 
former, there can be no doubt that it was 
composed — as far as the words “ I believe in 
the Holy Ghost,” for what follows is of a 
later date— by the direction of the Coundl 
of Nice and probably by members of that 
Council ; and therefore Athanasius, as one of 
foose members, may have assisted iu the com- 
position. But there is no OTonnd to believe 
that the work was peculiarly his own. In 
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regard to the Creed called by the name of 
AthanasioB) all reasonable writers now agree 
that it appeared in a later age than his, in the 
Western Church, and in the Latin language. 
It contains definitions of faith, which are ob- 
viously borrowed from the decisions of coun- 
cils posterior to the death of Athanasius. And 
respectable writers, as Vossius, Quesnel, and 
others, have ascribed i^ with no great impro- 
bability, to one Vigilius Tapseusis, also an 
African bishop, who lived at the end of the 
fifth century. (Socrates, Hist, Eccles. 1. i. 
c. 8, 9, 23, 1. iii. c. 4, et yeq. ; Sozomen, 
Hist, Eccles. 1. ii. c. 17,25, 30, 1. iii. c. 2, 6 ; 
Thcodoret. Hist, Eccles, 1. i. c. 25, et seq. 
1. ii. c. C, 9, et seq. ; Philostorgius, 1. i. ii. iii. ; 
Sulpicius Severus, Historia Sacra^ 1. ii. ; 
Gregorius Nazianzeuus, Orr/t. 3, xxi.; Pho- 
tius. Bibliotheca^ p. 1430, edit. Genev., and 
fragment in the Preface to the Paris edition 
(lf>27) of the Works of Athanasius; Tille- 
mont, Meynoires Ecclels. tom. viii.) G. W. 

ATHELAKD. [Adelard.] 

ATHELSTAN, one of the ablest and 
most eminent of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
eldest son and successor of ICdward the Elder, 
and grandson of Alfred the Great. We have 
given the name as it is usually written by 
modern historians ; in the Saxon Chronicle 
it is written ASthelstan; by William of 
Malmesbury, Florence of Worcester, and 
some others, in a liatinized form, Aitbelsta- 
nus ; by Simeon of Durham and Ingulphus, 
Ethelstanus; by Henry of Huntingdon, 
Adelstan, and in one place Adclstanus; and 
by John of Wallingford, Ealstan and Ethel- 
stan. 

Athelstan was bom in or near a.d. 895. 
Some doubt hangs over his legitimacy. His 
mother Egwina is described by William of 
Malmesbury as “ an illustrious lady,” and the 
first of three wives of Edward, who had by her 
only two children, Athelsfcm and a daughter, 
Orgiva, afterwards married to Sihtric, the 
Danish King of Northumberland. Willianfs 
account of this king is somewhat perplexed, 
from his having used difl'erent authorities, 
to which he attached different degrees of 
credit. The above statement is that which 
he preferred ; but the value of his jud«nnent 
is lessened by indications of partiality to 
Athelstan, who was one of the chief benefac- 
tors of Malmesbury abbey, and a great friend 
to ecclesiastics generally. He gives, with 
avowed hesitation and doubt, another ac- 
count that the mother of Athelstan was the 
daughter of a shepherd, and of great beauty ; 
that she had a remarkable dream, which' w as 
interpreted by her companions to portend 
that she would be the mother of some most 
eminent person ; that this dream led to her 
being adopted and liberally educated by the 
lady of the village where she lived, who had 
had the care of the children of King Alfred 
in their infancy ; and that Prince Edward, 
when on a journey, happening to visit his 
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former nurse, saw the young girl and seduced 
her. The more romantic circumstances of 
this story are probably inventions, but the 
story itself is indicative, that there was some- 
thing mysterious about Athelstan's origin; 
and possibly the marsiage of Edward and 
Egwina was clandestine. 

When quite a child Athelstan attracted by 
his beauty and winning manners the regard 
of his grandfather Alfred, who presented 
him with a suit of warlike accoutrements, 
and “ prayed that his reign might be pro- 
sperous.” If this account, which is given by 
William of Malmesbuiy, is to be relied on, 
it furnishes strong evidence of his legiti- 
macy, for it obviously implies that Alfred 
considered him as in the line of succession 
to the throne. He was given in charge for 
his education to his aunt Ethclfieda and her 
husband Ethered, or Ethel red, governor of 
Mercia, and was brought up with great 
strictness. An ancient poem quoted by 
William of Malmesbury notices that he 
served with distinction in war, doubtless in 
his father’s contest with the Northumbrian 
and East- Anglian Danes ; but the particulars 
of his warfare are not given. Ai^llingford 
states that during his father’s lifetime he 
made a voyage to the shores of the North Sea, 
and of the Baltic, and adopted in several 
particulars the customs of the northmen ; 
but the date of this occurrence is not given. 
The same author states that by permission of 
his father's council he recalled the Danish 
cliieftain “ Gytrus,” or Guthrum, to Eng- 
land, and fixed him on the subordinate 
throne of East-Auglia; and that Gytrus 
served him faithfully in subjugating the 
relwls of “ Soulh-Anglia,” probably the Da- 
nish burghs in Mercia. 

Edward died, a.d. 925, at “ Fearndune,”or 

Farndune,” in Mercia (Farndoii, in North- 
amptonshire?), having nominated Athelstan 
in his will, according to William of Malmes- 
bury, as his successor. This is ano^er evi- 
dence of Athelbtan's legitimacy, since, as 
Edward left several children whose birth 
was not subject to any doubt, he would har^y 
have given Athelstan the preference if he 
had not been legitimate. One of the sons of 
Edward, iElfweard, El ward, or Ethelward, 
who is described as resembling his grandfather 
Alfred, died at Oxford about sixteen days 
after his father, and was buried with him at 
Winchester. Athelstan, according to the 
Saxon Chronicle, was chosen king by the 
Mercians; this was probably immediately 
after his father’s death. He was also chosen, 
according to William of Malmesbury, at 
Winchester; this must have been by tho 
West Saxons, and was perhaps at the time of 
Edward's funeral. The election at Winches- 
ter was not without opposition, grounded, as 
some relate, on the doubt as to Athelstan's 
legitimacy ; and his enemies, not .content 
with opposing his appointment as king, 
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formed a conspinu^ to deprive him of hie 
eyes, ^fhe conspiracy was, however, disco- 
vered; and one Elfired, or Alfred, who was 
charg^ with beine the ringleader, was sent 
to Rome to clear himself by oath before the 
Pope. Immediately after taking the oath 
bemre the altar of St. Peter, Alfred fell into 
a fit, and died three days after. His estates 
were confiscated to tiie king, who bestowed 
them on Malmesbuiy abbey, by a grant 
which is cited by William of Malmesbury, 
and in which the particulars of the conspi- 
racy are detailed. Perhaps some other op- 
position to Athelstan's accession was in- 
tended, but was prevented by the known 
vigour of his character; for William of 
Malmesbury says that all England, except 
Northumbria, submitted “ from the mere 
terror of his name.” Athelstan was crowned 
at Kinmton-upon-Thames. 

Northumbria had been for half a century 
subject to the Danes, latterly in subordina- 
tion to the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. The most powerful of the Danish 
kings or chieftains, at the time of Athelstaii*s 
accession, was Sihtric, Sithric, or Sidric, a 
ferocious barbarian, stained by the murder 
of his own brother, Nigel, or Niel, who 
ruled from the Tees to Edinburgh. What- 
ever reluctance Sihtric felt to submit to the 
new king was soon removed ; and in 925-6 
he met Athelstan at Tamworth, and obtained 
in marriage the hand of Orgiva, Athel- 
stan’s only sister. The pseudo Matthew of 
Westminster says that Sihtric, out of love to 
his wife, renounced paganism and embraced 
Christianity ; but losing his regard for her 
soon after, forsook her, and renounced his 
new relimon at the same time. He was 
murdered soon after (a.d. 926), and the va- 
cant throne was seized by Guthferth, Guth- 
frith, or Gudfrid, a son of Sihtric, who im- 
mediately threw off his allegiance to the 
Anglo-Saxon king. Upon this Athelstan, 
marching an army into Northumbria, seized 
that kingdom for himself, driving out Guth- 
frith into Scotland, and Sihtric’s other sou, 
Anlaf, into Ireland. Athelstan sent to Con- 
stantine, king of the Scots, and Eugenius, 
or Owen, king of the Cumbrian Britons, to 
demand that Guthfrith should be delivered 
up ; and both these princes, alarmed at the 
power and proximity of the West-Saxon 
king, came to him at Dacor (Dacre, near 
Penrith ?) and submitted themselves to him 
as his vakals. The Saxon Chronicle fixes 
the interview at Eamotum, probably the 
river Eamont which flows near Dacre ; and 
adds Howel, king of West Wales (Cornwall), 
and Owen, king of Gwent (Monmouthshire) 
and Aldred, son of Eadulf, king of Bebbanby- 
rig, or Bamborotigh, perhaps a Northumbrian 
Dane, to the list Of mose who acknowledged 
the supremacy of Athelstan, Guthfrith 
made hu escape, and, in conjunction with one 
TurfHd, invaded Noi^umbria, and laid siege | 
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to York, bat without success. After a short 
straggle he was expelled (a.1>. 927), and 
after enduring many miseries made his sub- 
mission to Athelstan, who received him 
kindly ; but a life of quietness not suiting 
his restless disposition, he quitted the Anglo- 
Saxon court, after a stay of only four days, 
and turned pirate. Part of Northumbria 
was bestowed by Athelstan on Eric, son of 
Harold Harfager, king of Norway, as a vas- 
sal of the Anglo-Saxon crown. 

The Cornish and Welsh Britons were ren- 
dered tributary by Athelstan, after some un- 
availing efforts on their part to withhold 
submission. The Cornish Britons were ex- 
pelled from Exeter, which they had hitherto 
inhabited jointly with the West Saxons, and 
all Devonshire was added to Wessex; the 
Tamar being fixed as the boundary in that 
direction ; the Wye was made the line of 
demarcation between Mercia and Wales. 
Athelstan improved the city of Exeter, and 
strengthened its fortifications, and rendered 
the neighbouring district much more produc- 
tive than it had been before. 

These successes, combined with his able 
administration, raised Athelstan to a position 
among the sovereigns of Westena Europe 
which none of his predecessors had enjoyed. 
Louis, afterwards Louis IV. d^Outremen 
the Carlovingian claimant of the French 
crown, then usurped by Raoul, or Rodolph, 
sought refuge in England with Athelstan, 
who was his maternal uncle, and who endea- 
voured to reinstate him on the throne, ulti- 
mately with success. Mathuedoi, duke of 
Brittany, when expelled from his dominions 
by the Normans, found refiige in England. 
His son Alan was educated by Athelstan's 
care, and remained in England till he attained 
manhood, when he returned to Brittany, 
drove out the Normans, and recovered his 
dukedom. Haco, the son of Harold Har- 
fager, king of Norway, was also educated 
under Athelstan’s care, and Athelstan af- 
terwards assisted him to obtain the throne 
of Norway. The half-sisters of Athelstan 
were sought in marri^ by the princes 
of the continent; the ^peror Henry the 
Fowler obtained the hand of Elgifa for his 
son Otho, afterwards the. Emperor Otho 
the Great: Egditha was married to “ a cer- 
tain duke near the Alps Edgiva to a prince 
whom William of Malmesbuiy calls Louis, 
prince of Aquitaine ; and Ethilda to Hugues 
le Grand, duke of France, and fiither (by 
another wife) of Hugues Capet, founder of 
the Capetian dynasty. 

In 933 Athelstan lost his half-brother Ed- 
win, who was drowned at sea. Great mys-. 
tery hangs over this event. The Saxon Chro- 
nicle, Henry of Huntin^on, and Brompton 
mention the event as accidental ; and the last 
two speak of it as a calami^ to Athelstan ; but 
Simeon of Durham, the pseudo Matthew of 
Westminster, and Roger Hoveden distinctly 
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charge Athclstan with ordering Edwin’s 
death ; and William of Malmesbury, with a 
strong expression of doubt, pves a more de- 
tailed narrative of the circumstance, connect- 
ing it with the conspiracy of Alfred at the 
time of Athelstan’s accession. There are 
rome improbabilities about the story, and its 
Annexion with the conspiracy of Alfred is 
hardly to be reconciled with the date assigned 
to Edwin’s death by all our authorities. It 
seems impossible now to determine the ques- 
tion of Athelstan’s ^ilt or innocence of the 
crime charged on him. 

The year after Edwin’s 'death Athclstan 
invaded Scotland (the country north of the 
Forth), and penetrated a considerable way 
into it, laying the country waste, and send- 
ing his ileet to ravage the coast as far as 
Caithness (a.d. 934). It is perhaps to tliis 
time that we may refer the statement of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury that he expelled Con- 
stantine from his kingdom, as well as ** Lud- 
wal,” one of the Welsh kings ; but moved by 
compassion, permitted them to resume their 
throues, saying it was more glorious to make 
a king tlian to be one. Constantine was 
obliged to ^ive his son as a hostage for his 
faithful fulmment of the conditions of peace. 
Huntingdon makes the Northumbrian Danes 
objects of Athelstan’s hostility, and as 
the war is said to have arisen from Constan- 
tine’s violation of the previously existing 
treaty, it is not impossible that the Scottish 
king may have excited some troubles in 
Northumbria which provoked Atlielstan to 
attack him. 

In 937 Athelstan was exposed to the most 
serious warfare which he had yet sustained. 
Anlaf, or Aulaf, the exiled son of Sihtric, 
had obtained for himself a considerable do- 
minion in Ireland and the Western Isles ; and 
in conjunction with Eugenius of Cumbria, 
perhaps some of the kings of the Welsh, Con- 
stantine of Scotland, whose son-iu-law Aulaf 
was, and a multitude of Norwegians, Danes, 
and Piets, invaded the Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom, entering the Humber with a fleet of 
above six hundred vessels. His arrival excited 
the Northumbrian Danes to arms. Athelstan 
and his half-brother Edmund, a youth of fif- 
teen, advanced against the invaders, whom 
they encounterod at a place the locality of 
which is not determined, and which is vari- 
ously called Brunford, Brunanburh, Bnmes- 
burh, Brumanchurch, and Brunandune. The 
battle continued with the greatest obstinacy 
from morning till night: it was bloody and 
decisive: the invaders were defeated Vitli 
great loss. Constantine and Anlaf fled, and 
Athelsmn passed the short remainder of bis 
reign in peace, with the exception of his 
sending a fleet to the aid of Louis d’Outremer 
of France, when attacked by the Emperor 
Otho the Great (a.d. 939). Of all the battles 
in the Anglo-Saxon history this was, with 
the exception of that of Ihistings, the most 
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important. It is vividly described in a 
poem incorporated in the Saxon Chronicle, 
and the exploits of Turketul, Athelstan’s 
chancellor, are described in detail by the 
writer who bears the n^e of Ingulphus. 

The general administration of Athelstan 
seems to be entitled to high praise. William 
of Malmesbury records it as the common 
opinion ** that no king conducted public bu- 
siness with more regard to the dictates of law 
and the interests of learning.” A number of 
the laws made in his reign are preserved by 
Brompton and Wilkins. He was religious, 
according to the religion of the day ; founded 
and restored monasteries, collected relics* 
treated the priesthood with great regard, and 
visited with great reverence the Siriues of 
the saints. His visit to the tomb of St. John 
of Beverley is described by Ailred, or Ethel- 
red of Beverley, who records also the king’s 
general affability to his subjects, and his care 
of the poor. IIis liberality, the courtesy of 
his manners, and his valour and perseve- 
rance are mentioned with high praise by 
William of Malmesbury. From the same 
writer’s description of his person he appears 
to have been of middling stature, with long 
yellow hair neatly interwoven with golden 
threads. 

The power of Athelstan SKceeded that of 
any previous Anglo-Saxon king. Alfred 
and Edward, his predecessors, had reduced 
all those parts under their immediate govern- 
ment which were held by the Anglo-^xons ; 
but the Danish kingdoms of East-Anglia and 
Northumbria remained. These Athelstan 
annexed to his own dominions, so that he 
had the immediate government of all the 
island south of the Forth, except the western 
districts of Cumbria, Wales, and Cornwall, 
which were still occupied by the Britons ; 
and since these, as well as Scotland, were in 
vassalage to him, he was lord paramount 
of the whole island. His wise administration 
of the parts which he annexed to his domi- 
nions is attested by their generally quiet state : 
in East- Anglia we read of no troubles ; and 
the troubles of Northumbria, after the rebel- 
lion of Guthfrith, appear to have been owing 
to foreign intrigue or invasion rather than to 
internal discontent. 

Athelstan died at Gloucester, 25th Octo- 
ber, A.D. 941, at the age of forty-six, or there- 
about, after a reign of about sixteen years. 
He was buried under the altar of the abbey 
church of Malmesbury, .of which abbey he 
had been a great benefactor. ,He leix no 
children ; and his half-brother, Edmund I., 
succeeded him on his throne. Some autho- 
rities place the death of Athelstan a ye^ ear- 
lier. (The principal ancient authorities for 
the life of Athelstan have been referred to 
by name in the course of the article. Of 
modern authors. Turner, Atiglo-Saxona ; Pal- 
grave, Jiise%ud Prioress the English Comr 
monwealth, and JJistorg England (Aup/o- 
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and Lingard, History of England; mw oe 
consulted with advantage.) J. C. M. 

A'raEN-^US (*A0il^a«os). A list of the 
persons who bore this < name is given bv 
Fabricius, ** Biblioth. Grseca,” v. p. 602, ea. 
Harles. ^ G. L. 

ATHEN^US (*A6^ra<os), a writer of 
Greek epigrams, who is mentioned several 
times by Diogenes Laertius and others. 
Two epigrams, attributed to him, are printed 
in Brunck’s “ Anthology.** G. L. 

; ATHENASUS CAOfj^aios), a Greek writer 
on military engines. His extant work is 
addressed to M. Marcellus, who may be the 
Roman general who took Syracuse, b.c. 212 ; 
but this is not certain. This Athcn®us is 
mentioned by the younger Hero ; the time 
of Hero also is uncertain, but he is generally 
placed as late as the early part of the seventh 
century of our »ra. Athenauis mentions va- 
rious writers on his subject, but no certain 
indication as to his period can be derived 
from anything that he says. His work, 
which is entitled Tlfpl “ On 

Eki^nes,** was composed, according to Hero, 
from the writings of Agesistratus and others. 
The work is contained in Thevenot’s “ Col- 
lection,** with a Latin version by Henry Va- 
lesius and J. Bf Cotelerius, and plates. The 
collection is entitled “ Vetemm Mathemati- 
corum, AthensDi, Bitonis, Apollodori, Heronis, 
Philonis, et aliorum opera, Giwce et Latine 
plerac^ue, nunc primum edita, ex inanu- 
scriptis codicibus Bibliothecae Regiso,** Paris, 
1693, folio. It has been observed that the 
figures which accompany the MSS. do not 
agree very well with the description. Pro- 
ems, in his commentary on Euclid, mentions 
an Athenscus of Cyzicus who was well versed 
in geometry. There was also an Athenaeus 
of Byzantium, who was employed with Clco- 
damus by the Emperor Gallienus as a mili- 
tary architect. (Fabricius, Biblioth, Grac, 
iv. 222, V. 022, ed. Harles.) G. L. 

AlTHENASUS {*Aeiiyaios)t a distinguished 
Peripatetic philosopher, and a contemiiorary 
of Strabo, was a native of Seleucia on the 
Calycadnus in Cilicia. Athenaeus took an 
active share in public affairs, and was a party 
leader in his native city. It is a proper in-, 
ference from the narrative of Strabo that he 
came to Rome ; for he became intimate with 
Lucius Murena, and on the discovery of 
Murena’s conspiracy against Augustus, b.c. 22, 
Athenmus fled "with him. Athenmus was 
caught, but, as there was nothing against 
him, he was set at liberty. On his return to 
Rome he was welcomed by his friends, to 
whom he rejfiied by quoting the beginning 
of &e “Hecuba" of Euripides. He died 
shortly a^er; frmn the house falling down in 
which he lived. 

Bayle has given, in a note, a criticism of 
Mordri*8 blunders about this Athenteus, 
which is worth reading, as it is a good spe- 
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cimen of Monk’s inaocufaey in matieirs of 
antiquity, both great and smelh ond of 
Bayle's mode of dealing with his blunders^ 
The historian Atiienieus, for such he was, 
though Bayle disputes his titl^ who is quoted 
by Diodorus (ii. 20) for the history of ^mh- 
ramis, is otherwise unknown. There is no 
authority for identifying him with the phi- 
losopher. (Strabo, ed. Casattb.'p: 670; Dion 
Cassius, liv. 3, and Reimar's Notes ; Bayle, 
Diet. art. “ Athen^e.**) G. L. 

ATHENiEUS CAOhrcuos), an eminent 
physician, the founder of one of the medical 
sects called the “ Pneumatici.** His exact 
date is unknown. Fabricius makes him 
contemporary with. Asclepiades of Bithynia, 
and the philosopher Posidonius, in the first 
century b.c., but this appears to be an over- 
sight: and, as Athenieus was tutor to Aga- 
thimis, he may be supposed to have lived in 
the first century after Christ. He was a na- 
tive of Cilicia ; Ca^lius Aurelianus says he 
was bora at Tarsus, but Galen several times 
calls him a native of Attalia. He removed 
to Rome, where he practised with reputation 
and success ; but nothing more is known of 
the events of his life. Among his pupils, be- 
sides Agathinus, we find the names of The- 
odoras and Herodotus, and Magiius was either 
his pupil or one of his immediate followerai 
He seems to have been a voluminous writer, 
as the- twenty-fourth book of one of his works 
is quoted by Galen, and the twenty-ninth by 
Oribasius ; but of these nothing except some 
fragments remain. There is in the king's 
library at Paris a Greek MS., of the six^nth 
century, containing an unedited treatise on 
urine (Ilepl Oifptov ^vyorj/tf b.Kpifii]s\ by a 
pcrcon of the name of Athenseus ; but as no 
work on this subject (as far as the writer is 
aware) has been attributed by any ancient 
author to the founder of the sect of the Pneu- 
matici, this may probably be the work of 
some other person. As none of the works of 
Athenscus remain, the opinions of himself 
and his followers can only be learned from 
the incidental notices that occur in later 
writers, particularly Galen; the following 
account of them is taken principally from 
Le Clerc's and SprengeFs “Histories of Me- 
dicine.** They derived their name from the 
word irv«0/ia, spirit^ an active principle of 
immaterial nature, which they considered as 
a fifth element, and to which th<y attributed 
the state of health or disease. This doctrine 
does not appear to be entirely new, as traces 
of it may be found in Plato and Aristotle, 
and it had been more fhlly developed by Ae 
Stoics and Erasistratus ; but the ^eumadm 
attributed much more importance to this 
etherial substance in thedifiWent branches of 
medical science than had hitherto been done. 
What it was that they exactly meant by this 
irywpMf it is impossible to say, or whdher it 
answered in any de^e to me “ vital prin- 
ciple " of some modern physiologists ; but in 
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this reroeet^ at leaat, it certainly '^as different, 
— in their considering it to to ^e cause of 
the contraction and dilatation of the arte- 
ries. They seem ta have been fond of su^ 
tilties^ which they displayed especially in 
their writings on the pulse ; and their dis- 
iwtations were sometiaies merely about wor^; 
We know little of the anatomicm and physio- 
logical knowled^ of AthenSBus, -which, was 
probably not at all superior to that of his 
contemporaries, as he considered the ovaries 
(or, as they were then called, the female tes- 
ticles) to be entirely useless, and, like the 
breast in man, to be added merely for the 
sake of symmetry. With respect to his mode 
of practice little infom^tion is preserved, 
except that he did not (like some of his con- 
temporaries) entirely object to blood-letting, 
and that he paid particular attention to die- 
tetics and hygiene. On the subject of Athe- 
uaeus and the Pueumatici there is a little work 
by Osterhausen, entitled “ Dissertatio Inau- 
miralis de Sectaj Pneumaticorum Medicorum 
Historia,” Altorf, 1791, 8vo., which is highly 
spoken of by Sprerigel. (Fabricius, Bibtiolh. 
Greeca^ tom. xiii. p. 93, ed vet ; Haller, 
Biblioth. Medic. Pract.^ tom. i. p. 190; Iscn- 
see, Gesch, der Medicin.) W. A. G. 

ATllENiEUS (*A0iivaios\ a native of 
^aucratis in the Delta of Egypt, was a con- 
temporary of the Emperor (^omraodus, for 
he saw Commodus riding in a cliariot, equip- 
ped in the style of Hercules (Deipnosopn. 
xii. 537). Athenieus went from Egypt to 
Rome ; but of his life nothing further is 
known. Besides a history of the Syrian kinp 
(v. p. 211), which is lost, he wrote a work, in 
1 5 books, entitled ** Aeivvo(ro<f>i(rrcdf** or ‘‘ Feast 
of the Wise Men,** as it is generally translated, 
though it would be more conformable to the 
analogy of the laugua|;e to translate it the 
** Feast^learned,** tliat is, the skilled in devis- 
ing what is good for a feast. The first two 
books and the begimiing of the third are 
only extant in the form of an epitome ; the 
rest of the work is complete, or nearly so. 
The author represents himself as describing 
to his friend Timocrates an entertainment 
at the house of Larensius (AapV<rios), a 
wealthy and learned Roman, who had been 
promoted by the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
to the superintendence of sacred thin^ and ’| 
sacrifices. Larensius, it is also said, was 
well acquainted with the learning of the 
Greeks, was the compiler of a body of law 
from old enactments, and he possessed an 
unrivalled collection of Greek bool^s. The 
entertainment was not confined to eating and 
drinking ; it was also a feast of words. La- 
renrius collected at his banquet many distin- 
guished men, and proposed to them various 
curious matters for discussion. In an intro- 
duction prefixed to the first book, the epito- 
mist gives a list of these distinguished 
guests, among whom were Masurius, an ctl- 
pounder of law i^nyrirfis) ASmiliauus 
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of Mauritania ; Zoilus ; Ulpianns of Tyre ; 
Galenus of Pergamus, the author of nume* 
rous philosophical and medical treatises; 
Rufinus of Nidsea, and others. The death 
of Ulpian is mentioned in the work (xv. 

689), and it it genersdly assumed that tibis 
Ipian is the distinguisned Roman jurist. 
UIpian» the jurist, was murdered by the 
Prsotorian soldiers, in the presence of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother, 
in A.D. 228. If we admit that the Ulpian 
of Athenajus is the jurist, this fhet deter- 
mines the date which Athenmus assigns to 
the entertainment at which he was himself 
present, and the work, or at least part of it, 
was written after a.d. 228. But there are no 
sufficient reasons for supposing that this Ul- 
pian is^ the jurist. He is not described by 
the cpitomist nor by Athenteus as a jurist 
{y6fjuav i^rrYTiT-fis) ; he is not mentioned by 
the epitomist when he mentions Masurius, 
and it is to be observed that the guests are 
named by the epitomist according to classes — 
jurists, poets, philosophers, rhetoricians, phy- 
sicians, and musicians. Ulpian is named with 
the rhetoricians, and appropriately enough, 
for he is described as continually putting tri- 
vial and perplexing questions. Besides this, it 
is not certain that Ulpian the jurist was a Ty- 
rian: he merely says of himself (Dig, 50, 
tit. 1.5, s. 1) that Tyre was his ** origo,** 
which rather means that his ancestors came 
from thence. Again, Ulpian the Tyrian is 
described in the “ Deipnosophists** as having 
died happily, “ without having given time or 
opportmiity to disease and though this is 
partly true of the death of Ulpian the jurist, 
it is not likely that Athenaus would describe 
his murder, in such terms. Nothing, then, 
can be safely inferred from the mention of 
tills Ulpian. It is likely enough that the 
epitomist, when making out his list .of the 
guests, would add to the name Ulpianus tlie 
title “ Tyrian,** thinking so distinguished a 
man would be a proper companion for Ma- 
surius and Galen. And even if Ulpian were 
called a Tyrian by Athenseus, that would not 
prove him to be the Jurist : he might be an 
ancestor or a relation. If the Masurius, the 
expounder of the law, is Massurius Sabinus, 
the learned Roman jurist, there is another 
difficulty, for Massurius lived under Tiberius, 
and to the time of Nero, but not later. Now 
Athenscus makes Masurius a contemporary 
of Larensius, who enjoyed the favour of 
Marcus Aurelius ; and if we suppose the date 
of tiie entertainment to be either in or after 
the age of Aurelius, there is a ^maniffist 
chronological inconsistency in the work. 
In fact the chronology of Atheneeus pre- 
sents several difficulties. In a passage of the 
first book, in which Atbenseus is apparently 
to be considered as speaking, he. mentions 
among the poets who had written in hexa- 
meter verses on Halieutics, Oppian. He says 
that Oppian was a little prior to him, and 
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the words may and probably do mean that 
Oppian was then dead. The time of Oppian’s 
death is not certain. He dedicated his poems 
entitled ** Halieutica** and “ Cj^ie^tica” to 
the Emperor Antoninus, otiierwise Antoninas 
Cfuracalla, who was associated in the empire 
with his father Septimius Severus, a.d. 198. 
The^ dedication of the Cynegetica cannot be 
earlier than a.d. 198, and it may be as late as 
217, the last year of Caracalla. Oppian did 
not long survive this dedication. Now Athe- 
nseus speaks of having seen Commodus, who 
succeeded his &ther Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 
180, and was assassinated a.d. 192. In a 
passage of the fifteenth book (p. 677), where 
Athenieiis is clearly speaking in his own per- 
son, he also says that he was acquainted wi^ 
one Pancrates, an Egyptian poet, who received 
apresent from Hadrian during that emperor’s 
visit to Alexandria. Hadrian*s visit to 
Egypt took place in a.d. 131. Pancrates 
may have been an old man when Athemeus 
saw him; and there is no discrepance be- 
tween this and the statement of Athenscus as 
to having seen Commodus. When Suidas 
says that Athen^eus lived in the reign of Mar- 
cus, by which phrase is always meant Mar- 
cus Aurelius (a.d. 161 — 180), there is also 
no discrepancy between this statement and 
that of Amemeus. If Athenseus was bom in 
the first year of the reign of Marcus, he 
might have seen Pancrates, and at the death 
of Antoninus Caracalla he would lie about 
fifty-seven. The chronological difficulties as 
to tiie date of the feast are considerable, if 
we assume that Ulpian is the Jurist, for the 
feast would be held, according to that suppo- 
sition, in A.D. 228, at the house of Larensius, 
a man who had received the highest honours 
from Marcus Aurelius, at least forty-eight 
years before ; and Athenscus represents him- 
self as present at the entertainment. But in 
fact the passage in which Athenseus speaks 
of Larensius being honoured by Marcus rather 
implies that Larensius was then enjoying his 
honours under Marcus, which would fix the 
suppo^ date of the feast in the reign of 
Aurelius, and altogether dispose of Ulpian 
the jurist. And this passage is probably the 
foundation of the statement in Suidas that 
Athenseus lived in the time of Marcus. Com- 
modus also was associated with his father in 
the empire, and Athenseus might tlierefore 
properly call him Imp^rator in his father’s 
lifetime. There remains the difficulty about 
Oppian. But this is removed by considering 
that Oppian is only mentioned by the epito- 
mist, and that Athenseus has given no ex- 
tracts from him. It is probable then that 
Athenseus wrote before Oppian, or at the latest 
about the same time, and he may have just 
survived him. . 

Athenseus dramatized his dialo^e, as his 
mitomist says, in imitation of Plato. The 
mt few lines of the first book are given in 
the epitome in their original form, which 
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begins with a conversation between Athe* 
nseus and Timocrates, and is manhSestly an 
imitation of the ** Phsedon ” of Plato. Timo- 
crates asks Athenseus to report to him the 
conversation at the table of Larensius, and 
accordingly Athenseus begins. The dra- 
matic interest of a work could not be sus- 
tained on such a plan, and in this respect the 
** Deipnosophists ” has no value. The name 
of Timocrates occurs at the beginning of a 
book, as if the author was sdraid that he 
might be forgotten, which would certainly be 
the case if we were not now and then reminded 
that Athenseus, according to the plan of his 
work, is relating to him the conversation at 
the house of Larensius. But even when we 
lose sight of Timocrates there is no dramatic 
effect, for the speakers discourse at great 
length, and are continually quoting passages 
from the Greek writers. The object of the 
author was to exhibit his extensive and mul- 
tifarious reading, and with this view he 
makes the conversation turn on all subjects. 
The summaries that are printed in the edi- 
tions of Schweighaeuser and Dindorf give as 
good a notion of the diversified matter of the 
book as any longer description. The first 
book begins, according to the epitome, with 
a list of the guests, which is followed by a 
panegyric on the host ; it then mentions the 
libraries of certain persons, certain great 
banquets, . verses adapted to different dishes, 
the “ Gastronomia ” of Archestratus, writers 
on feasts, the gluttony of Philoxenus and Api- 
cius, and so on. The latter part of the first 
book treats of various kinds of wines, and the 
subject is continued in the second book. This 
second book is curious for the long list of 
vegetable products which were used at the 
tables of the ancients. Though the pleasures 
of tlie table, and the eatables and drinks that 
contribute thereto, are the main matter of the 
work (the seventh book, for instance, is 
nearly all about fish), an infinite variety of 
anecdotes and curious facts are interspersed. 
But the most valuable part of the work con- 
sists iu the numerous extracts from lost 
writers. It is said that the number of lost 
w'orks which Athenseus mentions is fifteen 
hundred ; and the whole number of writers 
that he cites is about seven hundred, many 
of whom would be otherwise unknown. Of 
the poets of the middle comedy, he says that 
he had read and extracted ab^e eight hun- 
dred plays (viii. p. 336). Such a work as 
this enables us to form some estimate of the 
prodigious mass of Greek literature, of which 
we only possess a small portion. 

The authors from whom he gave extracts 
comprise a period extending from Homer, the 
lyric poets Alcaeus and Sappho and Anacreon, 
the philosophical poets Aenophanes of Colo- 
phon and Empedocles, the historians Xan- 
thus, Hecataeus of Miletus, and Herodotus, 
down to Herodes Atticus, the rhetorician, who 
died probably about b.c. 180. Hephffistioii, 
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the grammarian, » also mentioned as a oon- 
temTOrary by Athenseus. Though there is 
mu<m about Alexander the Grea^ Athenseus 
does not quote Arrian, but this involves no 
difficulty, for Arrian’s work would not con- 
tain so much to his purpose as the then extant 
works on Alexander’s period. The quota- 
tions from the poets, and espedally the Attic 
comic writers, are the most numerous, but 
there is also a considerable amount of ex- 
tract from the orators and historians. The 
fifteenth book contains many scolia and other 
small pieces, which the ** Deipnosophists” re- 
cite; among them is the famous hymn on 
Hermcias, tyrant of Atameus, by Aristotle, of 
which a copy is also preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius (lib. v. Aristotle). If .®lian took 
from Athenseus, as it is said, it will be more 
consistent with the probable chronology of 
iElian to place Athenseus in the reign of Mar* 
cus and Commodus than of Antoninus Cara- 
calla. [ASltanus, Claudius.] 

If all the authors whom Athenseus cites were 
extant, his work would be worthless: but 
as so many of them are lost, this compilation 
has become one of the most valuable relics of 
antiquity, and a source of instruction and 
amusement to every scholar. 

The first edition of Athenoeus was pub- 
lished by the elder Aldus, Venice, 1514, folio, 
with the assistance of Marcus Musurus : this 
edition is of little value. In 1556 the first 


8vo., consists of two parts : the first part, in 
five volumes 8vo.,oontain8 the text, the revised 
version of Oalecanmius, and the various read- 
ings ; the first ei^t volumes of the second 
part contain the commentary, which com- 
prises the best pari of Casaubon’s commen- 
tary, and the editor’s additions. The four- 
teenth volume contains an index of the writers 
quoted by Athentcus, and of their writings ; an 
index of the titles of all the works quot^ by 
him ; and an index of things and persons. It 
is justly objected to Schweighaeuser’s edition, 
that he made little or no use of the labours 
of tliose critics who had restored many of the 
poetical extracts to their true metrical form. 
The first six books of this edition were re- 
viewed by Elmsley in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol. iii. 1803. The last edition of Athe- 
niEus is by W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1827, three 
volumes 8vo. The text has been improved, 
and the various readings are given in 
short notes at the foot of the page. It con- 
tains also the summaries of the contents 
of the fifteen books, in Greek according to 
Aldus, and in Latin according to Schweig- 
haeuser, an Index Reinim founded on that 
of Schweighaeuser, which in fact is founded 
on that in Casaiibon, and an index of 
the writers cited by Athenseus, with the ad- 
dition of all the works of each writer 
which are mentioned by Athenseus. Dindorf 
has availed himself of the emendations of 


Latin translation appeared at Venice; but 
it is much inferior to that of Dalecampius 
(Jacques d’Alechamp), Lyon, 1583, folio. 
The edition of Casaubon, Geneva, 1597, folio, 
contained only the text and the Latin version 
of Dalecampius: the Commentary did not 
appear till 1600, Lyon, folio. Both were 
reprinted several times. The latest edition, 
according to Casaubon’s recension, is that of 
1667, Lyon, folio. Casaubon did little for 
the Greek text, but his commentary is useful. 


Person on Athenseus, which are partly con- 
tained in Person’s Adversaria, and were 
partly printed by Kidd in his Tracts and 
Miscellaneous Criticisms. He has also de- 
rived much assistance from the critical la- 
bours of Meineke and other scholars. The 
commentary of Dindorf, which was pro- 
mised, has not yet appeared. 

It appears that Eustathius either did not 
use or was unacquainted with the genuine 
work of Athemeus, for he has often used the 


The edition of Schweighaeuser was founded 
on the collation of a new MS., which once 
belonged to Cardinal Hessarion. This MS. 
went with Bessarion’s books to the library of 
St. Mark at Venice, but it remained unknown 
till it was carried off by the French to Paris. 
It is probably the original of all other MSS. 
of Athenseus ; it begins with the same words 
as the other MS. (see Casaubon’s ed. iii. p. 74), 
fpd has no title : all the other MSS. of Athe- 
neens are defident to exactly the same amount 
as this MS., though they liavc their full sup- 
of leaves. Tj^ MS. and another which 
not been used, and contained the complete 
epitome of Athenseus, were collated for 
Schweighaeuser by his son Gottfried, and the 
work was supposed to be executed carefully. 
But Dindorf, the most recent editor, states in 
his prefhee, that many more things escaped 
the eyes of Gottfried Schweighaeuser t^ 
could be wished. 


epitome only. (Casaubon, Animadversiones, 
lib. i. cap. 1.) Whether he was entirely un- 
acquaint^ with the complete work may not 
be quite certain, but it is very evident that the 
Archbishop of Thessalonica derived much of 
his learning from the storehouse of Athenseus. 

There is a French version of Athenseus by 
the Abbe de Marolles, Paris, 1680, 4to.: it 
is' generally described as containing the first 
five books only, but Hofiman says ^t all the 
fifteen are translated, and the title-page also 
states the same : this book is very rare. An- 
other French version was made by Jacques 
Adam, but he only revised the first two 
books ; the rest were translated by Lefebvre 
de Villebrune and the whole appeared at 
Paris in 1 7 89—9 1 . [Adam, J acques.] This 
translation has not a good character. (Fabri- 
cius. Bibliotheca Groeca, v. 602 ; Schoell, Ge- 
schichte der Griechischen Litteratur^ ii. 508, 
contains a brief notice of the contents of the 


Schweighaeuser’s edition, which appeared several books of Athenseus ; Hoffhian, Lexi 
between 1801 and 1807, in fourteen volumes cm Bibliographicum.) G. L, 
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Peuhgamub.] 

^ ATHENA'GORAS A$riyay6pas\ an an- 
cient Greek physician (judging from his 
name), of vhose life, age, and couutrj^ no 
particulars are known, to whom is ascribed 
an une^ted Latin treatise on the pulse and 
on urine, which is still extant in MS. in the 
king’s library at Paris. A writer on agricul- 
ture of the same name, who is mentioned by 
yarro and Columella, must have lived some 
time in or before the first century b.c. Some 
bronze coins of the city of Smyrna are ex- 
tant, having on one face the name of Athcna- 
goras j and Dr. Mead wrote an elegant and 
learned Latin dissertation, to prove that these 
and several other coins of the same city were 
struck in honour of certain eminent physi- 
cians of the llerophilean and Erasistratean 
schools of medicine, which arc mentioned by 
Strabo as having been established at Men- 
Carus, in Phi*ygia, and at Smyrna. This sup- 
position is, however, now generally consi- 
dered to be incorrect ; and the best authori- 
ties seem agreed in the opinion, that though 
some of the persons named on these coins 
may have been physicians, yet it is not as 
physicians, but as magistrates, that their 
names are mentioned. (Varro, I)e Re Rust^y 
lib. i. cap. i. sec. 9 ; Columella, Ve Re Rmt.y 
lib. i. cap. i. sec. 10, ed. Schneider; Mead, 
Dissert, ae Niimis qitibusdam a Smurnais in 
Medicoriim Honor ern percums, Tendon, 1724, 
'4to. ; Strabo, xii. p. 580 ; Fabricius, Biblioth, 
Grcecat vol. xiii. p. 93, ed. vet. ; Wise, Ca- 
tal. Numm. in Aluseo Jiodl.y p. 145, &c. ; 
Eckhel, Doctr, Numm. Kef., tom. ii. p. 539 ; 
C. G, KUhn, Additam. ad Elench, Medicor, 
Veter, a Jo. A. Eahricioy ^c. exldhitumy 
Leipzig, 1826, 4to. fasc. iii. p. 8.) W. A. G. 

ATHENA'GOEAS (*A67jyay6pas)t who 
lived in the second century, was a confessor 
and philosophical defender of Christianity. 
The facts of his life are very obscure. The 
only particulars are found in a blundering 
memoir of three or four sentences, written by 
Philippus Sidetes, a teacher in the cateche- 
tical school of Alexandria. This fragment 
was published by Dodwell in the Appendix 
to his “ Dissertationes in Irenapum,” p. 488. 
Athenagoras was certainly an Athenian ; and 
there is nothing improbable in the story told 
by Philippus, mat he was converted to Chris- 
tianity by studying the Scriptures with a de- 
sign to refrte them. According to the same 
authority he became the first teacher in the 
ihmous catechetical school of Alexandria; 
but this assertion has been disputed. Still 
more clearly erroneous is the date assigned 
by the’ biographer to the “ Apology ” of 
Athenagoras. That work, instead of being 
presented to the emperors Hadrian and An- 
toninus Pius, was addressed, as jhas been 
proved Mosheim, to Marcus Aurelius and 
his son Commodus. Its date is assi^ed to a 
period between a.d. 177 and 180. It is en- 
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titled, ** An Apology for the Christians f* and 
is still 'extant. It is described as ^ving 
been a ** Lemtio,” or address delivered on an 
embassy. But it is a controverted point whe- 
ther the work was really presented to the 
emperors, or only circulated among ordinary 
readers. There exists likewise another work 
of Athenagoras, “ On the Resurrection of the 
Dead.” Both treatises are mentioned with 
great respect by the ecclesiastical writers. 
The author has been successfully defended 
from the charge of Montanism ; but it has 
been keenly disputed how far he is obnoxious 
to the accusation of having alloyed his Chris- 
tianity with Platonism. 

The works of Athenagoras have been fre- 
quently printed. The following are the 
principal editions containing the two : — The 
original Greek, witli a Latin translation 
by Conrad Gesner, and notes by Henry 
Stephens, Paris, 1557, 8vo. ; Greek and 
I..atin, by Bishop Fell, Oxford, 1682, 12mo. ; 
again, with annotations by Recheiiberg, 
I^ipzig, 1684, 168.5, 2 vols. 8vo. ; with the 
works of Justin Martyr, Greek and Latin, 
Cologne, 1686, fol. ; Greek and Latin, by 
Dechair, Oxford, 1706, 8vo. ; a valuable edi- 
tion of Athenagoras, with Justin Martyr, 
Tatian, Theophilus, and Hermius, Greek 
and Latin, “ Operfi, et Studio unius ex Mo- 
nachis Congregationis S. Mauri” (edited by 
Pnidentius Maranus), Paris and Hague, 
1742, fol. There are likewise editions of 
each of the two works separately ; the most 
valuable being Lindner’s “ Athenagorai De- 
precatio (vulgo legatio) pro Christianis, cum 
varietate lectionis et perpetuo comraeiitario,” 
Langensalza, 1774, 8vo., with “Cmm Pos- 
teriores,” 1775, 8vo. 

There exist likewise several editions of the 
I.atin translations without the original. Both 
works have been translated into French and 
Italian ; and the following are the titles of 
English translations; — “The Most Excel- 
lent Discourse of the Christian Philosopher 
Athenagoras, touching the Resurrection of the 
Dead : Englished from the Greek of Peter 
Nannius [Nannius, in 1541, had translated 
the treatise into Latin], by Richard Porder. 
Imprinted at London by W. Williamson, 
1 573, 8vo. “ The Apologeticks of the learned 
Athenian Philosopher, Athenagoras, 1. For 
the Christian Religion; 2. For the Truth of 
the Resurrection, against the Scepticks and 
Infidels of that Age, &c., with the origmal 
Greek printed in the Appendix, &c. By 
David Humphreys;” Lonaon, 1714, 8vo. 

The life and writing of Athenagoras have 
not only been treated incidentally by the his- 
torians of the Church, but .have made 
the topic of several separate dissertations. 
Besides those cited below, as used in the pre- 
paration of this notice, the following are 
esteemed valuable : — Lange, ** Ueber Athen- 
agoras, in wie fern er die Platonische Philo- 
sophic mit dem Christenthum verrinigte,’’ 
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(in his ** Aii4^hrliche Geschichte dor Dog^ 
men,” Leipzig, 1796, 8vo. vol. i.); I^yser, 
** Dissertatio De Athenagord,,** Leipzig, 1 736, 
4to.; Walch, in his “ Bibliotheca Patristica,” 
Jena, 1770, 8vo. ; Clarisse, “De Athena- 
gorse Vita, et Scriptis,” Leiden, 1819, 8vo.). 
(Mosh^im, De Vera JEtate A]^logetici quern 
Athenodorus scripsity in his Dissertaliqnes ad 
Histor, ICccles, Pertinentes, i. 269 — 319 ; 
Dodwell, Disaertationes Cyprianicay diss. xi. 
sect. 37 — 39; Lardner, Credibility of the 
Gospel History ; Maranus, Prcefatio (in his 
edition above cited) ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Gracay ed. Harles, viii. 95 ; Neander, Allye- 
meinc Geschichte der Christlichen Helujion 
nnd Kirchcy vol. i. part iii. p. 1133). 

There exists, under the name of Athena- 
goras, a French romance in ten books, pur- 
porting to be a translation from the Greek, 
and formed closely on the model of the Greek 
romances. It bears this title : ** Du Vray et 
Parfait Amour, escrit cii Grec par Athena- 
goras Philosopbe Athenien; Contenant les 
Amours Honnestes de Theogone et de Cha- 
ride, de Pherecides et de Melangenie : 
traduit du Grec d’Athenagoras,” Paris, 
1699, 1612, 2 vols. 12mo. It is quite cer- 
tain that this work was not written by 
Athenagoras the philosopher ; and it is com- 
monly believed, for very sufficient reasons, 
that it was composed in the fifiteenth century 
by some one of the fugitive Greek scholars 
who were gathered aliout him by the Car- 
dinal d*Arniagnac. According to another 
supposition, less probable, it may have been 
composed by Fumee de Genille, who pro- 
fessed to be the translator. A full analysis 
of the romance is given in the “ Bibliotheque 
des Romans,” for August, 1775, pp. 5^ — 52. 
(See also Huet, Traits de VOrigine des Ro~ 
mans, p. 68, See , ; and Clement, Bibliotheque 
Curieuse, ii. 181.) W. S. 

ATHENA'IS. [Eudocia.] 

ATHENAS, PIERRE LOUIS, was bom 
at Paris, where his father was a spice-drug- 
gist, on the 3rd of February, 1752. From an 
early age he evinced a taste for chemistry, 
which was fostered by his having access to 
the dru"6 and chemicals of his father’s store. 
He reemved his early education at the Col- 
ley des Oratoriens at Soissons, where he was 
a distinguished pupil. On leaving this place 
he was appointed assistant at the dispensary at 
the abbey of St. Gemiain-des-Pres. Whilst 
there he attended the lectures of D’Aubenton 
on anatomy and physiology, and of Buffion 
on geology and mineralogy. In this way he 
laid a scientific foundation for his tuture 
active practical life. In 1786 he took up his 
residence at Nantes, and shortly after went 
to Croisic, where he established on the sea- 
shore a manufactory of soda, which was ex- 
tracted from the sea salt. He chose this spot 
for this establishment on account of the 
pyrites which abounded in the district, and 
mm which he obtained the sulphuric acid 
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required in the process for obtaining the soda 
fVom the sea-salt. It was the first time fois 
process had been employed; but the esta- 
blishment at Croisic dCa not succeed on 
account of the want of more sulphur. 
Athenas then returned to Nantes, where he 
opened an establishment for the dyeing of 
cloth. He also established a floating distil- 
lery, which traversed the waters of the 
Loire, the Sevre, Ae Achenau, and the lake 
of Grand-Lieu, through the various vine- 
countries of that part of France. This expe- 
riment did not succeed commercially; and 
Athenas afterwards opened at Nantes a 
manufactory of sulphuric acid, which was 
formed by the combustion of sulphur and 
nitrate of potass, lie also again attempted 
the formation of soda from sea-salt ; but the 
Revolution came, and frustrated all his plans. 
He had, however, by his zeal, intelligence, 
and perseverance, gained the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens at Nantes; and, in 1791, 
he was appointed a member of the municipal 
body, and, in 1795, director of the bank. 
He was also a member and secretary of the 
Cliamber of Commerce. 

He devoted himself all his life with great 
assiduity to those studies which could be ren- 
dered available for the improvement of agri- 
culture, commerce, and the arts ; and he con- 
tributed a great number of essays and reports 
on these subjects to the proceedings of the 
Academic Society of Nantes, of which he 
was one of the founders, and also to the Ly- 
ccc Armoricain. He wrote several pamphlets 
on political subjects, and was a zealous advo- 
cate of the principles of free trade. Several 
of his papers in the Lycde were on archeo- 
logical subjects : among them are papers on 
Druidical altars, on the mare conclusum of 
Cicsar, on an idol found at Nantes, on the 
true situation of the Brivates Portus of 
Ptolemy, and many others. In his agricul- 
tural papers he has suggested many improve- 
ments in the cultivation of the laud, as well 
as in instruments used for that purpose. He 
was the inventor of a plough much used in 
the department of the Loire-Infe'rieure, under 
the name JJtfricheur Athenas, and for which 
he obtained the gold medal of the Academy 
of Science. It was through him that the 
guinea-grass (Panicum altissimum) was in- 
troduced into France, and which has now 
became naturalized in the Loire- Inferieure. 
By his knowledge of mineralogy the tin- 
mines of Piriac were discovered, he having 
found that a mineral brought from that dis- 
trict contained in its composition a consider- 
able quantity of tin. 

Athenas died at Nantes on the 22nd of 
March, 1829, leaving behind him a widow 
and several children. With all his exertions 
for contributing to the wealth of his countiy 
he did not get wealthy himself ; and, on his 
death, the public homes in which he held 
office gave to his widow the amount of half 
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his salaries as long as she should live. 
{Bioqraphie UnwerselUt Supplement.) E. L. 

ATHtE'NION CMnelmv)t a Greek writer 
of the Middle Comedy. . Athemeus (xiv. 
p. 660^ gives an extract of fortv-seven lines 
nom his play of the “ Samothraoians/* in 
which it is humorously proved that the cook's 
art has been the civilizer of man. 

G. L. 

ATHE'NION, a celebrated Greek encaus- 
tic painter of Maronea in Thrace, contempo- 
rary with Nicias of Athens, about 320 b.o., 
to whom he was somewhat preferred, s^s 
Pliny. He was the pupil of Glaucion of Cfo- 
rinth, a painter of whom nothing else is 
known. Athenion was more austere in co- 
louring than Nicias, but in his austerity was 
more pleasing. His pictures appear to have 
been less a display of pictorial effect than of 
It thorough knowledge and understanding of 
his subject : the distinction is the difference 
between the Roman and Venetian schools. 
He probably, like some of the Romans, used 
colours as a mere means, and, at the same 
time, combined much of the refinement of 
style of his contemporaries with the general 
s^le of design of Polygnotus and Phidias, 
riad he not died young, says Pliny, he would 
have surpassed all men in painting. Pliny 
notices the following works by him : — Phy- 
larchus and the Athenian A^mbly, called 
“ Syngenicon f Ulysses detecting Achilles in 
a fem^e dress among the daughters of Lyco- 
medes ; and A Groom breaking in a Horse, 
which was his most celebrated work. The 
first two were painted in the Temple of 
Eleusis. This name is inscribed upon a cameo 
in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, which is 
one of the best in the collection of that mu- 
seum. It represents Jupiter in a quadriga 
destroying two giants by his thunderbolts. 
Plate XXX of Bracd is an engraving of it. 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 11, 40; Bracci, 
Commentaria de Antiquis Scalptoribus, ^c.) 

R. N. W. 

ATHE'NION CAM«v), a Greek phy- 
sician, who was one of the followers of 
Erasistratus, and who is mentioned by Sora- 
nus as having differed from his master in 
considering that there are certain diseases 
peculiar to women, which Erasistratus de- 
nied. He must have lived some time between 
the third centuir before, and the first century 
after Christ; and may merefore very possibly 
be the same physician whose cough pills are 
preserved by Celsus. (Soranus, He Arte 
Obetetr.f p. 210, ed. Dietz ; Celsus, JDe Medic., 
lib. V. cap. XXV. § 9, p. 253, ed. Argent.) 

W.A.G. 

ATHE'NION QA9nvlwv)j or, as the Latin 
writers give , the name, Athenio'; a Cilician 
by birth, and at the time of the revolt of 
the slaves in Sicily under Salvius (about 
B.C. 104), steward or bmliff to two wealthy 
brothers in the western part of the island. 
Floras calls Mm amply a shepherd. Sidly 
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was at this time filled with slaves^ who culti- 
vated the large estates held by the Roman 
ec^uites and other Roman citizens; and the 
xmserable condition of these poor creatures, 
which is described by Diodorus (JFragmenta, 
lib. xxxiv.), had occasioned two dreadful re- 
volts, of wMch this under Salvius was the 
second. Athenion's reputation for bravery 
and for skill in astrology was calculated to 
give him influence, ana he persuaded the 
slaves under his own charge (two hundred in 
number) to assert their liberty. Floras 
charges him with the murder of his master ; 
but the charge, though in such circumstances 
not improbable, is unsupported by Diodorus. 
He was speedily joined Dy a number of fligi- 
tive slaves, by whom he was chosen king ; 
and he manifested his sag^ity by refusing to 
enlist all as soldiers, taking only those best 
fitted for military service, and obliging the 
rest to return to their work, so as to secure 
for his troops an abundance of provisions. 
He told his men that the gods had given him 
an assurance of becoming king of Sicily; 
and he thus restrained Acm from laying 
waste the country, and destroying the cattle 
and crops which were soon to M his own. 
Having raised an army of ten thousand men, 
he undertook the siege of the strong fortress 
of Lilybaium ; but finding the enterprise above 
his power, he raised the siege, pretending 
that he had received a divine admonition that 
some misfortune would befall his army if the 
siege was continued. This excuse not only 
served to colour his retreat, but enabled 
him to derive credit from the loss which he 
suffered from a night attack of the enemy 
just as he broke up ffom before the town, and 
which was re^rded as establishing the truth 
of his prediction. 

In the meantime Salvius, who had assem- 
bled a force of tliirty thoiisand chosen men, 
assumed the title of king, and designing to 
make Triocala, a place of great naturid 
strength near the south-western coast of 
Sicily, his place of residence, sent a notice to 
Athenion, as from a sovereign to a subject, to 
meet him there with his army. The Romans 
were in expectation that Athenion would re- 
fuse, .and that the force of the rebels would be 
wasted in a war between therival chieft ; butthe 
wisdom and moderation of Athenion led him 
to submit to Salvius, or, as the slaves called 
him, Tryphon. This conduct, however, did not 
disarm &e jealousy of Salviu8,who imprisoned 
Athenion fbr fear he should revolt against 
him; but on the approach of the Roman 
Prffitor L. Lucullus, with a force of sixteen or 
seventeen thousand men, Athenion obtained 
his release. In the battle which ensued at 
Scirthsea, the slaves, forty thousand strongs 
were defeated : half their number were slain, 
the rest fled to Triocala. Athenion, with a 
chosen band of two hundred horse, had main- 
tained the combat fiercely ; but when he fell, 
pierced with three wounds, the insurgent 
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army lost heart and fled. He lay unobserved 
among the wounded till night, and then, 
under cover of the darkness, managed to 
escape; and on the death of Salvius was 
chosen king by the rebels. 

L. Lucullus had not improved his victory, 
and neither he nor his successor, C. Servilius, 
performed any fiirther services against the re- 
bels, who seem both to have recovered their 
courage and recruited their numbers. IfFlo- 
rus is to be trusted, both the Roman generals 
were defeated by the rebels, whether under 
Salvius or under Athenion is not clear. Flo- 
ras states that both had their camps taken, the 
indication of utter defeat. 

At length the Romans deemed the war so 
serious, that Madius A(]|^uilius, the colleague of 
the* celebrated Marius in his fifth consulship 
(b.c. 101), was sent to bring it to a close 
if possible. He brought the insurgents to 
a Wtle, it is not stated where, and slew 
Athenion with his own hand in the course of 
the engagement, receiving a wound in the 
head in the encounter. The insurrection 
was soon put down (b.c. 99), after having 
lasted about four years. Floras difters from 
Diodorus as to the manner of Athenion's 
death : he says he was torn to pieces in the 
struggle of the soldiers to take him captive. 
(DiSforus Siculus, Fragmenta^ lib. xxxvi. ; 
Floras, Epitome Jtterim Roimmrum^ lib. iii. 
c. xix.) J. 0. M. 

ATHE'NION. [Aristion.] 

ATHENIS. [Anthebmus.] 

ATHE'NOCLES (A^ijvokX^s), a cele- 
brated Greek gold and silver chaser, engraver, 
or sculptor (ropein-fis\ of uncertain time and 
counter, noticed bv Athenseus. He was dis- 
tinguished for his drinking cups. ( Athenajus, 
lib. xi. pp. 781 e, 782 b, and vol. iv. pp. 212, 
215, ed. Schweigh’auser.) R. N. W. 

ATHENODCyRUS, one of the three sculp- 
tors of Rhodes, who executed the celebrated 
group of Laocoon and his Sons. [Aqesan- 
DEB.J (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 5.) 

R. W., jun. 

ATHENODCyRUS CA^i/<f5«poy), of Cli- 
tor, in Arcadia, a statuary who, according to 
Pliny, was eminent for his success in repre- 
senting women of a noble mien and carriage 
(fteminas nobiles). Pausanias says he exe- 
cuted two statues of Jupiter and Apollo, 
which were dedicated at Delphi by the La- 
cedemonians. Athenodorus waa a scholar 
of Polycletus. He probably lived about the 
ninety-fii^ Olympiad, or about 350 years 
B.C. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 8; Pausa- 
nias, X. 9.) R. W., Jun. 

ATHENODO'RUS(*A9»7#'(l5«pof),a Greek 
phmeian, who was probablv a contemporary 
of Plutar^ towards the end of the first cen- 
to.^ after Christ. He wrote a work on 
** Epidemic Diseases, apparently 

in two books, which are now lost. In the 
former of these he asserted that the dis- 
ease called by the Greeks ** Elephantiasis*’ 
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was first observed about the time of Ascle- 
piades, in the first century b.c., which obser- 
vation is brought forward by Plutarch, in his 
** Symposiacon,” as a proof that certain new 
diseases do, from time 'to time, spring up. 
(Plutarch, <Sym/w«.,lib. viii. cap. 9, § 1.) 

W. A. G. 

ATHENODCyRUS (:A 0 riy 69 wpos.) Four 
persons of this name may be briefly noticed. 

Athenodorus Cordy'lio (Kop 9 v\lwy) of 
Tarsus, in Cilicia, a stoic philosopher, was 
keeper of the libra^ of Pergamus. In the 
discharge of his official duties, he was de- 
tected, it is said, in taking the strange 
liberty of cutting out of the works of his fel- 
low-stoics such passages as appeared to him 
to contain erroneous doctrines. Leaving Per- 
gamus for Rome, he dwelt till the time of his 
death in the house of Cato of Utica, to whom 
he is said to have been recommended by 
the sturdy independence of his character. As 
to the greater number of the lost works 
which are ascribed to a philosopher named 
Athenodorus, it is very doubtful whether they 
belonged to this person or to Athenodorus 
Cananites. The latter, having been the more 
celebrated of the two, usually receives credit 
for almost all of them. (Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Gmca, ed. Harles, iii. 548 ; Strabo, lib. xiv. 
p. 674; Plutarch, CWo Minor, ed. Reiske, 
IV. 377 ; Diogenes Laertius, lib. vii. cap. 34.) 

Athenodorus Canan'ites, or Sando’nis 
(Kayaytrrfs, ^dydwyos), was likewise a native 
of Tarsus. He was the son of one Sandon, 
and is supp<^ed to borrow his name of Cana- 
nites from his fkther’s birthplace, which one 
of his modern biographers maintains (impro- 
bably enough) to have been Cana of Galilee. 

He was, like the other Athenodorus, a 
stoic, and probably a disciple of Posidonius. 
He lived in the Augustan age, and stood in 
interesting relations to the principal person- 
ages of Rome in that sera. He must have 
taught philosophy at Apollonia in Epirus, 
if he was the Athenodorus Calvus from whom 
Cicero requested a copy of the work of Posi- 
donius on Duty. At the very time when 
Cicero first wrote to Atticus about that work, 
Octavianus (afterwards emperor) was at 
Apollonia; and he, placing himself, as it 
would appear, under the instruction of Athe- 
iiodorus, conceived for his teacher an attach- 
ment which lasted during the remainder of 
their lives. Athenodorus, removing to Rome, 
there exercised over the mind of Octavi- 
anus, both before and after his accession to 
the empire, an influence which is said to have 
been effectual not only in curbing his seyerifies 
against his polifleal enemies, but also in mo- 
derating the excesses of his. private vices. 
In an anecdote related by Dion Cassius, and 
improved by Zonaras, the philosopher appears 
as the champion of female innocence. The 
scene might ^ace a modem comedy. It may 
be worth while, also, to observe in paa^g, 
that this Athenodorus is probably the hero of 
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an apoci 7 |>hal gbost-sto.ry, told with great 
animadon in a letter of ihe younger Pliny 
(vii. 27). This story, in fact, is little more 
than an amplificadon of the lying tale in- 
Tented by the roguish slave Tranio, in the 
Mostellaria of Plautus, in which we detect the 
original of Ben Jonson’s Alchemist. 

It is a disputed question how long Athouo- 
dorus remained at the court of Augustus. The 
Abb<5 S^vin will have it that he obtained his 
dismissal soon after the battle of Actium ; 
but, according to others, it was to this Athe-‘ 
nodorus that the emperor, as related by 
Suetonius, entrusted the education of Claudius, 
who afterwards ascended the throne. At all 
events, it is certain that the philosopher spent 
his did in his native place,. Tarsus. In 
that cit^ he acted, by the permission of Au- 
gustus, as a reformer, and legislator. He 
obtained for the city exemption^ from taxes, 
with other valuable privileges ; he freed them 
from the tyranny of Boethus, a bad poet, who 
had been set over them by Marcus Antonins ; 
wd he enacted many laws which were still 
in force in the time of Dion Chrysostom. 
Strabo relates, as he heard it from the lips of 
the philosopher himself, the story of his 
whimsical feud with Boethus and his parti- 
sans. Athenodorus died at the age of eighty- 
two ; and his fellow-citizens instituted sacri- 
fices to his memory. 

Harkenroth, one of the most industrious of 
his modem biographers, has founded, upon a 
conjectural comparison of dates, a curious 
speculation in regard to him. He calculates 
that the residence of Athenodorus at Tarsus, 
after the expulsion of Boethus, lasted seven- 
teen years ; that these years were the yeare of 
the boyhood of the Apostle Paul ; and that, 
when the philosopher died, Paul was about 
twenty-one years of age. From these slender 
premises he infers the probability, that the 
young Saul of Tarsus may have derived some 
part of his learning directly from the vener- 
able Stoic, 

. The lost works attributed to Athenodorus 
Granites, several of which perhaps really 
belonged to Athenodorus Cordylio (or to some 
other of the name), are the following; — 
1. A work entitled wepl owovS^s Kai iratSc/as, 
or more probably 2. A work called 

vfplwaroif or “ Rubles,” of which the eighth 
book is quoted. 3. A work on Tarsus. 4. A 
treatise ** Against the Categories of Aristotle,’’ 
which is quoted by Porphyry and Simplicius. 
Perhaps he wrote' likewise another logical 
-treatise, referred to in the seventh book of 
Diogenes Laertius. 4. A work, the topic of 
which is unknown, dedicated to Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus. 5. He must likewise have 
'^vritten on Ethics.^ The passages usually 
mferr^ to iii the epistles of Cicero to Atticus 
do not prove the met; but it is implied in 
a notice of ^ Diogenes Laertius, that Athe- 
nodorus had deviated so far from a principle 
of his sect as to midntiun that crimes are un- 


equal in magnitude. Perlyips it ,is to ^is 
work that Cicero refers, as oontain)[ng a jiist 
de^ition of nobility. 6. ^ere is attributed 
to him a treatise on Divination. 7. He is 
supposed to have been the author of a work 
on Epidemic Distempers, to which Plutarch 
refers as establishing the date when ele- 
phantiasis and hydrophobia first appeared. 
(Sevin, Jftecherches ^ur la Vie et tes Ott- 
vrages Ath€nodore, in the Mdmoires de 
VAcadtfmie des Inscriptions^ xiii. 50 — 61, 
4to. ed. ; Harkenroth, Conjectanea de Athene- 
rforo, in the MiscelUtnece Observationes Cri- 
Itctr, Amsterdam, 1 740, xi. 49 — 62 ; Fabri- 
cius. Bibliotheca Greecat ed. Harles, iii. 542, 
V. 230, .S65, 750, vii. 476, ix. 545 ; Meur- 
sius. Bibliotheca Graca ; Cicero, Ad Fami- 
liareSf iii. 7, Ad AtlicitM^ xvi. 11, 14 ; Dion 
Cassius, lib. Iii. cap. 36, lib. Ivi. cap. 43 ; 
Zonaras, Annales, lib. x. cap. 38 ; Suetonius, 
ClaudiuSf cap. 4; Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 674; 
Diogenes Laertius, iii. 3, v. 36, vii. 68, 121, 
129, ix. 42; Plutarch, Symposiacon, lib.viii. 
p. 731.) 

Athenodo'kus was the name of two rhe- 
torical teachers. Athenodorus of Rhodes is 
mentioned by Quintilian, as having taken an 
active part in the controversy maintained, 
chiefly between the philosophers on the one 
hand and the professed rhetoricians on tlie 
other, on the question whether rhetoric were 
properly an art. Athenodorus of iEnos is 
named by Philostratus as a pupil of Aristocles 
and Chrestus, and as having taught rhetoric 
at Athens at the same time with Pollux, that 
is, in the latter half of the second century. 
It is added, tliat he was a person of promis- 
ing talents, but died young. (Westermann, 
Geschichte der Beredtsamkeity i. 182, 209 ; 
Quintilian, ii. 17 ; Philostratus, Vita: ikphis- 
tarum, ii. 14 ; Eudocia, /o»ia, p. 51.) W. S. 

ATHENO'GENES The 

Roman martyrology, edited by Baronius, 
sjieaks of two Christians of this name. One, 
whose name occurs in the Calendar on the 
18th of January, is supposed to be the Athen- 
ogencs mentioned by Basil of Ccesarea, as 
having given to his comi>anion6, when he 
was setting out for the place where he was to 
be bunied to death, a hymn, in which his sen- 
timents as to the Holy Spirit were expressed. 
Baronius, who introduced this saint into the 
Roman Calendar, appears to have had no 
sufficient reason for connecting him with the 
18th of January more than any other day, 
except that he had just mentioned two saints 
of Pontus (Moseus and Ammonius) to which 
province, probably led by a very doubtful in- 
fbrence from the words of Basil, he judged 
Atheno^nes to belong. . He also conjectured, 
and in &is he is followed by Tillemont, that 
Atheno'genes was. the author of the defence of 
Christianity ascribed to Athenagoras, whose 
name he supposed to be. written by the mis- 
take of Some transcriber ; but for this con- 
jecture there seems to be no just ground. 
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Others hkve fUierib^ to Aiheno^ed two an^ 
dent hymns, ' one for the morning, the other 
for the evening, which are given in several 
works, among others in toe “Bibliotheca 
Grmca” of Fabricius (vii. pp. 171, 172, ed. 
Harles); but this is without, and, in* re- 
spect of the evening hymn, against the au- 
thority of Basil. Le Moype makes Atheno- 
ffenes a contempora^ of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and a mar^ in the persecution under 
Severos, who reined from ▲.!>. 195 to a.d. 
212. Baronins, in his “ Annales Ecclesias- 
frci/* notices the martyrdom of Athenogenes 
under a.d. 196, but admits that the time of it 
was altogether unknown/ 

The other Athenogenes is noticed by Ba- 
ronius tmder July 16, and in the “ Acta Sanc- 
torum “ of Bollandus, and his coadjutors, un- 
der the 17th of July. This Athenogenes is 
mentioned in the Menolo^ and in the Mensea 
of the Greek Church ; and there is an account 
of him, but by no means a trustworthy one, 
by Simeon Metaphrastes. He is said to have 
been put to deato at or near Sebaste, in the 
Lesser Armenia, in the persecution under 
Diocletian, who reigned from a.d. 285 to 
A.D. 305, having been first tortured, then be- 
headed. Ten of his scholars are said to have 
suffered at the same time. J. B. SolHer (Sol- 
lerius) in the “ Acta Sanctorum,” July 17, 
has an elaborate essay in which he endea- 
vours to show, and with some reason, that 
there was only one Athenogenes, the one 
mentioned by Bahil, probably a native of 
Pontus, and marled at Sebaste, and that the 
Menolojty of the Greeks and the account of Si- 
meon Metaphrastes are not trustworthy. (Ba- 
sil of Csesarea, Of the Holy Spirit, c. xxix. ; 
Baronius, Martyrologinm Jiomanum and An- 
nates Ecclesiastici ; Bollandus and others, 
Acta Sanctorum, 18th of January and 17th of 
July ; Tillemont, M^mmres. ; iJe.Moyne, Fa- 
no Sacra, tom. ii. pp. 1095, 1096 f Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Graca,) J. C. M. 

ATHIAS, EMANUEL BEN JOSEPH 
p a Hebrew printer 

of Amsterdam, the son of R. Joseph Athias, 
whom he succeeded about a.d. 1685. He 
carried on his. business at Amsterdam during 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Among toe Hebrew works which he printed 
is a very elegant little edition of the Bible, 
with the commentary of Rashi (R. Solomon 
Jarchi). It is in 4 vols. 18mo., odd was 
edited by B. David Nufiez Torres ; each vo- 
lume was published separately; the text is 
in a vety clear and elegant Hebrew letter 
with pointy with the commentary of R. So- 
lomon, which is veiy copious, and frequently 
occupies the greater portion of the page, be- 
low m the Babbinical character. The first 
volume bears the title (in Hebrew), “ Cha- 
misha Chumshe Tora ve Chamesh Mepl- 
loth im Perush Hammaor Haggadol Rashi 
Ubesopho Haphtoroth lecol Hashana Ke- 
miitiiag Hakcmlloth ” (“ The five books of 
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the Law, and the five rolls, with the com^ 
mentary of that great light Rabbi Solomon 
Jarchi, to which are ad£d the Prophetical 
Lessons for the whole Year, according to the 
custom of the Synagogues”) a.m. 5460 (a.i>. 

1 700). The second volume, which is entitled 
“ Nebiim Rishonii^ ” ' (“ The Early Pro- 
phets”), that is, the boolm of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, bears date the same year. 
The third volume, containing the “ Nebiim 
Acharonim ” (** Later Prophets ”), Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, ‘ Ezekiel, and the “Tere-Eser” 
(“ Twelve”) Minor Prophets, bears date 

A. M. 5461 (a.i>. 1701). The fourth volume, 
which contains the “ Ketubim ” (Scriptures), 
that is, the Hagiographa, or Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Job, Daniel, Ezra, and 
the Chronicles, was printed a.m. 5463 (a.d. 
1703), not 1705, as Brunet, in his “ Manuel 
da Libraire;” i. 152, has it, who also calls 

B. Solomon, R. Simeon Jarclti. This descrip- 
tion of the work is from a copy in the posses- 
sion of the writer of this article. The text of 
this edition alone, without the commentary of 
Rashi, was also printed at the office of Ema- 
nuel Athias, at the same time, in two vols. 
l8mo. (Le Long, Biblioth, Sacra, i. 71 — 74; 
Brunet, Manuel du Libr. i. 152.) C. P. H. 

ATHIAS, R. ISAAC, called Siphardi, or 
the Spaniard (niBD pnV' n), a 

Jewish writer of Spanish origin, who lived at 
Amsterdam in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centurv, where he wrote some works, 
chiefly in the Spanish language; among 
others — 1. “ Otzar Hammitzvoth, or, Tesoro 
de Preceptos” (“ The Treasury of the Com- 
mandments”), which is cited by R. Manasseh 
ben Israel, in the preface of his work, “ De 
Resurrectione Mortuorum,” as an admirable 
explanation of the causes of, md reasons for, 
the Mosaic precepts. It is in the Spanish, 
and was first printed at Venice a.h. 5387 
(a.i>. 1627), and afterwards at Amsterdam 
A.M. 5409 (a.d. 1649). 2. He translated 

into the same language the “ Chizzuk Emu- 
na” (“The Strong-hold of the Faith”) of 
R. Isaac ben Abramun, to which he gave the 
Spanish title “ Fortificascion de la Fee.” 
This is a controversial work directed against 
Christianity, and has not, as for as we (»n ^ 
learn, appeared in print. The manuscript 
of this translation was in De Rossi's posses- 
sion, and was made a.m. 5321 (a.d. 1681^. 
(De Rossi, Dizion. Storic. Autor. Ebt,, L 
p. 58, Bibliot, Giud. Anticrist, np. 19, 121 ; 
Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag, i?a5&.,.iii.p. 913 ; 
N. Antonius, Biblioth. Hi^pana Nhva, i. 
630.) C. P. H. 

ATHIAS, R. JOSEPH (DH'ttV t|DP n), 
a celebrated Jewish printer of Amsterdam, 
who lived daring the latter part of the se* 
venteenth century, and died, according tp 
Le Long, a.d. 1700. 

He is chiefly celebrated for the edition ofthe 
Hebrew Bible, which he published with the 
assistance of J. Leusden, who wrote the pre«' 
3 L 
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&ce» and had the general superintendence of 
the edition. It was first pnnted a.d. 1661, 
and afterwards more carefiilly corrected, a.d. 
1667, Syo. In this his great work Athias 
was assisted and enooura^ by the patron- 
age of all the scholars and le^ng persons 
in Amsterdam, and on its completion was pre- 
sented by the States-General of Holland, to 
whom he had dedicated it, with a gold chain 
and medal. That this edition was very 
highly esteemed for its correctness at the 
time, we find many proofe among contem- 
TOrary authors. Amona the rest Henry 
Opitz, in the preface to his Hebrew Bible, 
speaks of the industry of the editors in their 
^rrcctions with unoualified praise. Yet it 
is far from being free from errors, as is 
proved by Dan. Em. Jablonski, who, in the 
pre&ce to the Hebrew Bible, which he 
edited, says that though it is not often incor- 
rect in the letter of the text, yet in the vowel 
points it is often erroneous, and in the accents 
very frequently; and he adds that he has 
discovered about two thousand errors : Da- 
vid Clodius, in the preface to his Hebrew 
Bible, says he found six hundred. The edi- 
tion afterwards published from this last edi- 
tion of Athias by Ever. Vander Hooght, at 
Amsterdam, a.d. 1705, 2 vols. 8vo., is uni- 
versally admitted to be one of the most beau- 
tifiil and correct editions. Besides the He- 
brew Bible, Joseph Athias also published the 
Spanish Bible, edited by R. Sam. de Cazeres, 
from the celebrated Ferrara edition of Abra- 
ham Usque : it was printed at his office in 
Amsterdam, a.m. 5421 (a.d. 1661), 8vo. 
He published also a German Bible, accord- 
ing to the Jewbh version, in Hebrew letters, 
A.M. 5439 (a.d. 1679), fol. He is also 
said by Le I^ng to have pnnted an English 
Bible, from fixed types, which information Le 
Long received from Professor Ottius, who 
cites as his authority a printer of Zurich, 
named David Gesuer, who had the in- 
formation from one who saw the plates 
preserved in chests, and who thus described 
the process : — ** After a sheet had been 
strucK off, the types were not restored to 
their plac^ but were kept entire, so that 
other copies, might be struck off when 
needed, without setting up the types f * this is 
perhaps one of the earliest instances of Bte< 
Athias also published a 
pamplilet in defiance of his edition of the 
Hebrow Bible, against the virulent attack of 
Samuel Maresius, with the title, ** Ccecus de 
Coloribus, i. e., Jos. Athise justa Defrnsio 
contra ineptam, absurdam et indoctam re- 
prehensionem viri celeb. D. Sam. Maresii:" 
It was printed at his own office in Amster- 
dam, A.i>. .1669, 8vo., and afterwards with 
the Anlmadversiones Philologicee et Histo- 
ric® of Thomas Crenitis, at Leiden, a.d. 
1696^ 8VO. Athias is excusable fi^r the 
warmth with which he defended himself 
against the attack of Maresius, which was not 
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only undeserved, but coniuBted for the most 
part in frivolous objections. It is, however, 
doubtfiil * whether this pamphlet against 
Maresius was not the production of Leusden, 
as is conjectured by Jac. Alting^ who says 
{Opera Omn. v. p. 374,) that Athias being 
questioned by the consuls (a consulibus) de- 
nied tl^t he was the author of this answer. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hehr* i. 552 to p54, iu. 
416; Le Long, Biblioth, Sacra, i. 69, 70— 
433, ii. 300.) C.,P. H. 

ATHIAS, R. SAMUEL BEN 

p), a Jewish writer, of whom we 
only know that he wrote a work called 
“ Maphtachoth Leharambam** (*‘ Keys to 
Rambam, R. Moses Maimonides**), which 
is an index to the ** Jad Hachazaka** of that 
celebrated rabbi. It was printed at Constan- 
tinople, in folio, without date, but has not 
been printed with the “Jad” itself. Hend- 
reich, in his Pandect® Brandenburgic® 
and Bartolocci following him. Have attri- 
buted to R. Samuel Athias, whom they call 
Attija (n'^ny), a commentary on the Psalms, 
but they most probably allude to the com- 
mentary of R. Solomon Athias, to whom 
Bartolocci has properly assigned it in another 
place FAthias, R. Solomon]. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth, Hebr,, i. p. 1116; Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth, Mag, Babb,, iv. p. 402.) C.,P. H. 

ATHIAS, R. SOLOMON (HDW n 
n'ny DR'tSy), the son of Shem Tob, a 
Jewish writer, a native of Jerusalem; lived 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote “ Perush al Sepher Tehillim ” (“ A 
commentary on the Book of Psalms ”), which, 
with the sacred text, was printed at Venice 
A.M. 5309 (a.d. 1549), folio. R. Shabtai, in 
the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” calls it a literal com- 
mentaiy, and says it is compiled from those 
of R. ^lomon Jarchi, David Kimchi, and 
other celebrated commentators. This au- 
thor, in the preface, mves an account of his 
travels in Italy, and of the various rabbis, his 
contemporaries, with whom he formed an 
acquaintance in his travels. (De Rossi, 
Dizion, Storic, deal, Autor, Ehr,, i. p. 58 ; 
Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, Baih., iv. pp. 
375, 387 ; Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr,, i. p. 
1680, iii. p. 1064.) C. P. H. 

ATHLONB, Earl of. [Ginkbll.] 

ATHOLL, Dukes, Marqmses, ana Earls 
of. [Mubrat.] 

ATHRYILA'TUS CAfipi/tAoTor), a Greek 


AfHRYILA'TUS (’Afipi/tAor^, a Greek 
Ician, who was a native of Thasos,' and 
liv^ probably about the end of the first cen- 
tury alter Christ. He appears to have been 
a contemporary of Plutarch, by whom he is 
introduced as one of the speakers in his “ Sym- 
posiacon,” and as .denymg (contra^ to the 
general opinion of the anment phyuologists) 
that women are of a colder temperament than 
men. Plutarch gives his arouments at length. 


which are answered bv fiorus. Cnutarch, 
Sumpos,, lib. iii. cap, 4.) w. A. G. 

ATIA or A'TTIA GENS. This gens 
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was plebeian, and appears to have been ob- 
scure, fbr none of its members ever obtidncd 
the consulship. But towards the close of 
the republic, when it became customary for 
families to trace their pedigree to some 
mythical hero, and more especially when 
the Atia gens acquired distinction from the 
&ct that the mother of Au^stus belonged 
to it, the poets and other writers of the time 
trac^ it back to the Alban chief Atys, the 
father of Capys, and playmate of Imus, in 
order to sugg^t the idea of an intimacy be- 
tween the Atia and Julia gens even in the 
remotest times. ’ Themame of the Atia gens 
appears on coins invariably with a double 
but in MSS. and books it is more usually 
written with one L The families belonging 
to this gens, vrhich are known in history, 
are the Balbi, Labieni, Rufi, and Vari. 
(Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Vet. v. 145.) 
The following list contains those members of 
the Atia gens whose family names are not 
known ; — 

Atia, a daughter of M. Atius Balbus and 
Julia, a younger sister of C. Julius Csesar. 
She married C. Octavius, whose first wife, 
Ancharia, by whom he had a daughter, Oc- 
tavio, had either died or been divorced. Atia 
was the mother of C. Octavius, afterwards 
the Emperor Augustus, who was born on the 
23rd of September, b.c. 6.3, and of a daughter 
Octavia, usually called the younger, to dis- 
tinguish her from Octavia the daughter of 
Ancharia. C. Octavius, the husband of 
Atia, died in b.c. 58, when his sou, whom 
we shall call Augustus by anticipation, was 
only four years old. Of the wonders whicl^ 
at*e said to have preceded, or accompanied, 
the birth of Augustus, and which are related 
at some length by Suetonius and Dion Cassius, 
we need only mention that Atia pretended 
that she had had intercourse with Apollo, 
who approached her in the form of a dragon 
while she was sleeping one night in the 
temple of the god. Augustus accordingly 
was to be considered a son of Apollo. Soon 
after the death of C. Octavius, Atia married 
L. Marcius Philippus. Au^stus received 
his early education from his grandmother 
Julia, and it was not till after her death, 
when Augustus had attained his twelfth 
year, that he returned to the house of his 
parents. From this time both Ada aiid 
L. Marcius Philippus took the greatest pains 
with his education, and the vigilance, care, 
and wisdom of Atia in particular are highly 
praised by the author of the treatise ** De 
Oratoribus,** who places her by ftie side of 
Cornelia, the momer of the Gracchi, and 
Aurelia, the mother of C. Julius Caesar. Ac- 
cording to Nicolaus Damascenus, it was Atia 
who prevmled upon Augustus not to accom- 
pwy, as he wish^ Ms grand-uncle C. Julius 
Csesar in his African wars. After the death 
of Csesar, Atia and L. Marcius Philippus 
both wished Augustas not to accept the name 
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and inheritance of his grand-uncle, as this 
might endanger his life. But their advice 
was disregarded. After the battle of Mutina, 
in B.C. 43, when Augustus was advancing 
towards Rome, Atia was in danger of being 
arrested, and fled with her daughter Octavia 
to the temple of Vesta. But the arrival of 
her sou li&rated her from all fear and dan- 
ger. Soon after Augustus was made consul, 
in the month of Sextilis (August) n.c. 43, 
Atia died. She had been a woman of exem- 
plary conduct, and her son honoured her 
with a magnificent burial. (Suetonius, Au- 
gustusy 4, 8, 61, 94; Dion Cassius, xlv. 1, 
xlvii. 1 7 ; Nicolaus Damascenus, De Vita 
Augustiy p. 84, &c. ed. Orelli ; Velleius Par 
terculus, li. 59, 60 ; Tacitus, De OratoribuSy 
29 ; Appian, De Bellie Civihy iii. 10 ; Cicero, 
Philippicoy iji. 6 ; Plutarch, Ciceroy 44.) 

Atiits, Lucius, was first tribune of the 
second legion in the war of the Romans 
against the Istri, in b.c. 178, and Livy 
(^i. 7) puts a short speech in his mouth, by 
which he encouraged nis soldiers. 

Atius Pelignus, Caius, belonged to the 
Pompeian party during the civil war be- 
tween Csesar and Pompey, in b.c. 49. When 
Csesar had invaded Italy, C. Atius and Q. 
Lucretius had possession of the town of 
Sulmo, in the Abruzzi, with seven cohorts. 
The inhabitants of the place were favourably 
disposed towards Csesar, but were prevented 
from joining his par^ by the garrison. 
When, however, Csesar sent M. Antonius with 
a detachment to Sulmo, and the inhabitants 
perceived the standards of Csesar, they 
threw the gates open and went out to wel- 
come Antonius. C. Atius and his collej^e, 
afraid of being taken, threw themselves ^m 
the walls of Sulmo. Atius was overtaken 
and brought before Antonius, who, at the^ 
request of Atius, sent him to Csesar, who 
dismissed him unharmed. Cicero, in a letter 
written very soon after this event, says that 
Atius opened the gates of Sulmo to Antonius ; 
but Cicero had not then received accurate 
information about the occurrence. TCsesar, 
De Bello Civilly i. 18 ; Cicero, Ad Atticumy 
viii. 4.3 L. S. 

ATIENZA CALATRA'VA, MARTIN 
DE, a Spanish painter, and one of the 
founders of the Academy of Seville in 1660. 
He was major-domo to that institution in 
1667, and in 1669 its secretory. (Cean Ber- ’ 
mudez, Dicciomrio Historicoy Ac.) R. N. W. 

ATI'LIA or ATTI'LIA GENS, Patrician 
and Plebeian. On coins the name is usually 
written with one t and one /, but in MSS. 
and books we find Atilia, Attilia, and 
Atillia. Most of the families of the Atilia 
gens were plebeians, and only one of them, 
me Longi, are expressly called patricians. 
The other families of this gens, sb far as 
they are known in history, are the Bulbi, 
Caiatini, Prisci, Reguli, and Serrani, or, 
as they are call^ on coins, Sarani. (Eck- 
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iie1« Dckrina ^wnanm V« 146.) Hie | 
fbllowitig list totttaius fitemoerB of 

the AtilSi gens, whose Ibmily names are not 
luiowh: — 

Atilios, Locins, was trijlmne of the 
p^le, in B.C. all, and,. in conjnnctien with 
his collea^e, 6. Marcius, he carried a law 
('Lex Amia Marcia) that henceforth the 
|>^|de diiohld have the right of electing every 
year sixteen tribunes of the soldiers for the 
fodr legicms jirhich were at that time levied 
regularly every year. The appointment of 
most of these oi^rs hsA before been left to 
the consuls or dictators, for as each legion 
had six tribunes, there were in all twenQr- 
four, and of these six only had been elected 
by the people. Hie law of Atilius and Mar- 
Ciiis secure to the jpeople the right of elect- 
ing thn^c-fonrths oTthe total number of the 
tribunes. (Livy, vii. 6, ix. 800 

Atilius, Lucius, was one of the qusestors 
in the army in the year b.c. 216, and fell 
in the battle of Cannm, which was fought in 
that year. (Livy, xxii. 49.) 

Atilius, Caius and Marcus, were ap- 
TOinted dutimviri (sacrofum) iif b.c. 216, fo 
dedicate the temple of Concordia, which had 
he^n vowed by the praetor L. Manlius. 
(Livy, xxiii. 21.) 

Atilius, Lucius, was the commander of 
the Koman garrison at Locri in southern 
Italy, in B.C. 215 ; when the place was sur- 
rendered to Hannibal by the inhabitants, L. 
Atilius and his troops secretly escaped from 
the town to the port, and embarked for 
Khegium. (Livy, xxiv. 1.) 

Atilius, Lucius, was one of the six prae- 
tors elected for the year b.c. 197 (this was 
the first time that six praetors were, ap- 
pointed). He obtained Sardinia for his pro- 
vince. (Livy, xxxii. 27, 28.) 

Atilius, Lucius. In b.c. 168, when 
Perseus, King of Macedonia, after the battle 
of Pydua, took refuge in the island of Samo- 
thrace, Cn. Octavius followed him with his 
fleet, and endeavoured to induce the king to 
surrender. L. Atilius, then a young^ man 
who served in the fieet^ assisted Octavius in 
his endeavours. As the people of Samo- 
thxace happened to have met in their assem- 
bly, Atilius begged leave to go and address 
•them. This being granted, he advised the 
Samothracians to surrender Perseus, in order 
• that their sacred island might not be pol- 
luted by bloodshed. The people hereupon 
were willing to comply with the demand of 
the Bomans, but Perseus concealed himself. 
(Livy, xlv. 60 

Atilius, Lucius, a Roman Jurist, who 
seems to have lived during the latter half of 
the second centuiy before Christ. His name 
is not written uniformly, for in some MS0. 
he is called Acilius, and Pomponius (De 
OrMne Juris) gives him the prsenomen 
Publius. Pomponius also suggests the time 
at which he lived by mentioning him after 
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Tiberius Comiijoaiiius* AtUMwttd Conm- 
canxuB were amdng'^the earliest teachers of 
jurisprudence at im^me, and Atilius is smd 
to have beeu' chiefly disfingaished as a 
teacher t he was the mt Boiniui jurist who 
was honcffiHid with the surname of Sapiens, 
or the wise, on account of his ' great know- 
ledge of the civil law. Cicero mentions him 
among the commentators' oh tli4 Twelve 
Tables, pomponius, Dfo. 1. tit. 2* s.% § 38 ; 
Cicero, Pe Amcitid, 2, lOe Legihus, 11. 23.) 

Atilius, Marcus, an early* comio pbei 
whose age is unknown. Vulcaiitts Sedi^tus, 
in his work ** De Poctis,'* as we learn from 
A. Gellius, aligned to AtiUus the fifth place 
among the Roman comic^poets. With the 
exception of four lines preserved by Vanro 
and Cicero, no fragments of his works have 
come do^ to us. The judgment of Cicero, 
who calls him a very rugged poet (poeta 
durissimus and . ferreUs scriptor), must not 
be taken too strictly, for Cicero disliked the 
early Roman poets. The titles of four of 
the comedies of M. Atilius are preserved, 
VLiffAyvvos, Doaotia, ‘'Aypoiicoj, and Commo- 
rientes. It must, however, be remarked that 
Varro, to whom we are indebted for the 
knowledge of the last three, calls their au- 
thor Aquilius, though this may be a mere 
mistake of transcribers, as a poet of the 
name of Aquilius is otherwise altogether 
unknown. Atilius also made a Latin trans- 
lation of the Electra of Sophocles, which 
Cicero calls badly done (male conversa). 
This does not, of course, give Atilius the 
title of a tragic poet, which is, in fact, never 
igiven to him by ancient writers, and it is 
a ludicrous conjecture of a modem critic to 
suppose that Atilius turned the Electra of 
Sophocles into a comedy, a supposition which 
is Warded in order to enable him to strike 
Afilius out of the list of tragic poCte. (Gel- 
lius, iii. 3, XV. 24 ; Cicero, Ad Atticutn, xiv. 
20, Ve Finihus, i. 2, TStsculance, iv. 11; 
Varro, De Lingua Latina, vi. 89, vii. 90, 
106, ed. Muller; Suetonius, Ccesar, 84 ; Wei- 
chert, Poetarum Latinorum Vita et Belt- 
quia, p. 139.) 

Atilius, a libertinus who lived in the 
reign of Tiberius. He built an inmense 
amphitheatre in the neighbourhood of Fidense, 
for the purpose of giving gladiatorial games 
in it. But as it was his (foject merely to 
iQake money by this undertaldng, the found- 
ations were yery weak, and the superstnm- 
ture was carelessly fitted together. In a.i>. 27, 
when an immense number of people of bofli 
sexes and 411 ages were assembled to witness 
the garnet the building broke down, and 
upwards of twenty thousand pepons are said 
to have perished under its ruins. Tseitim, 
who gives a moving description of this 
frightM occurrence, states mat the total 
number of the injured and the killed amounted 
to fifty thousand. The Roman senate im- 
me^Wely took the necessary precautions to 
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prevent teteeumBce of » eimilar calatnhy, 
and AtiUiia fraB sent into* exile. Rome, 
firom whence thousands of people had gone 
to Fidence^ presented an aspeot After this 
catastrophe as if ^ it had been the sc^ of a 
fearful battle. ^Tadtus, A^nmilea, iv. 62) 
63 ; Suetoninsi Ttb^vs, 40; 01^1118,^4^ 

ATlLICrNUS, a Roman, jurist. He is 
not mentioned by Pomponius. He must 
have Hved at^die same tune with Proculus, 
whose opinion on a le^ (jueslion he asked 
Igr letter. Proculus fived in the first cen- 
tury of our sera. From the circumstance of 
his address!^ a letter to his friend Proculus 
(Atilidnns Aoculo suo salutem), and the 
fulditional circumstance of their opinions be- 
ing cited as agreeing on certain points, it 
may be infbrr^ that he belonged to the 
same sect with Proculus. Nor is it any ob- 
j^.tion to this supposition that he is also 
cited as agreeing in opinion with Massurius 
Sabinus, who was of another school, for 
when the Jurists of different schools agreed, 
the authority of an answer must have been 
greater, and the mere fhct of agreeing in 
some points does not prove agreement in all. 
Grotius properly refers to this Atilicinus the 
reservation of a Rescript of Augustus, ad- 
ressed to Statilius Taurus, who was consul, 
A.]>. 11. The Rescript* decides an important 
question, that the ri^t to a servitude, ^e 
use of which had been intermitted, not owing 
to the neglect of the parties entitled to the 
servitude, but to the temporary failure of the 
natural supply (in this case it was a spring 
of water), should be restored to the claimants. 
{Dig* 8, tit. 3, s. 35.) Atilicinus is often 
cited by subsequent jurists in other passages 
of the “Digest.*' No direct extracts from 
him are preserved in the “ Digest,” though 
he gave Responsa. The rule of law which 
allowed a man to institute his slave heres 
without giving him his freedom, is stated by 
the Emperor Justinian to have been esta- 
blished by his Imperial Constitution, in con- 
formity to the opinion of Atilicinus, as pre- 
served by Paulus {Instit, 2, tit. 14), and to 
principles of equity. Justinian admits that 
the majority of the old jurists (and among 
them were Gains and Ulpian) maintained 
that, if a man made his slave heres, he must, 
by the same act of institution, give him his 
fineedom; and in this instance he has pre- 
ftBrred the opinion of Atilicinus to that of 
Gains and Ulpian. (G. Grotius, Vita J^- 
rtaconsuliorum, Dig. 23, tit 4, s. 17, 10, tit 
d» 0* 6, 12, tit 4, s. 7; Framenta Vaticana, 
§ 77 ; Qaitts, ii. 185, Ac. ; Ulpian, Frag, tit 
22.) *G. L. 

ATIS, a flute-player, and composer for 
that instrument was bom at St Domingo 
about 1715. Itoiag a residence of some 
time at Vienna, he was engaged in a duel, 
and a ball which struck his lip injured 
his embouchure, and prevented his ever re- 
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miBing his fbrmer eiplnence as a ppjribrmer. 
He went afrerwards to Paris, where he pro- 
duced several excellent players, and com- 
posed nuiny sonatas, duets, and trios frr his 
instrument He was living at Paris in 1 780, 
(Laborde, Euai gur la Muaiqta,) E. T. 

ATKINS, JOHN, a navy sui^n, of 
whom we can find no further information 
than that which he gives of himself in his se- 
veral works; He was of Plaistow, in Essex, 
and, having passed his examination at Sur- 
geons'-Hall, he entered the service about the 
year 1703. After serving in the Mediterra- 
nean, and in various parts of the world, he 
went in 1721 to the coast of Guinea, as sur- 
geon in H.M.S. “ Swallow,” to which he had 
been appointed in 1718. He was cruizing 
on the coast and visiting numerous stations 
on shore, for more than a year ; and he then 
went to the West Indies in the “ Wey- 
mouth,” whence he returned to England m 
1723. Of these voyages he has left a very 
interesting narrative. In 1742, writing, in 
the introouction to an edition of his “ Navy- 
Surgeon,” an amusing account of how meoi- 
cal appointments were in his day obtained at 
the Admiralty, and of , the general manage- 
ment of the navy medical service, he says, 
for advice to his younger brethren, “ When 
entered on the Lord's List implore him every 
board-day at least, with a re^ar well-timed 
assurance ; watch his motions in and out of 
the council-room, in and out of town, with 
obsequious bows and a hungry begging coun- 
tenance ; it 's better not dining till night than 
lose an opportunity; assiduity alone some- 
times wearies an indolent great man, and he 
must seek for ease by providing for the trou- 
blesome. I remember after I been ini- 
tiated for a hamper of Candia wine this way, 
and by a friend’s friend got recommended to 
Don Galeatus, not doubting, after thitir 
years’ service, and having supplied the high 
office of Register for low wages, at the trims 
of two hundred pirates on the coast of Gui- 
ney, 1721, I should get the trifling prefer^ 
ment of a bigger ship, yet for want of this 
rule, miscarried. After ten years of lazy 
waiting mv patron was so good as to tell me, 
off-hand, that officers of twenty years’ stand- 
ing were staring him every day in the fiice 
for preferment; intimating, as 1 thought, 
that I had not stared well, nor often enough. 
..... My memorial was thirty years, and 
yet am readily told men of twenty^ years* 

standing stared Not bemg able 

to stare well, my ship for many years in or- 
dina^, and frequent returns of the gout, by 
toasting too often to the prosperity of trade, 
1 thought it would be better, before too much 
disable, to come on the surgeons’ list again, 
in order to take a capital shi^ if I could get 
it in the hurry of our armaments, and by that 
stratagem have added two or three twopences 
more to the lumber of the government \ but 
their lordships’ sagacity prevented, me this 
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ilitigiie ; ordering a present superannnarion, 
which was for a ^urth-rate, me highest I 
had eTer served in/* 

John Atkins deserved a better recompense 
than the pension of thirty >8ix pounds a year 
which this superannuation brought him ; for 
his works show that he must have been far 
superior to most of the naval sur^ons of that 
or even of the present time. They are very 
agreeably written, and abound in judicious 
ODservanons not on surgery alone, but on the 
habits and rules of the day, the customs of 
the countries which he visited, and the best 
modes of managing and improving the naval 
service, and espemlly its medical depart- 
ment, which he shows to have been exceed- 
ingly ill-conducted. The titles of his works 
are as follows 1. “ A Voyage to Guinea, 
Brazil, and the West Indies, in His Majesty's 
sups the ‘ Swallow* and ^ Weymouth :* giv- 
ing a general Account of the several Islands 
and Settlements of Madeira, the Canaries, 
Cape de Verds, Sierra-Leone, Cape Apollonia, 
Cabo Corso, and others on the Guinea shore ; 
likewise Barbadoes, Jamaica, &c., in the 
West Indies; describing the Colour of the 
Inhabitants; with Remarks on the Gold, 
Ivory, and Slave Trade/* London, 1737, 
8vo. 2nd Edit. This api^ars to have [jassed 
through many editions ; its title sufficiently 
indicates its contents. 2. ** The Navy Sur- 
geon, or Practical System of Surgery/* Lon- 
don, 1737, 8vo. This also appears to have 
had several editions, differing from each 
other in the additions made to the main sub- 


Lincoln*s Inn, and in 1765 was appointed cur- 
sitor baron of the Exchequer; but though an 
able and learned man, was not distinguished in 
the practice of his profession. His reports are 
valuable, and are considered good authority in 
the courts. The author has laboriously ar- 
ranged the cases which he has reported in al- 
phabetical order, under their particular heads, 
his object being to render his work in some 
measure a digest or system of equity. It 
may be doubted whether this arrangement 
is productive of any advantage equivalent 
to the labour of its compilation: and this 
doubt seems confirmed by the ffict, that the 
method has not 
quent reporter. 

^m Hilary T 
Term, 1754, and were originally published 
in folio in the years 1765, 1767, and 1768. 
A second edition, said to be inaccurate, ap- 
peared in 1781 and 1782 ; and a third edition 
was published in 8vo. 1794, under the super- 
intendence of Francis William Saunders, 
Esq., the author of the essay on “ Uses and 
Trusts.** D. J. 

ATKYNS, RICHARD, was bom in the 
year 1615, atTuffleigh, in Gloucestershire, 
where his family had been long settled. Ac- 
cording to Wood, he was descended from 
gentry on his fatheris side and nobility on 
that of his mother. < At the age of fourteen 
years he was removed from the college school 
at Gloucester to Baliol College, Oxford, and 
remained there about two years. From Ox- 
ford he removed to Lincoln*s Inn, and corn- 


been adopted by any subse- 
Atkyns^s Reports extend 
rm. 1736, to Michaelmas 


jects of which it treats. In one edition (1742) 
there is a dissertation on Sensation, and on 
Hot and Cold Spring, with Remarks upon 
Amulets, Empirics (^ving a witty account of 
the most celebrated then living), and Infirma- 
ries, containing an account of those then re- 
cently founded, St. James*8, Westminster, and 
St. George*6. Most of the editions also cx)ntain 
a treatise on the Lues Venerea, and Observa- 
tions on the Heat, &c., of the Coast of Gui- 
nea. 3. “ A Treatise on the following Chi- 
rurgical Subjects : — On Ruptures. On Frac- 
tures of the Skull. On Fractures, simple 
and compound. On Amputations. On some 
African Distempers. Of Luxations. On 
the Venereal Disease/* London, 12mo. with- 
out date. These essays differ little from 
those on the same subjects in the ** Navy 
Surgeon,** but they are shorter, and contain 
fewer histories of cases ; probably, therefore, 
these were published first. The last of them 
amiears to have been printed separately, with 
we title, **.The Lues Venerea, rationally 
handled in its original Cause, with its Cure. 
By J. A., Surgeon/* London, 12mo. (John 
Atkins, Works,) J. P. 

ATKYNS, JOHN TRACY, was the com- 
piler of ** Reports of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Court of Chancery in the time 
of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke/* He was 
called to the bar in 1732, by the Society of 


menced the study of the law, and soon after 
accompanied the son of Thomas Lord Arun- 
del, ofWardour, to France, but that young 
gentleman dying before they could proceed 
nurther, he returned home and married. On 
the breaking out of the civil wars in England 
he joined the royal party, and raised a troop 
of horse for the service of the king at his 
own expense, by which he seriously mjured 
his estate. He was appointed deputy lieu- 
tenant of Gloucestershire after the restora- 
tion, and maintained throughout a high cha- 
racter for loyalty. His wife is said to have 
ruined him by her extravagance; he was 
committed to the Marshalsca prison for debt, 
and died there on the 14th of September, 1677. 

Atkyns is the author of a work entitled 
“ The Original and Growth of Printing, col- 
lected out of History and the Records of this 
Kingdome ; wherein is also demonstrated, that 
Printing appertaineth to the Prerojrative 
Royal, and 18 a Flower of the Crown of Eng- 
land :** London, 1664, 4to. The design of tins 
work is explained by the following passage in 
his preface, addressed to the Parliament ; — 
“ Having been above twenty-three years in 
Chancery, and other courts of justice, and 
spent more than one thousand pounds in vin- 
dicating the king’s grant of printing the com- 
mon laws of England and his lawnil power, 
and kept bis title alive even in the worst of 
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tim^, . . . ‘ . 1 catiiK>t relVain from defend- 
ing it, now the king is, or ought to he, re- 
stored to his rights again/’ Shortly before 
the publication (» this work, a small 4to. vo- 
lume of forty-one leaves had been discovered 
in the public library at Cambridge, entitled 
<*Exposicio Sancti Jeronymi in Simbolum 
Apostolorum ad papam Laurentium,” with the 
following colophon, ** Explicit exposicio sancti 
Jeronimi in Smbolo apostolorum ad papam 
Laurecium Impressa Oxonie Et finita .^mo 
domini m.cccc.lxviii, xvii. die decembris/’ 
Oxford immediately claimed the honour of in- 
troducing printing into England; and Atkyns, 
in order to prove mat printing appertained ** to 
the prerogative ’royav’ asserted in his book 
that he ** had received fi'om an anon 3 rmous 
friend a copy of a manuscript discovered at 
Laml>eth palace amongst the archiepiscopal 
archives, of which the following is the sub- 
stance: — Thomas Bourchier, archbishop of 
Canterbury, earnestly moved the king, 
Henry VI., to use all possible means to pro- 
cure a printing-mold, to which the king wil- 
lingly assented, and appropriated to the un- 
dertaking the sum of 1500 merks, of which 
sum Bourchier contributed 300. Mr. Tur- 
nour, the king’s master of the robes, was the 
prson selected to manage the business ; and 
ne, taking with him Mr. William Caxton, 
proceeded to Harlem, in Holland, where John 
Guthenberg had recently invented the ai:% 
and was himself personally at work; their 
design being to give a considerable sum to 
any person who should draw away one of 
Guthenberg’s workmen. With some diffi- 
culty they succeeded in purloining one of the 
under-workmen, Frederic Corsellis; and, it 
not being prudent to set him to work in Lon- 
don, he was sent under a guard to Oxford, 
and there closely watched until he had made 
good his promise of teaching the secrets of 
me art,” &c. The natural inference, sup- 

O this document to be genuine, must be 
e art of printing was introduced into 
England by a foreimer, Corsellis, and not 
by Caxton, who did not print in England 
until, at the earliest, 1474. 

Atkyns's book was ably answered by Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, and another writer, who 
assumed the fictitious name of Oxonides. 
Hansard, in his Treatise on Printing, pub- 
lished in the seventh edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” thus sums up the argu- 
ments against the truth of Atkyns’s story, taken 
for the most prt foom Middleton’s ^k : — 
“ That this aocument (the manuscript said 
to have been discovered at Lambeth palace) is 
a forgery may be safely assumed, because of 
the more than unsatisfactory manner in which 
it is said to have been obtained ; because no 
one even saw this copy (of the manuscript 
said to have been discovered at Lambeth 
t»lace); because no one, except the un- 
known, ever saw the original, for it is not 
amongst the archives nor in the library of 
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Lambeth palace, nor was it when the Earl 
of Pembr^e made diligent search for it, nor 
was it found when the manuscripts, b^ks, 
and instruments were removed into a new 
building ; because Caxton himself, who took 
so important a share in the alleged abduction 
of the workman, states, that twelve years 
afterwards he was diligently engaged in 
learning the art at Strasbourg, and repeat- 
edly ascribes the invention to Gutenberg * at 
Mogunce, in Almayne ;’ because, when mree 
years af^rwards, the Stationers’ Company 
instituted le^ proceedings agmnst the uni- 
versity of Cambridge to restrain ^em fiom 
printing, this document was rejected as rest- 
ing only on Atkyns’s authority; because 
Archbishop Parker, in his account of J^ur- 
chier, mentions the invention of printing at 
Mentz, but makes no claim for his having 
introduced it into England; and Godwin, 

De Prsesulibus Anglue,” says that Bour- 
chier, during his primacy of thirty-twd years, 
did nothing remarkable save giving I20l. for 
poor scholars and some books to we uni\ier- 
sity, and thaj he minutely examined two re- 
gisters of his proceedings during this term, 
without making any mention of his having 
found therein any record of so remarkable a 

transaction From internal evidence 

of the document itself, for, not to mention the 
weak evidence for the city of Harlem, it is 
quite certain that Gutenberg never printed 
mere ; and by Junius the theft is asenbed to 
John Fust, who certainly was a rich gold- 
smith of Mentz; and, lastly, because six 
years elapsed between this asserted intro- 
duction and the publication of the * Exposi- 
cio,’ and eleven years between this and any 
other publication from any Oxford press.” 
The probability is that there is a typogra- 
phical error in the date, an x being omitted. 
This explanation is brought forward by 
Middleton, and is supported by the following 
passage in Cotton, tit. “ Oxonia The 
* Expositio,’ the * Aristotelis Ethica,’ and the 
*.^gidiu8’ (the two latter works bear date 
1479), are all printed in the same size, with 
the same types, on the same paper, having 
the signatures marked in the same manner, 
and the presswork generally alike ; they all 
have the date and place of printing distinctly 
marked, and all are equally without any 
printer’s name. Further, these types and 
this paper do not occur in any of the other 
books subsequently executed at Oxford.” 

However satisfactorily Caxton’s claim to 
the honour of having introduced printing 
into England may be maintained at the pre- 
sent day, it was for a long time denied by 
many persons after the appearance of Atkyns^s 
book. Of little value in other respects, 
this pamphlet is still highly prized for Log- 
gan’s print of Charles II., Archbish^ Shel- 
don, the Earl of Clarendon, and the Duke of 
Albemarle. A fine copy of the work, which 
formerly belonged to Charles II., is in the 
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(OTltl libr^ in tte sktidt Mnaeum. Th^ fefl«M,iU. i)^U36, n37« ed. Bliss ; Hansaidt 
Ojwerworks of Atk}^ arOi—S. His **yindica* Article on jPrinting in the Encydoj^dia Bri- 
tion.** 3. << Relation of several Passages in the tanntc 0 , 7th edit ; Thnperlev, Inctimaryd 
Western War of England/* irhereiu he was Printers and Printing^ 145» &c.; Cotton^ Ty* 
concerned. 4. Sighs and iyacnlations.'* pographical Gazetteer t **Oxonia/* D'lsraeii^ 
These last three were published together, Aanenities of Literature,') J. W# J. 

1400^, 166d, 4ta {yfwAi Athena Oxoni- 
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